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FOR THE LITERARY MAGAZIJ^E. 

STATE OF THE NEGROES AT HOME. 
From the French qf Golberry^ a late Traveller, 



We may compute the population 
of Afirica, without extravagance, at 
160,000,000. The climate and na- 
ture of Africa tend to render ita 
black inhabitants singularly happy. 

All the wants of the negro are sa- 
tisfied, and all his pleasures attain- 
ed, without the least trouble either 
of mind or body : his soul scarcely 
ever quits its peaceaUe indolence. 
Violent passions are almost unknown 
to him ; in consequence of his fatal- 
ism, he neither hopes iov nor fears 
any event, and submits to every 
thing without a murmur ; in short, 
his life passes in calmness and vo- 
luptuous carelessness, which consti- 
tute his supreme happiness : hence 
the negroes may be reckoned the 
fiavourites of nature. 

Like children, the blacks of a ma- 
ture age devote their attention, for 
whole days tocher, to tri^s. Con- 
versations, which to OS would appear 
only gossiping, are with them inex- 
haustible. These people incessantly 
amuse themselves in vague talk, 
with a confidence and gaiety of 
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which European societies acarcdy 
a£R>rd an example. 

In all the negro coontries occur 
those assemblies called palavers, or 
polabres, which are formed at sun- 
rise, and consist of thirty or forty 
blacks of all ages ; they assemble 
either in a large hall, which they 
call the bentaba, or beneath the 
branches of some large tree in the 
village. 

They range themselves in a dc- 
cle, and the oldest b^ns the con- 
versation by reciting the little events 
of the preceding evening; but these 
become important, by the applica^ 
tions, reflections, and remembran- 
ces, to which they gpive rise. 

Soon afterwards the pipe makes 
its appearance ; for the custom of 
smoking is doubtless general among 
mankind : all these talkers smoke, 
not excepting the youngest, and the 
prattling succeeds better on this ac- 
count. The fiimes of tobacco enliv- 
en their brains, and increase their 
pleasure, as those of delicate wine 
excite cheerfulness at our mea2S| 
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when the charm is farther height- 
ened by the sweets of friendship and 
urbanity. 

Gaming takes in its turn, and two 
of the most dever in the companv^ 
are chosen to play against each 
other; the general interest is divid- 
ed between these champions, but 
without jealousy, ill-nature, or the 
least dissention. 

Their fietvourite game borders a 
little upon chess, and contains a de- 
gree ot complexit]^ which renders it 
difficult to be acquired. The ground) 
or the sand, serves for the chess- 
board ; for this purpose they pre- 
pare a small square surfiu:e, in 
which tthey plant, with a certain 
degree of order, some bits of wood 
or straw. It is on the skilfully dis- 
-pladng or removal of these strips, 
that the issue of the game depends. 

Talking, smolung, and gaming, 
are so seductive, that they cannot 
I)revail on themselves to separate 
till dinner-time, and many would 
sooner lose their meals than aban- 
don their amusement; but the wo- 
men, who are always kind, atten- 
Uveyand complaisant, do not forget 
thdr fathers, husbands, or brothers, 
butliring them kouskou, or rice, to 
which they almost always add some 
dsantybits. 

In this manner they pass the day, 
and, towards evening, I (^en ob- 
served these groups m the same 
place, and conducted witii the same 
gaiety and spirit, the conversation 
being as animated as if it had just 
t>egun. 

At length night puts an end to 
these palavers, and the company de- 
vote themselves to dancing, which 
during the dry season is performed 
In the open air, and in rainy weather 
under the bentaba. The negresses 
mre passionatelv fond of this amuse- 
ment For half the night, through- 
out the year, all the negroes of Afri- 
ca are engaged in dancing. 

A thatched hut, the building of 
which cost nothing, some yards of 
coarse linen, and six pounds of mil- 
let, or rice, every day, are suffident 
for lodging, feeding, and clothing a 
iainily, insisting c^ a fother^ mo- 



ther, and four or five children. The 
owner himself collects the materials 
for his house, and he is his own 
builder. The women procure the 
cotton, and manu&cture their doth ; 
twenty days labour per year are suf- 
fident to ensure an abundant supply 
of food, so that the existence of a 
negro family may be said to be a 
gratuitous gift of nature, granted 
without expence or fotigue: hence 
cel&acy is scarcely known in Afri- 
ca : indeed it is so rare, that a sort 
of stigma is fixed to those who adopt 
it 

The life of a negro, on an average, 
extends from 65 to 70 years, expe- 
riencing only an insensible altera- 
tion in their health and strength; 
an alteration which arises from a 
too abundant transtdroHoiu They 
always submit, without complaint, 
to that fotality, which, accordmg to 
them, determines the events of life 
and death ; and the^ meet the latter 
with perfect tranquillity. 



For the JJterary Magazirtt. 

TELLOW FEVER AT PHILADEL- 
PHIA IN 1805. 

THE following is extracted fhxn 
the annual report of the board of 
health of Philadelphia. The report- 
ers, it will be seen, are advocates of 
one of the reigning doctrines rela- 
tive to yellow fever; but bebg an 
offidal statement, even those who 
diflfer from them must acknowledge 
the propriety of publishing it in this 
coUecdon. 

" In addition to the sum of 16,000 
dollars, which was due to the bank 
of Pennsylvania when the present 
board entered upon the duties of 
their office, they have been under 
the necessity of borrowing 7,000 dol- 
lars from the bank of Philadelphia, 
to meet the extraordinair expences 
which accrued during the calami- 
tous situation of the district of South- 
wkrk, in consequence of the preva- 
lence of the malignant fever ; of the 
last mentioned sum they have al- 
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ready repaid 3,000 dollars, and they 
have a prospect of being able to re- 
pay the remainder of the money bor- 
rowed of the bank of Philaddphia, 
and part of the debt due to the bank 
of Pennsylvania, in the course of the 
ensuing year. 

" Previous to the appearance of 
the fever, a certain number of la- 
txwrers had been constantly em- 
ployed to cleanse and wash the gut« 
ters of the streets and alleys, in ad- 
dition to those employed to search 
for, and remove or correct, every 
kind €^ nuisance in the city and* li- 
berties. Every exertion was also 
Itiade, on the part of the board, to 
forward the completion of the ma- 
chine for clean^g docks, &c, men- 
tioned in our communication of last 
year; but, from some unexpected 
circumstances, it has not yet been 
broudlit into operation. 

^ The additional buildbgs at the 
lazaretto, necessary for the accom- 
modation of passengers and conva- 
lescents, have been finished, and the 
whole of the expences resulting from 
thdr construction defrayed. 

^^ The board still retam possessioa 
of the old lazaretto on State island, 
and the dty ho^ital on Schuylkill, 
both of which tney propose to dis- 
pose o^ as soon as they receive an 
c&£T equivalent to their value ; with 
the proceeds of which they contem^ 
plate building an hospital in a more 
eli^le situation. 

^ The late purchase on Hickory 
lane was occupied for an encamp* 
roent, and served as an asylum to 
the fugitives from the fever. 

" From the very great precau- 
tions which were taken at the laza- 
retto, to examine and purify all ves* 
seU from sickly ports, or that had 
sickness on board, and the very par* 
ticular care which was taken to re- 
move from the city and its vicinity, 
all such substances as might have a 
tendency to contaminate the air, the 
board flattered themselves that the 
city and liberties would have escap* 
ed the calamities bseparable feom 
the prevalence of a malignant fever 
this year, as they had the last These 
expectations^ however^ were not re- 



alized; for, on the thirtieth of July, 
they received information that two 
persons were ill of a fever, with ma- 
lignant symptcmis, at the house of 
Samuel Crisman, who kept a retail 
grocery store at the north-east ccm*- 
ner of Catharine and Water stree^ 
in Southwark, and that one of Cris* 
man's apprentices was ill at his pa* 
rent's, m the Northern Liberties. 
The two persons that were ill at 
Samuel Cnsman's were immediate- 
ly sent to the lazaretto, where one 
of them died, with highly malignant 
symptoms, on the 3d of Aiigust ; the 
rest of Crisman's &mily retin^ t<i 
the country the day after the remov- 
al of the sick persons, and his house 
was cleansed and ventilated. 

^^ At the time the sick persons 
were sent from Samuel Crisman's to 
the lazaretto, there was no other 
case of malignant fever in that nei^« 
bourhood, or in any other part of 
Southwark, and by the confession oC 
Peter Young, one of the sick per«> 
sons, on his death bed* in the pre- 
sence of several witnesses, they bad 
made a clandestine visit to the la* 
zaretto the Sunday before they were 
attacked with the disease. 

^ At that time several vessels 
from different ports of the Westlni* 
dies were performing quarantine at 
the lazaretto, on board of some of 
which persons had been sick, and 
had died of the yellow fever, aady 
among others, the schooner Nancy, 
captain Lake, from the city of St 
Domingo, with a number of wounded 
French soldiers, who had been re- 
ceived on board from a military hos- 
pital, soon after which the whole of 
the crew, excepting two, became 
ill <tf the yellow fever ; one died at 
sea, after three days sickness, and 
th^ captain and one seaman wer^ 
landed, dangerously ill, at the laaa* 
retto, according to the bill of enqui- 
ry, and an extract from the log^wok 
of the vessel, transmitted to the 
health-office. 

«^ For six or seven da]rs after the 
attack of the persons at Crisman's, 
no other case of malignant fever^ 
within, the knowled^ of the board, 
occurred in that neigfabowuthoodi or 
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in any other part of Southwark, the 
city, or Northern Liberties; and, 
after that period, it made its next 
appearance in the three nearest fa* 
milies to Crisman's ; it also re-ap- 
peared, on the 8th of August, in 
Urisman's feniily, which had return- 
ed to the same house, contrary to 
the intentions of the board, on the 
fifth ; and, a few days later, in two 
or three fiimiKes on the opposite 
side of the street, and in two in a 
neightKNirhood more remote; and 
was evidently propag;ated from one 
to another, and afterwards conveyed 
to other neighbourhoods, in the same 
manner as diseases, universally ac- 
knowledged to be contagious, are 
orally prcnMigated, and not like a 
disease derived frown noxious efflu- 
via diffused in the atmosphere, to 
numbers, in different directions, at 
the same time, nor like a disease 
occasioned by foul air proceeding 
from a particular source, which ne- 
cessarily ceases to spread, or even 
to exist, soon after the original 
source, from which the foul air pro- 
ceeded, has been removed or cor- 
rected 

^ As soon as the board received 
inteUigeoce of the existence of the 
Asease, they used every exertion, 
short of absolute compulsion, to re- 
move the sick, and the families with 
whom they resided, to houses pro- 
vided for their reception in the coun- 
try. They likewise advised and urg- 
ed the immediate removal of all tiie 
families in and near the neighbour- 
hood where the disease existed, and 
endeavoured to arrest the progress 
of the disease, by preventing, as 
much as in their power, unnecessary 
intercourse with the sick, and by 
warning people, residing in other 
parts, from visiting or transacting 
^y business in the infected streets. 

*< Measures, so well calculated to 
fyrevent the disease from spreading, 
could not have fiiiled of success, as 
was proved by the proceedings in 
Providence, Rhode Island, if the 
people had not unfortunately been 
impressed with an opinion that the 
disease was not contagious, and, <^ 
pouraej that no precautions were ne- 



cessary. Midedbythisopimon,th^ 
dbre^rded the regulations and ad- 
monitions of the board, in conse- 
quence of which the disease was 
gradually conveyed into other femi- 
iies, and into streets more remote ; 
and though the increasing mortality 
soon convinced the peopte that the 
disease was of a diflferent and more 
dangerous nature than they had been 
taught to believe, and occasioned the 
precipitate flight of multitudes, it 
had become too widely extended be- 
fore thb conviction took place, for 
the subsequent regulations and exer- 
tions of the board to eradicate it, or 
entirely suspend its progress. They, 
however, have the satisfaction ox 
believing that, notwithstanding the 
opposition and difficulties with which 
they had to contend, they were in« 
strumental, under Divine Provi- 
dence, in retarding its progress, and 
in rescuing and preserving a num- 
t)er of valuable lives in Southwark, 
as well as in preventing the disease 
from pervading the city and North- 
em Liberties, and mvolving the in- 
habitants in the complicated mise- 
ries of former years. 

^ The city hospital was opened on 
the 15th of August ; a resident phy- 
sician and an assistant were appoint- 
ed on the 36th ; and, as the number 
of patients multiplied, two consult- 
ing physicians were added, with a 
competent number of nurses and at- 
tendants, and every thing necessary 
for the accommodation and relief c^ 
the patients provided. 

*( Physicians were also appointed 
to attend such sick persons, at their 
houses and at the encampment, as 
were not in a condition to be re- 
moved. 

'< Additional messengers were 
employed to collect intelligence, and 
to assist the t^cers of the board in 
removing the sick and the dead, afid 
in purifying infected houses, as well 
as a number of watchmen, to pre- 
vent unnecessary intercourse with 
the sick. Carriages were also kept 
in constant readiness, dav and night, 
to remove the sick and the dead. 

** The number of persons with 
malignant fevers reported at the 
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liealth-office, amounted only to 838, 

▼iz. 

In Southwark 688 

City 132 

Northern Liberties 18 

Total 838 
^ ** But as many fkmi lies concealed 
their situation, arid sottic of the phy* 
sicians omitted to report their pa- 
tients^ and the number of deaths by 
the fever amounted to more than 300, 
and as, on an average^ the deaths 
did not exceed oner in lour, it is pro- 
bable the vtho]e of the sick amount- 
ed to about 1 200. 

« The number of patients admit- 
ted into the city hospital was 346, 
and the number that died there 163. 

** The humber of patients admit- 
ted into the hospital of the lazaretto 
was 4r, and the number that died 
there, including two by accidents, 
eight. 

^ In addition to a number of hous- 
es provided for tlie reception of in- 
fected &milies and convalescents, 
the board erected tents for the ac- 
commodation of two hundred fami- 
lies, and supplied more than a thou- 
sand individuals with provisions, 
from the 7th of September to the 
22d of October. They also distri- 
buted relief to a multitude of indi- 
gent as well as sick families, at their 
houses, who, having been deprived 
of employment and the means of 
subsistence by the fever, had no 
other resource, as the guardians of 
the poor were not in a situation to 
assist them ; in consequence of which 
the office of providing for the poor 
and destitute, as well as for nume- 
rous orphans, devolved upon the 
board of health, without whose care 
and assistance they must have fall- 
en victims to the disease, or perish- 
ed by &mine : hence the list of their 
expences has been greatly enlarged, 
notwithstanding the donations of se- 
veral humane and charitable indivi- 
duals, unsolicited by the board." 

The cash expended on account of 
the lazaretto amounted to 5454 dol- 
lars a|ld 4 cents ; the new buildings 
erected at the lazaretto cost 5300 
dollars and 17 cents; the money ex- 



pended on account of the board of 
health, exclusive of the above sums, 
and of sums applied to the discharge 
of previous debts, amounted to 18,529 
dollars and 48 cents. The whole 
amount of these expences was 29,283 
dollars and 69 cents. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

HORRORS OF WEST INDIA SLA- 
VERY. 

DURING the session of 1804, the 
following extract of a letter from 
loi-d Seaforth, the governor of Bar- 
badoes, to lord Hobart, dated at Bar- 
badoes, the 8th of March, 1802, was 
laid on the table of the house of com- 
mons. 

" Your lordship will observe, in 
the last day's proceedings of the as- 
sembly, that the majority of the 
house had taken comiderable offence 
at a message of mine^ recommend' 
ing an act to be passed^ to make the 
murder of a slave felony, jit prC" 
sent the fine for the crime is only 
fifteen pounds currency^ or eleven 
pounds four s/tillings sterling,** 

People, in general, would think it 
scarcely possible that a stronger 
proof could be adduced of the de- 
plorably unprotected condition in 
which the negroes are placed in Bar- 
badoes, the oldest and most civilized 
of the slave colonies, than was fur- 
nished in the above official docu- 
ment In a community where even the 
life of a negro slave is valued at so 
cheap a rate, it would argue an utter 
ignorance of the nature of man, and 
of the principles by which his con- 
duct is usually regulated, to expect 
that the general treatment of negro 
slaves should be humane ; and pre- 
sumption, however, sufficiently 
strong, to remove aJl doubt from 
unprejudiced minds; but we are 
now relieved from that objection. 
We are no longer reduced to the 
necessity of making use of disputa- 
ble analogies, in order, from the 
state of the laws respecting slavery, 
to infer the probable practice ; but 
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we have the practice ao graphically 
flescribed, as to supersede the ne- 
cessity of argumentation, and to si* 
knee the most determined stickler 
for West Indian humanity. 

On the 25th of February last, a 
number of papers, respecting the 
slave trade, were presented to the 
house of commons oy his majesty, 
and they have since been printed. 
In perusing them, the attention is 
forcibly attracted by a continuation 
of the correspondence between lord 
Seaforth and the secretary of state. 
On the 13th of November, 1804, his 
lordship thus writes to earl Camb- 
den. 

<^ I enclose four papers, contain- 
ing, from different quarters, reports 
on Uie horrid murders I meniioned 
in some former letters. 2%q/ are 
'eelected from a great number^ 
among which there is not one in 
contradiction of tlie horrible fectS) 
though several of the letters are 
' very concise and defective. The 
truth is, that nothing has given me 
more trouble than to get at the bot- 
tom of these businesses, to horribly 
abkurd are the prejtidices of the 
fteofile** (not of one, or two, or a few 
individuals, but of the people). 

" However, a great part of my 
object is answered by the alarm my 
interference has excited, and the at- 
tention it has called to the business. 
Bills are already prepared to make 
murder felony ; but I fear they wU 
be throvm out for the firesent in the 
assembly. The council are unani- 
mous on the side of humanity." 

In a subsequent letter, dated die 
7th of January, 1805, lord Seaforth 
thus writes : 

M I enclose the attorney general's 
letter to me on the sutyect of tlie ne- 
m)es to mo$t wantonly murdered. 
I am sorry to say several other in- 
stances of the same barbarity have 
occurred, with which I have not 
troubled your lordship, as / only 
wished to make you acquainted vnik 
the subject in general** 

The letters to which lord Seaforth 
refers, and which accompany the 
above extracts, are from fiHir of the 
most respeaaUe individuals in the 



island of Barfaadoes, vis., Mr« Incfl^ 
the president of the council; Mr. 
Coulthurst, the advocate general; 
Mr. Beccles, the attorney general ; 
and the Rev. Mr. Pi^m. These 
eentlemen all agree in the material 
nets of the cases which they state. 
It would, therefore, be an unneces- 
sary repetition to transcribe the 
whole of their letters : it will be suf- 
ficient to give the substance of the 
statements which they contain. 

1. On the 10th of April, 1804, a 
militia roan of the name of Halls, of 
the St Michael's regiment, return- 
ing from military duty, overtook on 
the road some negroes, who were 
going ouietly home from their la- 
bour. When he came near, he call- 
sd. out that he would kill them, and 
immediately began to run after them. 
The negroes, not supposing that he 
really intended to do them any inju- 
ry, and imagining that he was in 
joke, did not endeavour to escape, 
but merely made way for him. The 
person nearest to him happened to 
be a woman, the property of a Mr. 
Clarke, the owner of Simmons's es- 
tate, who is stated to have been a 
valuable slave, the mother of five or 
six children, and far advanced in 
pregnancy. Without the smallest 
ftravocation (fany kind^ Halls^ cooU 
ly and deliberately^ plunged his bay' 
onet several times into her body^ 
when the fioor creature droftfied and 
expired wthout a groan. Two gen- 
tlemen were eye-witnesses of this 
horrid action. One of them, Mr. 
Harding, the manager of the Co- 
■drington college estate, went up to 
Halls and spoke harshly to him, and 
said he ought to be hanged, for he 
never saw a more unprovoked mur- 
jder, and that he would certainly 
i:arry him before a magistrate. 
Halls's reply is very remarkable. 
«' For whatr* said be, with the ut- 
most indifference as to the crime, 
^^for what ? ior killing a negro J! I** 
This is a short but a significant sen- 
tence, strongly confirming aa im- 
portant truth which has frequently 
been asserted, viz., that the negroes 
are regarded by their'White^inoed 
oppressors as an inferior order cf 
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bongs, and, under the influence of 
t^ sentiment, are naturally enough. 
denied the common rights of human- 
ftfj and excluded from the pale of 
that sympathy, which a sense of a 
oommoii nature and a common ex- 
traction is calculated to inspire. 
Mr. Harding, however, greatly to 
his credit, was proof against the 
force of Halls's compendious reason* 
iQg, and, having procured assist- 
ance, laid hold of him, and carried 
kim before Mr. jusUce Walton. Mr. 
justice Walton, it would appear, was 
not indisposed to use the authority 
with which he was vested in bring* 
tag Halls to justice, but he found 
that, ^' m Am Htuation as a magie^ 
tratey the law oftheUlandgavehini 
no jurisdiction or authority over 
him^ and, in short, that he had no 
rtg^t to commit him. In this dilem* 
jna, Mr. Walton applied to Mr. pre- 
sident Ince. « I told Mr. Walton," 
says the president, in his letter to 
lord Seaforth, « that I regretted, 
with reaKconcem, the deficiency in 
our law ; but that there was a pe- 
nalty due to the king, in such cases 
(viz., the eleven fiounds four shU^ 
kngs mentioned above), and that, as 
Mr. Harding had sufficiently sub- 
stantiated the fact, I would order 
1dm to be committed till he paid the 
forfeiture, or a suit should be com- 
menced against him.'* Accordingly 
he was sent to prison. The presi- 
dent, however, seems to admit the 
illegality of this proceeding. " Per- 
haps, my Lord," he adds, ^ it was 
a stretch of power in me to order 
commitment before a recovery of 
the fine." It was certainly so : and 
Halls, without doubt, is sufficiently 
apprized of the circumstance. Nay, 
we shall not be surprised to hear 
that he has been able to rouse the 
popular feeling in his fevour, as a 
man unjustly and illegally oppress- 
ed. To have suffered so severe a 
punishment as imprisonment, for so 
paltry an offence as that of killing a 
negro, will be likely enough to ex- 
cite no small degree of virtuous in- 
dignation among the Barbadians; 
and the danger lest such an unau- 
thorised restriction of the freedom 



of indrviduals should grow into a pre- 
cedent, will, of course, call forth the 
most vi^rous resistance. We are 
justified in forming this expectation 
by what occurred some years ago^ 
on a similar occasion, in the neigh- 
bouring island of St Kitts, where 
tlie prosecution of a man of the name 
of Herbert, who had used one of his 
slaves with the most wanton barba- 
rity, was not only not attended with 
any punishment to the offender, 
though the foots were clearly prov- 
ed ; but was likely to have been fol- 
lowed by the most inconvenient and 
injurious effects to the prosecutor, 
in consequence of the popular cla- 
mour which was exated against 
him. 

3. The second instance produced 
bf lord Seaforth is not inferior in atro- 
city to the first. A Mr.Colbeck, who 
lives oversee^ on Cabbage-tree plan- 
tation, in si Lucy's parish, * had 
bought a new negro boy out of the 
yard^ (meaning the slave-yard where 
negroes are exposed to sale, in the 
same manner as the cattle and sheep 
inSmithfield market), and carried 
him home. Conceiving a liking to 
the boy, he took him into the house, 
and made him wait at table. Mr. 
Crone, the overseer of Rowe's es- 
tate, which is near to Cabbage-tree 
plantation, was in the habit of visit- 
ing Mr. Colbeck, had noticed the 
boyy and knew him welL A fire 
happening one night in the neigh- 
bourhood, Colbeck went to give his 
assistance, and the boy followed him. 
Colbeck, on his return home, missed 
the boy, who had lost his way, and, 
as he did not make his appearance 
the next day, he sent round to his 
neighbours, and particularly to 
Croncj informing them, that his 
African lad had strayed, that he 
could not sfieak a word qf English^ 
and possibly he might be found 
breaking some sugar canes, or tak- 
ing something else for his support : . 
in which case he requested they 
would not injure him, but send him 
home, and he would pay any da- 
mage the boy might have commit- 
ted. After a lapse of two or three 
days, the poor creature was disco- 
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vered in a gully, oi^ deep water- 
course, near to Howe's estate, and a 
number of negi'oes were soon as- 
sembled about the place. The boy, 
naturally terrified with the threats, 
the noise, and the appearance of so 
many people, retreated into a hole 
in a rock, having a stone in his hand, 
for the purpose, probably, of de- 
fence. By this time, Crone and some 
other white persons had come up. 
By their orders^ a fire was fiut to 
the hole where the boy lay^ wAo, 
when he began to be scorched^ ran 
from Mb hiding'place into a fiool <if 
water which was near. Some of the 
negroes pursued him into the pool ; 
and the boy, it is said, threw the 
stone which he held in his hand at 
one of them. On this, two of the 
white men, Crone and Hollings- 
vfOTthf fired at the boy several times 
with shotj and t/ie negroes fielted 
him with stones. He was at length 
dragged out of the fiool in a dying 
conditiony for he had not only re- 
ceived several bruises from the 
stones^ but his breast was so fiierced 
with the shoty that it was like a cuU 
lender. The white savages (this is 
the language of Mr. attorney gene- 
ral Beccles) ordered the negroes to 
dig a grave. Whilst they were dig' 
ging ity the floor creature made 
signs of begging for water^ which 
was not given to him : but as soon 
as the grave was dugj he was thrown 
into it and covered overy and, as is 
believed, while yet alive. Colbeck, 
the owner of the boy, hearing that a 
negro had been killed, went to Ci*one 
to enquire into the truth of the re- 
port. Crone told him that a negro 
bad been killed and buried, but as- 
sured him it was not his, for he 
knew him well, and he need not be 
at the trouble of opening the grave. 
On this Colbeck went away saHqfi" 
ed. Receiving, however, further in- 
formation, he returned, and had the 
grave opened, when he found the 
murdered negro to be his own. Col- 
beck brought his action of damages 
hi the courts of the island against 
Cix)ne and Hollingsworth. The 
cause was ready to be tried, and the 
court had met for tlie purpose, when 



they thought proper to pay double 
the value of the boy, and 25L for tiie 
use of the island (being 5L less than 
the penalty fixed by law, of 151. cur- 
rency each), rather than suffer the 
business to go to a hearing. " This, 
I am sorry to say," observes the ad- 
vocate general, " was the only fiun- 
ishment which could be inflicted for 
so barbarous and atrocious a crime.** 
This horrid recital, which b giv- 
en almost in the words of the report, 
merely avoiding repetitions, seems 
to require little comment. One cir- 
cumstance of it, however, may not 
strike the minds of some readers 
with its due force, although it ap- 
pears to be the most affecting part 
of the whole case. Colbeck, it is 
said, on hearing that it was not his 
slave who had been murdered, went 
away satisfied. O most opprobrious 
satisfaction! The preceding part 
of the narrative had prepared us to 
expect in Colbeck some approxima- 
tion to European feeling. But what 
is the feet r On being coolly told 
that a negro had been killed and 
buried ; told so by his neighbour, the 
murderer ; is he shocked f does he 
express any horror or indignation on 
the occasion ? No I he goes away 
satisfied! ! Let the reader give its 
due weight to this one circumstance, 
and he will be convinced, that a state 
of society must exist in the West In- 
dies of which, as an inhabitant of this 
happy island, he can scarcely form 
any adequate conception. Suppose, 
instead of a negro slave, that it had 
been a horse which had been thus 
killed. Colbeck, had his horse hap- 
pened to be missing at the time, 
would have pursued exactly the 
same steps, and would have been af- 
fected in the same way as in the 
present instance. We may also 
learn, from this impressive circum- 
stance, the value of West Indian tes- 
timony when given in favour o( West 
Indian humanity. The moral per- 
ceptions and feelings which prevail 
in that (quarter of the world^ it will 
be perceived, are wholly different 
from tliose on this side of the Adan- 
tic. It may be allowed that these 
men mean what they say, when they 
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prt each other the praise of haman- 
itjr. Bat examine their standard. 
Who is this man of humanity ? It 
is one who, hearing that a fellow- 
creature has been cruelly and wan- 
tonly murdered, ^^« away mti^fiedj 
because he himself has sustained no 
loss bv the murder I An exception 
may be admitted in fiavour of a few 
men of enUghtened minds : but the 
remark applies to thefieqfilej to the 
bulk of the community, whose pre- 
jodices are stated by lord SeaforUi 
to be so horribly abaurdy .as to resist 
an measures for remedying this 
dreadful state of things. But not to 
detain the reader any longer with 
reasonings on this subject, let us pro« 
ceed to the third cas&commonicated 
by lord Seaforth, and which, if pos- 
sible, is worse than either of the 
feregoing. 

S. A man of the name of Nowell, 
who lives in St Andrew's parish, 
had been in the habit of behaving 
brutally towards his wife, and one 
day went so far as to lock her up in 
a room, and confine her in chains. 
A negro woman belonging to this 
man, touched with compaanon for 
her unfortunate mistress^ undertook 
privately to release her. Nowell 
found it out, and, in order to punish 
her, obliged her to put her tongue 
through a hole in a board, to which 
he fastened it on the opposite side 
with a fork, and left her in that si- 
tuation for some time. He after- 
wards cut out her tongue nearly bv 
the root, in consequence d which 
she almost instantly died. This sto- 
ry, however, it is said, has been told 
diflerently, some affirming that the 
poor creatui*e is still alive, and 
others that she is dead. If any thing 
could add to the horror which the 
shocking barbarity of Nowell must 
excite, it is this doubt existing after 
a lapse of some months, existing too 
in the minds of the attorney general 
and the advocate general, as to whe- 
ther the poor creature was alive or 
dead. Were there no means of 
forcing Nowell to produce her? 
Could no inquest have been insti- 
tuted to ascertain the truth or false- 
hood of the reports in circulation ? 

VOL. T. Ko. xxv^i;. 



Is the na;lect of this obvioiu duty, 
by the officers <^ the crown, to be at- 
tributed to the contagious influence 
of those prejudices, and of that 
shameless mdiflferenoe to negro life, 
which evidentl]r pervade the pecmie 
at large ? Or is it to be ascribed to 
this, that the laws have taken from 
them their constitutional power ? In 
either case, our colonial system will 
stand justly chjirgeable with the vio- 
lation, not only of every feeling of 
humanitjr, but of every acknowledg- 
ed principle of justice. 

It will doubtless be argued, that 
individual instances of cruelty, like 
those which have been dted, are no 
proofs of g'eneral inhumanity, any 
more than the annals of the Old 
Bailey can be considered as exhibit- 
ing a fair view of our national cha- 
racter. There is, however, this very 
remarkable diffisrence in the two 
cases, a diftrence which is fiital to 
the argument : in this country, when 
we read of crimes, we read of their 
being followed by just retributioni 
by severe and exemplary punish- 
ment. In the West Indies, on the 
contrary, we not only hear of the 
greatest crimes escaping with im- 
punity, but we find the laws them- 
selves conspiring to shelter crimi- 
nals from justice : we find the most 
respectable and enli^tened part of 
the community sanctioning the per- 
petration even of murder, by their 
refosal to recognise the commission 
of it as a felonious act 

But it will be said by some West 
Indians, <( granting the case to be in 
Barbadoes as you have represented 
it, it is very unfoir to extend the 
charge of inhumanity to the islands 
generally. The legislatures of alt 
the other islands have, by law, made 
the murder of a slave felony, and 
have besides provided various salu- 
tary regulations for the protection of 
slaves, which place them in a sitoa*- 
tion even of enviable security and 
comfort." In reply to this reason* 
ing, it will be admitted, that the le- 
gislatures of most, if not all, the 
islands, Barbadoes excepted, have 
made the murder of a slave felony. 
It will also be admitted that many 
2 
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regiilatk»B hare been ftwned which, 
had they been carried into execa* 
don, must have produced a benefi- 
cial result But so fistr is this from 
having been the case, that it may be 
indisputably proved, diat these regu- 
lations have been attended with lit* 
tle or no advantage ; nay, that they 
were never intended to be operative. 
The proof of these assertions will be 
found in the papers to which so large 
a reference has already been made. 

In the course of the last year, earl 
Carobden addressed letters to the go- 
vernors of the d^fisrent islands, re- 
quiring answers to certain questions 
respecting the number of shives in 
the islands, the number of negroes 
imported and exported^ and respect- 
ing also the manner m which the 
dtnerent clauses of the acts for the 
protection of slaves had been exe* 
coted. 

To these enquiries no answer ap^ 
pears as yet to have been returned 
by the governors, either of Jamaica 
or the Bahama islands. From St 
Vincent, Antigua, and Grenada, an- 
swers have been promised, but have 
not 3ret arrived. Now, it is worthy 
of remark, that had the difierent 
slave acts of these islands been com- 
plied with, no difficulty could have 
arisen In making the desired re- 
turns, because nothing more would 
have been requisite, except order- 
ing a copy of the public records. 
Ttie cause of the delav that has 
taken place, in the case ot the islands 
which have been mentioned, will, 
perhaps, be best explained by the 
communications made to earl Camb- 
den by governor Prevost, the gover- 
nor of Dominica. He states, per- 
haps truly, *< that the legislature of 
the island of Dominica is distinguish- 
ed by the laws it has passed for the 
encouragement, protection, and go- 
vernment of slaves \** but he adds, 
" / am €orry I cannot Bdy they are 
09 reUgiotialy enforced as you could 
m^h; however, the treatment of 
the negroes depends less on the tem- 
per of the master, whoae interest in 
nU nlan^ef^ noelUbeing t> not alvfoye 
a 9ufficient check:** a proposition 
which directly contradicts die da* 



morous assertions of the West Jn* 
dianbody. 

In a subsequent letter, dated the 
irth of January, 1805, governor Pre« 
vost thus writes : ^ The act of the 
legislature, entitled, < An act for the 
encouragement, protecdon, and bet- 
ter goveniment of slaves,* qftfiear^ 
to htroe been conaideredj from the 
day it wa9 pa99ed until thi9 houTj 
09 a political mea9ure^ to avert the 
intetferenee of the mother country 
in the management qf9lave9. Hav* 
ing said this, your lordship will not 
be surprised to learn the clau9e 9e^ 
venth of that bill ha9 been whoUy 
neglected.** 

Here we have honestly disclosed 
to us the true cause of the enact- 
ment of those slave laws which have 
g^ed the colonies so much credit 
for humanity with the mother coun- 
try, as well as the true cause of their 
inefficiency. They were enacted to 
blind the qres of superficial, but well- 
meaning men in EngjUmd, and to for- 
nish a convenient argument to the 
enemies of abolition. They have been 
inefficient, because it was never in 
the contemplation of those who fram- 
ed them that they should be execut- 
ed. It may be fiuriy quesdoned^ 
whether a single slave in the island 
of Dominica knew of those protect- 
ing clauses which were so loudly 
boasted of in England. 

The third and fourth clauses, of 
the same act require, under pecu- 
niary penalties, that the slaves 
should be convened every Sunday 
for divine worship, and that th^ 
should be exhorted to be bapdzed, 
and, when of mature age, to form 
christian marriages; and the rea- 
son assigned for the enactment is, 
that <* a knowledge of the doctrines, 
and a due attention to the exercise 
of the duties of the christian reli* 
gion, would tend to improve the 
morals, and to advance the tempo* 
ral and eternal happiness of the 
slaves." The reader, however, will 
see what an impious mockerv all 
this parade of legislation has been> 
when he learns from governor Pre- 
vost that these clauses ^ are not car- 
ried into effect,'* and that no penal- 
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HtM hkrt been levied for nen^com- 
^Uumce with their proTisionab The 
Key. John Audain, rector of St 
Geo r ge*! , thus writes on the subject: 
" A very few even of the free co- 
kmred people many ; and not one 
Bkofc since I have brai here. Why 
they do not I readily conceive, par- 
tiaidarly the slaves. Their ovmers 
do not exhort them to it:* Yet the 
law requires the owner to exhort 
them to It, and though it is notorious 
that diat law ha^ in no one instance, 
been complied with, it is equally no- 
twious diat its infnkcdon has, in no 
one instance, been punished by en« 
iorcii^ the penalty. 

These racts suffidently demon* 
strate, that the laws for the protec- 
tioQ of ^e slaves are perfectly nu« 
gatory, and do^ in no degree, tend to 
alleviate the ngours of their unhap- 
py condition, or to place them on a 
better footing as to ^ protection" 
in the other islands than that on 
which they stand even in Barbadoes. 
Eighteen years have now passed 
since tbe^ve trade question was 
first agitated in England, and since 
West Indians have been holding out 
promises of amelioratmg the condi- 
tion of their slaves. These promises, 
it appears, have proved altogether 
dehnive, aind so they will continue 
until the Bridsh parliament shall 
abolish the slave trade, and thus 
obli^ West Indians to reform their 
hornd system. 



For the Uterary Magaxbte. 

PROGRESS OF VACCIWATIOIT IV 
ASIA. 

EARLY in the year 1801, gover* 
nor Duncan, of Bombay, wrote to 
lord Elgin, the Eng^sh minister at 
Constantinople, reouesting him to 
forward a supply of vaccine matter 
by the way m Bagdad and Bussora; 
where the matter might be renewed 
en fresh sabfects, and thus have a 
ohance of reaching Bomba]^ in a 
state capable of communicating the 
infootoL The first supplies foiled I 



but in Jne, 1809, a suocessfol uio- 
culation was effected at Bombav ; 
and firom this first inoculation the 
matter ori^ally emanated, which 
has ever smce been used in In^. 
The matter sent from Constantino- 
ple was renewed by inoculation at 
Bagdad, and was then conveyed to 
Bunora, at the distance of from 30 
to 35 days' joumev, where it was 
again renewed, bmre it was trans- 
mitted to its final destination at 
Bombay. 

It appears that 11,166 persons 
were inoculated, from the period of 
the introduction of the cow-pox into 
India, in June, 1802, to the end of 
the year 1803. Every effort is made, 
both by the heads of the g ov ernmen t 
and medical men, to diffuse this 
practice over every part of the Bri- 
tish settlements in the east 

Variolous inoculation was regu- 
larly practised by the Brandns \sk 
Calcutta, in the beginning of every 
year previous to 1803. 

They inoculated all who could 
pay them, r^^ardless how near their 
patients were to those who either 
could not from indigence, or would 
not frmn principle, be inoctdated ; 
by thb means spreading on every 
side a fetal pestilence, which annu- 
ally pursued its course of misery and 
death. 

This practice, however, was at 
length interdicted by the police, and 
two seasons have passed over, with- 
out bringmg with them this dread- 
fol scourge of humanity. The mor- 
tality produced by natural small- 
pox in India u stated, by good au- 
thority, to be as one to three ; and 
by the inoculated, as one to sixty or 
seventy, df children bom of Euro- 
pean parents. The Bramins ac- 
knowledge that they lose one in two 
hupdred of those whom they inocu- 
latey which is probably below the 
truth: but whatever estimate may 
be taken, it is evident that the intro- 
duction of vacdne inoculation will be 
the means of savhig a great number 
of lives. 

Considerable pams have been ta« 
ken to discover whether there were 
any traces of cow-pox among ths 
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cattle in India ; or whether, if there 
were, its prophylactic powers were 
applied or understood; but thoiu;h 
many are disposed to assert that the 
disease was known to the Bramins 
from time immemori^, yet thb 
claim was never advanced till vac- 
cine inoculation had trtum|>hed over 
all opposition to it Something more, 
indeed, than mere assertions was 
employed to establish this point ; for 
the Aireeon of a native regiment, 
stationed at Bareilly, got possession 
6i a Banscript manuscript, which 
contained the ft^owing paragraph 
CO the subject } 

^ Taking the matter (p^ya) of 
pimples (granthi) which are natu- 
rally produced on the adders of 
cows, carefully preserve it; and, 
before the breaking out of the small- 
pox (dtala), makwg with a small 
mstrument a small puncture, like 
that made by a p;nal, in a diild's 
fimb, introduce mto the blood as 
much of Uiat matter as is measured. 

Sthe fourth pjart of a racti ; thus 
e wise physician renders the child 
secure from the breaking out of th^ 
amall-pox." 

This passa^ was suspected to be 
an interpolation ; and the conjec- 
ture was proved to be well founded, 
by coUatmg the manuscript feom 
which it was taken with others. 

It was hoped that the Hindoos, 
from the veneration which they 
bear to the cow, would practise vacr 
dne inocnlaUon with ardour; but 
^e circumstance of the prophylac- 
tic being connected with that anir 
mal seems to have operated rather 
as an objection, than as a reconir 
mepdatio|[i to its adoption. 



FcT ike Literary Magazine. 

VftE or BATHING AS NUTRICIOUS. 

DR. FRANKI.IK has advised, 
when a scarcity of water at sea oc- 
curs, that mariners should bathe 
themselves in tubs of salt water; 
fuid tl^ he had observed} ttiat, howv 



ever thirsty he had been before his 
immersion mto water for the amuse- 
ment of swimming, he never conti- 
nued so afterwanls; and recom- 
mends the apparel of sailors being 
dipped in the sea, with a confidence 
ofthere being no danger of catching 
cold. 

In a narrative of the loss of a 
ship from the West Indies bound 
for Whitehaven, in 1768, the cap- 
tain, after having related the dis- 
tress which he and his people had 
endured, dwells much upon the 
f^reat advantage received from soak- 
ing his clothes twice a day in salt 
water, and putting them on without 
wrin8;ing. 

** It was a considerate time," 
says he, " before I could make the 
pc»)ple comply with this measure ; 
though, from seeing the good effects 
it produced, they a&rwards, of their 
own accord, practised it twice a day. 
To thb discovery I may with ju8«> 
tice ascribe the preservation of my 
own life and that of six other per- 
sons, who must otherwise have pe« 
rished. 

^ The hint I first gained from a 
treatise written by Dr. Lind, and 
which, I think, ought to be recom- 
mended to all sea-mring people. 

'^ One very remarkable circum- 
stance wa% that we daily made the 
same quantity of urine as if we had 
drank moderateljr of any liquid; 
which must be owing to a quantity 
of water being absorbed by ^e pores 
of the skin. The saline particles 
remaining in our clothing became 
encrusted by the heat of our bodies 
and that of the sun, which cut and 
wounded us, and rendered dtting 
very disagreeable. But we found, 
on washing out the saline particles, 
and wetting our clothes without 
wrinf^g, twice a day, the skin be- 
came well in a short time : and so 
very great advafitage did we derive 
from this practice, that the violent 
thirst went off; tt^e parelied toneue 
was cured in a few minutes atter 
bathing and washing our clothes; 
at the same time we found ourselves 
as much refreshed as if we had ret 
cdve4 aome actual npurishment,*' 
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THE COCKNEY DIALECT. 

IN tunuoe over a late British 
piMkadoD, I was much amused to 
&covcr, in the peculiarities of the 
dialect tk Londoners, a striking re- 
aemUanoe to those of my native 
city, Philadelphia. The vulgar 
people of London are well known 
by the name of cockneys, and a 
learned enquirer has taken the 
trouble to examine their dialect, in 
which the following examples are 
the most remarkable. 

The most strilung and most of- 
fensive error in i^ronunciation among 
the Loodooers lies in the transposi* 
tional use of the letters W and V, 
ever to be heard where there is any 
possibility of Inverting them. Thus 
they always say, 

Weal instead of Yeal; and 

Winegar instead of \intgar; 
while, 00 the other hand, you hear 

Ficked for w/cked ; 

f7g for twg ; and a few others. 

The following little dialogue is 
said to have passed between a citi- 
zen and his servant : 

Gtizen, Villiam, I vants my vig. 

Servant, Vitch vig, sir ? 

Citizen, Vy, the vite vig in the 
vooden vig-box, vitch I vore last 
Vensday at the westry. 

To these may be added their use 
of the letter W, in the place of the 
letter H, in compound words ; for, 
instead of neighbourAooii, widow- 
hopd, livdiAooif, and knightAoocf, 
thev not only say, but would even 
write, neighbourtooo(i, widowwoo</, 
liveliwocx/, and knightfuooof. Nay, 
they have been caught in the foct ; 
for the last of these words is so spelt 
in Dr. Fuller'B'Chorch GUstory, and 
and in Rymer's Foedera. This 
oversight cannot, however, be charg- 
ed upon either of those writers; 
but, as they both lived in or near 
Loodon, it is most protMble that 
their amanuenses were first-rate 
cockney 9j and that, in collating the 
transcripts by the ear, allowances 
had been made for m^re proouncia* 



tion without suspecting error in the 
orthography. 

All that can be said upon these 
unpleasant pronunciations taken 
together is, that letters of the same 
organ of sjHsech have been mutually 
exchanged in several languages. In 
the province of Gascoigne in France, 
the natives substitute the letters B 
and V for each other, which occa- 
sioned Joseph Scaliger to say of 
them, ^ Felices popuH, quibus bib* 
ere est v/vere. 

The London use of redundant ne- 
gatives, in *^ I don*t know nothing 
about it," or " worser and more 
worser ;•' and «♦ mought** for might ; 
" ax" for ask ; " fetch a walk ;" 
" learn" for teach ; " shall us ;'• 
** summonsed" for summoned ; " a- 
dry ;*• " his-self* for himself, and 
*• their-selves" for themselves ; 
" this hei-e ;" " that there ;*' " be- 
cause why ;•• " oum, yourn, hem, 
hisn ;•* « a few while ;" « comM" 
for came ; " gone with ;" " went 
with ;" " pme dead ;" have more 
said in their favour than cockneys 
themselves would suppose ; and the 
sneer of the beau monde is rebut- 
ted by the sanction of respectable 
men, who gave the ton to our great 
great grandfathers. In some in- 
stances, indeed, the cockney ap- 
pears, without perhaps being con- 
spious of it, to lutve kept nearer to 
the true etymology, and to have 
more closely followed the genius <^ 
our language than even the courtier. 

A courtier will say, ^' Let him do 
it A/mself ;" but the cockney has it, 
" Let him do it Af«-self." Here 
the latter comes nearest to the trutii, 
though both he and the courtier are 
wron^; for the grammatical con- 
struction should be ^ Let he do it 
Aitf-sel^** or, by a transposition of 
words, better and more energeti- 
cally arranged, ^ Let he his'^eif do 
it" It must be allowed that the 
Londoner does not use this com- 
pounded pronoun, in the mode be- 
fore us, from any degree of convic- 
tion; he has fortunately stumbled 
upon a part of the truth which the 
courtier has overleaped. But, 
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throwing adde tiie correct phraseo- 
logy, and confining oursdres to the 
received mode, let me observe how 
incongruous our combined jpronoun 
appears in this situation. Of these 
double personal pronouns, as I may 
call them, the nominative in the 
ungular number is my self^ and not 
me self; and in the second person 
It b thy self, and not tAce sel£ 
Why then shall the accusative in 
the third person (viz. Atm-self) be 
received in the pc^te worid, and by 
both the universities, into the place 
of the nominative ^ Ait -self ?" It b 
^e same with us in the plural num- 
ber; for we very conveniently make 
the word " /Aemselves" serve our 
purpose both in the nominative and 
m the accusative; while, on the 
other hand, the cockney b right in 
his plural nominative <^ their* 
selves," and onlv errs when he uses 
the same word for the accusative. 

Dr. Johnson unguardedly, but very 
obligingly for me, admits *< to-selr* 
to luive been anciently (though he 
goes but a very little way back for 
his authority) the nominative case 
of this double pronoun, and quotes 
the words of Algernon Sydney, 
" Every of us, each for ^>.8elt" 
Time will not subvert a real no- 
minative case, however incongru- 
ously it may be abused ; and I won- 
der that Dr. Johnson should doubt 
for a moment, and (as his word a»- 
ciently implies) ever suppose other- 
wise. 

Dr. Wallis, who published his 
grammatical work in 1653, lays the 
charge of vul^rity upon the cour- 
tier, and acquits the cockney, «* Fa- 
teor tamen," says he, ^ Atm-self et 
/Armselves vulgo dici pro Ait-self et 
/A«r-8elves." 

Now, sir, thb matter might, upon 
the whole, be brought to a very easy 
compromise, if the cockney would 
but adopt the courtier's ^^ them* 
selves*' for his accusative, and the 
courtier would condescend to accept 
the cockney's accusative ^* their* 
selves," instead of hb own nomina- 
tive " ^tow-selves." 

The like exchange would 9fi eaai» 



Iv reeoncile them ia their osei of 
the singular number; for let the 
courtier, instead of saying ^ He 
came Aimself," use the cockn^s 
expression << He came A»t-sdf ;'* 
and, on the other hand, in the place 
of << He hurt AM-sell," let the code- 
ney say with the courtier, ^ He 
hurt Atmself," and aU would be wdl^ 
according to the present acceptation 
of these phrases, and these jarring 
interests be happily accommodated ; 
but I am afraid that the obstinate 
and deep-rooted princii^es of edu- 
cation on one hand, and of habit on 
the other, must forbid the exchange. 
I am sennble that it b accounted 
elegant and energetic language to 
use << Aimself" nominatively when 
intended to enforce personality, as 
in the following two examples ^ 

« /ffmself hasted also to go out" 
«<Mmselfanarmy." 

No one, I believe, will be hardy 
enough to vindicate this as gram- 
mar ; but it is allowed in all arts to 
break through the trammels of rule 
to produce great efifects. 

Dr. Johnson was not aware of the 
authenticity of dialectical expres- 
sions, and has been guiltjr of many 
omisskms, and blundered m hb ety- 
mologies. More may be said in 
support of the fioticary of the cock- 
ney than the afiothecary of the 
learned and foshionable world, whicb 
has usurped its place ; 

Henry Knighton, who lived about 
1393, had the word afiothecarius. 

Dr. Johnson says, from aftothecay 
a repository : and that it means ^^ a 
man, whose employment b to keep 
medicines for sale ; Greek Am^imth 

Chaucer, who wrote before the 
introduction of Greek, writes <* Fo* 
tecary." Chaucer died m 140a 
(N. 6. Greek known in England 
ih 1453.) 

In the Liber Niger Dom. Reg. 
An^j^c, temp. Edward IV, who 
reiped from 1461 to 1483, it b 
written fioticary, 

Stevens's Dictionary has botiea* 
rio^ and derives it from boie^ a gal« 
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IkML Botica is a shop in Spanlsb 
(French 6mttique)j but erophadcaUf 
the shop of ao apothecary. 

The ji may be our article, which 
Qse has added to the words, toge- 
ther with the article auj which is a 
pleooasm. 

Per amiroy we have appellatives, 
whidi, by withdrawing a letter from 
the word per afi/utresin in the arti- 
de, has absorbed it, as, from ana* 
rar^Oy we have formed an orange, 
jfvamuy we call a/an^ which shocud 
be termed an avan ; from Meli we 
say a lUy: so, by dropping the A 
eodrely, we have made eaffron from 
ofaafiin: all from the Spanish. 
Not content to say a boHcariOy or, 
AogHc^, boHcary^ but we most 
dixfele the article and say an aboti- 
eary, 

lonius calls it vocabulum eumfi^^ 
turn ex GriBCO ; but adds, minu9 
etnnmode ; and refers us to Vossius, 
lib. L de Vitiis Sermonis, c 33. 

Apothecaries andently sold wine 
and cordials. 

" The emperor is somewhat 
amended, as \i\%poticarie saith,** 

A bookseller who keeps a shop 
(a bib&othecajy might as vfell be 
caBed a HbUothecary, 

Perhaps the fioticary or boticario 
was so called, to distinguish him 
from die initerant medicine-monger; 
lor I am wilUng to suppose there 
have been quacks as long as there 
have been regular men in the pro- 
fession of physic. 

Apcdk) was little more than an 
empiric ; for it was one of his infe- 
rior occupations. Opifor /ierordem. 
His son .Aesculapius was a physi- 
cian. 

Q. If Apollo, by the term Ofiifir^ 
was not a midwife ? The apothe- 
caries proud of the connection, by 
his figure in Dutch tile in their 
«hops. 

In the comedy of the Four P's, by 
J. Heywood, published 1569, otke ii 
them is the fioticary ; and I never 
heard that he was arraigned by the 
critics for pseudography. Th^ are 
the Pothecary^ the Pedlar^ the 
Pab/ner^ and the Pardoner. 

Mr. Nare^ says, that fiotecary is 



very low ; and so it is to our ears 
at present. 

YoQ might aa well say that fieri" 
wig is Greek, from ni^, circum 
(Grated) and wig (Anglic^); where- 
aa it is only unrortunatety a cormp- 
tion of the French fierugue. 

The boUeario (or poticary) waa 
perhaps to the guacky who carried 
his medicines about for sale, as the 
9tationer (or shop-keeper) was to 
the hawker and pedlar. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

POBTRT AND PAINTING COM- 
FARED. 

BEYOND the poet in the Strength 
of his coocepdons, as well as in the 
force and fideli^ with which they 
are expressed, the painter is more 
alive to what passes around him ; 
external ob^ts take a stronger hol<} 
of his imagination ; the impressions 
of beauty, of jprandeur, of sublimity, 
sink deeper into his souL Hb art» 
estimated b^ its noblest examples, 
conmdered m every view of mental 
or manual ability, appears to be the 
most arduous enterprise of taste, 
and, without injustice to odier pur* 
suits, may be termed the most ex- 
traordinaij operation of human ge- 
nius; in Its theory and principles 
unfoldingthe most subtle refinements 
of intellect, in its practice display- 
ing the most dextrous achievement 
of mechanical skill 

The only character, indeed, ^at 
can pretend to rank*with the pain- 
ter in the great scale of human in- 
genuity is the poet ; but he has not 
been satisfied with equality ; he has 
commonlv aspired to a higher sta- 
tion ; and, having been usually judge 
and jury in the cause, he has al- 
ways taken care to decide it in his 
own favour. Yet an impartial in- 
vestigation of the powers displayed 
in both arts ; of the qualities from 
nature and education which they 
respectively require, would perhaps 
amend the record, if not reverse the 
decree. What is there of intellecm 
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tual in the operations of the poet 
which the painter does not equal f 
what is there of mechanical which 
he does not surpass? He also is 
one << cui sit ingenium, cni mens di* 
vinior." The ^ os magna sonata* 
rum/' indeed, is not his ; but he has 
a language more general, more elo» 
quent, more animated; as much 
more arduous in its attainment as it 
is more extraordinary in its efl^ts. 
Where their arts resemble, the 
painter keeps his level with the 
poet ; where they diffisr, he takes a 
more elevated g^und. 

The advantage which poetry pos- 
sesses over pamting, in continued 
narration and successive impres- 
sion, cannot be advanced as a pecu- 
liar merit of the poet, since it re- 
sults from the nature of language, 
and is common to prose. 

The eye of the painter is required 
to be as much more sensible and 
acute than the eye of the poet, as 
the accuracy of him who imitates 
should exceed that of him who only 
describes. What is the verbal ex- 
pression of a passion, compared to 
Its visible presence ; the narration 
of an action to the action itself 
brought before your view ? What 
are the '* verba ardentia" of the 
poet, to the breathmg beauties, the 
living lustre of the pencil, rivalling 
the noblest products Vif nature, ex- 
pressing the characteristics of mat- 
ter and mind, the powers of soul, the 
perfection of form, the brightest 
bloom of colour, the golden glow of 
light ? Can the airy shadows of 
poetical imagery be compared to 
the embodied realities of art ? 

Where the poet cursorily ob- 
serves, the painter studies intensely ; 
what the one carries loosely in his 
memory, the other stamps upon his 
souL The forms and combinations 
of things, the accidents of light and 
colour, the relations of distance and 
degree, the passions, proportions, 
and properties of men and animals ; 
all the phenomena of ^^ the visible 
diurnal sphere," the painter most 
treasure up in his mind in clear, dis- 
tinct, indeuble impressions, and with 
t.ie powers of a magician call them 



up at a mementos warning, like 
*^ spirits from the vasty deep"' of hit 
imagination, 

«« To do his biddings and abide his wUl." 

From the nature of the medium 
through which the poet operates, 
he has an advantage over the paint- 
er, which considerably facilitates 
his progress. - As verse is construc- 
ted of language, modified by num- 
ber and measure, the poet may be 
said to pursue, in some degree, a 
preparatory course of study from 
his cradle ; he never talks but he 
may be considered as sharpening 
his tools, and collecting his mate- 
rials ; his instrument is never out 
of his hands, and whether he reads^ 
writes, or converses, he exercises 
his faculties in a way that appears 
to have a direct reference to his art, 
and to be a prelude to his perform- 
ance. 

The painter, on the other hand, 
makes use of a medium that has 
no analogy to speech, no connection 
with any of his ordinary habits or 
acquirements ; liis art speaks a lan- 
guage of the most uncommon con- 
struction, and most comprehensive 
influence : demanding the unremit- 
ting application of a life to produce 
that facility of expression, that flu- 
ency of graphic utterance, by which 
only he can hope to address himself 
effectually to the passions and under- 
standings of men. 

If to become familiar with the 
writings of the ancients, to com- 
prehend their beauties, and com- 
pose in their language, be the proud- 
est attainments of the scholar and 
the poet, how much more worthy 
of admiration is the skill of htm who 
pours forth his ideas in the glowing 
language of Nature ; who becomes 
familiar with all her beauties, who 
learns by heart all her characters, 
though numerous and varied, to an 
extent that reduces the amplitude 
of tlie Chinese tongue to a contract- 
ed alphabet ; and who can trace 
them through all their combinations, 
from the simplest blade of grass in 
the field, to the most complex ex- 
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ami^ of her power, iq that alpha 
and omega of her hand, the hiero- 
glyphic miracle^ man. 

The painter's e^t to ftoverdgn beauty 

true, 
Marks every gface, and heighfeent evciy 

hoe; 
Follows the fsur throagfa aU her forms 

and wiles, 
Studies her airs* and triamphs in her 

smiles; 
Imagines wondrous scenes as fancy 

warms. 
And revels rich in all Creation^s charms : 
Uis art her homage, and his sotil her 

shrine. 
She ndes hb life, and regulates lus line t 
While rapt to frenzy as the goddess 

fires. 
He poan to view the visions she in- 

spire& 

Presented to the cnltin^deye of Taste, 
No rock is barren, and no wild is ws^e ; 
No shape uncoudi, or savage, but in 

place, 
Exc:tes an interest, or assumes a grace; 
Whether the year's successive seasons 

roll. 
Or Proteus passion paint the varying 

soul; 
Whether, a^rt connder'd, or comlMn'd, 
The forms of matter, and the traits of 

mind; 
Nature, ezhaustless, still has power to 

warm. 
And every change of scene a novel 

charm: 
The dome-crown'd city, or the cottag'd 

phun. 
The rough cragg'd mountain, or tumul- 
tuous main ; 
The temple rich, in trophied pride ar- 

ray'd. 
Or moukTring in the melancholy shade ; 
The spoils of tempest, or the wrecks of 

time ; 
The earth abundant, and the heaven 

sublime: 
An to the painter purest joys impart, 
Del^ht his eye, and stnnulate hb art. 

From sense reclaimed to bliss of nobler 
birth. 
He envies not the bustling sons of earth. 
Who anxious climb the heights of 

wealth and power. 
The care-dothM pageants of a restless 
hour; 
VOL. V. MO. XXVIII. 



For him unlock the tpnngk of finer 

joy. 
The stores of sod, the sweets that never 

cloy; 
Nature for him unfolds her fairest day# 
For him puts on her picturesque array ; 
Beneath his eye new-brightens all hof 

charths. 
And yields her blushing beauties to his 

arms; 
Uts prize and praise pursU*d iu shadei 

or crowds; 
He fkncies prodigies, and peoples douds i 
Arrests in rapid g^ce each fleeting 

form, 
Loves the mild calmi and studies in die 

stomu 

To this eulogy of painting every 
painter will cordially assent, but the 
poet will not 8o promptly acquiesce 
in his own degradation. Impartial 
judges will maintain that the pow<^ 
ers of the painter and the poet are 
both creative ; and, when employed 
under the inspiration of real genius^ 
the efiects ot both are emmentljr 
striking. In some Instances the 
painter has the advantages of the 
poet, and in others the reverse is 
equally true. If the former exceed 
the latter in the exactness with 
which his conceptions are embodied) 
the latter often presents pictures ta 
the imagination which the fbrmer 
cannot express by the utmost force 
of his art The painter can only 
catch a particular instant, while the 
poet can exhibit the progress of an 
action ; and, though the artist may- 
boast c^ the superiority of imitation 
over description^ he must know that 
^ the poet's eye m a fine frenzy roll* 
ing" men sees more than lines and 
colours can possibly exliibit Be- 
sides, an impartial estimate must 
not overlook the superior number of 
the poef s pictures. While the 
painter is laboriously embodving a 
a single image, the poet produces a 
thousand pictures, and, though each 
individual sketch may be interior to 
the painter's individual labour, a 
thousand of the first may be coUec* 
tively of mere value than the tin^ 
one of the last 

A. 

8 



so 
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iro. VI. 
7b the Reflector. 

SIR, 

I KNOW not whether I am not 
taking too great a liberty in address- 
ing you; but as my motive is not a 
selfish one, but« as you will per- 
ceive,^ to benefit a man whom I am 
desirous of serving, that most plead 
my excuse, llie subject of my let- 
tser is a man in the prime of life, but 
apparently disgusted with every 
thing it is capable of affording. He 
is li&e one who has but just &irly 
commenced that journey which we 
must all take, and seems terrified 
by the disasters he has already en- 
countered, and those he yet may 
meet The death of a wife, whom 
lie appears to have loved with the 
greatest tendemesi, has left a blank 
In his mind and in his enioyments, 
which nothing seems capable of fill- 
ing up, and m which nothing seems 
able to console him. On the past he 
looks back witli anxiety, and on the 
future with fear and reluctance ; that 
has to him been a scene where dis- 
appointment has been Uie principal 
actor, and this seems to promise a 
fate no happier. Nor is the grief 
which preys upon him of that loud 
and obtrusive kind which seems to 
' beg for observation and pity ; but 
that silent kind of sensation which is 
not incompatible with occasional 
hours of pensive and, perhaps, pleas- 
ing melancholy. Yet it seems to 
weigh ^ heavy at his heart," and 
these intenals appear like the weak 
glimmerings of a wintry son, or the 
occasional flashes of a dying fire. 

His habits of life, his natural dis- 
position, his studies, every thing con- 
tributes to the nourishment of that 
ftreling which threatens to bury him 
while livii^, and make this life the 
grave of aU his joys. It is not long 
since he lent me ^* i^m merman on 
Solitude," with a leaf turned down 
at the following aflfecting passage : 
^^ Leave me to myself^" 1 exclaimed 



a thousand times. Within two years 
after my arrival in Germany, I lost 
the lovely idol of my heart, the ami- 
able companion of my life. Her de- 
parted spirtt still hovers round me ; 
the tender recollection of all that 
she was to me, the afflicting remem- 
brance of an that she suffered on my 
account, are always present to my 
mind. What purity and innocence ! 
what mildness and afiability i Her 
death was as calm and resigned as 
her soul was pure and virtuous! 
During five long months the pangs 
of dissolution hung continually round 
her. One day, as she reclined imon 
her pillow, while I read to her <* The 
Death of Christ," by Ramler, she 
cast her eyes over the page, and si- 
lently pointed out to me the follow- 
ing passage : « My breath grows 
weak, mv days are shortened, my 
heart is mil or affliction, and my soul 
prepares to take its flight" Alas ! 
when I recall these circumstances to 
my mind, and recollect how impos- 
sible it was for me to abandon the 
world at this moment of anguish and 
distress, when I had neither forti- 
tude to bear my afflicdons, nor cou- 
rage to resist them; while I was 
pursued by malice, and outraged by 
calumny ; in such a situation, I can 
easily conceive my exclamation 
might be << Leave me to myselL" 

Such were the sentiments express- 
ed on the page which was folded 
down s such, perliaps, had recently 
been his situation. It was like the 
picture of an absent friend, which 
recalled the well-known and living 
features to recollection, or rather 
presented them in an inanimate 
manner ; every drcumstance which 
attended the last parting moments 
of a beloved wife were here, per- 
haps, exactl)r related. Grief had 
taken posseanoo of his soul, and thus 
did he nouriah the destroying inva* 
der. 

Riding with him one morning, we 
conversed some time with an easy 
cheerfixlness on his part, on mine 
with all that gaiety wluch health, 
the fireshness of morning, and the 
view of a fine country naturally pro- 
duced. I was pleased with the hope 
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that his mind had recovered its 
usual tone, that the violence of his 
grief had subsided, and that tran* 
quiUity and cheerfabess had again 
resumed their place in the bosom 
they had so long deserted. 

We proceeded to — — , where 
we sat down to breakfast ; our con- 
▼ersation, however, continued, but 
it had lost its former animated cha- 
racter, and insensibly changed into 
a discussion of the nature of the 
more violent passions. I observed 
that those emotions which were dis- 
tinguished for their intensity, were 
likewise so for the shortness of their 
existence. ^ Ah,'* said he, <^ I once 
thou|;ht so too, but experience has 
coovmced me of my error : grief, 
for instance, will endure while there 
remains one animating; principle in 
the bosom which nourishes it'' 

" True," I replied; « but this is 
not the nature of grief; if it is suf- 
fered to take its natural course only, 
it will, sooner or later, subside ; it 
cannot exist on nothing : but if it is 
nourished by every possible means, 
if every inlet of joy, and every source 
of comfort and consolation are clo8« 
cd, and nothing but mournful reflec- 
tions indulged, it will, like a volca- 
nic fire, burn on till it consumes the 
parent who nourishes it But I fear, 
my fneod> you have already nou- 
rished it too much ; already has it 
weakened your frame, and made 
you incapable of enjoyment Rouse 
yourself from this culpable lethar- 
gy, equally dangerous to inind and 
body ; call forth every slumbering 
principle which can promote cheer- 
fulness ; for your body you must call 
a physician, for your mind you must 
find one in yourself." My (iiscourse 
was interrupted by a sigh, and ^' I 
have nothing more to do in this 
world, and I care not how soon I 
leave it" << Psha," said I, " this is 
not as it should be ; you are young, 
and may yet experience much hap* 
piness.'^ He sihiled ; it was a smile 
which at once expressed his doubt 
and his gentleness ; he was too mild 
for contradiction) but his smile was 
fill! of meanifitg. 



Show him* Mr. Reflector, the im- 
propriety of his conduct, and the 
dangerous tendency of indulging sen- 
timents so opposite to reason and to 
revelation, and you will oblige both 
him and your most obedient, 

ANTQKIO. 



For fhe Literary Magazine, 

ABSTRACT OF A REPORT ON AKB* 
BICAN ROADS. 

THE committee of the senate of 
the United States, to who:a was re- 
ferred the examination of the act en- 
titled << An act to enable the people 
of the eastern division of the terri- 
tory north-west of the river Ohio to 
form a constitudon and state govern* 
ment, and for the admission of such 
state into the union, on an equal foot- 
ing with the original states, and for 
other purposes," and to report the 
manner the money appropriated by 
said act ought to be applied, report 
as follows : 

That, upon the examination of the 
act, they find the one-twendeth part, 
or five per cent of the nett proceeds 
of the lands lying within the state of 
Ohio, and sold by congress after tlie 
30th June, 1802, is appropriated for 
laying out and making public roads, 
leadin|; from the navigable waters 
emptym^ into the Atlantic to the 
river Ohio, to said state, and through 
the same ; such roads to be laid out 
under the authority of congress, witk 
the consent of the several states 
through which the roads shall pas& 

By a subsequent law, passed on the 
3d of March, 1803, congress appro* 
priated 3 per cent of the said 5 per 
cent to laying out and making roads 
within the state of Ohio, leaving 3 
per cent of the appropriation con- 
tained in the first mentioned law un- 
expended ; which now remains for 
<< the laying out and making roads 
from the navigable waters emptying 
into the Atlantic, to the river Ohio^ 
to said state." 

The n^t proceeds of sales of lands 
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in the state of Ohio, from July tst, 
1802, to June 30th, 1803, inclusive, 
was DoUa. Cts. 

124,400 92 
From 1st July, 1803, to 

June 30th, 1804, 176,203 35 

From 1st July, 1804, to 

June SOth, 1805, 266,000 

From Ist July, 1805, to 

SOth September, 1805, 66,000 

Amounting in the whole 



to 



g 632,604 27 



Two per cent on which sum 
amounts to 12,652 dollars. 

Twelve thousand ux hundred and 
fifty-two dollars was, thci-eforc, on 
the 1st of October last, subject to 
uses directed by law, as mentioned 
in this report. The fund is constant- 
ly accumulating, and will probably, 
by the time preparations can be 
made for iu expenditure, amount to 
eighteen or twenty thousand dol» 
lars. 

The committee have examined, 
as far as their limited time, and the 
tcanty sources of facts within their 
reach, vould permit, the various 
routes which have been contemplatf 
ed, for laying out roads pursuant to 
the provisions of the act first men- 
tioned. 

The distance from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburg is 314 miles, by the usual 
route, and on a straight line about 

sro. 

From Philadelphia to the nearest 
point on the river Ohio, contiguous 
to the state of Ohio, which is proba- 
bly between Steubenville and the 
mouth of Grave creek, the distance 
by'the usual route is 360 miles, and 
on a straight line about 308. 

From Baltimore to the river Ohio, 
between the same points, and by the 
usual route, is 275 miles, and on a 
straight line 224. 

From this city (Washington), to 
the same points on the river Ohio, 
the distance is nearly the same as 
from Baltimore, probably the dif* 
ference is not a plurality of miles. 

From Richmond, in Virginia, to 
^he n^rest point on the Ohio, tUe 



distance by the usual route is S7T 
miles, but new roads are opening, 
which will shorten the distance 50 
or 60 miles ; 247 miles of the pro- 
posed road from Richmond north* 
westerly will be as good as the roads 
usually are in that country, but the 
remaining 70 or 80 miles arc bad 
for the present, and probably will 
remain so for a long time, as there 
seems to be no present inducement 
for the state of Virginia to incur the 
expense of making that part of the 
road passable. From Baltimore to 
the Monongahela, where the route 
fix)m Baltimore to the Ohio will in* 
tersect it, the distance, as usually 
travelled, is 218 miles, and on a 
straight line about 184. From this 
point, which is at or near Browns- 
ville, boats ^n pass down with great 
facility to the state of Ohio, during 
several montiis in the year. 

The above distances are not all 
stated from actual mensuration, but 
they are sufficientiy correct for the 
present purpose. 

The committee have not examin- 
ed any routes northward of that lead- 
ing from Philadelphia to the Ohio, 
nor southward of that leading from 
Richmond, because they suppose the 
roads to be Idd out must strike the 
Ohio, ip order to fulfil the law. 

The mercantile intercourse of the 
citizens of Ohio, with those of the 
Atlantic states, is cliiefly with Phi- 
ladelphia and Baltimore ; not very 
extensive with the towns on the Po- 
tomac within the district of Co* 
lumbia, and stiU less with Richmond 
in Virginia. At present, the great- 
est portion of their trade is with 
Philadelphia ; but their trade is ra- 
pidly inereasing with Baltimore, ow- 
ing to the difference of distance in 
fovour of Baltimore, and to the ad- 
vantage of boating down the Monon- 
gahela, from the point where the 
road strikes it, about 70 miles by wa-* 
ter, and 50 by land, above Pitts- 
burg. 

The sum appropriated for making 
toads is so small, that the committee 
have thought it most expedient to 
direct an expenditure to one route 
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coly; they have therefore endea- 
voured to fix on that which, for the 
present, will be most convenient to 
the citizens of Ohio, leaving to the 
fiiture benevolence and policy of 
congress an extension of them on 
this or any other route, and an in- 
crease of the requisite fund ; as ex- 
perience may point out their expe- 
<fiency or necessity. A wise govern- 
ment can never lose sight of an ob- 
ject so important as that of connect- 
ing a numerous and rapidly increas- 
ing population, spread over a fertile 
and extensive country, with the At- 
lantic states, now separated from 
them by mountains, which, by in- 
dustry and expence, moderate com- 
pared with the advantages, can be 
rendered passable. 

The route from Richmond mast 
necessarily approach the state of 
Ohio in a part thinly inhabited ; and 
which, from the nature of the soil 
and oUier circumstances, must re- 
main so, at least for a long time; 
and, from the hilly and rough con- 
dition of the country, no rcutds can 
be conveniently made leading to the 

Srincipal population of the state of 
hio. These considerations have 
induced us to postpone, for the pre- 
sent, any fuither consideration of 
that route. 

The spirit and perseverance of 
the people of Pennsylvania are such, 
in road making, that, no doubt, they 
will, in a little time, complete a road 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, as 
good as the nature of the ground 
will permit They are so particu- 
larly interested to facilitate the in- 
tercourse between their trading ca- 
pital Philadelphia, not only to Pitts- 
burgh, but also to the extensive coun- 
try within their own state, on the 
western waters, that thev will of 
course surmount the difficulties pre- 
sented by the Alleghany, Chesnut 
ridge, and Laurel hill, the three 
great and almost the sole impedi- 
ments which now exist on that route. 

The i>eople of Maryland, with no 
less 8{»rit and perseverance, are en- 
gaged in making roads from BalU- 
tlmore and the western boundary of 



the district of Columbia, through 
Fredericktown to Williamsport. 

Were the government of the Unit- 
ed States to direct the expenditure 
of the fond in contemplation upon 
either of these routes, for the pre- 
sent, in Pennsylvania or Maryland, 
it would probably so far interfere 
with the respective states as to pro- 
duce mischief instead of benefit ; es* 
pecially as the sum to be laid out by 
the United States is too inconsidera- 
ble alone to effect objects of such 
magnitude. But as Maryland has no 
particular interest to extend its road 
across die mountains, and if it had it 
would be impracticable, because the 
state does not extend so far, the 
committee have thought it expedi- 
ent to recommend the making of a 
road from Cumberland, on the north 
bank of the Potomac, and within 
the state of Maryland, to the river 
Ohio, at the most convenient place 
between a point on the eastern bank 
of said river, opposite to Steuben - 
ville and the mouth of Grave creek, 
which empties into the Ohio, a little 
below Whelen, in Virginia. This 
route will meet and accommodate 
the roads leading ft*om Baltimore 
and the district of Columbia ; it will 
cross the Monongahela at or near 
Brownsville, sometimes called Red- 
stone, where the advantage of boat- 
ing can be taken, and from the point 
where it will probably intersect the 
Ohio, there are now roads, or they 
can easily be made over feasible and 
proper gi*ound, through the princi- 
palpopulation of the state of Ohio. 

Cumberland is situated at the 
eastern foot of the Alleghany moun- 
tain, about eighty miles from Wil- 
liamsport by Uie usual route, which 
is circuitous, owing to a large bend 
in the Potomac, on the bank of which 
the road now runs ; the distance on 
a straight line is not more than 50 
or 55 miles, and over tolerable 
ground for a road, which will pro- 
bably be opened by the state of Ma- 
lyland, should the proposed route be 
established over the mountains. 

From Cvmberland to the western 
extretnity of LAurel hill, by th« 
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route now traveled, the distance is 
66 miles, and on a straght line about 
55. On this part of we route the 
fir^ and very considerable expendi- 
tures are specially necessary. From 
laurel hill to \he Ohio river, by the 
usual route, is abottt 70 miles, and 
on a straight line 54 or 55 ; the road 
is tolerable, though capable of im- 
provement 

To carry Into effect the princi- 
ples arising from the foregoi^ &cts, 
the committee present a bill tor the 
consideration ot the senate. To take 
the proper measures for carrying 
into effect the section of the law re- 
specting a road or roads to the state 
of Ohio, is a duty imposed upon con- 
gress by the law itsel£ 

To enlarge on the hi^ Import- 
ance of cementing the umon ot onr 
citizens on the western waters with 
those of the Atlantic states, would 
be unnecessary. Politicians have ge- 
nerally agreed that rivers unite the 
interests and promote the friendship 
of those who inhabit their banks; 
while mountains, on the contrary, 
tend to the disunion and estrange- 
ment of those who are separated by 
them. In the present case, to make 
the cnxdced ways straight and the 
rough ways smooth, will in eflfect 
remove the intervening mountains, 
and, by fecilitating the intercourse 
of our western brethren with those 
on the Atlantic, essentially unite 
them in ifUeresf^ which is the most 
efiectual means of onitiog the human 
race. 



For the Uieraryi Mdgajdne. 

MARITIME IMPROVEMENTS. 

MR. GRANT, who has lately 
pubtisbed an. account of his Voyage^ 
circumnavigated the globe in vessels 
which, acoordiog to the opinion of 
some who mig^t have been esteem^ 
ed competent judges,. were not fit to 
gatoseal His abipi the Lady Nel* 



aon^ did not lose a single ttan, and 
arrived at Port Jackson, in Kew 
Holland, without the least damage 
in hull, mast, or rigging. There 
was novelty in the constnictioii of 
the Lady Nelson, which, upon Mr. 
Grant^s experience, is also a mosi 
important improvement She waa 
built with a sliding keel, divided in- 
to three several parts, with conside- 
rable intervals between them. Mr* 
Grant and captain Shank are of opi* 
uion, that vessels Uius constructed 
sail fiister, steer easier, tack and 
wear quicker and in less room, carry 
more freight, draw less water, ride 
easier at anclior, take the ground 
better, are more likely to be saved 
in casD of shipwreck^ have the ad- 
vantage of all others In case of losing 
the rudder, and last longer than 
those built in the cooMBon way. 
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PICTURE OF ZARARA. 

ZAHARA in a sandy (riain in 
northern Africa, in general near 
two thousand miles in leogth| and 
one thousand in breadth. 

At present there are thirty^twe 
known oases, or habitable countrlesi 
In the Zahara, which have been 
rendered fertile by springs of fresh 
water. The largest of these are in- 
habited bv diffisrent tribes. Those 
colonies of Moors, which overBptread 
tbe desert of Barbary, are said te 
be seventeen in number, llie other 
oaaes, being not so large, only serve 
as points tor the refi^hment and 
rest of caravans, and small parties 
of way*fiarer& 

The caravans traverse this greal 
desert in nine principal directions 
The Moorish ^bes who reside in 
it, pass over it at every point. 

'rhe soil of the Zahara contlsts of 
fine aandt a mass of small and un» 
combined particles ; these partiGle% 
however» aire not stony, like the 
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dements of sasd, but susceptible of 
petrification. Bein^ composed of 
infinitely small grams to a very 
great depths and being aritated by 
•inds like the waves of the sea, 
tiicy are formed into mountains, 
which, fixNn the same cause, are 
shortly after dispersed, and raised 
to a considerable height, till their 
difliistoa obscures the rays of the 



Oa tills sandy extent there may 
frequently be seen columns of sand 
resembling water-spouts. Their 
nature is averse to combination, 
since in the whole desert there are 
scarcely any rocks, and fertile 
countries sparingly scattered in it. 

From the plains north of the Se- 
negal I have seen these sand-spouts 
rise in the form of columns, some- 
times advandn^ with rapidity, at 
ottiers proceedrag with majestic 
downess, and at all times affording 
a grand and magnificent spectacle. 
Their rapidity is sometimes so great 
that they are scarcely visible, when 
they vanish so as to resemble rib« 
boos floating in the air, the lower 
extremities always touching the 
earth ; at other times their upper 
extremities rise to an immense 
height, and are lost in the clouds : 
thM spouts frequently break at a 
great elevation, and the immense 
voAume of sand is dispersed through 
the atmosphere ; at other times 
they break apparently in the mid- 
dle, and the report is umilar to the 
explosion of a mine. 

One day I counted three of these 
•pouts at the dbtance of about a 
mile from each other : thecUameter 
of the greatest seemed to be two 
feet, and the rapidity of all of them 
was prodigious. 

Vast as the Zahara is, compared 
in extent with some mighty king- 
doms of Europe, it occupies no con- 
•iderable portion of Africa. I am 
inclined to believe that it has not 
always been an unproductive and 
tolttary desert, though no evidence 
exists to support our conjectures of 
its former fertility and populs^tion. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

WRECKERS. 

THE West India wreckers are 
persons licensed by the governor of 
the Bahamas to cruize among these 
islands, and afford relief to wrecked 
vessels. By way of recompense, 
they receive salvage on whatever 
property they rescue from the 
waves. They are hardy, dexterous, 
and enterprizing ; being habituated, 
from early life, to the perils of the 
deep, and to diving for concha^ 
which abound on their shores. The 
ensuing dialogue is a striking com- 
ment on their notions of morality : 

Happening, says a late voyager, 
in the coarse of one of mv passages 
through the Bahamas, to fall in with 
a wrecker, I held as long a conver- 
sation with him as his haste would 
permit, and was inquisitive on the 
subject of his occupation. I will set 
down the dialogue as it took place. 

Q. From whence came you I 

A, (As it caught my ear) From 
Providence — last from PhtUmingo 
Bay, In Icumy (a fEuniliar way of 
pronouncing Flamingo Bay, in Ex* 
umaj, 

Q. Where are you bound to? 

A, On a racidng voyage to Quby 
(Cuba^ and the westwarl 

Q, Are there many of you in this 
quarter? 

A. Morgan, I, and Phinander 
(Fernandez): parted company a- 
while aga 

Q. What success in cruizing I 

Ji. Middling, but middling. 

Q. We have seen very few wreck- 
ers to the eastward ; are there ma- 
ny to the westward ? 

A. We lay with forty sail four 
months along Fioriday shore. 

Q. Fortv sail I 'Fhen certainly 
you must have had many opportu- 
nities of being essentially serviceable 
to vessels passing the gulf stream, 
by directing them to keep off* from 
places of danger, with which you 
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made it yoar business to become ac- 
quainted ? 

A, Not much of that ; they went 
on generally in the night. 

Q. But then you might have af- 
forded them timely notice, by mak- 
ing beacons on shore, or showing 
your lights ? 

A, No, no (laughing) : we always 
put them out, for a better chance by 
night. 

Q, But would there not have been 
more humanity in showing them 
their danger \ 

A, I did not go there for human- 
ity : I went racking, (In truth, as 
strong an apologv as any that can 
be suggested for it) 



For the Uterary Magazine, 

SUBTERRANBAK SKETCH OF 
SWEDEN. 

SWEDEN may truly be desig- 
nated as a mineral country, for the 
metals actually constitute the prin- 
cipal source of its wealth and pros- 
perity. In this point of view, nature 
may be said to have treated the in- 
habitants in the same manner that 
a sage but economical mother treats 
her children ; for she has granted 
whatsoever is negessary with pro- 
fiiuon, what may be deemed useful 
with moderation, and what is bril- 
liant, but dangerous, with parsi- 
mony. 

In that country the quantity of 
the different metals is in the inverse 
pi*oportion of the price of gold, sil- 
ver, copper, and iron. The moun* 
tains, in addition to these, contain 
marble and other ornamental stones, 
which at present are merely objects 
of curiosity, but will, at some period 
not far distant, be better known. 

Of the precious metals, little more 
than mere sfiecimeru may be said 
to be obtained. A fow unproduc- 
tive mines, which private persons 
had undertaken to work during the 
last century, have been abandoned, 
and gold is at present extracted from 



but two. At AldeUarB, in Uie pro- 
vince of Smaland, in the course of 
twentv-six years, they have only ob- 
tained to the amount of 70,000 
franks ; and, from the produce of 
Fahlun, in conjunction with the 
above, Sweden cannot be said to 
have reaped more than forty*five 
marks of gold annually. 

The only silver mine worthy of 
notice is that of Sala, in Westma- 
nia. During the reign of Christina 
it yielded 20,000 marks of silver ; 
but at present it produces no more 
than from two to three thousand, 
which scarcely repays the expences. 

It is worked by an association of 
several individuals, who are £ivour- 
ed by means of certain special pri- 
vileges, burthensome to the whole 
canton, and is one of those establish- 
ments at first projected by a blind 
cupidity, and afterwards persevered 
in from mere habit, without being 
attended either with advantage to 
the public or to individuals. 

Copper is one of the principal 
productions of Sweden. At the pre- 
sent period, however, they do not 
extract more than from six to seven 
thousand ship-pounds* yearly, from 
all the ten copper mines now work- 
ed. The two principal ones are 
those of Fahlun, in Dalecarlia, and 
Atwidaberg, in Ostrogothia, the 
latter of whioli alone produces 2000 
ship-pounds. 

The former of these merits par- 
ticular attention in every point of 
view. It is known in that country 
by the name of the Koftparbergy 
and situate at about forty leagues to 
the north of Stockholm. It is visit- 
ed every year by a multitude of tra- 
vellers, some of whom are induced 
to repair thither from an attach- 
ment to mineralogical pursuits, and 
others from motives of mere curio- 
sity. In 1802, I myself happened 
to be there, and employed nearly 
four hours in examining the mine. 

* A ship-pound, or schip^nnd, is the 
usual measure of minerals in the north 
of Ettrope, and neariy equivalent to 
three French quintals. 
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Yoa first descend (having been pre- 
viously provided with a kind of 
masquerade dress), by means of a 
staircase, to the bottom of an im« 
mense excavadon, and afterwards 
penetrate into its recesses by means 
of a narrow passage, at the end of 
which you seem to have arrived at 
the region of shades. One of the 
miners precedes, and another fol* 
lows, each carrying a lighted torch 
of pine ; the column of travellers 
advances slowly by the light of 
these, sometimes through galleries 
cut into the* rock, sometimes des- 
cending along ladders, and some- 
times crossing frail bridges, sus- 
pended over terrible abysses. 

The mineral, which appertains to 
a company of two hundrol different 
prq>rietors, is equally divided among 
them ; sixty only of these, who pos- 
sess a knowledge of the art, have 
the privilege of smelting it, and 
they alone have the privilege of 
purchasing the other shares. At 
Fahlun it is only converted into 
what is termed ilack cofifier^ by 
working ; after which it is carried 
to a fiimace, for the purpose of be- 
ing again purified. 

The former of these operations is 
performed by means of wood, with 
which the mineral is intermixed, 
and the thick smoke which arises 
at once darkens and infects the ho- 
rizon around. We are assured, 
however, '< that neither man nor 
animals are affected, and that no 
|)articular malady is known either 
m that town or neighbourhood : but 
the plants as well as the edifices ex- 
perience the eflfects of these exhala- 
tions, in which vitriol predominates. 
It is only by means of extraordinary 
care that the adjacent lands are 
rendered in any degree fertile. 
The wood, of which most of the 
houses are composed, is also cor- 
roded by the air impregnated with 
these vapours, and becomes insensi- 
bly converted into a species of char- 
coal, which yields to the pressure of 
the fingers. These exhalations,*' it 
is added, ^< even attack metal itsel£ 
The inhabitants of Fahlun are par- 
ticularly desirous to cover tlieir 
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churches with plates of a mineral 
to which they are indebted for their 
[Prosperity, but this sheathing of 
coppMcr is soon attacked by the vi- 
triolic vapours, and stands in need 
of being iitfquently repaired." 

About five hundred workmen arc 
constantly employed in the mine of 
Fahlun. They never sleep, and but 
seldom eat their meals^ in the sub- 
terraneous regions; two personsy 
however, remain constantly below, 
to prevent any accident by fire. 
Eight horses at^ kept in stables cut 
out of the solid rock ; a council room 
has also been formed in the same 
manner ; the principal persons con- 
nected with the works sometimes 
assemble there, ^ and it was there 
also that Gustavus III, affecting ori- 
ginality in every thing, without re- 
curring to the forms usually em- 
ployed in the Swedish chancery, 
wiUiout consulting the ministers 
whom he had left behind him on the 
surface of the earth, ngned a royal 
proclamation, by which he granted 
an exemption from certain duties on 
gold, silver, and lead." 



For the IMerary Magazine. 

LETTERS OF GRAT. 

IN a late work, translated from 
the German by miss Plumti^, 
there appears several letters from^ 
the poet Gray, to a genUeman of 
Switzerland, b^ name Bonstetten. 

Bonstetten, in his youth, resided 
for some time at Cambridg^, during 
which he enjoyed an almost daily 
intercourse with the poet Gray, who 
atuched himself to him with great 
ardour, and soon became his warm- 
est and most confidential friend. 
Every one who is acquainted with 
Gray's works will doubtiess read 
with the deepest interest the ibllow- 
inp; reliques of his correspondence 
with his young friend. 

« Cambridge^ April 12, 1770. 

<< Never did I feel, my dear Bon- 

stetton, to what a tedious lengtii the 
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few short moments of our life may 
be extended, by impatience and ex- 
pectation, till you had left me ; nor 
ever knew before with so strong a 
conviction how much this frail body 
sympathizes with the inquietude <» 
tne mind. I am grown old in the 
compass of less than three weeks, 
like the sultan in the Turkish tales, 
that did but plunge his head into a 
vessel of water, and take it out again, 
as the standers by affirmed, at the 
command of a dervise, and found 
he had passed many years in capti- 
vity, and begot a large femily of 
children, llie strength and spirits 
that now enable me to write to you 
are only owing to your last letter : a 
temporary gleam of sunshine, hea- 
ven Knows when it may shine again ; 
I did not conceive till now, I own, 
what it was to lose )rou, nor felt the 
solitude and insipidity of my own 
condition before I possessed the hap. 
piness of your friendship ; I must 
cite another Greek writer to you, 
because it is much to my purpose : 
he is describing the character of a 
genius truly inclined to philosophy. 
* It includes,' he says, * qualifica- 
tions rarely united in one single 
mind, quickness of apprehension, 
and a retentive memory, vivacity 
and application, gentleness and mag- 
nanimity ; to these he adds an in- 
vincible love of truth, and conse- 
quently of probity and justice. Such 
a soul,' continues he, * will be little 
inclined to sensual pleasures, and 
consequently temperate ; a stran^r 
to illiberality and avarice ; bemg 
accustOKmea to the most e:i^tensive 
views of things, and sublimest con- 
templations, it will contract a habi- 
tual greatness, will look down with 
a Idnd of disregard on human life, 
and on death, consequently, will 
possess tlie truest fortitude. Such,' 
says he, * is the mind bom to govern 
the rest of mankind.' But these 
very endowments, so necessary to a 
soul formed for philosophy, are of- 
ten its iniin, especially when joined 
to the external advantages of wealth, 
nobility, strength, and beauty ; that 
is, if it light on a bad soil, and want 
its proper nurture, which nothing 



but an excellent education can be- 
stow. In this case he is depraved 
by the public example, the theatres 
that inspire it with felse opinions, 
terri^ it with felse infemy, or ele« 
vate It with felse applause ; and re- 
member that extraordinary vices., 
&nd extraordinary virtues, are 
equally the produce of a vigo- 
rous mind: little souh are alike 
incapable of the one and the other. 
* If you have ever met with the por- 
trait sketched out by Plato, you will 
know it again :' for my part, to my 
sorrow, I have had that nappiness ^ 
I see the principal features, and I 
forsee the dangers with a trembling 
anxiety. But enough of this ; I re- 
turn to your letter. It proves, at 
least, that in the midst of your 
new gaieties, I still hold some place 
in your memory, and, what pleases 
me abov« all, it has an air of undis- 
sembled sincerity. Go on, my best 
and amiable friend, to show your 
heart simply, and without the sha- 
dow of disguise, and leave me to 
weep over it, as I now do, no mat- 
ter whether from joy or sorrow." 

" Afiril Id, 1770. 
" Alas ! how do I every moment 
feel the truth of what I have some- 
where read, * Ce ricBt futa le voivj 
gue de e'en BouvcTurj** and yet that 
remembrance is the only satisfectioa 
I have left. My life now is but a 
perpetual conversation with your 
shadow ; the knovm sound of your 
voice still rings in my ears ; there, 
on the comer of the fender you are 
standing, or tinkling on the piano- 
forte, or stretched at length on the 
S0&. Do you r^ect, my dearest 
friend, that it is a week or eight 
days before I can receive a letter 
from you, and as much before you 
can have my answer ; that all that 
time I am employed with more than 
Herculean toil, in pushing the tedi- 
ous hours along, and wi^ng to 
annihilate them ; the more I strive, 
the heavier they move, and the lon- 
ger they erow ? I cannot bear this 
place, where I have spent many 
tedious years within less than a 
month since you le& me. I am go- 
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lag in a few days to see poor N , 
invited by a letter, wherein he men- 
tions you in such terms as add to 
my r^rd for him, and express my 
own sentiments better than I can do 
raysell < I am concerned,' says he, 
^ that I cannot pass half my life with 
him; I never met with any one 
who pleased and suited me so well : 
the miracle to me is, how he comes 
to be so little spoiled, and the mira- 
cle of miracles will be, if he conti- 
nues so in the midst of every danger 
of education, and without any ad- 
vantages but from his own excellent 
nature and understanding. I own I 
am very anxious for him on this 
account, and perhaps your inquie- 
tude may have proceeded from the 
same cause. I hope I am to hear 
when he has passed that cursed sea, 
or he will forget me thus in iusulam 
relegatum. If he should, it is out of 
my power to retaliate.' Surely you 
have written to him, my dear Bon- 
stetten, or surely you will t He has 
moved me with these gentle and 
sennble expressions of his kindness 
for you; are you untouched by 
them? 

^ You do me the credit, and folse 
or true it goes to my heart, of as- 
cribing to me vour love for many 
virtues of the highest rank. Would 
to heaven it were so { But they are 
indeed the fruits of your ovm noble 
and generous understanding, which 
has hitherto struggled against the 
stream of custom, passion, and ill- 
company, even when you were but 
a child ; and will you now give way 
to that stream when your strength 
is increased ? Shall the jargon of 
French sophists, the allurements of 
painted women, comme ilfaut^ or 
the vulgar caresses of prostitute 
beauty, the property of all who can 
afford to purchase it, induce you to 
give up a mind and body by Nature 
distin^ished from all others, to 
folly, idleness, disease, and vain re- 



May 9, 1770. 
<< I am returned, my dear Bon- 
stetten, from the little journey I 
made into Suffolk, without answer- 
ing the end proposed. The thought 
that you might have been with me 
Uiere has embittered aU my hours : 
your letter has made me happy, as 
happy as so gloomy, so solitary a 
being as I am, is capable of being 
made. I know, and have too often 
felt, the disadvantages I lay myself 
under, how much 1 hurt the little 
interest I have in you, by this air of 
sadness so contrary to your nature 
and present enjoyments: but sure 
you will forgive, though you cannot 
sympathise with me. It Is impos- 
sible for me to dissemble with you ; 
such as I am, I expose my heart to 
your view, nor wish to conceal a 
single thought from your penetrat- 
ing ejres. All that you say to me, 
especially on the subject of Switzer« 
land, is infinitely acceptable. It 
feels too pleasing ever to be folfilled ; 
and, as often as I read over ywr 
truly kind letter, written long since 
from London, I stop at these wordsy 
** La mort qtd fietU glacer nos bras 
avant quails soient crUrelaces*^ 



morse \ Have a care, my ever 
amiable fnend, of loving what you 
do not approve. Know me for your 
most foithfiil and most humble des* 
pote.** 



For tke Literary Magazine, 

A PORTRAIT OF A PROJECTOR, 

AN enterprising man in narrow 
circumstances (for the rich will sel- 
dom risk in this kind of adventurs 
until the probability of success is 
rendered in some measure conside*' 
table} s a poor man conceives a 
project by which he hopes to alter 
his circumstances, and considers the 
means, mechanical as well as com* 
mercial, that is to say, how the 
thing is to be done, and how he 
shall ac(}uire the means of paying 
the expence of doing it For the 
former he must depend upon his 
own ingenuity, and for the latter he 
can seldom, at first, have any great* 
er dependence than the spare time 
he can aflford from those exertions 
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of indiistiy which are necessary to 
procure him bread. After roach 
incessant labour, too often attended 
with severe distress from borrow- 
ing too much of the indlspensible 
time required for his subsistence, 
the projector either finds himself re- 
duced to beggary, or his plan be- 
comes so for probable, in respect to 
its result, that he can apply to some 
other man of greater capital than 
himself for assistance. 

This second projector is usually 
a man of small fortune, and disposed 
to adventure from motives some- 
what of the same kind as those 
which impelled the original con- 
triver. He engages part of his lit- 
tle property in the scheme, with the 
hopes of speedily becoming indepen- 
dent Difficulties still present them- 
selves; moiv money is wanted; 
and as long as the monied man can 
supply the necessities of the inven- 
tion and of the inventor, he is in all 
probability tempted by the sanguine 
expectations of the latter to go on. 
Embarrassment, contention, legal 
processes, ruin to the man Who 
risked his property, and a prison to 
the inventor, are too frequently the 
result of this first combination, even 
in cases where the invention may 
itself have been of value ; and still 
more frequetitly, when, as it com- 
monly happens, the invention is the 
mere speculation of an uninformed, 
and, perhaps, unprincipled man. 
For it is the nature of these under- 
takings, as soon as the mind becomes 
habituated to them, that they mis- 
lead the operator inton notion of 
their probable success in spite of 
every intervening impediment ; and 
the inventor must possess more for- 
titude than usually falls to the lot of 
a poor man, if he does not go on to 
flatter himself and his panner as 
long as any money is to be by such 
means obtained. 

When the inventor lias acted up- 
ri^tly, or the first supporter i>rove8 
a candid man, and not of a vindic- 
tive disposition, it commonly hap- 
pens that he withdraws out of the 
concern with the loss of a whole or 
a part of his capital, and retains no 



share whatever in it, lest the legal 
consequences of a partnership sboiSdj 
at some future period, deprive him 
of the remainder of his property. 
The inventor must then apply to 
some other capitalist, himself pos- 
sessing tools and machinerv, and his 
former friend being left to the 
chance of that remuneration which 
^e gratitude or the justice of the 
speculator may afford him ; a 
chance which, upon the whole, as 
the future labours of the inventor 
will probably be considerable, is not 
likely to realize itself in fuiy benefi- 
cial form. A second and a third 
supporter may in this way be tired 
or exhausted. The inventor neoesf 
sarily learns much at their expence, 
and either becomes an unprincipled 
speculator, or contriver of schemes 
to raise money in this express way ; 
or else he goes on to perfect his in- 
vention, and the last partner either 
shares it with him, purchases it of 
him, or by some quirk of law de- 
prives him of the whole. 

From this crqde outline of a pro- 
cess which is every day 501 ng for- 
ward, especially in Great Britain ; 
a process which, like the lottery, 
enriches a few, while multitudes be* 
come the losers, it n[iay be seen how 
little vpon the whole it is likely that 
inventors should pass through all 
the difficulties of their progress from 
poverty to opulence, by ^e extreme 
labour of bnnging a pew scheme to 
perfection, siS)ject tp an endless 
struggle with partners, whose natu- 
ral interest and prudential motives 
ought to lead them to proceed with 
slowness and caution. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

weld's travels. 

I HAVE made some extracts from 
this work, in order to show those who 
have no opportunity of judging for 
themselves, how little credit is due 
to the remarks of this mistaken and 
prejudiced writer. 



WKLD'S travels/ 



Page 3, speaking of Philadelphia, 
he sayS| ^^ The city makes a poor 
appearance, as nothing is visible 
finom the water but confused heaps 
of wooden atorehouaea^ crowded up- 
on each other." His travels were 
published in 1796 ; and who that has 
ever visited the eastern part of our 
city at that time, and long before, 
wcmld suppose Mr. Weld had einer 
seen it ? Did he write from mere 
recollection, careless whether he 
wrote truth or falsehood, so that he 
could furnish the people of the unit^ 
ed kingdom with a book, and him- 
self with the profits ; or #id he know- 
ingly write a fiEilsehood ? I will not 
say he did the latter, though I can- 
not well conceive how he could pos<p 
sibly commit so gross an error. 

Page 12..^^ Amongst the uppermost 
circles in Philadelphia,pride,haugh^ 
Kiness, and ostentation are conspicu- 
ous ; and it seems as if nothing could 
make them happier than that an or* 
der of nobility should be established, 
by which they might be exalted 
above their fellow-citizens, as much 
as they are in their own conceit. In 
the manners of the people in general 
tiiere is a coldness and reserve, as if 
the]^ were suspicious of some designs 
against them, which chills to the 
very heart those who come to visit 
them. In their private societies a 
triateaae is apparent, near which 
mirth and gaiety can never ap- 
proach." Perhaps one who is not 
well acquainted with the manners 
of ^ the uppermost circles" in other 
cities beside the one in which he re* 
sides, has no right to determine on 
the correctness of the remarks in 
the first part of the foregoing pas- 
sage ; but I think I may safely pro- 
nounce it, if not folse, something so 
much tike it as scarcely to merit a 
distinction. I very much question if 
Mr. W. mixed much with society of 
any Idnd, particularly the hi^er 
classes, for he would have found by 
far too much good breeding, urbani- 
ty, and affability, and too little 
^\ pride, haughtiness, and ostenta- 
tion," to justify a remark so destitute 
of truth and candour. With respect 
tQ the second observation, I must 



observe, that I have been resident 
in Philadelphia too long not to know 
that there is as little truth in this as 
in the other : with a few exceptions, 
every foreigner may rest assured of 
being treat^ by our citizens as they 
are treated by him; if he is affable, 
he will find them so; if his conver- 
sation is free and unrestrained, he 
will find theirs no less so; if he 
laughs, they will laugh with him; 
and if he weeps (but Mr. W. forgot 
to mention this), they will weep with 
him ; nor will they stop here, for 
they will wipe away his tears, and 
anoint his race with the oil of glad- 
ness. What he means by a triateaae 
I cannot tell, but I am certain it is a 
something not very common, for he 
says mirth and gaiety can never ap- 
proach it Now I have been in vtvy 
many companies, where mirth and 
gaiety was ever a welcome and che- 
rished guest, when his presence was 
not inconsistent with propriety and 
decorum ; but this man delights in 
misrepresentation, when speaking of 
this city and its inhabitants, as will 
be plainly seen hereafter. 

Page 17. " I must here observe^ 
that among the generality of the 
lower sort of people in the United 
States, and particularly amongst 
those of Philadelphia, there is a 
want of good manners which ex- 
cites the surprise of almost every 
foreigner. I wish also that it may 
not be thought that this remark has 
been made merely because the same 
deference and the same respectful at- 
tention which we see so commonly 
^d, by the lower orders in Great 
Britain and Ireland, to those who 
are in a situation somewhat superior 
to themselves, is not also paid in 
America to persons in the same sta- 
tion : it is the want of common ci- 
vility I complain of^ which it is al- 
ways desirable to hold between man 
and man, let their situations in life 
be wliat they may, and which Is not 
contraiy to the dictates of nature, or 
to the spirit of genuine liberty, as it 
Is observable in the behaviour of the 
wild Indians that wander through 
the forests of this vast continent, the 
roost ^e and independent of all hu- 
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man beings. In the United States, 
however, the lower classes of peo- 
ple will return rude and imperti- 
nent answers to questions couched 
in the most civil terms; and will in- 
sult a person that bears the appear- 
ance of a gentleman, on purpose to 
show how much they consider them- 
selves on an equali^ with him. Ci- 
vility cannot be purchased from 
them on an^ terms ; they seem to 
think that it is incompatible with 
freedom, and that there is no other 
wa^ of convincing a stranger that 
he is really in a land of liberty, but 
bf being surly and ill-mannered in 
his presence.** 

In what light the manners of the 
people in Philadelphia appear to 
foreignei*s I know not; perhaps they 
may be surprised to find less good 
manners here than in Europe ; a 
proposition, however, which I do 
not fuUy assent ta But is Mr. W. 
to determine in what good manners 
shaU consist ? Notwithstanding this 
very good-natured gentleman is so 
V&17 obliging as not to expect the 
Same deference, Sec., here, which is 
found in Great Britain and Ireland, 
be has discovered a want oi common 
civiHty! Ah, Mr. Weld, however 
yon may auempt to qualify it, a 
falsehood so ^oss will never |p 
down; it will still remain an abomi- 
nable and nauseadng fidsehood, only 
to be relished and digested bjr such 
slaves as yourself^ who, while in the 
land of potatoes, are humble and un- 
assuming; but, when landed on a 
shore where they are unknown, they 
assume all that arrogance and pride 
they complain of; and when it is 
proudly and properly repelled b^ an 
independent and indignant spirit, 
they are only paid in their own coin. 
Every one who has been here knows, 
«nd, if candid, will readily admit, 
thAt even among the lowest classes 
a civil answer may be obtained on 
very easy terms*— by asking a civil 
question ; and be assured, sir, every 
one will attribute (he bad treatment 
ycm met with, if such was tlie case, 
u> its proper cause, a want of civili- 
ty in yoursel£ The people of Ame- 
rica are not yet reduced to the 



wretched expedient of showing dietir 
freedom by their incivility ; nor have 
they occasion. Thank heaven, they 
have the substance 61 liberty, and 
they care not thoueh as impertinent 
a fellow as yourself should run away 
with the sliadow ; however, I would 
not advise you to publish your arri- 
val in the public prints, when next 
you condescend to visit Philadelphia, 
for sliould you, depend on it, the 
contempt you merit will follow yoa 
in every walk, and cross you in 
every path. 

Page 74, " The farmer also, who 
rents fifty %cres of arable land in 
l^gUnd, lives far more comforta- 
bly, in every respect, than the &r- 
mer of Pennsylvania, or in any other 
of the middle states, who owns 200 
acres of land ; his house will be bet- 
ter ftimished, and his table more 
plentifully covered. That the farm- 
ers do not live better m America, I 
hardly know whether to ascribe to 
tlieir love of making money, or to 
tlieir real indiflerence about better 
fare ; perhaps it may be owin^, in 
some measure, to both ; certam it 
is, however, that their mode of liv- 
ing is nfiost wretched.** As to the 
manner in which the farmers of 
England live, all the information I 
have collected, and I tliink my sour- 
ces correct, gives the " lie direct** to 
Mr. W.'s assertions. And respect- 
ing the causes which induce the 
^mers of Pennsylvania to live so 
wretchedly, he need not be at the 
trouble to investigate; he need nei« 
ther ascribe it to their love of mak* 
ing money, or to their real indifier* 
ence about better &re : it is owing 
to neither, for it is not the truth : 
the farmers of Pennsylvania live as 
well as any people in the world, if 
living well consists in having good 
houses to live in, and tables well 
loaded with the wholesomest pro- 
ductions of til ei r native soil. If they 
have not many luxuries, it is not be- 
cause tliey cannot have them, but 
because tliey do not want them ; and 
surely the farmers oi England can- 
not boast of enjoying a luxurious life, 
if authors of reputation may be re- 
lied Qn ; and I think almost any one 
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U entitled to more credit than one 
who deals so largely in falsehood and 
misrepresentation. ■ 

Page 65. After complaining of the 
tavemS) the provisions, and the in* 
dvility of the hostlers, " who," he 
says, ^ are so sullen and disobliging, 
that you feel uiclined to do every 
thing yourself rather than be indebt- 
ed to them for their assistance,'' he 
adds, ^ nor will money make them 
alter their conduct ; civility, as I 
have before said, is not to be pur- 
diased in America; nevertheless, 
the people will pocket your money 
with the utmost readiness, though 
without thanking you for iL Of all 
bdngs on the earth, Americans are 
(he most interested and covetous.'* 

The first part of this passage oon- 
tains merely a repetition of what he 
has before asserted ; it is therefore 
unnecessary to notice it: but who 
but Mr. W. would have hazarded 
the last assertion I This is an in&- 
mous attempt to degrade the people 
of these states to the same place with 
the most contemptible of mankind— 
misers: but deeds are better than 
words to prove the £ftlsity of the 
chai^ge. I refer to our public cha- 
rideS| to the assistance so generally 
and mutually afforded in times of 
pubfic as well as private calamity. 
With this trait of their character 
he could not be unacquainted, and 
yet he says, ^ Of all beings on the 
earth, Americans are the most in* 
terested and covetous." 

Page 23. After speaking of the 
bold and extensive prospects about 
Chesapeake bay and thesusquehan- 
nah, he says, ^ The generality of 
Americans stare with astonishment 
at a person who can feel any delight 
at passing through such a country 
as this." The people of America 
are not more insensible to the beau- 
ties of nature, in their rudest and 
most ^uncultivated forms, than the 
people of other countries; but to 
leave fimcy and imagination out of 
the question, the friend of his coun- 
try must be excused if he should ad- 
mire waving fields of ripening grain, 
and rich meadows furnishing subsist- 
ence to large droves of sturdy cat- 



tle, to lofty mountains, falling cas- 
cades, rocky promontories, and ex« 
tensive forests. I have selected but 
a small portion of the falsehoods of 
this writer; but, judging from those 
errors which I am able to detect 
with my slender means of informa- 
tion, I have no doubt but he has been 
guilty of many more which have es- 
caped my notice. 

My memory furnishes me with a 
few more of his errors, proceeding 
from misinformation, or a less ex- 
cusable canse. Speaking of this city, 
he says, *< In the summer season, 
poultry is not killed till a few houvs 
before it is intended to be e?iten." 
He ought to have known, that most 
of the poultry is killed, not because 
it is already engaged by persons who 
incline to use it, but is sold publicly 
in the market, where it frequenU/ 
hangs more than a few hours expos- 
ed mr sale. ^^ Milk," he says, ^ will 
not, in the same season, keep 
more than two hours." There are 
few indeed who are not sensible of 
the erroneous nature of this remark. 
** During the heat of the day," says 
he, *< the houses are in general shut 
up, and no more light is admitted 
than is absolutely necessary: nobo- 
dy stirs out but those who must, and 
of these, such whose business does 
not make it inconvenient, carry nm- 
brellas. In Uie evening, however, 
the people crowd about their doors, 
take their walk, and t>ay visits, till 
about ten o'clock ; at eleven every 
one (I suppose he means most of 
them) are at home, and no city in 
the world is quieter at that hour.'* 

The greater part of these remarks 
are true; but more people expose 
themselves to the summer's heat, 
without cause, than he is aware of, 
particularly on Si^ndays and holi- 
days, as every one who has resided 
in Philadelphia must have observed. 
Any one who has never been here, 
when reacting the above passage, 
would form an opinion very differ- 
ent from the truth ; he would be 
apt to conclude that in the day time* 
in summer^ our streets were very 
neariy empty ; yet such is far frooi 
being the case. But Mr. Weld did 
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not mendon, that of the people of 
this city, a very large portion are of 
that description who always have 
business out of doors, at all seasons. 
Yet I do not blame him much for this 
omission, for other travellers are 
equally to blame in making general 
observations. A traveller, speak- 
ing of Palermo, says, " During the 
prevalence of the siroc wind, nobo- 
dy stirs out but those who are com- 
pelled to do it" Yet, as he has not 
told us how great a portion of the 
population are compelled, we may 
make a gross mistake in picturing 
to our minds an idea of the appear- 
ance of that city, at the above-men- 
tioned season. valvkroi. 
Philadeifthiaj Dec. 5, 1805. 



For'thc Literary Mdgmne. 

SWEDES IN PENNSYLVANIA. 

By Mr. ColUn. 

THE first cdony from Sweden 
came in 16S4, and was increased at 
several times till 1654^ It was next 
Tear con<juered by the Dutch, who 
had a pnor and ter stronger esta- 
blishment on North river, but fell, 
with this, under the British domi- 
nion in 1664. Sweden could not re- 
take the country from Holland, be- 
cause it was at war with several 
l^reat powers, and afterwards ceded 
Its claim to England, by a treaty, in 
whidi property, civil rights, and 
free exercise of religion were secur- 
ed to the peq>le. 

The Swedish government had no 
fiurther expectation of political or 
commercial benefits from them, but 
yet continued a very generous care 
tor their spiritual welmre, b^ a re- 
gular succession of missionanes, de- 
traying the whole expence of their 
voyages, furnishing a part of their 
support, and pensioning them when 
they returned, until they got suita- 
ble preferments. As their number 
was generally three or ibur, and the 
greater part of them went home 
within ten jaearS) the total expence 



has amounted to ten thousand pounds 
sterling. The missionaries had, as 
all the Swedish clergy have, a learn- 
ed education. By their zealous ex- 
ertions, six churches have been 
built, and landed estates acquired, 
whose increasing revenues became 
die principal fimds for supporting 
divine worship. They spared no 
pains for preserving the language, 
but it declined from the following 
causes. The original population was 
but small, and had no accession from 
Sweden after the separation. An 
account of all the families, taken in 
1793, makes the number of them 
about 200, and the whole number of 
men, women, and childreui about 
1000. The choice of land, and of 
situations for huntin|;, fbwUng, fish- 
ing, and water-carnage, had occa- 
sioned wide scattering from the first 
nuun settlement about ChrisUne 
creek, up and down Delaware on 
both sides, and on the streams that 
flow into it, at that early period : a 
few fomilies had even gone to Elk 
river, and Egg harbour. In the 
course of time, many families jcuned 
in forming distant settlements, as 
about Malatton, now Pottsgrove, and 
on Maurice's river, in New Jersey. 
The missiodaries could not often vi- 
sit these remote parts, and a great 
portion of the people that Uved 
above ten miles n*om the churches, 
oould not frequently attend the pub- 
lic worship. 

Schools were practicable only in 
the closer neighbourhoods. This 
dispersion opened a speedy admis- 
sion of other people, and in propor- 
tion to their increasing number, fre« 
quent intermarriages. The greater 
part of the children from these learnt 
nothing, or very little, of the lan- 
guage. Not a few of the Swedes 
were grossly negligent of their mo- 
ther tongue, espedally those parents 
who spoke it well, and yet did not 
instruct their children in it The 
continual operation of these causes, 
compelled the missionaries, sixty 
years ago, to preach occasionall^r in 
English ; and within the last thirty 
years in some places generally, in 
others altogether. At pi-eaent very 
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few natives of the Sweclish race un- 
derstand the langua|;e. . The mis* 
sioo has also ceased in the states of 
Delaware and New Jersey. 

The facility of the Swedes for 
learning and roeakuig the English 
laopiage contribated to th^ loss of 
their own ; yet many of other na- 
tions, that lived amongst them, learnt 
it well, e^secially many Dutch fa* 
mities, that became so incorporated 
with the Swedish congregations, that 
the national distinction was entirely 
ef&ced, and their descendants in ge- 
neral did not know their origin. 
Some of these, with others of Ger- 
man, English, Welch, Scots, Irish, 
he pedigree, nay, even sonae ne^ 
groes, have spoken Swedish, though 
the majority of pure Swedish pa- 
rentage have totally lost it. 

The Swedish church in South- 
wark, Philadelphia, was consecrated 
the 3d of July, 1702, and styled 
Gloria Dei, Divine worship is 
there performed, once every month, 
in the Swedish language. The ma- 
jority of attendants are natives of 
Sweden, some of them settled here, 
and others temporary residents, and 
the greater part of both are seamen. 
Natives of Denmark and Norway, 
of both descriptions, also frequent it, 
as tJij^y receive almost equal benefit 
from the service by the similarity 
of langqage. Since «the indepen- 
dence of the United States, their 
commercial intercourse with these 
nations is pretty considerable. In 
some years four Swedish vessels, 
and as many Danish, have come to 
Philadelphia ; and their number 
will probably increase. 



For t/ie Uterary Magazine, 

ABKWRIGBT'S COTTON SPINNING. 

THE preparation of vegetable 
and animal fibres to form them into 
garments by weaving is very well 
known. The fibres themselves must 
first be properly disposed by comb- 
ing ox, car^g, after which treat- 
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ment they are in a state ready to 
be spun. The card is a kind of brush 
made with wires instead of hair, the 
wire not being perpendicular to 
the plane, but all inclined one way 
in a certain angle. From this de- 
scription, such as are totally unac- 
quainted with the subject may con- 
ceive that cotton wool, being stuck 
upon one of those cards or brushes, 
may be scraped with another card 
in that direction, that the inclination 
of the wires may tend to throw the 
whole inwards rather than sufifer it 
to come out. The consequence of 
the repeated strokes of the empty 
card against the full one must be 
a distribution of the whole more 
evenly on the sur&ce, and, if one 
card be then drawn in the oppo^te 
direction across the other, it will, 
by virtue of the inclination of its 
wires, take the whole of the wool 
out of that card whose inclination is 
the contrary way. Without enter- 
ing more fiilly upon the description 
of a process so common, we may 
make a few similar observations 
with regard to spinning. This is of 
two kinds ; in the one the carded 
wool is suddenly drawn out during 
the rapid rotation of a spindle, and 
forms a loose yam. In the other 
process the material is spun by a well 
known small engine or wheel, which . 
re(|[uires the spinner to draw the ma- 
terial out between the finger and 
thumb of each hand. If we suppose 
the machine itself to be left at liber- 
ty, and turned without the assistance 
of the spinner, the twisted thread, 
being drawn inwards by the bobbin^ 
would naturally gather more of the 
material, and form an irregular 
thread thicker and thicker, till at 
length the difficulty of drawing out 
so large a portion of material as 
had acquired the twist would become 
greater than that of snapping the 
smaller part of the thread, which 
would accordingly break. It is the 
business of the spinner to prevent 
this by drawing out the material 
with one hand, if the operator be 
skilfiil, but if not, with two, that is 
to say, by holding the material be- 
5 
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tween the finger and thumb of each 
hand, the intermediate part may 
be drawn out to the requisite fine* 
ness previous to the twist, by sepa- 
rating the hands during the act of 
pinchwg. Every rational process of 
invention must consist, in the first 
place, In a careful analysis of the 
operations meant to be performed. 
The objects of Ark Wright's improve* 
inents were carding and spmning. 
To do this by machinery, it was 
required either that the usual ma- 
noeuvre of the carder should be per- 
formed with square cards, or that 
cylimders, covered with the kind of 
metallic brush-work, before des- 
cribed, should be made to revolve in 
contact with each other, either to 
card or to strip, accordingl)r as their 
respective velocities, direcUons, and 
inclinations of th^ir wires mieht 
be adjusted With regard to spin- 
ning, it would become an indispensi- 
ble condition, not only that the raw 
material should be ver^ nicelv pre- 
pared, in order that it might re- 
quire none of that intellectual skill 
which is capable of separating the 
knotty or imperfect parts as thev 
ofier themselves, but also that it 
should be regulariy drawn out by 
certain parts representing the fin- 
gers and thumbs of the spmner. The 
contrivance by wMch this last means 
was represented con»sted in a 
certain number of pairs of cylin- 
ders^ each two revolving in contact 
with each other. Suppose ^a very 
loose thread or slightly twisted 
carding of cotton to pass between 
one pair of cylinders, clothed with 
a proper facing to enable them to 
hold it ; and let it be imagined to 
proceed from thence to another 
pair, whose surfiices revolve much 
quicker. It is evident that the quick- 
er revolution of the second pair 
^KJll draw out the cotton, rendering 
it thinner and longer when it comes 
to be delivered at the other side. 
This is precisely the operation which 
the spinner performs with her fin- 
gers and thumb ; and if the cotton 
be then delivered to a spinning ap- 
paratus, it will be converted into 
thread. Simple as these notions of 



a rotatory carding engine and a 
spinning engine, of which the chief 
ot^gan consists of two pair of cv- 
linders, may appear, they are sub- 
ject, in the practical detail, to all the 
difficuldes which usually present 
themselves to be overcome by in- 
ventors. An account of this would 
certsunl^ form an interesting nar- 
rative m the histoij of the arts. 
Sir Richard Arkwright succeeded 
in making these engines go by horse, 
by water, and by steam as first 
movers, and the saving of labour, 
together with the advaqtages of a 
patent monopoly, were sufficient to 
render hinvone ci the most opulent 
of the British manufiicturers. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

OK ANECDOTES. 

ANECDOTES are literary luxu- 
ries. The refinement €i a nation in- 
fluences its literature ; we now re- 
quire not only a solid repast, but a 
delicious desert A physician, au- 
stere as Hippocrates ; a criUc, rigid 
as Aristotle, are alike inimical to our 
refreshments. We will not be fool- 
ed into their systems. We do not 
dismiss our fruits and our wuies from 
our tables ; we eat, and our health 
remains uninjured. We read anec- 
dotes with vduptuous deUght ; nor 
is our science impaired, or our wit 
rendered less brilliant 

It is not just to conader anecdotes 
mei'ely as means of improvement 
They serve also the purposes of 
utility, and deserve to be elated 
higher m the scale of study than hi- 
therto they have been. 

All the wo^d read anecdotes; 
but not many with reflection, and 
still fewer with taste. To most, one 
anecdote resembles another ; a little 
unconnected story that is heard, that 
pleases, and is forgotten. Yet when 
anecdotes are not merely transcrib- 
ed, but animated by judicious reflec- 
tions, they recal others of a kindred 
nature, and the whole series is made 
to illustrate some topic that gratifies 
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cwioskyi or impresses on the mind 
some interesting conclusion in the 
affiurs of human life. 

History itself derives some of its 
most ag;rBeable instructions from a 
skilful introduction of anecdotes. 
We should not now dwell with anx- 
iety OD a dull chronicle of the reigns 
of monarchs; a parish register 
might prove more interesting. We 
ought not to be now solidtous about 
battles fought a hundred years ago, 
or sieges which can destroy none of 
our own towns, or storms which can 
never burst upon our own shores. 
We may reasonably turn with dis- 
gust from fictions told without the 
grace of Cable, and from truths un- 
interesting as £EJiles told without 
grace. 

Romancers have existed in all 
nations, under the names of histori- 
ans, from the notorious GeofRrey of 
Monmouth to Jean le Maire, who, 
in his Illustrations of Gaul, makes 
the French nation descend from the 
fugitive princes of Troy. This is 
not <^uite so marvellous as the ec- 
centric follies of several modem 
Irish antiquaries. CoL Valencey 
has pushed his national researches 
as far back as the time of the de- 
luge. Since he was so employed, 
he might have gone farther ; for an 
old writer has even favoured us 
with the names of the seven Irish 
kings who flourished before Noah. 

lliomas WartoQ, in his observa- 
tions on the Faery Queen^ notices 
one of Geoffrey's fables. This 
monk, in his account of the original 
state of Albion, has these words : 
** Erat tunc nomen insuls Albion 
quae a nemine nisi ^ fiaticis gigantic 
Otis inhabitabatnr.'* A few giants^ 
in that historian's opinion, were but 
of little consideration. 

Our hearts should learn to sym- 
pathize ; and we should consult the 
annals of history as a son and a 
brother would turn over his domes- 
tic memoirs. We should read his- 
tory, not to indulge the frivolous in- 
qnisidveness of a dull antiquary, but 
to explore the causes of the misery 
and prosperity of our country. We 
ooght tQ be more interested in the 



progress of the human mind than in 
that of empires. 

A Heame would feel a frigid rap- 
ture if he could discover the name 
of a Saxon monarch unrecorded in 
our annals ; and of whom as little 
should remain, as of the doubtful 
bones of a Saxon dug out of a tumu- 
lus. Such are his anecdotes ! A 
Hume or a Robertson is only interest- 
ed with those characters who have 
exerted themselves in the cause of 
humanity, and with those incidents 
which have subverted or established 
the felidties of a people. 

There will alwajrs be antiquaries 
to solace themselves with the hope, 
that industry will compensate for a 
total want of genius. Such will not 
discern when enquiry dwindles into 
minute trifling. The genuine histo- 
rian is regained with contempt by 
these unenlightened students. They 
condemn Hume precisely for what 
he is most to be commended— for 
not wasting his pages on researches 
that resemble conjectures into Sax* 
on annals, 'which, if they could be 
known with accuracy, would not be 
more interesting than the annals of 
the Abyssinians, over which many 
a reader of taste has groaned in the 
bulky volumes of Bruce. On the 
subject of such remote antiquities, 
take here a conversation recorded 
by Boswell. On antiquarian re- 
searches Johnson said, <^ All that is 
reallyr known of the ancient state of 
Britain is contained in tifowfiages. 
We can know no more tlian what 
the old writers have told us ; yet 
what large books have we upon it| 
the whole of which, excepting such 
parts as are taken from those old 
writers, is all a dream, such as 
Whitaker's Manchester. I have 
heard Henry's history of Great Bri- 
tain well spoken of; I am told it is 
carried on in se[)arate divisions, as 
the civil, the military, the reli^ous 
historv ; I wish much to have one 
branch well done, and that is, the 
history of manners^ oicommoR life.** 
Robertson answered, <<Heniy should 
have applied his attention to that 
alone f which is enough for any man." 

Hence the history of manners h^ 
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t)ecorae the prime cbject of the re- 
searches of philosophers. How is 
this prominent feature in history to 
be depicted ? The artist mast not 
here draw at fancy a beautiful or 
fantastical line. He must regard 
his object with minute attention, and 
reflect long on a thousand little 
strokes, which are to give the fieiith- 
fiil resemblance. The historian 
should assiduously arrange the mi- 
nute anecdotes of the age he exa- 
mines ; and oftener have recourse 
to the diaries of individuals than to 
the archives of a nation. Nothing 
should escape his researches, though 
every thing he finds is not to be re- 
ported. 

AnUquarian studies begin of late 
to rank high. They seem to be di* 
Tccted to the iHostration, not merely 
of obliterated inscriptions, but of 
ancient manners, We may observe 
of what importance, in ^is interest- 
ing Bd>ject, are the memorandums 
of an individual, fh)m the recovery 
of the book of the Master of the 
Hevels, which Mr. Malone has been 
so fortunate as to obtain. We enter 
more fully into the genius of those 
times from such publications than 
from the superficial afxoonts and 
fencifiil conjectures of any modern 
writer. He who wopld penetrate 
further into these amu^g research- 
tB must apply himself to a dose ex- 
amination of old plays ; to a patient 
nsai of Inxmmcrable MSS. ; and 
le collecting matter from the 
printed books of the times. We are 
«till in want of a work similar to 
&t Foix's Essays on Paris, one of 
|he most aereeable anecdotical pro- 
ductions which the philosopher and 
the antiquary has yet produced. 

To inform the world, that, in the 
"Bixteenth centurj', bishops only were 
permitted the use of silk ; that prin- 
ces and princesses only had the 
prerogative of wearing scarlet 
clothes, either of silk or of wool ; 
and that only princes and bishops 
had a right to wear shoes made of 
silk, would appear trivial in the 
hands of a mere antiquary | but they 
t)^pome important when touched by 
^ \TW historian. On these Kttle 



particulars Ydtaire says, « AH 
these sumptuary laws only showi 
that the government of these Umes 
had not always great objects in 
view ; and that it appeared easier 
for ministers to proscribe than to 
encourage industry.** 

Had 1 to sketch the dtuation of 
the Jews in the ninth century, and 
to exhibit, at the same time, the 
character of that age of bigotrj', 
could I do it more efllectually titan 
by the following anecdote ? 

A lew of Rouen, in Normandy, 
sells a house to a christian. After 
some time, a storm happens, light- 
ning falls on the house, aqd does 
dama|;e. The christian cites the 
Israebte into court for damages. 
His eloquent coonselbr hurls a phi* 
lippic against this detestable nation, 
and concludes by proving, that it 
was owing to this house having beea 
the property of an Israelite, that a 
thunderbolt fell upon it. The judg- 
es, as ma^ be supposed, are not 
long in deciding. They decree that 
God had damaged this house as a 
mark of his vengieance against a 
Jew, and therefore it was just the 
repairs should be at his cost The 
sentence was hard upon the Jew. 
To be condemned to rebuild a 
house is, however, better than to be 
burnt Yfith some of its old wood. 

X. 



For the Literqry Magazine, 

"fHE FRENCH CHARACTER BE* 
PICTED. 

THE French nation, before their 
singular revolution, displayed a 
splendid spene of refinement, luxu- 
ry, and frivolity, which perhaps was 
never before presented on the thea- 
tre of the world. In reading the aet 
cret rhemoira of that country, a scan- 
dalous chronicle, can*ied op for thir- 
ty years, we gather many curious 
particulars, only to be found in these 
fugitive leaves. Religion vras fo'r- 
bidden by the philosophers, and po- 
litics tjy the government They ex- 
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hAiufted their active and volatile ge- 
tihis cm subjects of taste ; taste that) 
like reKgion and politics, had its he- 
resies and Darties. The theatre and 
tfte bookseller's shop formed the 
|;r^t concerns of the idle Parisian. 
Voltaire was more dreaded than the 
prime minister; andClairon, their 
c cktor a t^l actress, enjoyed the sove- 
r e^ n ly of Paris. 

Sometimes we see a publication 
agjitatie tMe town for a week ; the au- 
thor is sent to the bastile for a month : 
the book is publicly burnt, forindden 
to be sold, and every body has it by 
heart The police sometimes puts 
an emi)argo on all MSS. ; imprisons 
censors of books, because they suf- 
fered passages to be printed which 
were ofien^ve to the court ; in fine, 
several printers are compelled to 
sell their fonts, and a dbroal bar- 
renness appears in the literature of 
France. 

^ Sometimes theatrical representa- 
tions are the objects of ministerial 
vengeance. They forbid a particu- 
lar play, whose subject might be ap- 
plic^le to the moment ; or even a 
partictdar passage of a play, which 
the malicious actor pronounced with 
emphasis. 

In Fd)ruaiy, 1762, in playing Tan- 
cred, Mad. Clairon, when she came 
to these verses, 

M On depooille Tancrede, on I'^xile, on 

Fouttage, 
C'eat le sort d'un heros d'etre persecute ; 
Tout son parti se tait i qui sera son ap- 

pui? 
Sagloire — 
Un heros qu'on opprime attendrit tous 

les conurs." 

This sublime actress made such 
infiections of her voice, so noble and 
so penetrating, that all the audience 
recollected the event of that day, 
whrch was a lettre de cachet the 
marquis de Broglio had received. 
His name iew from mouth to mouth, 
says my reporter, and the represen- 
tation was mquentl^ interrupted by 
?<md applauses, which were conti- 
nually renewed. 

The next day the house was for- 
bidden to act the tragedy of Tan- 



cred, in consequence of what had 
passed on the preceding represen- 
Utiot). 

Mol€, a favourite actor, is taken 
ill. This is announced from the 
stage. The gaiety of Paris is sud- 
denly obscured. Next day his door 
is besieged by enquiring crowds ; 
his heal3i is the enquiry of all com- 
panies. It appeared as if Scipio lay 
sick, and the virtuous Romans pass- 
ed their hours in melancholy fears 
for the life of their protector. The 
physicians find Mol^ in an exhaust- 
ed state, aiid prescribe a free use of 
wine. This prescription is soon eve- 
ry where known. Mol6 finds two 
thousand bottles of the finest Bur- 
gundy sent to his house from various 
quarters. He at length recovers ; 
all Paris rejoices and rushes to his 
benefit Such was the public ar- 
dour, that it produced him the amaz- 
ing sum of 24,000 livres (4000 dol- 
lars). MoM gratefiilly receives the 
tribute of their applause ; he was in 
debt, and the benefit formed all his 
fortune. How then does MoU apply 
his sudden wealth? An Elnglishman 
would have purchased an annuity, 
or perhaps have paid his debts. Mo- 
U runs to the jeweller, takes its 
amount in brilliants, and gives them 
to his mistress, who boasts that she 
wears all the honours of the public. 

Here is displajred at once the fri- 
volity of the nation and the indivi- 
dual. All Paris is concerned for the 
indisposition of an actor, and all ter- 
minates in giving diamonds to an 
impudent prostitute. 

The recently published life of 
Marmontel affords the finest speci- 
men imaginable of the French cha- 
racter, and the finest picture of Pa- 
ris before the revolution. Rousseau, 
in his Confessions, is a more accu- 
rate painter of the nation than any 
I have met with. " The French,'* 
says he, ^* do not smother you with 
protestations and professions, as 
some people tell us they do. l*hose 
they make are generally sincere and 
honestly intended; but they have a 
manner of interesting themselves in 
your favour, which deceives you 
much more than words. The French 
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manners are sedoctive, because they 
have candour and simplidtr in them. 
You think they do not tell you all 
they intend to do for you, merely 
that their unlook'd for beneficence 
may surprise yon the more. The 
people are naturally offidous, kind, 
and, whatever their enemies may 
say to the contrary, more candid and 
open than other nations : but then, 
and ihat*9 the rub^ they are more 
volatile and fickle. They beUeve all 
they say. They feel all they ex- 
press: but, unluckily, they believe 
they feel only for the moment While 
with you, they are foil of you. They 
think of nobody else. Turn your 
back, and you are forgotten. All 
their sympathy they transfer to thdr 
next companion, who, in like man- 
ner, is thought of only while pre- 
sent Nothing is fixed. A moum- 
fiil recollection will call forth their 
tears ; but the image is easily sup- 
planted by a merry one, and th^ 
will weep passionately and laugh 
heartily in the course of a few mi- 
nutes." 

y. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

COMPARISOK OF MEMOIRS AND 
HISTORY. 

OF the eminent personages in his- 
tor}', there are many difiering cha- 
racters. We know well how the 
object will appear when seen through 
the coloured telescope of a prejudi- 
ced historian. The most impartial 
may not alwa3rs be successfol in his 
tldineations. An intelligent reader 
frequently discovers traits before 
concealed. He does not perceive 
these faint touches in the broad can- 
vas of the historian, but in those lit^ 
tie portraits which have sometimes 
reached posterity. Heacqmresmore 
knowledge of individuals by me- 
moirs than by histories. In histo- 
ries there is a majesty which keeps 
us distant from great men ; in me- 
moirs there is a familiarity which 



invites us to approach them. In his- 
tories, «we appear only as one who 
joins die crowd to see them pass ; in 
memoirs, we are like concealed 
spies, who pause on every little dr- 
cumstance, and note every littk ex- 
pression. 

It is thus that such works as Plu- 
tarch*s Lives, Froissart*s Chronide, 
the Memoirs of Comines and Bran- 
tome, Burnet's and Clarendon's His- 
tories of thdr own Times, have ever 
allured curiosity and gratified inqui- 
ry. There are indeed readers who, 
when they turn over the pages of 
history, indulge in the marvellous of 
romance. A visionary perfection 
darts from their ima^;mation, and 
throws around a brilliant ddusion. 
Their heroes are Arthurs; their 
heroines Unas; thdr statesmen 
Merlins. As history is frequently 
composed, there are soflKcient rea- 
sons for such a system. The most 
natural events, with such writers as 
Tacitus, Strada, and Mariana, are 
deri\'ed from some profound policy, 
or intricate deception* The histo- 
rian frequently seems ignorant of 
that spontaneous ardour with wluch 
the most splendid actions are per- 
formed, and discovers a regular plot 
in the accidental combinations of 
fortune. Every statesman who comes 
down to us as a Nestor, I doubt was 
not the sage we betieve him ; nor 
every general the Hannibal he seems. 
The most eminent personages are 
not so remote from the ordinary le- 
vel of humanity, as the vulgar con- 
ceive. Transcendant powers are 
rarely required ; tolerable abilities, 
placed conspicuously, appear to 
great advantage ; as a torch in a 
watchman's hand is little, compared 
with one gleamine from the top of a 
sea-girt tower. 1 am much more 
inclined to search for the characters 
of eminent persons in their domes- 
tic privacies, than in their publifB 
audiences, and would prefer the art- 
less recitals of the valet de chambre 
of Charles I, to the elegant narra- 
tive of his apdogist Hume, as I pre- 
fer the tale of honest Clery, con- 
cerning Louis XVI, ^0 any formal 
history. 
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Pot the Literary Magazine. 

OLIVER CROMWELL. 

THE character of Oliver long 
exercifled the historical talents of 
European writers. Some French 
academidans have drawn it with 
admirable refinement ; Gre^rio 
Leti amused with agreeable fictions; 
Raguenet tires with dry truths ; vo- 
himeson volumes have wearied Eng- 
lish curiosity. 

These writers would persuade 
us that he was an artful mixture of 
the politician and the hypocrite. A 
m^e anecdote lets us more into the 
genius of a man than this multipli- 
city 6f volumes. When with some 
select friei^ enjoying a convivial 
hour, a confidential servant enters, 
and announces a body '^ of the elect'* 
*< Tell them,** says he, " we are 
seeking the Lord. These fools 
think,^ continues he, looking under 
the table, *< that I am seeking the 
Lord, while I am only seeking the 
corkscrew." 

w. 



P<}r the Idterary Magazine. 

AUGUSTUS. 

WE delight to attend Augustus 
from amid the embarrassing afl&irs 
of government, into his domestic 
recesses { to see him the precep- 
tor of his son ; to observe him at 
supper seated between Virgil and 
Horace ; and to mark him, with ex- 
quisite wit, blot out one of his own 
tragedies. Virgil had Ae asthma, 
and Horace a fistula lachrymalis. 
When Augustus was placed between 
them he used to say, not unpoeti- 
cally, ^^ I am now between sighs 
and tears." This lover of the 
art aspired to become an artist; 
he wrote a tragedy called Ajax ; 
but had the good sense to perceive, 
that, if bom to be an emperor, he 
was not bom to be a poet One 
day he effaced, with his sponge, 
the whole tragedy. When it was 



enquired after, he wittily answered, 
<< Ajax is dead ; he has swallowed 
his sponge :" alluding to a mode of 
death practised by the Roman -gla- 
diators, who frequently in despair 
swallowed their sponges. These 
little anecdotes show the literary 
dispodtions of Augustus, whom, 
perhaps, like some other great 
monarchs, system alone made a 
tyrant 

Politics alone compelled him to 
sanguinary measures. He would 
never enquire after the authors of 
certain papers which had been 
scattered in the senate, and loaded 
him with calumnies. When Tibe- 
rius wondered at his indifference, 
he answered, " You think like a 
young man. Let them speak ill of 
me ; I know they can do me none" 
Does this conduct of Augustus indi- 
cate him to have delighted in the 
effusion of human blood 2 Whm 
he had attained power, he showed 
the most amiable disposition. It is 
said of him, in comparing the com- 
mencement of his reign with its 
close, it had been desirable that he 
had never been, or that he had ne- 
ver ceased to be emperor. Augus- 
tus is an eminent example of the 
force of the terrible genius of poli- 
tics. 

u. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

LOUIS XIV. 

LOUIS XIV merits the love of 
posterity. The genius of his peo- 
ple, not his own, inspired him with 
his love of war. When this mo- 
narch Is deprived of that fiilse glory 
which his adulators have thrown 
around him, he will appear to ad- 
vantage, placed in the softer light 
of those hours which he devoted to 
the societjr of the great men whom 
his splendid patronage had formed. 
Numerous anecdotes of this mo- 
narch are eternal testimonies of his 
intellectual powers and his fine taste. 
He loved the conversation of Boileau 
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and Racine. He was not a mere 
auditor of their works ; he admired 
them with exquisite sensibilityi and 
animadverted on then) with just 
criticism, and we know that he de- 
tected several errors. The eye that 
could catch a Boileau and a Racine 
tripping, it must be confessed, was 
of no ordinary quickness. Several 
of these royal conversations have 
been recorded. It is honourable for 
the satirical bard, that he had the 
boldness frequently to speak his sen- 
timents freely; and, what is stiU 
more honourable, his majesty did 
not dislike his frankness. 

When Boileau read one of his 
epistles, in which are the fine verses 
describing the emperor Titus, 

** Qui rendit de son joug I'univers 

amoureuz; 
Qii*on n'aUa jamais voir, sans levenir 

heureuz; 
Qui Boupiroit le Boir, si sa main fortunie, 
N*avoir p^i- ses bienfalts signal^ la 

journ£e/' 

the king was enchanted, and made 
the poet repeat them thrice. At 
that moment, perhaps, he proposed 
Titus for his model ; such was the 
force of poetry I The next day he 
gave orders for war ; such was the 
power of habit \ When the satirist, 
for the first time after the death of 
Racine, visited the king, Louis re- 
ceived him with affection. He sym- 
pathised in the loss ; and added, in 
pulling out his watch, " Remember, 
Boileau, I have an hour for you 
every week." 

When one day confined to his 
chamber, he sent for Racine. The 
poet read with grace ; and the king 
asked him to take up some book. 
A life of Plutarch was proposed. 
The king objected, because of its 
old Fi-cnch. " Will your majesty 
permit me to try a life ?" said Ra- 
cine. The king consented. Our 
poet took down a volume of Amiot, 
and turned his obselete language in- 
to a beautiful style. Louis was in 
raptures; he rose, and embraced 
the poet. 



For the IMerary, Magazine. 

CHARLES I ANP LOUIS XVI. 

I CANNOT persuade myself that 
Charles I would have been a tyrant 
The EikoQ Basilike, which I consi- 
der as the memoirs of his hearty 
abounds with such strokes of wis- 
dom and humanity, that we cannot 
easily conceive a tyrant to pos- 
sess them. Here are some passa- 
ges. 

^ I cared not not to lessen myself 
in some things of my wohted prero* 
Rative, since I knew I could be no 
loser, if I might but gain a recom- 
pens in my subjects auctions.** 

<< Popular turonlts are not like a 
storm at sea, which yet wants not 
its terror ; but, like an earthquake, 
shaking the verie foundations of all, 
then which nothing in the world 
hath more of horror.*' 

" More than the law gives wr, f 
would not havcy and lesa the mean- 
est subject should not.'* 

<< I will studie to satisfie my par- 
liament and my people ; but I will 
never^ for fear orjlatterie^ gratifie 
amefactiouy howfiotent soever; for 
this were to nourish the disease, and 
oppress the bodie." 

^ The sens of the injuries don unto 
my subjects, is as sharp as those don 
to mysei£ My afflictions griev mee 
not more, then this doth, that I am 
afflicted by those, whose prosperitie 
I earnestly desire, and whose seduc- 
tion I heartily deplore. Yet I had 
rather sufifer all the miseries of life, 
and die many deaths, then shame- 
fully to desert, or dishonourably to 
betrai pay own just rights and sove* 
reigntie.** 

<' I know the sharp and necessa- 
rie tyrannie.of my destroiers will 
sufficiently confiite the calunmies of 
tyrannie against mee." 

<< It is verie strange, that mari- 
ners can finde no other means to ap- 
peas the storm themselves have 
raised, but by drowning their pilot.'* 

The following anecdote proves 
that, even in prosperity, he would 
not suffer his people to be insulted 
by the language of despotism. These 
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lines were in a manuscript play of ignorance of the multitude, who 



Massinger 

Monies? We*0 ntse supplies nhat vkij^t 

vepkatef 
And force you to subscribe to blanks, in 

which 
Well mulct you as we shall think fit. 

The Caesars 
In Rome were wise, acknowled^ng no 

laws, 
But what their mordt did ratify.— 

Sir Henry Herbert says, " I have 
entered this here, for ever to bee re- 
membered by my son, and those that 
cast their eyes on it, in honour of 
lung Charles, my master, who, read- 
inge over the play at Newmarket, 8ef 
hU marke upon the place with his 
owne bande, and thes words, 

" Tfda is too insolenty and to bee 
changed** 

The eloquent Eikon Basilike 
strongly indicates that the inclina- 
tiotts of Charles were remote from . 
tyranny. He was, indeed, firmly 
persuaded that a king had just pow- 
ers, of which it was as necessary to 
be careful as of tlie just rights of 
his people. Such was his conviction, 
that he preferred death to what be 
deemed ignominy. 

Louis XVI, in a conversation 
about Rousseau, once said, that he 
wished it were possible to annihi- 
late '^ Emilias ;" because, in that 
book, the author attacks religion, 
disturbs the security of society, and 
the just subordination of citizens ; it 
can only tend to render men unhap- 
py. But the Social Contract has al- 
so a most dangerous tendency, ob- 
served a courtier. '< As for that," 
he replied, " it is very different. 
It only attacks the authority oiaove* 
reigns; tliat is a subject firofier to 
discuss. There is much to be said ; 
there is room for controversy.** 

Charles I lost his head because 
he was tenacious of his rights, and 
Louis XVI because he was ever 
prompt to yield them to his subjects. 
A striking proof this of the mad 

VOL. V. »o. xxviii. 



know not either how to govern 
others or themselves. 



Por the IMerary Magazine. 

ON THE INCONSISTENCIES OF 
GREAT KEN. 

OF some extraordinary minds it 
has been said, that their knowledge 
is attained by that sublime concep- 
tion, which surveys at one glance 
the species, and becomes, as it were 
by intuition, familiar with the indi- 
vidual. A Shakespeare has cer- 
tainly given the most forcible Ian*, 
guage and descriptions to characters 
and situations, which never passed 
under his eye. Such prodigies in 
nature we admire ; but who dare 
imitate ? We gain our knowledge 
by the slow accession of many facts ; 
these we combine ; and, thus com- 
bined, they form what we call ex- 
perience. Rochefoucaiilt, when he 
composed his Maxims, had ever 
some particular circumstance or 
particolar individual before him. 
When he observed, that «< It dis- 
plays a great poverty of mind to 
have only one kind of genius," he 
drew this reflection from anecdotes 
of Boileau and Racine. 

It was a happy thought of Amelot" 
de la Houssaie to give an edition of 
Uiese Maxims, illustrated by exam- 
ples or anecdotes drawn from his- 
tory. Had the author given us all 
the cases which suggested his Max- 
ims, the work would have been infi- 
nitely more valuable and intelligible 
than it is. Houssaie has enforced 
some of these reflections in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

Rochefoucault observes, <' In jea- 
lousy there is less lo^^e than self- 
love." Houssaie illustrates this by 
an anecdote taken from Tacitus. 
" Witness Rhadamistu^y who threw 
his beloved wife into a river, that 
she might not fall into the hands of 
another." 

6 
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The duke observes^ ^ The art of 
setting off moderate quaUfications 
steals esteem, and often gives more 
repntation than real merit" His 
commentator gives, on this observa- 
tion, the following character from 
Tacitus: ^ Poppxus Sabinus, of 
moderate birth, obtained the consul- 
ship, and the honour of a triumph ; 
and governed, for foor and twenty 
years, the greatest provinces, with- 
out any extraordinary merit, being 
just capable of his employments, and 
m no manner above them." 

I have been told of a more curi- 
ous work of this kind, but have not 
seen it, written by an Englishman, 
long before Hoossalels time : Dal- 
lington's Aphorisms from Guiccar- 
dim, amplified with authorities, and 
exemplined with historie. London, 
1613, folia 

The bulk of mankind, indeed, 
when &cts present themselves to 
their view, are incapable of reflec- 
tioD. Ignorant of their utility, they 
only regard them as objects of idle 
amusement Yet the sdence of ho- 
man nature, like that of phyncs, was 
never perfected till vague theory 
was rejected for certain experiment 
An Addison and a Bruyere accom- 
pany tbdr reflections by characters ; 
an anecdote with them informs us 
better than a whole essay of Seneca. 
Opinions are fidlible, but not exam- 
ples. 

A writer elegantly declaims 
against the vanity of a poet ; but 
when he judiciously g^ves a few of 
the innumerable instances of poeti- 
cal vanity, we shall comprehend 
hhn with more certainty, and follow 
his reflections with the firm convic- 
tion of truth. Would he inform us 
that innumerable little follies are 
found in ver^ great minds ? Every 
opinion is disputable. But we are 
concerned when he tdls us that sir 
Robert Walpole was ambitious of 
being a man of gallantry ; and that 
another great minister, cardinal 
Richelieu, was not less ambitious of 
being thought a poet ; while the one 
was as awkward in his compliments 
as the other in his verses.' In a 
yroidf the wise Elizabeth was a co- 



quet ; Charles V terminated his ca- 
reer by watch-making ; Racine be* 
lieved himself a politician. 

When an author gives a charac- 
ter which strikes by its angularity, 
an anecdote will serve to establish the 
truth of its existence. Thus the 
character of the astronomer m Ras- 
selas, finely described by Johnson, is 
a character founded in nature. 
With a wonderful sublimity of ge- 
luus, he believed himself invested 
with the power of regulating the 
seasons. Postel's lectui*es were at- 
tended by such crowds, that he was 
obliged to harangue his auditors at 
a window, the hall of the college at 
Paris not being sufficiently large to 
contain them ; yet this man, other- 
wise so judicioi0, cherished the ex- 
travagant fbUy oi believbg himself 
endowed with a supernatural rea- 
son. He hoped to convert all the 
nations of the earth, and had ever 
in mind the scheme of an order, to 
be called the knights of Christ ; and 
for this purpose associated with the 
Jesuits, who expelled him when they 
found him no better than a madman. 

s. 



For the Literary Magasdne. 

A SKETCH OF BASIL. 

From American Letters^ lately 
published. 

BASIL is a little old fashioned 
town, situated on both sides of the 
Rhine, wluch is here a beatable 
stream, descending with rapidity 
from the Rhxtian Alps, along the 
winding vallies of the most roman- 
tic country upon earth. Curiowty 
impatiently demands a nearer view 
of the peculiar scenery of Switzer* 
land ; but we must first recruit our 
exhausted spirits ; and we shall 
content ourselves for the present 
with overlooking the river from ouc' 
apartment at the Three Kings, a 
capital inn, the dining room of 
which overhangs the green current 
of the Rhine, in such a mamier that 
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those who are fond 6[ fishing may 
enjoy their spoit from the windows. 

Tliere is nothing gay at Basil but 
this beaotiitil stream, and the wood- 
en bridge which crosses it, enliven- 
ed with the necessary intercourse 
of the two quarters of Uie town : for 
the streets dF Basil are unfrequented 
by the busy, and the chief amusement 
of the idle is to reconnoitre the a* 
lent avenues from projecting latti- 
ces, the use of wluch a stranger 
caimot immediately divine. 

Amidst such congenial accompa- 
niments you visit, with all the se- 
lenity of recollection, the lone 
church-yard that belonged to the 
convent of the friars predicant, 
when Basil was depopulated by the 
plague, during the session of the ge- 
Benl council assembled here in 1431, 
at which were present the emperor 
Sigismund, the duke of Milan, and 
aevedkl other christian princes. 

Some contemporary artist, struck 
with the awful viutation that swept 
away together the prince and the 
peasant, the cardinal and the capu- 
chin, depicted, upon the gloomy 
walls, a dance of death, the ori- 
ginal of the &moos sketches of Hd- 
hein. In this dismal masquerade a 
hundred skeletons, whose distorted 
attitudes bespeak horrific mirth, 
lead up, in melancholy duet, the re- 
hictant victims of the king of ter- 
rors. 

It was here, by the light of flar- 
ing torches, in the court-vard of an 
antiquated hotel, that Maria The- 
resa (the only member of the im- 
mediate femily of Louis XVI that 
was permitted to survive the revo- 
lution which hurled the monarch 
irom his throne) was received by the 
imperial ambassador, who indig- 
nantly r^ected the splendid outfit, 
with which the national assembly 
had thought proper to send away 
tiie dai^ter of their sovereign. 

The public library preserves, 
with appropriate veneration, some 
portraits from the pencil of Holbein, 
a contemporary copy of the minutes 
of the council, and the letters of 
Erasmus written to his friend Am- 
berbachius, when the cautious and 



timid reformer had quitted Basil, 
on account of the religious or pbliti- 
cal disputes that disturbed his phi- 
losophic repose. 

But the absurd custom of keeping 
the clocks an hour faster than the 
true time of day no longer puzzler 
the curiosity of travellers, who are 
become, in this age of innovations, 
eciually indifferent, whether it ori* 
gmated from the indolence of the 
council, the vigilance of the magis- 
trates, or the declination of the 
sun dial, which, not having been 
corrected at the reformation, the 
acrupuloua municipality could never 
afterward be persuaded to reform. 



For the Ldterary Magazine. 

ON LITEBABT BIOGRAPHY. 

IN Uterary biography, a man of 
genius always finds sometfiing which 
relates to himself. In the history d[ 
his fellow students, a writer traces 
the effects of similar studies ; he is 
warned by their fiiilures, or animat- 
ed by their progress. He discovers 
that, like himself, the sublimest ge- 
niuses have frequently stretched me 
bow without force, and without sUIL 
He is not displeased to find that 
Pope composed an epic, a tragedy, 
and a comedy; that the two fint 
were burnt, and the comedy damn* 
ed. La Mothe was so sennbly af- 
flicted by the unfortunate fitte of his 
first dramatic essav, that he re- 
nounced society, and buried himself 
in the melancholy retreat of La 
Trappe. 

It IS pleasing to observe the first 
dawn of genius breaking on the mind. 
Sometimes a man of genius, in his 
first elBistons, is so &r from reveal- 
ing his future powers, that, on the 
contrary, no reasonable hope can be 
formed of hb success. In the vio- 
lent struggle of his mind, he may 
give a wrong direction to his talents ; 
as Swift, in two Pindaric odes, and 
Dnrden by an elegy, which have been 
unmrtunately preserved in their 
irorks. Sometimes he displays qo; 
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Uleiits, even among those who are 
able to decide on them ; his genius, 
like ^neas, is veiled by a cloud, 
and remains unperceived by his as- 
soQiates. This was the case of Gold- 
smith, who was 80 far from display- 
ing geniuB, that even his literary 
companions, before the publication 
of his beautiful poems, regarded him 
as a compiler for booksellers, not a 
writer for men of taste. Sometimes, 
%hen an author displays an early ge^ 
aius, it is not expressed with all its 
force. Several have begun as versi- 
^rs, and concluded as poets ; per- 
haps this is no unjust idea of Pope. 

Is a man of genius oppressed with 
domestic miseries ? Does he tread 
on thorns, while he cultivates flow- 
ers? He ceases to feel his own griefs, 
while he contemplates those of his 
msisters. On the misfortunes of the 
learned, more than one volume has 
been composed. The domestic per- 
secutions of a man of genius are more 
frequent and more formidable to his 
sensibility, than those of a party or of 
the public. Exquisite misery! to feel 
^e lacerations of the soul, from the 
pl^ects to which it turns for repose 
and delight I An illiterate parent 
who harasses the mild dispositions of 
his philosophic son, apd counts, with 
all the anxiety of th^ father and the 
merchant, the ho^rs he lavishes on 
bis studies, has been an ordinary 
mi&eiy of literary men. The father 
of Petrarch one day, in a barbarous 
rage, burnt his small but invaluable 
library before his foce ; and Voltaire, 
with a thousand other writers, have 
broken their fathers' heart by their 
constant application to poetty, and 
utter neglect of the law. 

Hume says, in the slight sketch 
he gives of his life, " My studious 
cUsposition, my sobriety, and my in- 
dustry, gave my faipily a notion that 
the law was a proper prof(pssion for 
me ; but I found an insurmountable 
aversion to every thing but the pur- 
suits of philosophy, and general 
learning ; and while they fancied I 
was poring upon Voet and Vinnius, 
Cicero and Virgil were the authors 
which I was secretly devouring." 

Ypung has described the charac- 



ter <3i such a parent as DescartM 
with his usual vigour of wit : 

Lampridius, from the bottom of his 

breast. 
Sighs o*er one child, but triumphs in the 

rest 
How just his grief! one carries in his 

head 
A less proportion of the father's lead. 
The dungtuU breed of men a diamond 

scorn. 
And feel a passion for z,^ain of com ^ 
Some stupid, plodding, money4oving 

Wight, 
Who wins their hearts by knowing 

black from "white, 
Who, with much pains, exerting all his 

sense. 
Can range aright bis shillings, pounds, 

and pence. 
The booby father craves a booby son. 
And by heaven's blessing thinks him- 
self undone. 

Can we read, without indignation, 
that the fomily of the great De»- 
cartes were insensible to the lustre 
his studies reflected on their name ? 
They grievously lamented, as a blot 
which could not be efiaced from their 
arms, that Descartes, who was bom 
a gexUlemany should become a filtUO'- 
9ofiher .' This elevated genius was 
even denied the satis&ction of em- 
bracing his expiring parent ; while 
his dwarfish brother, whose mind 
must have been as diminutive as his 
person, ridiculed his philosophic 
kinsman, and turned to advantage 
his philosophic dispositions. The 
sublime Bacon generally sat at the 
end of his table in a state of abstrac- 
tion, while at the other his depend- 
ants cheated, ridiculed, and loaded 
him with infamous aspersions. We 
must not loot; into the domestic re- 
cesses of men of genius, if we woul4 
consider them as beloved pr happy. 

It has been said that envy is onl^ 
the ofispring of little minds. This 
has been repeated from age to age ; 
but it is one of those popular preju- 
dices which are not the less fcdse 
because they are of a remote date. 
Of literary jealousy, to select In^n- 
ces is difficult, because of their abun- 
dance. Why does Plato never mcnr 
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tkn Xenophoni and whjr does Xeno* 
pfaoo inveigh with bitter invective 
against Plato, and studiously collect 
every little veport which may de- 
tract from his feme ? They wrote 
on the same subject. 

Why did Swift and Milton treat 
with contempt the rhymes of Dry- 
den ? Why did Comeille, tottering 
CD the S'^^ when Racine consult- 
ed lum on his first tragedy, advise 
him never to write another ? Why 
does Voltaire continually detract 
from the sublimity of Comeille, the 
sweetness of Radne, and the fire of 
Crebillon? Why was the admira- 
ble La Fontaine not even mentioned 
bf the French Horace in all his 
works ? Why must posterity lament 
that the name of Young is to be found 
in the Dunctad of Pope ? Why did 
Boccaccio, in sending to Petrarch a 
copy of Dante, make an apolo^ for 
hf and why did the latter, in his 
answer, speak coldly of Dante's me- 
rits? BeM::au8e they laboured in the 
same vineyard. Why is Waller si- 
lent on the merits of Cowley ? why 
not give one verse to return the 
praise with which Dryden honoured 
him ? Could not Milton extort bis 
due share of applause ? No ! he is 
warm in his panegyric on Beaumont 
and Fletcher, on Sandys, Ware, and 
D'Avenant; because of some of 
these their species of composition 
was different from his own, and the 
rest he could not fear. 

It is difficult to repress our indig- 
nation at this -envy of writers, who 
should look for that support from 
each other which is sometimes un- 
justly denied them by the world. 

We must feel anoUier kind of in- 
dignation, which fells not upon au- 
thors, but their readers. Men of 
genius haye complained that their 
acquaintance are the last persons in 
the world whose afl^ctions they can 
win. 

When the voice of the public shall 
inform the friends of a man of geni- 
iis, how much he merits their affec- 
tion, they will be incapable of be- 
stowing it A familiar acquaintance 
with an author, observes Hume, 
may diminish the applause due to 



his performance. It was the eternal 
misery of Rousseau, that his friends 
did not know how much he merited 
their afibction. None judge less fe« 
vourably of an author than his inti- 
mate friends ; their personal know- 
ledge of him as a man, destroys a 
hundred delusions to his advantage 
as an author. Monnoye, in a lett^ 
wriuen when he first made his ap- 
pearance as a writer, has described 
the situation of a young author with 
sensibility and truth. These are his 
words : ^ You know the town I in- 
habit: one of the greatest feults a 
man can have^ it seems, is a little 
merit ; a multitude of enemies is the 
certain fete of all those who appear 
desirous of distinguishing them- 
selves. You have t^ead my poem on 
the abolition of duels. They said, at 
first, that it was good for nothing ; 
and, after the academy had crown- 
ed it with their prize, pretended it " 
was not written by me." 

A French orator exclaims, ^ It is 
true, that a superior genius finds 
himself sometimes esteemed during 
his life-time ; but he must generally 
seek for it at the distance of a thou- 
sand miles." 

The author of the Mirror, men- 
tioning his own ^' work, says, ^ The 
place of its pubBcation was, in seve- 
ral respects, disadvantageous : there 
is a certain distance at which writ- 
ings, a!$ well as men, should be plac- 
ed, in order to command our atten- 
tion and respect We do not easily 
allow a titie to mstruct or to amuse 
the public, in our neighbour, with 
whom we have been accustomed to 
compare our own abilities. Hence 
the festidiousness with which, in a 
place so narrow as Edinburgh, home 
productions are commonly received ; 
which, if they are grave, they are 
pronounced duU ; if pathetic, are en- 
titled unnatural; it ludicrous, are 
termed low." 

Metastasio says, << I am more and 
more convinced, everyday, that pro- 
phets and poets are seldom honoof • 
ed in their own country." This has 
been an evil felt, we dbserve, by 
everjr man of genius placed in a 
provmciai town. It was so even 
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among the ancients. See Martial's 
complaint Pliny otMerves on Pro- 
togenes, the Rhodian painter, that 
his countrymen would not take any 
notice of his works till Apelles, vi* 
Biting him at Rhodes, esteemed his 
pictures at a high rate. 

When Rousseau published at Nenf* 
diatel some little compositions, they 
were not relished by his good pro- 
▼incial friends. A few years after- 
wards, they contributed to the lite* 
rary pleasures of Paris. Not the 
qualities of his writings, but those 
of his readers, were altered. 

Joseph Wartoo tells us, that so 
Kttie sensible are we of our own im- 
perfections, that the very last time 
he saw Dr. Young, he was severely 
censuring and ridiculing the false 
pomp of fustian writers, and the 
nauseousnes of bombast. 

Seneca himself writes against 
pointed periods, and the epigram- 
matic style. I^ipsiuft was extrava- 
gantly fond of a certain concise st>'le ; 
his episties ofifend by a continued af- 
fectation of this kind; yet he not 
only censures brevity, and declares 
it to produce a dry jejune mode of 
writbg, but diffusely descants on its 
numerous defects. Cicero very 
warmly reprehends that abuse, 
which the Greeks were accustom- 
ed to cast on their adversaries, fre- 
quentiy passing from the censure of 
the work, to satire on the author 
himself. But Cicero has left poste- 
rity not a few specimens of the abu- 
sive style, and the grossest perxm- 
alities. While Plato inveighs against 
poetry, he proves himself a great 
poet. Thus Mallebranche declaims 
against the seductive charms of a 
fine imagination, while his own was 
most beautiftil and seductive, ikx:- 
calini makes Apollo give very judi- 
cious advice to an author, who was 
hanged fer too freely satirizing some 
noble families ; but our sage adviser 
himsdf lost his life for having writ- 
ten too freelv concerning the Spa- 
nish amvL Too much wit and pas- 
sion occasioned oar author to be saC'- 
chettato ; that is, he was so heartily 
beaten by the Spaniards, that he died 
a few hours afterwards. This is an 



invention of the Italians to murder a 
man, without spilling his blood, by 
beating him on the back with ba^ 
^nanuL The wounds these give are 
incurable; a gangrene takes place, 
and death concludes this mode of as- 
sasmatidn. 

Burnet, in the " History of his own 
Times," is "continually appealing to 
God and his conscience for the ve- 
racity of his work. These are some 
of his expressions : << I solemnly say 
this to the world, and make my hum- 
ble appeal upon it to the great God 
of truth, that I tell the truth, on all 
oocaaons.*' '^ I reckon a lie in history 
to be as much a greater sin than a 
lie in common discourse, as the one 
is like to be more lasting and more 
generally known than the other.'* 
Our bi&op had warm prejudices, 
and a lively imagination ; indulging 
these to an excess, he left far behind 
him the sober truth of ^ a fitithful 
chronicler." Mr. LfCsly, who knew 
him femiliarly, has described his 
character, by saymg, *^ He was zea- 
lous for the truth, but, in telling it, 
he always turned it into a lie." Per- 
haps Lesly too was unjust Burnet 
wrote many truths, and many false- 
hoods which he thought truths. 

Burnet has been called the English 
Varillas ; and the character of the 
latter writer, attacked by the learn- 
ed of all nations, may serve to ilhw- 
trate that of Burnet 

VariUas has been accused of quot- 
ing memoirs which never eadsted, 
or in which the fects he relates are 
not to be found. It is, however, very 
true, that Varillas had read an as- 
tonishing number of original me- 
moirs. The life of this man was 
consumed in his study ; and it was 
his boast, that for thirty years he 
had not dined from home. He had 
read so many manuscripts, that his 
ught failed him, and he lost the use 
of one eye. By candle-light he coukl 
not read ; and it was his custom to 
close his windows at dusk, and then 
to write his histories. But, as he 
could not authenticate his anecdotes, 
but by consulting the memoirs which 
had been furnished to him from the 
king's library]^ in which there is a 
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ajkctiaa of from 8 to 10,060 MSS., 
he trusted to his memory. This na- 
tuurally produced his con&isioo in 
fiicts I what belonged to one king- 
docD vms given to a neighbouring 
Goimtry ; what related to one per- 
son was transferred to another. 

It is possitde to suppose, that net- 
tiier VariUas nor Burnet intended to 
impose on the world. But from these 
accounts we may enforce a very im- 
portant maxim, that a historian 
mast not write hs facta what he only 
coQects from memory. If he does 
ccherwise, he is not to be trusted ; 
fat however honest may be his in- 
tentiofis, it is certain Uiat he will 
not only impose on his reader, but 
impose on himsel£ Let it also be 
remembered that he who relies on 
his memory is frequently the dupe 
of his imagination. 

Cowley, in his Ode to Wit, has a 
splendid satire on his own witty po- 
etry. He says, wit is not 

.—To adorn, and gild each part j 
That shows more cost than urt 

Jewels at nose and lips, but ill appear; 

Radier than all things wit, let none be 
there. 
Several lights will hot be seen, 
If there be nothmg else between ; 

Moi doubt, because they stand so tluck 
i' th' sky. 

If diose be stars, which paint the galaxy. 

The indiscreet muse of Cowley 
wore jewels both at her nose and 
lipau 

Thus also Dr. Johnson censures 
those writers in whose plays, 

Cnish'd by rales, and weaken'd as 

refin'd, 
For yean the power of Tragedy decUn'd; 
Fiom bard to bard the mgid catition 

crept; 
Tin Dedamatian roared, while PoMiion 

slept. 

In the tragedy of Irene, it must 
be acknowled^ that *< Declama- 
tion roars, while Passion sleeps.'' 

Dr» Blair observes of Shaftesbury, 
« What is most wonderful, he was a 
professed admirer of nmjfilicity ; is 
always exU^lmg it in the ancients, 



and abusing the moderns for the 
want of it ; though he departs from 
it himself as widely as any modern 
whatever." 

Sir John Hawkins very liberally 
censures the style of Addison. Plea- 
sant enough \ 

A hundredFrench writers declaim 
against the abuse of what they so 
happily call le bel ea/irit ; while they 
are themselves employing it in every 
period : a hundred English authors 
abuse the French, while, at the same 
time, their work and their style are 
alike imitations of them. 

A roan of genius consumes one 
portion of his life in painful studies ; 
another in addressing his labours to 
the public, and combating with ri- 
vals ; in the last inconsiderable rem<' 
nant of life, he perhaps begins to en- 
joy tliat public esteem for which he 
had sacrificed its solid consolations, 
his fortune, his tranquillity, and his 
domestic lares. Amidst the funereal 
cypress he sees the green leaves of 
the laurel He resembles a veteran 
soldier, who, at the moment he is 
carried from the trenches in an ex- 
piring state, receives the honours o£ 
promotion* When once removed 
from the public and his rivals, they 
refuse him nothing. 

Every little thing that belonged to 
this man of genius becomes an inva- 
luable relic The livingShakespeare 
experienced little of that adoration 
which has been repeatedly paid to 
him by posterity ; nor imagined that 
the mulberry tree which he planted, 
if he really did plant it, would have 
been sought after with as much ea- 
gerness as a pious catholic shows for 
a piece of the real cross. Thomson 
never conjectured that his old chair 
would have been beheld with the 
eyes of adoration by his countrymen. 
Rabelais, among his drollest imagi- 
nations, could not have conceived 
that his cast-off cloak would have 
been preserved in the university of 
Montpellier, for future doctors to 
wear on the day tiiey took their de- 
gree. 

Such is the public ! long misled by 
the malice of rivals, their decisions 
are capricious, irresolute, and un- 
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just Posterity, while it censures the 
past, commits the same injustice to 
the present age. It exhausts its ad- 
miration on an old tree, an old chair, 
and an old cloak, while the modem 
Shakespeares, Thomsons, and Ra- 
belais, if there be any, would pass 
unobserved by its injudicious ap- 
plause. 

Men of genius catch inspiration 
from that of others. Their minds 
are not always prepared to pour 
forth their burning ideas ; it is kin- 
dled by the sparks struck by colli- 
sion from the works of ^at wri- 
ters. It was thus Cicero mforms us 
that he animated his eloquence by a 
constant perusal of the Latin and 
Qreek poetry. Poets awaken their 
ima^nation by the verses of other 
poets. Malherbe, Comeille, and Ra- 
cine, before they applied tliemselves 
to composition, put their mind into 
its proper tone, by repeating the 
glowing passages of their feivourite 
masters. The most fervid verses of 
Homer, and the sweetest of Euri- 
pides, enriched the memory of Mil- 
ion. Milton had read and studied all 
the greatest poets, and had made all 
his own : Homer he could almost re- 
peat without book. 

Bossuet, before he composed ft 
funeral oration, was accustomed to 
withdraw for four or five days into 
his study, and read Homer. When 
asked the reason of this practice, he 
expressed himself in these verses, 

— — Magnammihi mentem, animumque» 
Delius uiBpirat 



Marville says, the fomous orators of 
the pulpit and the bar, in his time, 
used to read the finest passages of 
the poets, to swell out those seeds of 
eloquence which nature had scatter- 
ed in their souls. Thus, also, a ce- 
lebrated preacher boldly copied Se- 
neca, the tragedian, in the violent 
passions he assumed ; and one, less 
ardent, but more tender, interwove 
in his sermons pieces taken from 
Ovid. One pleader would only 
breathe the fury of Juvenal ; another 
displayed the graceful turns which 
he had borrowed from Horace. 



The conversations of sdidars 
have been collected in ages of lite- 
rature ; but, not having been form- 
ed with that care and selection they 
merited, has been the only cause of 
their foiling into disrepute. With 
such substitutes, we are enabled al- 
most to enjoy the society of those 
who no longer exist, and to become 
contemporaries with the great men 
of another age, more really than 
were even their actual contempora- 
ries. 

Are we not all desirous of the 
company of eminent men ? It is the 
wish of even the illiterate. But the 
sensibility of genius shrinks trem- 
blingly from the contact of the vul- 
gar, and the arrogance of learning 
will not descend to their level : they 
prefer a contemplative silence, ra- 
ther than incur the chance of being 
insulted by the admiration of downs. 

Few therefore can be admitted to 
their conversations. Yet when a 
man of genius displays conversible 
talents, his conversations are fre- 
quently more animated, more ver- 
satile, and, I must add, more genu- 
ine than his compositions. Sueh li- 
terary conversations may be com- 
pared to waters which flow from 
their source ; but literary writings 
resemble more frequently an orna- 
mented fountain, whose waters are 
forcibly elevated in artificial irregu- 
larities, and sparkling windings. 

We learn from a Uttle conversa- 
tion accidentally preserved, a for- 
tuitous hint caught as it fell, and an 
observation which its author might 
never have occasion to insert in his 
works, numberless mysteries in the 
art of literary compo^tion, and 
those minute circumstances which 
fomiliarize us to the genius of one 
whom we admire, and whom some- 
times we may aspire to imitate. 

Literary history has indeed been 
pursued with a passionate fondness 
by the first scholars. Dr. Johnson 
said, '^ It was what he most loved." 
He begins his biography of the po- 
ets with a complaint of ^ the penu- 
ry of English biography." It is the 
regret of one who felt all its charms, 
imd who perhaps lamented that he 
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aadd not much enlarge its scanty 
fiind. Warborton called literaiy 
histoiy <* the moBt agreeable subject 
in tbe world" Warton, in his £s* 
say en Pope, afiR>rds an admirable 
Specimen in what manner literary 
inecdotes may be introduced for the 
illostration of an author, and delight 
of the reader. Pelisson observes that, 
had we the particulars of what pass- 
ed between Augustus, Mecacnas, and 
the celebrated wits of their age, we 
should read such a history with no 
kss curiosity and delight than that 
of the wars and affairs of the go- 
▼erament of those tiroes. Perhaps 
we should derive more advantage 
from it : we, to whom fortune has 
pveo neither armies to conduct, nor 
kingdoms to govern, but only study, 
CQoversaUon, and the domestic vir- 
tnes. Literary history has such 
powerful attractions, that we even 
find pleasure in such works as the 
Athenae Oxonienses of Anthony 
Wood, though composed in a hard, 
dry, and repulsive style, and Haw- * 
kins's Life of Johnson, whose genius 
revived that of the surly Wood. Bos- 
well, in his Life of Johnson, has ex- 
qoisitely gratified the votary of lite- 
rary lustory, a work this sdmost as 
ttf^olar in its nature as its merit 

A biographer should be more soli- 
Qtous of displaying the genius of the 
man whose history he writes, than 
his own. He should not obtrude his 
own talents on the eye, so much as 
those (tf the person whose life he re- 
cords. Some have written the life 
of another, merely to show that they 
were themselves fine writers. 

R. 



Fixr the Literary Magazine* 

A DOMESTIC SKETCH OF MILTOK. 

WHEN Richardson, the father, 
gave the Life of Milton, he did not 
compose it in the ordmary style of 
biographers. If we take away some 
of his eccentricities, his manner is 
admirable. It is very possible to 
write the life of a poet, a lord chan- 

VOL. v. KO. xxviii. 



ceUor, and a general, almost in a 
similar style. It was said of Mallet, 
after he had given the life of Bacon, 
and pretend^ to be employed on 
that of Marlborough, that as he had 
forgotten that Bacon had been a phi- 
los^)her, he would probably forget 
that Marlborough had been a gene- 
ral He did better. He took 500L 
for his Life, and never wrote a page 
of it. By the way, this has been no 
uncommon practice among authors. 
Some have published a variety of 
titles of works, as if thev were rea- 
dy for the press; butot which the 
titles only had been written. Pas- 
chal, who was historiographer to 
Francis I, forged such titles, that 
the pension which he received for 
occupying himself on the French 
history might be continued. When 
he died, all his historical perform- 
ances did not exceed six pages ! 

Richardson, a Miltonic enthusi- 
1^ was best Qualified to give the 
biography of Milton, an enthusiast. 
He did not remain satisfied with col- 
lecting the information which mdus- 
triotts encjuiry produced, but he stu- 
died to give the character of Milton 
from his own descriptions. He con- 
nected with an ardour of researcht 
for which posterity should be grate- 
ful, from idl his works, in verse and 
in prose, the minute circumstances, 
and peculiar sentiments, which our 
sublime poet had recorded of him- 
sel£ 

In reading this sketch of the man- 
ners and genius of Milton, we seem 
to live with him ; we participate in 
the momentary griefs which afflict- 
ed him, and the momentary tri- 
umphs in which he exulted. We 
join the old blind bard at the door of 
his house, near Bunhill-fields ; ive 
see him sit there in a grey coarse 
cloth coat, in the warm sunny wea- 
ther, breathing the fresh air. His 
house is, indeed, small, and what 
true poet ever possessed a large one \ 
It has but one room on a floor. Up 
one pair of stairs, hung in rusty 
green, sits John Milton, in an elbow 
chair, in black clothes, yet neat 
enough ; pale, but not cadaverous ; 
his hands gouty. 

7 
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And what does Milton say on his 
blindness, when his enemies re- 
proach Iiim with it as a crime? 
These are his words : *' I prefer my 
blindness to yours," he addresses his 
adversaries; ^^ yours is sunk into 
your deepest senses^ blinding your 
mindsy so that you can see nothing 
that is sound and solid. Mine takes 
from me only the colour and sur- 
face of things, but does not take 
away from the mind's contempla- 
tion, what is in those things of true 
and constant Moreover, how many 
things at*e there which I would not 
see ! How many which I can be 
debarred the sight witliout repining ! 
How few left which I much desire to 
see! Vile men! who mock us I 
The blind have a protection from 
the injuries of men, and we are ren- 
dered almost sacred. To this I im« 
pute, that ro^ friends are more rea- 
dy and officious to serve me than 
t)efore, and more frequently visit 
zne. They do not think that the only 
worth of an honest man is placed in 
his eyes." 

Richardson would have considered 
himself as fortunate, had he been 
enabled to add another lively scene 
to the domestic life of Milton. This 
has been obtained by the late lau- 
reate, who, in his second ec^don of 
' his juvenile poems, has given the 
nuncupative will of our poet I ga- 
ther from a mass of the barren su- 
perfluities of legal information, those 
interesting strokes with which every 
man of sensil)ility and taste will sym- 
pathize. We must recollect, that 
at the period to which they relate, 
Milton was no more the secretary of 
the commonwealth, and his friends 
wei*e destroyed or dispersed. These 
little facts describe more forcibly 
than the most eloquent declamation, 
those secret miseries wliich preyed 
on the heart of Milton, and which 
must not only have disturbed his 
sublime contemplations, but imped- 
ed the vigour of his £ancy, and the 
corrections of his criticism. 

It is here we learn, that his chil* 
dren combined to cheat and to rob 
him; to embitter bis hours with 



scorn and disaffection ; and hx firon^ 
solacing the age of their venerable, 
their sublime parent, they became 
Impatient for his death. He had 

No fond companion of his helpless years. 

The name of Milton must be add- 
ed to the catalogue of the unhappy 
learned. Behold the great Miltooi 
blind, decrepid, poor, and solitary^ 
for solitary he must then have been, 
amidst those who surrounded lum, 
seated by a little fire in his kitchen, 
crying to his wife, with a voice ot 
patient grief, ^ Make much of me 
as long as I live." When his meat 
is brought to him, because it is made 
agreeable to his taste, for he was de- 
licate though temperatte,he exclaims 
with grateful pleasure to his wife, 
" God have mercy, Betty, I see thou 
wilt pjerform according to thy pro- 
mise, in providing me such di^es a^ 
I think fit, whilst I live." Such is 
our own domestic laneuage, and 
such was the domestic language of 
the sublimest genius^ Genius is not 
above the little consolations of huma* 
nitv. 

Milton had perhaps wandered in 
the fields of fisncy, smd consoled his 
blindness with listening to the voice 
of his nation, that was to have re» 
sounded with his name. To Virgilf 
and Tasso, and Ariosto, not his mas* 
ten but his rivals, their country had 
not been ungratefoL One had baskr- 
ed in the sunshine of a court ; the 
other had seen the laurel wreath 
prepared for him at Rome ; and the 
last lived to hear his name repeated 
in the streets, and saluted as the 
poet of his nation. Milton had en- 
riched his national poetry with two 
epics; what were his rewards? 
Milton considered himself as foirtu- 
nate in having one female who did 
not entirely abandon him, and one 
obscure fenatic, who was pleased 
with his poems because they were 
reli^oos. What laurels! What 
felicities ! 

Je lis les noma des poetes famenx; 
Ou som les noms des poetes heureox ? 
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For the Literary Migazine. 

TBE USE OF ANECDOTES. 

TO solace mental fa^gue by the 
amusenaents of fancy, is no loss of 
time. Students know how often the 
eye is busied in wandering over tlie 
page^ while the mind lies in torpid 
inactivity ; they therefore compute 
their time, not by the hours con- 
sumed in study, but by the real ac* 
quisitioDS they obtain ; they do not 
Dumber the vo}'ages they mal^e, but 
the gold and the diamonds they 
bring home. A man of letters best 
feels the truth of the maxim of He- 
siod, when applied to Time, that 
" Half is better than the whole." 
But it is a complaint of ingenious 
minds, that when they deviate into 
the gardens of Armida, they want 
the fortitude of Rinaldo to exile 
themselves from their enchant- 
ments. Yet works of amusement 
must relieve those of learning. If 
a student values his hours, it is 
therefore as dangerous for him to 
read roraanoes as it would be not to 
read them. 

It is perhaps more desirable to 
have such literary collections at 
liand. Anecdotes gratify the ease 
of indolence by their conciseness, 
sad the love of novelty by that infi- 
lute variety which they present to 
• the mind. Perhaps the interest 
they excite is superior to that we feel 
In a work of imag^ation. It must 
be felt so at least by the enthusiastic 
votary, who approaches his masters 
with anxiety, with curiosity, with 
admiration. 

What p|amter but must receive 
an exquisite gratification in this 
anecdote of Poussin ? ^^ I saw Pous- 
sin,'' says Marville, <^ during my 
residence at Rome. I have fre- 
quently admired the excessive love 
this excellent painter had for the 
perfection of his art Old as he 
then 1^88, I have met him among 
the mins of ancient Rome, and 
sometimes in the country, and on 
tlie borders of the Tiber, sketching 
whatever he remarked die most to 
lus taste. I hftve seea him firequent- 



ly return with his handkerchief fell 
of stones, moss, flowers, and similar 
objects, which he was desirous of 
painting exactly after nature. I 
asked him, one day, by what means 
he had attained that high excel- 
lence which had placed him so emi- 
nently among the Italian painters ? 
He answered, modestly, I nave neg» 
lected nothing.** 

And what poet is not interested 
in tlus literary anecdote of a kindred 
nature, which Johnson has recorded 
of Pope ? " From his attention to 
poetry he was never diverted. II 
conversation offered any thing that 
could be improved, he committed it 
to paper. If a thought, or perhaps 
an expression more happy than was 
common, rose to his mind, he was 
carefel to write it ; an independent 
distich was preserved for an oppor- * 
tunity of insertion ; and some httle 
fragments have been found contain- 
ing lines, or parts of lines, to be 
wrought upon at some other time.** 

While such anecdotes form a 
source of literary amusement, they 
convey, at the same time, some of 
its most valuable instructions. We 
learn from these anecdotes of Pous- 
sin and of Pope, that a painter must 
bring home moss and flowers, and a 
poet sentiments and images. There 
is nothing so minute that sliould be 
neglected ; nothing so vast but 
which may escape ; we must there-* 
fore habituate our mind to studious 
attention, as much out of our cabinet 
as in it The painter does not al- 
ways require his easel to paint, nor 
the poet his poem to compose ; their 
genius accompanies them in their 
walks, and in their conversations. 

The studies of artists have a great 
uniformity. They have all the same 
difficulties to encounter, though they- 
do not all meet the same glory. It 
is also certain, that several men of 
genius have seen their labours ne- 
glected for their deficiency in that 
art of finishing, which is the excel- 
lence of art An artist has many 
artifices to employ, of which, if he is 
ignorant, he will never attain that 
rank which he otherwise would me- 
rit Neither the aeal of his friends, 
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nor even the malice of bis critics, 
will be capable of discovering to him 
those mysteries of which he is ig- 
norant, or those failings which ren- 
der bis. attempts jfhiitless. Such 
arts of composition are only attain- 
able by patient meditation of his 
own, and on the labours of others. 
It will be impossible for him to 
turn over the volumes of literary 
histor)' without gaining some valua- 
ble intelligence which relates to his 
own studies. From one he learns 
in what manner he corrected and 
planned; from another in what 
manner he overcame those obsta- 
cles, which perhaps at that very 
moment obstructed his progress, 
and made him rise in despair from 
his own unfinished labour. What 
perhajis he had in vain deared for 
half his life, is revealed to him 
by a single incident It is thus 
that the recreations of indolence 
may impart the vigour of study ; 
as we find sometimes in the fruit 
we took for pleasure, the medicine 
that restores our health. 

It is necessary that the mind of a 
writer should be richly stored with 
anecdotes of all kinds. The most 
unconnected anecdote may be ad- 
vantageously employed. Anecdotes 
will enliven his writings by a pleas- 
ing variety ; strengthen his opinions 
by a happy illustration ; and will 
afford him a fund of ingenious allu- 
sions. In the Rambler, the great 
moralist thus speaks : « A Vii-gi- 
nian lung, when the Europeans had 
fixed a lock on his door, was so de- 
lighted to find his subjects admitted 
or excluded with such facility, that 
it was from morning to evening his 
whole employment to turn the key. 
We, among whom locks and keys 
have been longer in use, are indin- 
ed to laugh at this American amuse- 
ment ; yet I doubt whether I have 
a single reader that may not apply 
this story to himself, and recollect 
some hours of his life, in which he 
has been equally overpowered by 
the transitory charms of triilinjp; no- 
velty.'' B^ this anecdote of the 
Virginian king we may perceive in 
what manner the ingenuity of a 



writer may employ, for the happcst 
application, the most trifling and 
unconnected anecdote. 

There are some who appeal' bom 
with an antipathy to anecdotes. 
They exclaim, Give me no anec- 
dotes of an author, but give me his 
works. This contempt is erroneous, 
and prejudicial to literature. 

One likes to know the history and 
the occasion of a work ; and, above 
all, the character of an author. 
These little circumstances serve to 
lead us into his genius, and the pro- 
per understanding of many passa- 
ges. This is very necessary m po- 
litical writings, in memoirs, and 
such as are entitled '^ histories of 
our own time.*' We, of all other 
nations, abound with party writers ; 
and it is sometimes even necessary, 
not only to know the character of 
an author^ but the very date of lus 
fiudUcationa, 

When we read Parker's History 
of his own Time, we cease to be sur- 

Srised at seeing the celebrated 
f arvell treated as an outcast of so-* 
ciety ; an infomous libeller ; and 
one whose talents were as despica- 
ble as his person. We know that 
this description was dictated not 
only by the hatred of party, but by 
personal rancour. In Froissart we 
must not be misled by his i4>parent 
simplicity and captivating naivete ; 
we must remember that he lived in « 
England a flatterer of queen PhHip- 
pa and the English court When 
we read Comines, it will be proper 
to recollect that this writer had been 
born a subject, and had been long a 
favourite of the duke of Burgundy. 
Returning from the chace, he one 
day sat down before his prince, and 
jocosely ordered him to pull off his 
boots. The duke pulled off his 
boots, and dashed them in Comines' 
face, which bled freely. From that 
time he was mortified at the court 
of Burgundy by the nick-name of the 
booted head, Comines felt the 
wound in his mind. He soon after- 
wards went over to the king of 
France. It was at that court he ' 
composed his memoirs, in which his 
old patron is represented as a raoii- 
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SICT of pride, tyranny, and cruelty. 
If we examine tlie life of the writers 
€/[ memoirs, we shall find that ma- 
ny, like Comines, have had the boot 
dashed in their fkce. 

There is no less truth than hu- 
mour in the well-known observation 
dT Addison* He says, *^ I have ob- 
served, that a reader seldom pe- 
ruses a book with pleasure till he 
knows whether the writer of it be a 
b^ck or a fair man, of a mild or 
choleric disposition, with other par- 
ticulars of Uie like nature, that con- 
duce very much to the right under- 
standing of an author/' 

I confess I shall read the works 
of the three great Italian writers, 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccacio, with 
more delight since I have become 
acquainted with their portraits, ela- 
borately drawn by Tiraboschi.— 
Dante, it seems, was much given to 
musuig and to melancholy. He had 
some pride ; silent in ordmary com- 
pany ; but, when he spoke, every 
word was elee/i impre^ned with 
thought. His conversation was as 
satirical of those he esteemed not, 
as it was grateful to his friends and 
patrons. Such was the poet of the 
sorobrous and satirical Inferno * 

He who is the model of tender 
sonnets,' and the poet of the loves 
and graces, was beautiful in his per- 
son, and enchanting in his conver- 
sation. His eloquence enraptured 
his delighted auditors. He knew 
to vary his employments; to fly 
from the court into the depth of so- 
litude; and it was thus that this 
amiable genius became as learned 
as he was accomplished. 

Zimmerman says, ^* Petrarch 
possessed a restless and unquiet 
mind; displeased because he was 
not where he could not go ; because 
he could not attain every thing he 
wished ; because he looked in vain 
for something it was impossible he 
should find Petrarch, in short, 
possessed all those defects which ge- 
nerally^accompan^ men of genius.*' 

When we consider that he pro- 
posed to feside at Venice, and made 
even a present of his library to the 
republic, yet could not remain there 



above two years, with other similar 
resolutions, which were broken al- 
most as soon as formed, one must 
prefer this opinion of Zimmerman 
to Tiraboschi ; so difficult is it, how- 
ever, to fix on the truth ! 

The licentious writer of the most 
agreeable prose in Italian bad nei- 
ther the sublime melancholy of 
Dante, nor the enchanting.politeness 
of Petrarch. In the travels which, 
in his youthful years, he made in 
the character of a merchant, he had 
acquired his variety of knowledge 
of human nature, and a fixed taste 
for that gaiety which does not al- 
ways spare the blushes of the mo- 
dest, and the scruples of the pious. 
Love, good eating, and polite learn- 
ing, were his divinities. He was 
large and corpulent, a deep drinker, 
a boon companion, and an adorer 
of the ladies. At length religion 
subdued Boccacio, as it afterwards 
did his disciple La Fontaine. Bac- 
cacio suddenly became reserved, 
lonesome, and melancholy ; his 
studies partook of the change ; for, 
after his conversion, Tiraboschi 
says, he produced nothing that we 
can read. One is almost inclined to 
lament that he became religious. 

It is not amiss, when we read 
the misanthropic works of Hobbes, 
to recollect that he wrote many of 
them in a manner which, perhaps, 
has rendered them so rugged. Soon 
after dinner he would retii*e into his 
study, and have hb candle, with ten 
or twelve pipes placed by him; 
then, shutting the door, he bepn 
smoking, thmking, and writing. 
From a man who would smoke ten 
pipes at his studies, it was but natu- 
ral Uiat his writings should retain 
something of the effluvia of tobacco. 
Such a one might be a philosophic 
politician, but not a poetical philan- 
thropist 

Yet let it not be considered, that, 
however sensible I may appear to 
the charms of striking anecdotes, I 
do not perceive that frequently they 
are frivolous and insipid. Many* 
collectors of anecdotes have shown, 
by their inability, that some talents 
are requisite to render them valua- 
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ble. Literaiy histofy, however, use* 
fill and deUghtfal as it is, is seldom 
written well Most compilers of 
such histories are void or all the 
q|)irit and genius which the task re* 
Quires. We have only to examine 
the elog;es of the French academi- 
cians, composed by Fontenelle and 
D'Alembert^ to perceive in what 
manner literary anecdotes should 
be written, and to most other wri- 
ters to see how they should not be 
given. 

We may ofler, as a model of this 
species of composition, some parts 
of the Critical Reflections on Poetry 
and Painting, by Du Bos. When 
this ingenious reflector would esta- 
blish his observation, " that the im- 
pulse of genius determines those 
who were bom with it, to become a 
painter or poet," he shows, by a 
series of connected anecdotes, that 
most of the celebrated painters were 
never bom the sons of painters*. 
As for poets, they are still a more 
striking testimony of this impulse 
of genius. Ko fether ever yet de- 
signed his son to assume the profes- 
sion of a poet. We cannot doubt 
the truth of these observations when 
we read that variety of fiicts which 
he has united with such taste, and 
which establish the great principle 
of the impulse of genius. There 
are other sections in this agreeable 
work, which instruct us by the hap- 
py manner in which he has inter- 
Nyoven among hb reflections a series 
of interesting incidents. 

Johnson, who has devoted one of 
his periodical papers to a defence 
of anecdotes, expresses himself thus 
on certain collectors of anecdotes : 
^' They are not always so happy as 
to select the most important. I 
know not well what advantage pos- 
terity can receive from the only 
circumstance by which Tickell has 
distinguished Addison from the rest 
of mankind, the irregtdarity of his 
fmlse; nor can i think myself over- 
paid for the time spent in reading 
the life of Malherbe, by being ena- 

* Raphael, observes Du Bos, is the 
only exception^ 



bled to relatei after the learned bto« 
grapher, that Malherbe had two 
predominate opinions : one, that the 
looseness of a single woman might 
destroy all her boast of ancient £s« 
cent; the other, that the French 
beggars made use, very improper^ 
and barbarously, of the phrase noble 
gentleman^ because either word in- 
cluded the sense of both.*' 

These just observations roav, per- 
haps, be further illustrated by the 
following. Dr. Warton has inform* 
ed the world, that many qfourfloei9 
have been handsome. This, certain- 
ly, neither concerns the world nor 
their poetry. It is trifling to tell 
us, that Johnson was accustomed '^ to 
cut his rudU to the qtdck** I am 
not much gratified by being inform* 
ed, that Mena^ wore a greater 
number of atoe kings than any other 

rsrsoD, exceptinj; one, whose name 
forget The biographer of Cujas, 
a celebrated lawyer, says, that rwo 
things wei*e remarkable of this«cAo- 
lar: the Jirsty that he studied on the 
floor, lying prostrate on a carpet, 
with his books about him ; and, se^ 
condhf^ that his perspiration exhal-* 
ed an agreeable smell, which, he 
used to inform his friends, he had 
in common with Alexander the 
great 1 Somebody informs us, that 
Guy Patio resembled Cicero, whoae 
statue is preserved at Rome; on 
which he entet*s into a comparison 
of Patin and Cicera Baillet loads 
his life of Descartes with a thousand 
minutisc, which less disgrace the 
philosopher than the biographer. 
Was it worth informing the public^ 
that Descartes was very particular 
about his wigs ; that he had them 
manufactured at Paris; and that 
he always kept four f That he 
wore green taff^ty in France ; but 
that, in Holland, he quitted taffety 
for oloth ; and that he was fond of 
omelets of eggs ? There are wri- 
ters who cannot distinguish between 
such frivolous particulars and those 
anecdotes which convey some strik- 
ing sentiment, characteristic of sub- 
lime genius. It must also be con* 
fossed, that there are readers who, 
whea they meet with interesting 
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anecdotes ef illustrious ihen, rank 
them with «ich fri? olcws particu- 
lars. 

Yet of anecdotes which appear 
trifling, something may be alleged 
in their defence. It is certainly safer 
lor some writers to give us all they 
know, than to permit themselves the 
power of rejection ; because, for this, 
there k required a certain degree of 
taste and mscemment, which many 
biographers are not so fortunate as 
to possess. Let us sometimes recol- 
lect, that the page over which we 
toil will probably fornish materials 
for authors of happier talents. I 
would rather have a Birch, or a 
Hawkins, appear heav^, cold, and 
prolix, than that any thmg material 
which concerns a Tiliotson or a 
Johnson should be lost It roust also 
be confessed, that an anecdote, or a 
circumstance, which may appear 
trivial to the reader, may bear some 
remote or latent connection, which 
mature reflection often discovers. It 
is certain, that a biographer, who 
has long contemplated the character 
he records, sees many noble con- 
nections which escape an ordinary 
reader. Dr. Kippis, in closing the 
life of Birch, has formed an apolc^ 
for that mmule research, which, it 
is said, this writer has carried to a 
bhimeable excess. ** It may be al- 
leged in our author's fovour, that a 
man who has a deep and extensive 
acquaintance with a subject, often 
sees a connection and importance in 
some smaller circumstances, which 
may not immediately be discerned 
by others ; and, on that account, 
may have reasons for inserting them 
that will escape the notice of super- 
ficial minds.'' 

lyOHvet has been censured for 
dweMing, in his Continuation of the 
History of the French Academy, on 
minQte circumstances, unworthv of 
the dignity of the historian. Per- 
haps it was unfortunate that his pre- 
decessor Fontenelle so eminently dis- 
tMignished himself in the same ca- 
reer. In a letter which he wrote 
some time after his work was pub- 
lished, he gives his opinion on these 
minutiae of literary liistory. He 



says, *^ For my part, I should be 
charmed if we had a good life of 
Homer, of Plato, of Horace, of Vir- 
gil, and their equals. It is in theser 
cases the minutest details would not 
fail to interest me ; but I would not 
give a straw to know the year of 
Kome in which Bavius was bom, 
who were his fother, his mother, his* 
nurse, and his precq>tor ; the num- 
ber of his brothers and sisters, nor 
the year and the day in whidi he 
died'* A warm admirer of any 
^eat man never finds any thing un- 
interesting which relates to him ; 
but some biographers do not recol- 
lect, that the lives they record arc 
not alwasrs those which enjoy this 
privilege. 



JFor the Literaiy Ji&ffazine, 

THE SELINqUENT, HEYNOLDS'S 
LAST COMEDY. 

REYNOLDS, as an author, in fe- 
cundity and success, seems to be the 
only British competitor of the Ger- 
man Kotzebue. 

He has so long and deservedly 
amused the public, that we always 
regret when he sufiers any failure ; 
but it is impossible to be always new 
and entertaming, and Mr. R. must 
take refuge in the general and con- 
soling maxim, that '< all things have 
a tendency to deterioration," and 
that other authors who wield the 
quill like himself, must soon, like 
himself, be subject to have it worn 
to the stumps. 

The fable of this piece is contriv- 
ed to produce absurd surprises ; to 
connect the dramatis fiersona by 
links of hidden consanguinity, and 
to make husband and wife, fether' 
and daughter, uncle and aunt, ger- 
roan cousins, and grandmothers, of 
a set of characters who at the com- 
mencement of the play seem nowise 
related. 

The author had probably flattered 
himself, that it would make a noble 
ihcident in his comedy to show a fa- 
ther unwarily entrapped by his ne- 
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cessities to be^z^/iander to his un- 
known daughter. A rained baronet 
is exhitMtod as the led captain of a 
voung profligate, and is tempted by 
his patron to steal away a lady from 
a boarding school, who at last turns 
out to be his own child. 

This incident, however outrage* 
cos, is not wholly new; there is 
something similar in a paper of the 
Adventurer, in which a fiither is 
shown picking up a prostitute in the 
street, and discovering her to be his 
daughter. 

But it is not sufficient that Olivia 
should be thus related to air Arthur; 
It becomes necessary for the plot cf 
the play that the governess of this 
young lady should turn out to be his 
wife, whom he supposed to have 
been long dead. 

Such tmngs as these are certainly 
out of the common way ; and no less 
90 is the circumstance of sir Ar- 
thur's creditors tearing all their 
hills, and cancelling their securities, 
as if they were so much waste pa- 
per. People who have seen much 
of tlie world would tell Mr. Rey- 
nolds, that bond-and-judgment cre- 
ditors ms^y be thus easily got rid of 
in a play, but are not so quickly 
dispatched elsewhere. 

Sir Arthur, however, in the lat- 
ter end of the comedy, seemed to 
have moved heaven and earth in 
his favour, and to have good fortune 
poui*ed upon him in pronise showers. 
His outlawry is reversed, without 
Uie form of petitioning the court; 
his bankruptcy is set aside, without 
any reason assigned; and he is 
white* washed in a few ds^-trap 
sentences about benevolence and 
what not» 

The otlier characters of tlie play, 
for of the mother and daughter I 
shall say nothing, as they are in the 
usual style, the one all virtue, and 
tlie other all penitence, are an ar- 
chitect and his son, ^ Doric and 
Co.i*' the first time, by the bye, I 
ever heard of a Jirm of architects, 
this being a business in which part- 
nei-ship is not very customaiy. — 
However, Dorie and Ca are by no 
means amusing personages. Emery 



is a sdlor turned jockey ; he excites 
some expectations in the first act, 
but, in the conclusion, seems to an- 
swer no other end than to impress 
the good moral lesson of the f^dlacy 
of hope. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

PARTICULARS CONCERNING IRE-^ 
LAND. 

THE climate of Ireland is mild, 
temperate, and salubrious, and the 
natural fertility of the sdl superior 
to that of England ; the rocks even 
are clothed with grass. Those ^ 
lime stone, with a thin covering of 
mould, have the most beautiful ver- 
dure, so that shcep-^alks seem to 
be pointed out by Nature as the pro- 
per destination for a great portion 
of the soil of this island. Besides 
these, there are vast tracts of moun- 
tamous ground adapted to the rear- 
ing and breeding numbers of black 
cattle, which are expeditiously fiit- 
tened in the rich and mdst plain» 
below. Few countries arc watered 
in an equal degree with Ireland. 
She bo&sAs of a multitude of rivers, 
many of them navigable, and of 
streams irammerable, which, while 
they refresh the soil, and embellish 
the scene, invite the hand of indus- 
try to lay out bleach-greens, esta- 
blish manufactures, and erect mills 
and machinery on the banks. Hence 
also the means of intercourse of all 
parts of the kingdom with each other 
by inland navigation. 

The bowels of the earth are rich 
in mines of copper, lead, and iron ; 
they produce also coals and culm 
more than sufficient for the con- 
sumption of the country, and a va- 
riety of other minersd substances 
of great use in the manufactures. 
Ireland possesses inexhaustible quar- 
ries of beautiful marble, and all the 
materials for building, wood only 
excepted, in the greatest profuuon. 

The situation of Ireland, with 
respect to foreign relations and com- 
merce, is peculiarly fevodrable tor 
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the encouragement of industry, and 
the advancement of productive la- 
boor. The principal disadvantages 
are the want of timber, and of fuel, 
which is so necessary in almost all 
the' manufactures. The chief ma* 
na£Eicture of Ireland is linen. The 
linen trade replaces three distinct 
capitals which had been employed 
in productive labour: the capital 
of the £urmer who produced the 
flax ; the capital of the master ma- 
nu&cturer who employed the hands 
tn its progress to the state of linen 
web ; and the capital of the bleach- 
er who finishes it for consumption. 

A manufacture is entitled to pre- 
ference, which ean be fabricated 
wholly, or for the most part, from 
domestic materials. This praise is 
peculiarly due to the Irish linen 
manufacture, since almost all the 
money advanced from the capital of 
the society to set in motion the linen 
manufocture circulates within the 
society itself. From the moment of 
the seed being first put in the ground, 
to the time of Its being exhibited in 
the mari^et in the form of a piece 
cf white linen, every thing is the' 
native growth of the soil, everv thing 
the productive labour of the mhabi- 
tants of the country. This manu- 
fiiCture possesses another excel- 
lence ; it carries the productive la- 
boor of the workman to the highest 
pitdi of value. The acquired value, 
which the skill and exertion of the 
manufacturer bestow in the pro- 
gress of the manufacture, is greater, 
in proportion to the intrinsic value 
of the raw materials in the linen 
manufacture, than in most others. 
The same parcel of flax ma)r be 
made into a piece of common linen 
worth two shillings a yard, or into 
a piece of cambrick of twelve times 
the value ; merely by the different 
exertions of the spinners and wea- 
vers. A circumstance of i^culiar 
excellence in the linen manu&cture 
is its intimate connection with agri- 
culture ; it not only employs the 
people actually engaged in the ma- 
flofecture itself, but also the hus- 
bandman in raising the product 
about which it is conversant. The 
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cultivation is attended with consi- 
derable profit, and employs great 
numbers of women and children, 
who might be otherwise a burden 
on the communitv. 

The principal obstacles to the 
success of the woollen, cotton, and 
silk manufactures, and those ia 
which fire is tlie chief agent, are 
the want of capital and the want of 
fiieL 

Glass is of such unbounded varie- 
ty of uses and forms ; it is capable 
of being wrought up to such surpris- 
ing brilliancy ; it not only contri- 
butes so much to the embellishment 
of our houses and tables, but is so 
necessary, in an infinite variety of 
applications, to the comfort and 
convenience, the cleanliness and 
health of man, that it must quickly- 
become an object of great consrde- 
ration in every country where in- 
dustry resides. Considering the 
prodigious advantages of glazed 
windows in a cold and moist cji- 
mate, where the object of the ar- 
chitect roust be to transmit as much 
light as ix)ssible, and, at the same 
time, to exclude the damp' air; 
considering the variety of usefol 
vessels, for common purposes, that 
are formed of this substance ; con- 
sidering its important services to 
science, particularly in chemistry, 
optics, and electricity ; it is no won- 
der that every country should feel 
the value of this manufacture, and 
wish to exercise the arts of pro- 
ducing its fabrics. The exertions 
of Ireland have been directed to this 
branch of industry ; and her essays, 
as far as they have extended, have 
been more successful than in most 
other manufactures,, and reflected 
equal credit on the taste and appli- 
cation of her workmen. 

The general obstacles to the pros- 
perity of Irish trade and manufac- 
tures are, 1. War. 2. Religious in- 
tolerance. 3. Laws indiscreetly 
meddling, to confine or vex tlie 
manufacturer in his operations : 
such are some of the excise laws. 
4. Taxes that check the consump- 
tion of a manufacture. 5. Multiplied 
festivals. 6. Prejudices respecting 
8 
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usury, tending to keep money out of 
circulation. 7. Luxury among ma- 
nufacturers, consuming their capi- 
taU and cramping their operaUons. 

Prodigality is the prevailing dis- 
portion of the Irish ; their apparel, 
their houses, their attendants, their 
tables, their equipages are all in a 
style respectively beyond their 
means. This, too, generally begins 
with the higher onders, and goes on, 
in a regular graduated scale, down 
to the lowest classes. Every one 
aspires to a rank above his own, 
aping its manners, and vying with 
it in dissipation. The country 
'squire, tired of cultivating his de- 
mesne, and leading the life of unas- 
suming ease and (uenty, that his an- 
cestors led before him, mortgages 
part of his estate ; buys a seat in 
parliament; brin^ his fiunily on 
the fiitve of Dubhn ; rigs himself 
out in clumsy finery, and second- 
hand airs; haunts levees like a 
^ost ; besieges the doors of secre- 
taries and under-secretaries like a 
catch-pole ; and thinks himself 
well rewarded with a place of five 
hundred a year during the continu- 
ance of his parliamentary being. 
Foolish man I he never stops to 
consider that the sum paid for his 
return for a borough, together with 
what he might have accumulated 
by economy and decent frugality, 
would have purchased the fee sim- 
ple of an income as great as that, 
for which he sacrifices his indepen- 
dence, his quiet, his character, and 
the morals of his &mily. 

What does the merchant or shop- 
keeper? He commences business 
with perhaps two thousand pounds, 
which is considered as a handsome 
capital The wh(de or the most part 
of this capital he expends on the 
fine of a large house, and on fiimi- 
tui«. His stock in trade he obtains 
on credit. He keeps a pair of hun- 
ters and a harlot. He indulges 
himself in all the pleasures of the 
table. He frequents the gaming- 
house. In short, he lives in a style 
of a man who had already acquired 
an ample fortune. He flatters him- 
self that| by frequent eutertainments 



and conviviality, he shall acq^uire 
friends, and form usefiil connections. 
His credit totters ; he gets a wife,, 
with some money ; this wards off 
the evil day for a season, only to 
return with greater certainty ; for 
the wife is not less extravagant than 
the husband. The man becomes a 
bankrupt; pays two shillings and 
sixpence in the pound ; and is happy 
if he can become a tide-waiter, a 
gauger, a hearth-money collector, or 
an en^gn of militia. He dic», and 
leaves a race of idle, uneducated 
beggars to burthen the community. 
Such is the history of many a mer- 
chant and master manufiicturer in 
Ireland. 



jFor the Literary Magazine, 

TCHIKANAKOA AND THE AMERI-t 
CAN INDIANS. 

TCHIKANAKOA, a celebrated 
chief^ commanded the united In- 
dians at the defeat of St Clair. 
He was an uncommon man, for^ 
with the talents and fame of an ac- 
complished warrior, he is the uni- 
form supporter of peace and order, 
among five or six tribes who put 
their trust in him; 8inq>le, wise, 
temperate, ardent in his pursuits ; 
speaking different languages elo-^ 
quently ; attached to the hereditary 
chief of his tribe, whom he supports 
though he might supplant ; preserv- 
ing his dignitv among the vulgar of 
everjr rank, by a correct reserve; 
to his fiiends, as it were, unem- 
bodied, showing all the movements 
of his soul, gay, witty, pathetic, 
playfiil by turns, as his feelings are 
drawn forth by natural occasions ; 
above all things sincere. 

While the weapons, dresses, and 
trinkets of these ^ople find their 
way into our cabinets, ornaments 
drawn from the Indian wardrobe of 
the mind, the dresses in which they 
exhibit the creations of their fency, 
may by sotae be thought not uncu* 
nous. 
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iamp* Tlie steam was emitted 
through this small aperture in a 
visible jet upwards of a foot in 
length. But when a candle was 
held with its flame immediately be- 
neath the end of the tube, the jet be- 
came invisible. To determine whe* 
tfierthe water might be decomposed, 
or the steam simply expanded so 
£air as to be absorbed by the air, or 
if condensed to form a vapour too 
thin to be perceived, he suffered the 
hot invisible current which had pas- 
sed through the candle to pass 
through a larger glass tube : in this 
case visible steam issued plentifully 
firoro the ferther end. Hence (says 
Mr. N.) I am disposed to judge that 
the large tube having kept the very 
hot steam together, and cooled it so 
as to render it visible again, there 
was little if any decomposition of 
the water. But, at the same time, 
when we consider the disappearance 
of the dense smoke in Mr. Giddy's 
experiment, there seems to be great 
reason to think that the charcoal 
was oxygenated and gassified. If so, 
the products must have been ex- 
panded into invisible steam, hydro- 
gen, and carbonic acid. By collect- 
ing the products in an experiment 
of this lund, these conjectures will 
either be verified or refuted. If the 
former, we shall have the decom- 
position of water and oxygenation of 
carbon at a lower temperature than 
has hitherto been shown or expect- 
ed. 

Mongo Park, with his compa- 
nions, who sailed fi^om Portsmouth 
a few months ago, having touched 
at the islands of St. Jago and Goree, 
arrived atKayay, on the river Gam- 
bia, on the 14th of April, Whence 
th^ were to proceed in a few days 
into the interior of Africa. The 
heat was at that time so excessive, 
that the thermometer was, in the 
middle of the day, 100 degrees in 
the shade, and frequently three 
hours after sunset it continued from 
82 to 92 degrees. 

An almanack of the Rama2an has 
been printed, for the first time, at 
Constantinople, under the direction 
of Aldorahman* Printing was in- 



troduced into that city in 1726, by 
Said, who had been at Paris with 
his father the ambassador, and by 
Ibrahim, a Hungarian. They were 
protected by Achmet III, and print- 
ed several books, but the almanac 
never made its appearance before. 

Lalande solicited the restoration 
of the Gregorian calendar in France, 
but the emperor has contented him- 
self for the present with ordering 
that the 1st of January, which is 
reckoned in the number of family 
festivals, by a great majority of the 
French, should be celebrated. 

M. Benzenbcrg, professor of na- 
tural philosophy and astronomy at 
Dusseldorf, has published twenty- 
eight experiments, with balls care- 
fiiUy turaed and polished, which 
were dropped from an elevation of 
262 Paris feet They gave, on an 
average, a deviation of five lines to- 
wards the east, though theory as- 
signs only four lines and six-tenths. 
These experiments were made in 
the coal mines of Schebusch. They 
would afford additional proof, were 
it necessary, of the movement of the 
eai*th, concerning which it is impos- 
sible to entei*tain any doubL The 
latest experiments made at Bologna 
by M. Guglielmini afforded nearly 
the same result 

The aerostatic experiments made 
at Bol(^a in Italy, on the 7th of 
October, 1803, and the 22d of An- 
gust, 1804, by M. Zambeccari, have 
been published by the society of Bo- 
logna ; and we there observe oars 
and other contrivances which cause 
us to hope for great improvements 
in this important discovery of Mont- 
golfier. 

M. Dupuis, of the Institute, has 
read a curious memoir on the phoe- 
nix. He demonstrates that this cele- 
brated bird never existed. It was 
stated to return at periods of 1481 
years ; but writers vary considera- 
bly relative to this duration. He- 
rodotus relates many wonderful 
things concerning the phcjenix ; Pli- 
ny speaks of its reproduction ; Ta- 
citus informs us, that it repairs to 
Heliopolis to die. It was consecrated 
to the sun. One of the times of its 
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appearance occurred during the 
reign of SesoBtris, 1328 years before 
oar era. Horus Apdlo and Nonnas 
assert Uiat it was an emblem of the 
sun, and one of the names of that 
luminary. 

In a medical thesis, Boulet had 
raised doubts concerning the age of 
Hippocrates, in consequence of a 
passage of that author on the rising 
of Arcturus; but Dupuis has re- 
marked, that a single' observation is 
sufficient to destroy the whole theory 
of Boulet, who asserts, that the ris- 
ing of Arcturus is a heliacal rising, 
against the express text of Hesiod, 
who says, that it is a rising of the 
twilight which takes place at the 
close of day, at the beginning of 
the ni^ht If it were true, as he 
maintains, that the colures (^ tlie 
equinoxes ought to be placed so as 
they must have been three thousand 
years ago, so far from finding that 
their positions correspond with those 
stated by Hesiod, we should see that 
Sirius was not visible cmder the pa- 
rallel of 39 degrees, and the other ap- 
pearances would not have happened 
at the period indicated by Hesiod. 
So great a change in the declination 
woidd thence result, that the risings 
and settings would no longer corres- 
pond to the periods of the year to 
wtuch the author has referred them. 

A map of Holland is preparing in 
tliat country with infinite pains: die 
same precautions are observed as if 
the point in question was the men- 
suration of a degree. De Zach has 
given in his Journal the chart of the 
triangles which are already finish- 
ed ; they adjoin to those measured 
by Delambre for the great meridian ; 
and the distance between Dunkirk 
and Montcassel is taken for the first 
side. When the triangles are com- 
pleted, a base will be measured to- 
wards the north for the purpose of 
verifying them. The Batavian re- 
public has charged colonel Krayen- 
hoff with the superintendance ot this 
new map. 

M. Rochon, who, in the third vo- 
lume of his voyages, gave an easy 
noethod for reducing the distances 
observed at sea, has this year pro- 



cured a curious instrument to be 
made for still &rther £Eu:ilitating 
those calculations. He has likewise 
published an important work intitled, 
" Voyage to Madagascar, to Moroc- 
co, and the Indian Seas," accompa- 
nied with maps of Madagascar and 
the East Indies, a vocabulary of 
Madagascar, astronomical tables to 
find the longitudes at sea ; in three 
volumes, octava 

A very beautiful hydrographical 
chart of the White Sea appeared in 
the month of November, 1804, at 
Petersburg. The author is lieute- 
nant-general Kutusoflf. Several na- 
val officers have been employed 
four years under his direction in 
collecting the materials necessary 
to the composition of this chart 
The coasts of the White Sea, of its 
gulfis, and of part of the Frozen 
Ocean, are drawn from trigonome- 
trical surveys ; its depth has been 
measured with care, and sixteen of 
the principal points of the coast 
have been determined by astrono- 
mical observations. 

Lartique, who has for thirty years 
been attached to the depot of the 
French navy, has completed a large 
and beautiful map of America in re- 
lievo, exhibiting the mountains and 
islands, and the colours of the sea, 
in such a manner as cannot foil to 
interest all those who study geogra- 
phy : even the blind may learn that 
science from it 

Coulomb has read to the French 
Institute an interesting memoir on 
the effect of heat on magnetism. 
At 200 degrees of heat it loses two- 
fifths, and the whole at 700 degrees, 
at which the tempering of steel only 
commences. 

To ascertain those elevated de- 
grees which the thermometer can- 
not indicate, Coulomb puts a pound 
of ignited iron into a pound of water, 
the heat divides itself between the 
steel and the water, and you per- 
ceive the relation of the caloric to 
the two substances ; the water 
changes nine times less than the 
iron ; it requires nine times the heat 
to raise the water to a certain tem- 
perature than iron. 
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A letter, recently transmitted bf 
the French, captain^eenerai Ernouf, 
at Guadaloupe, to M. Faujas St. 
Fond, cominanicates, among vari- 
oes observations on natural history, 
the following notice : <' Your son has 
undoubtedly informed you, on his 
arrival in France, of the excursion 
I have made in this island, and has 
told you that I have visited the cele« 
brated Cote du Molcy where the re- 
mains of Caraibs are found enve- 
loped in masses of petrified madre- 
pore. I have held out encourage- 
ments to an active and intelligent 
person, with a view to procure some 
of these remarkable skeletons.-— 
Those diat are in the best preserva- 
tion I intend for the galleries of the 
Museum of Natural History. I ha\'e 
sent some negro stone»cutters to the 
person who superintends the work, 
the execution of which is attended 
with great difficulties; in the first 
place because these remains of Ca- 
raibs adhere to a bed of madrepore 
of excessive* hardness, and which 
can only be attacked by the chissel ; 
and in the second, because the sea, 
at the tide of flood, covers the place 
where they are. These human re- 
lics are of large dimensions : the 
mass which it is necessary to extract 
with them is about eight feet in 
length, and two and a half in breadth, 
and weighs about 3000 pounds ; 
but the sea facilitates their remov- 
aL Opinions are divided concern^ 
ing their origin : some say a bloody 
battle took place on this spot b€^- 
tween the natives of this island and 
those of another. Some again as- 
sert that a fleet of canoes was 
wrecked there ; and others presume 
that, the place was formerly a ce- 
metery OQ which the sea had en- 
croached. 

A new academy has been institut- 
ed at Paris^ the object of which is 
to collect and explain Celtic monu- 
ments, and to extend researches 
into primitive languages. It has 
assumed the name of the Celdc Aca- 
demy, will publish memoirs periodi- 
cally, and prc^x)se prize-essays. A 
ineniber of this academy is said to 
htrue diatovered a method by which 
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two persons may correspond a^d 
converse without understahdingeach 
other's language. 

M. Cadet de Vaux proposes, zk 
a remedy for the gout, that the 
patient should drink forty-eight 
glasses of warm water in twelve 
hours, a glass at the end of every 
quarter dt an hour, taking nothing 
else during the time. This remedy^ 
we are assured, has been tried with 
great success in France ; and it is 
thought that the profuse perspira- ' 
tion which this process occasion's Is 
the cause of the cure. The trial is 
easily made. 

M. Eichhom, well known among 
the German literati, has published 
a History of Literature from its 
origin to the present time, of which 
a translation is preparing in Lon- 
don. 

M. Quatremere-de-Quincy, dis- 
satisfied with the descriptions of', 
Pausanias, tlie abb^ Barthelemy,^ 
and others, has written a long me- 
moir upon the statue and throne of 
the Olympian Jupiter, the celebrat-. 
ed work of Phidias. He has sub- 
joined to this memoir a figure of 
this monument of art, such as it was 
in his opinion. 

By a late decree of the French 
government it is ordered that no 
church-t>ook, psalm-book, church- 
music, catechism, or prayer-book, 
shall for the future be printed with- 
out the express permission of the 
bishop of the diocese, which perijiis* 
sion 19 to be affixed to each copy. 
All books not licensed in this man- 
ner are liable to be seized, and the ' 
publishers and purchasers are sub- 
jected to very heavy fines I 

Dr. Lafiiente has published a me- 
moir, by command of the king of 
Spain, which contains a new method, 
of curing the yellow fever. Accordr 
ing to the experiments of Dr. Lar 
fuente, bark is the most poweffol 
remedy for that dreadful disease. 
By taking from eight to ten ounces 
of that powerful antiseptic in the 
first forty-eight hours of the disor* 
der, the fatal consequences of the 
yellow fever, or any pthet fever, 
may be prevented. ' ^ 

9 
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The Jeyvs at Hamburgh have re- 
solved not to bury their dead before 
a lapse of three days, to prevent 
the dreadful consequence of prema- 
ture burials, which are so generally 
prevalent among that people. 

M. PnMiy has lately been engaged 
in a series of new experiments to 
ascertain the initial velocity of pro- 
jectiles discharged from fire-arms. 
T^he experiments were made with 
a soldier's firelock and a horseman's 
carbine, the lengths of which in the 
bore were 3 ft. 8 in. and 2 ft. 5 in. 
The balls weighed 382 grs. troy, 
and each was impelled by half its 
•weight of powder. The mean velo- 
city, with the carbine was 1269 feet 
and a half in a second ; that with the 
musket 1397 feet These numbers 
bejn^ in the ratio of 11 to 10 nearly, 
it is mferred that the length of the 
soldier's firelock might be reduced 
wi|:liput much diminishing its range.' 
With half charges of powder the 
mean velocities were 822^ feet and 
62^ in a second. 

' The emperor of Russia proposes 
forming an institution at Petersburg 
for the purpose of improving the 
navy, which is to be called the Ma- 
rine Museum. In this institution, 
lessons in all the sciences necessary 
to bei^nown by a sea-oiiicer will be 
given. , It will publish a sort of jour- 
nal upon ievery subject that con- 
cerns the marine. There will*^ 
attached to the museum a library 
aod a collection of natural history, 
which, will be constantly opeq to the 
st[iid<^ts. The establishment is to be 
under the direction of the minister 
of the marine, and the members are 
to wear a uniform like that of the 
marines^ 

J General Alexander Palitz5m has 
tiiLii^Iated intti the Hussian language 
Oie Voyage of Lrud Macartney to 
ChU^j wl^ich will be ac^oijppanied 
with vt;ry fine plates,, ; ;■ . 

'^hc umversity of L^ndshut hs^s 
ofiercd the tlggrtu of doc^r of phi- 
IfTippliy to aiiy one of its pupils who 
*:UquJcL poii'it tviit in the clearest man- 
ner, in the fra^^ments s^ill extant, 
tfiut^cnjing tlie ni}stic, sectsof ^nti- 
fiaitv, "st?tU iiij ilic new Platoi^sts, 



the Pythagoreans, the Gnostics, the 
Origenists, and in the more modem 
works of the scholastics, the Thco- 
sophists, the CabaUsts, and tke 
school of Jacob Bohm, the materials 
of which professor Schelling has 
composed his philosophy. 

The celebrated aeronaut^ Robert- 
son, has announced his intention of 
constructing a balloon 136 feet in 
diameter, and capable of raising the 
weight of 740 quintals (about thirty- 
three tons.) Fifty persons will be 
able to embark in it with comfort, 
and will find in it all the conveni- 
ences of animal and soicial life, 
and provisions for several months. 
The balloon may travel at all ele- 
vations and in all temperatures, 
and may be employed to make phy- 
sical and astronomical experiments 
in all parts of the world. Geogra- 
phy will derive firom it great advan- 
tages, because tlie aeronauts will 
not be checked either by moun- 
tfuns or by forests. Perhaps, with 
the assistance of the trade-winds, it 
may even make the cireuit of the 
globe between the tropics. The 
globe for this apparatus will be 
made of taffeta manu&ctured oa 
purpose at Lyons, and of a boat of 
deal, weighing 20,000 pounds. It 
will be furnished witli cordage of 
silk and provisions, and will have 
its kitchen, two workshops, a wash- 
house, an observatory, a chapel, an 
academical saloon, a card-room, 
and a concert-room.; It will like- 
wise carry a smaller balloon and a 
parachute in case of accident. The 
honour of constructing such a bal- 
loon, which according to the ingeni- 
ous projector will not cost more than 
a ship of the line, ought, he sa^, to 
belong to all the learned societies of 
Europe. — He therefore invites them 
to contribute to the expence, and en- 
sures Co each subscribing academy 
the right of fumishbg two aero- 
nauts for this jKuentific expedition 

His majesty the king of Prusia 
has given orders, that us the mine- 
ral fumigations of Guyton, Morveau 
. are proved to be the safest preveu- 
Utive against the yelloi^ fever, they 
they 9kaU be adopted in all the Prus- 
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son harbours, and in all vessels un- 
^er quarantine, or coming from sus- 
pected places. 

A German gentleman, travelling 
through difieretit places in Spain, at 
the time when the yellow fever made 
its ravages^ observed, that of all 
kinds of birds the sparrows only had 
some notion of tlie dangerous influ* 
ence of this disease, so far that they 
left the houses when the infection 
had taken place, and by no allure- 
ment were to be induced to re- 
turn, while other birds fell a victim 
of their ignorance. The inhabitants 
therefore considered the continuance 
of the sparrows in a dwelling-house 
as a certain proof of its being free 
from the contagion. 

The very valuable library of the 
late professor Baldinger at the uni- 
versity of Marpurg is no> offered 
for sale, either public or private, by 
his heirs. It would certainly be a 
great loss if such a treasure of rare 
works should be scattered by public 
sale. The library consists of more 
than 16,000 volumes. Among others 
there are nearly one hundred and 
thirty editions of the works of Hip- 
pocrates ; and also all the different 
editions of the medical classics, and 
other rare works, besides 13,000 
academical dissertations. 

By a ten years comparison of the 
IhIIs of mortality of Vienna, the num- 
ber of deaths upon an average 
amounted to 14,600 and among these 
835 children fell a victim to the na- 
tural 5mall-pox every year. But 
since the introduction of the cow-pox 
no more than 161 children died of 
the small-pox in 1801 ; in the year 
1802 only 60 ; in the year 1803 but 
37 ; and in the year 1804 only two 
children, and of these one belonged 
to foreign travelling parents. 

Dr. Kopp has made interesting in- 
quiries on the spontaneous combus- 
tion of the human body. It was for- 
merly an almost general opinion 
that the combustion only took place 
in drunkards, and it was believed 
that their whole frame was impreg- 
nated with the spirituous liquor. 
But on comparing the different ca- 
^ which l5r. Kopp has had an op- 



portunity to collect, it appears that 
the combustion chiefly takes place in 
elderly people, and mostly in wo- 
men. In general in all these instances 
the victims were very fat or very 
lean, which proves a weak state of 
the constitution, and they were accus- 
tomed to drink spirituous liquors. 
The combustion penetrated rapidly 
the whole body, but the trunk was 
the most iiyured. Almost in all ca- 
ses a fire was at hand. In several 
instances the 'patients complained 
that they perceived something like 
an electncal stroke in some part of 
the body. The accident mostly 
happened when the atmosphere was 
dry and clear, and an empyreuma- 
tic smell surrounded the persons. 
It is therefore probable that an ast- 
henic state of the lymphatic system 
may be considered as a predisposing 
cause, in consequence of which in- 
flammable air might be collected in 
the cellular membrane and other 
cavities of the body ; and, in the 
same manner as a watery fluid iff 
collected in the cellular system in 
the dropsy, it may contain, when 
such an accident takes place, a col- 
lection of inflammable gas. It is 
very probable that electricity has 
some mfluence, as in several instan- 
ces the combustion began with an 
electrical phenomenon. The flame 
is like the inflammable gas, and 
spreads in general so rapidly, that 
it has been impossible to ^ve assist- 
ance to the victims of this horrible 
disease. 

A correspondent of the " Decade 
Philosopliique" has lately communi- 
cated to the editors a discovery 
which he made by accident of a 
method of preserving mushrooms 
dry without deforming them. Bo-* 
tanists, he observes, know how to 
collect and preserve plants ; but he 
has never yet heard of their being 
able to preserve mushrooms. The 
author lives near the sea-shore, in 
a country, the soil of which is sandy, 
and where downs are formed which 
frequently shift their place. In 
traversing on foot one of these 
downs, he met with mushrooms 
buried under tlie sand, and which 
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preserved their fi>rm. He made a 
collection of them, and found that 
they suffered no alteration after- 
wards ; indeed they served hira for 
a hydrometer ; but if they soften 
in moist weather, they recover their 
hardness in dry weather, and, every 
principle of vegetation being de^ 
troyed, their form does not alter 
either by wrinkles or by rottenness. 
In imitating the process of nature, 
|ie dries mushrooms in a stove of 
sand moderately heated. 

Dr. Bolschoi, who went out in the 
quality of physician with a Russian 
and Buchanan caravan, gives tlie 
following account of the Kirgisian 
Cozaks, by whom he was taken pri- 
uoner : " When the Kirgisians had 
divided by lot the booty which they 
had obtained from this rich cara- 
van*, they cut to pieces the mathe- 
matical instruments, watches, teles- 
copes, ficc, that each might take a 
portion. They did the same with 
the medicines. The roots, powders, 
pills, and mixtures were all divided 
mto equal parts. Each person then 
threw his portion into a vessel, and 
this they considered as die most 
valuable part of the plunder. When 
the Kirgisians found that their pri- 
soner was a physician, and, accord- 
ing to their idea, a sorcerer, they 
thronged in crowds around him, 
that he might feel their pulse, in 
order to tell them, from the nature 
. of it, whether the horse they had 
lost, the cow that had strayed, or 
the camel that was missing, would 
be found again : nay, some of them 
^en wished him to tell, Jrom the 
nature of their pulse, whether their 
»ck mother, wife, sister, &c. would 
recover. If hi§ answer turned out 
to be true, the prophet was reward- 
ed ; but, in a contrary casp, he was 
often subject to the discipline of the 
whip. A violent storm having orice 
taken place> the whole body began 
to murmur, and a general suspicion 
fell on the captive doctor. They 
threatened him with death ; but the 
storm subsided, and the supposed sor- 

• Dr. Bolschoi was ettitnatcd at the 
vtloe of a camel. 



cerer escaped with a dig^t correct 
tion. As he was considered as a man 
of the higher order, he was not aokl 
in Bucharia with the other captives, 
but served as a common domestic, 
exposed to oold and hunger, and 
obU^d to perform all those menial 
services which are allotted to the 
slaves of the Kirgisians. He did 
not long remam under one master, 
but was considered transferable 
property. He at length came into 
the hands of the khan, who gave 
him a rich Kirgisian dress, and ia 
that state he was ransomed." 

M. Demmenie, a Dutch artist, &as 
given us an improved method of ma- 
king varnish of copal, which con- 
sists merely in placing the copal in 
contract with alkohol in the state of 
gas. *< Put rectified alkohol into a 
glass vtftisel, suspend at a certain 
distance above it a piece of copal, 
and place the whole in a balneum 
maria. When the alkohol b suffi- 
ciently heated to raise the gas, it 
touches tlie copal, and dissolves 
small portions of it, which drop into 
the liquor. Continue this operation 
till the drops that fall have saturated 
the alkohol ; then withdraw the ap- 
paratus from the balneum mari^^ 
and let the liquor cool ; decant it, 
and you will have a perfect solu- 
tion, without mixture of foreign mat-, 
ter. The varnish majr be prepared 
in the same manner with oil of tur^ 
pontine, by substituting the essence 
instead of alkohol." 

M. Lenormand gives tlie follow- 
ing as a new and easy method of in- 
stantly removing spots of oil, grease, 
and tallow, from any kind (n stuff, 
without changing its colour. Take 
five or six pieces of lighted charcoal, 
about the size of a walnut ; wrap 
them in a piece of linen, which has 
been previously dipped in water, 
and squeezed in the hand, to press 
out the su{>erahundant moisture ; 
extend the stufiT that is spotted on a^ 
^le on which a cl^an napkin has 
been i^read, then take the clotli 
Gontainmg the charcoal by the four 
comers imd lay it on the spot ; hft 
it up and put it down on the spot 
ten or twelve times successively, 
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firesfiing lightly apaa it, and the 
«pot will disappear. 

The count of Hoffinansegg has, 
with the permission of the prince 
vegent of Portugal, sent M. Sieber, 
airery able naturalist, to travel in 
firaaiL This gentleman, in a letter 
to -his patron, gives an account of 
Ihe various observations he has had 
occasion to make on the properties 
ascribed to the ayapana, said to be 
a sovereign remedy for the bite of 
all kinds m venomous animals. From 
these it results, that the juice of that 
plant, when applied without delay, 
efiects an instantaneous cure ; but 
that, when it is not immediately ap- * 
fdied, it does not always prevent the 
suppuration, though it abates the 
infiammation and the swelling. 
Among the three examples men- 
tioned by M. Sieber, one of the 
wounds was given without the per- 
son injured being able to discover by 
what animal it was inflicted : the 
two others were only stin^ of see- 
lopendras. This observation must 
somewhat diminish the hopes enter- 
tained of curing, by means of the ay- 
apana, even the bites of mad ani- 
mals. 

M. Canova, the sculptor of Rome, 
lias made designs of the celebrated 
hones at Monte Cavalla He thinks 
that, to produce all the effect of 
which they are susceptible, they 
ou^t to be placed in a different 
pomt of view from that in which 
they have hitherto been exhibited. 

llie elector of Bavaria manifests 
increased aeal for the arts and lite- 
rature. Not content with having 
suppressed a multitude of monaste- 
ries, and established public schools 
in thdr stead, he has recently found-- 
cd three universities in his new do- 
minions in Suabia. Latin schools 
already existed in those provinces, 
but they were not sufficient to the 
fonnation of a man of letters, and 
too learned for the simple artisan. 
The elector, therefore, ordered 
these schools to be suppressed, and 
public schools to be established for 
the people, and three univer»ties 
at Ulm, Dillingen, and Kempten. 
These universities were to be open- 



ed on the first of November, and 
pupils of the various christian de- 
nominations admitted. The general 
inspection, composed of learned pro« 
testants and catliolics, is immedi- 
ately under the direction of public 
instruction established at Munich. 

A society has been established at 
Berlin, whose object is to send mis- 
sionaries every year to Africa, and 
especially to that part of it inhabit- 
ed by the negroes, that with the 
lig^t of Christianity they may dif- 
fuse some tincture of our arts, and 
sow seeds of a more refined civiliza- 
tion. Two missionaries have alrea- 
dy set out for Guinea. 

The Russian nobles continue to 
distinguish themselves by their do- 
nations to the schools and universi- 
ties. Lieutenant general Urusoff has 
presented the university of Moscow 
with a very considerable cabinet of 
minerals and a beautifol collection 
of mosaics. The same officer has 
given his own library, and a rich 
collection of Russian minerals to the 
gymnasium of the government at 
Porchow. M. de Sodjenkoff", nephew 
of the late .count Besborodko, has 
deposited in the hands of the minis- 
ter who superintends the arts and 
sciences the sum of 40,000 roubles, 
for the establishment of schools in 
his native province, Little Russia. 

The chevalier Calcagni, of Na- 
ples, has found a medal belonging to 
the city of Petra in Sicily, with the 
inscription ilETPfiiN«»r. This medal 
represents on one side the head of 
Hercules, and on the other a female 
standing and resting her elbow on a 
small column. Calcagni is at pre- 
sent engaged on a large work con- 
cerning the coins of the ancient so- 
vereigns of Sicily, which will throw 
new light on that interesting sub- 
ject 

By letters from Corfu, it is said 
that the English vice conisul, with 
the aid of two celebi*ated divers 
from Calimno, and after a labour of 
two years, has recovered from the 
bottom of the sea the precious col- 
lection of works of art of ancient 
Greece, formed by lord El^n du- 
ring his residence at Constaitioople, 
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and which was lost, with the vessel, 
in 1802, near Cerigo. 

M. Albert has received from M. 
Lameyran, chief physician to the 
hospital of VersaiUes, the foot of a 
woman sixty years of a^, the nails 
of which are of extraordinary length. 
That of the great toe is particularly 
remarkable ; it is bent back, extends 
over the whole surface of the foot, 
and perfectly resembles a ram's 
horn, having both the form and the 
hardness of one. M. Alibert has had 
a drawing made of this extraordi- 
nary foot, and intends to introduce it 
into his great work on the diseases 
of the skin, to which the naiU are 
considered as an appendage. 

A piece of artificial anatomy, in 
wax, has been exhibited before the 
Society of Medicine of Paris, where 
it excited great interest It was ex- 
ecuted for the collection of tlie school 
by M. Laumonier, one of the non- 
resident associates, and represents 
all the details of the human ear, 
both internal and external, nine 
times the natural size. It is easy to 
conceive how higlily useful, both for 
Ktudy and for public lectures, such 
works, executed by such an able 
artist and skilfol anatomist, must 
be. 

The Medical Board of Health at 
Berlin has oflfered a prize of two 
hundred ducats, for tlie best disser- 
tation on tlie yellow fever. 

Professor Bemhardi, of Erfurt, 
has undertaken a botanical tour in 
the Tyrol The happiest results 
may be expected from the zeal and 
intelligence of the professor, who 
has before deserved well of natural 
history. 

The famous Dr. Gall has been 
reading lectures on craniology at 
Berlin. The king and queen have 
honoured him with their attendance, 
and presented to him a valuable 
ring set with brilliants. 

During tlie pope's late residence 
at Paris, the most constant homage 
was paid him, by numerous exhibi- 
tions, to explain the progi^ess of the 
useful arts in that country. One 
circumstance, however, but little 
known, though unparalleled in the 



annals of printing, deserves to be 
recorded. On the first of February 
his holiness visited the imperial 
printing-office. As he passed along 
the galleries, 150 presses furnished 
him, as he passed, with a sheet each, 
upon which was given the Lord's 
Prayer, in some dififerent language 
or dialect : in Hebrew, Samaritan, 
Chaldee, ancient Syriac, Rabinical, 
ancient and vulgar Arabic, Arme- 
nian, Persian, and also in the lan- 
guages and letters of the Crimea, oi 
the Malay, of Java, of Indostan, of 
the Mogul empire, of China, and of 
Tartary ; in all, 46 dialects of Asia. 
We cannot enumerate all the EUi- 
ropean languages and dialects, but 
they amotmted to 75, Africa fiir- 
nished 12, and America the remain- 
ing 17. The reputation of the French 
press is well known ; and the con- 
stant attention paid by that nation to 
the art of printing, even amidst 
their revolutionary horrors, enabled 
them to pass before the eyes of the 
Roman pontiff whatever has been 
employed to improve or enrich the 
noblest and most useful art known 
to man. 

A variety of valuable antiquities 
have been discovered in Thessaly. 
Among them are the busts of Aris- 
totle and Anacreon, a large statue 
of Ceres, with a coin of Lysimachus, 
and some |*emarkable pillars. A 
Greek MS., containing a commen- 
tary of Nicephorus on the ancients, 
and the ancient Greek church, was 
discovered at the same time. 

The researches at Pompeii are 
pontinued with great success. The 
queen of Naples has been with the 
royal family to inspect them, and ia 
her presence was discovered an an- 
cient edifice, in which were found 
vases of the greatest beauty, medals, 
musical instruments, and, what is 
of niore value than all the rest, a 
beautifol bronze statue representing 
Hercules killing the celebrated hind 
on mount Msnalus. The composi- 
tion and design of this group are 
perfect In the same building have 
likewise been found some extreme- 
ly beautiful paintings, among which 
one representing Diana surprised by 
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Acteon is particolarly distingiiiflii* chevalier has already executed a 

ed. The colouring of Diana is equal similar performance, representing 

to any thing that Titian ever pro- the temples of Paestum, which is la 

doced. The queen, it is said, in- the possession of the queen, 

tends to have this structure repair- At the town of Fiesole, near Flo- 

ed. She has likewise ordered the rence, a beautiful amphitheatre has 

chevalier Venuti to superintend at been discovered, and the greatest 

Rome the execution of a work in part of it cleared from the rubbish, 

marble, alabaster, and metal, repre- It is supposed Uiat it would contain, 

seoting Pompeii in miniature* The at least 30>000 persons. 



For the Literary Magazine* 

ABSTRACT OF THE REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE 
TREASURY. 

REVENUE AND RECEIPTS. 

NETT revenue arising from duties on merchandize and Dollars, 
tonnage, during the year 1801 - - 12,020,279 
Nelt revenue arising from the same source, during 1802 10,154,56^ 
That which accrued during 1803 - - 11,306,430 
And that which accrued during 1804, deducting the addi- 
tional duties constituting the Nfediterranean fund 12,672,323 

The nett revenue accrued during the three first quarters of 1805, does 
not fEdl short of that of the corresponding quarters of 1804 ; and that branch 
of the revenue may, exclusively of the Mediterranean fund, be safely esti- 
mated at twelve millions of ddlars, which is nearly the average of 1803 
and 1804. 

The defalcation which took place in 1802, and the increase in the fol- 
lowing years, suffidenUy show that no inconsiderable portion of that branch 
of the revenue is due to the neutrality of the United States during the con- 
tinuance of war in Europe. Yet if the revenue of 1802, the only year of 
European peace since* 1792, be the basb on which to form an estimate, 
this, with an addition often per cent, the increase of population for three 
years, and of near three hundred thousand dollars computed revenue of 
New Orleans, will give near eleven millions and a hal£ 

The revenue arising from the sale of public lands has been greater du- 
ring the year endmg SOth September, 1805, than that of any preceding year. 
During that period, besides one hundred and forty-five thousand acres 
sold to persons claiming a right of pre-emption, four hundred and seventy- 
four thousand acres have been disposed of at the ordinary sales, making 
altogether, with the preceding sales, from the time when the land-ofhces 
were opened in 1800 and 1801, near two millions of acres. The actual 
pa3rments by purchasers, which, during the year ending 30th September, 
1804, had amounted to four hundred and thirty-two thousand dollars, 
and had not, in any one previous year, exceeded two hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, have, during the year ending 30th September, 1805, 
amounted to five hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars, of which live 
hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars were paid in specie, and the re- 
sidue in stock of the public debt The specie receipts from that source 
may, for the ensuing year, be safely estimated at five hundred thousand 
dollars. 
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The permanent revenue of the United States may, there- 
fore, without the duties on postage, and other small incidental 
branches, be computed, for 1806, at - - 13y500|000 

The payments during the same year, on account of the tem- 
porary duties, constituting the Mediterranean fund, to the 
dlst March next, are estimated at nine hundred thousand 
ddlars, and about one hundred thousand may be expected 
from the arrears of internal duties and direct tax, and from 
other incidental branches, making, for temporary and inci- 
dental receipts .... 1|00(I,000 

Balance in the treasury, which, on the 30th September last, 
amounted to four millions five hundred and seventy«five thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-four dollars, will (as Uie receipts 
and expenditures of the present quarter may be cooudered 
as nearly equal) be dimimshed, at the end of this year, only 
by the payments on account of the American claims, assumed 
by the convention with France, and as the whole amount of 
those claims unpaid on the 30th September last, will, in this 
estimate, be stated among the expenditures of 1806, the 
whole of the above mentioned balance may be added to the 
receipts of that ye^r, viz. - - - 4,575,000 

Making, in tlie whole ... 18,075,000 

EXPENDITURES. 

The expences of 1806, defrayed out of those resources, are either per- 
manent or temporary, viz. the permanent expences are estimated at ele- 
%*en millioo four hundred and finy thousand dollars, and consist o^ 

1. The annual appropriation for payment of the principal 
and interest of the public debt, of which more than one-half 
will go to the discharge of the principal, and the residue to 

the payment of interest ... 8,000,000 

2. For the dvil department, and all domestic expences of 
a dvil nature, including invalid pensions, lighp-house and 
mint establishments, surveys of public lands, the third instal- 
ment of the loan due to Mainland, and one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars to meet daims aUowed by congress 1,150,000 

3. For expences incident to the intercourse with foreign 

iMtions, including the permanent appropriation for Algiers 200,000 

4. For the mihtary and Indian departments, indudbg the 
permanent appropriations for certain Indian tribes 1,030,000 

5. For the naval establishment, exclusive of the defieien* 
cies for the service of 1804 and 1805, estimated at six hun- 
dred thousand dollars ... 



TIic extraordinary demands for 1806, are 
The navy deficiencies of 1804 and 1805 600,000 

Balance of American claims assum^ by the 
Fi-ench convention, unpaid the 30th September 
last - . - . 3,400,000 



1,070,009 
11/150,000 



4,000^000 



Ma^g altogether 



15,450,000 
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It hence appears, that the permanent revenues of the United States will, 
daring the ensuing year, exceed the permanent expenditures by more than 
one million of dollars, and that the money in hand, with the temporary 
pesources of the year, will, after leaving the sum always necessary to keep 
m the treasury, discharge the nav^ deficiencies, and the whole amount of 
the claims assumed by the convention with f^rance, the lar^ receipts of 
last year rendering it unnecessary to recur to the loan authorised by taw. 



MEDITERRANEAN FUNl). 

The additional duty of two and a half per cent oh goods 
paying duties ad valorem, which constitutes the Mediterra-* 
taean fond, amounted, during the six last months of 1804^ 
to five hundred and sixty-three thousand and thirty-eight dol- 
lars. The amo«nt of the duty accrued, during the year end- 
ing on the 30th June, 1805, was nine hundred and ninety thou- 
sand dollars. This product will, it is true, be diminished by 
subsequent exportations ; but from a vifew of the value of goods 
imported in 1803 and .1804, charged with that duty, the fund 
may be estimated at nearty nine hundred thousand dollars a 
year. The fimd will, therefore, ultimately produce, during one 
year and nine months, commencing the 1st July, 1804, and end^ 
ing the 31st March, 1806 

The expences heretofore charged on that fund have been 

Paid in 1804, to the said department^ under the* 
Rct constituting the fond - • 525,000 

Paid in 1805, to the said department, under the 
second section of the act of 35th January, 1805 590,000 

Making a total of . . « 



1,575,000 



1,115,000 



and leaving a surplus of four hundred and sixty thousand dollars, but which 
will be more than absorbed by the navy deficiencies above mentioned. The 
monies actually received or to be received into the treasury on account of 
that fbnd, prior to the 1st January, 1806, are about six hundred thousand 
dollars. The residue will be received between that day and the 31st 
March, 1807 ; and credit has been taken for a sum of nine hundred thou- 
sand dollars, on that account, in the preceding estimate of the receipts of 
1806. 



4,377,898 63 
1,776,000 OQ 
6,153,898 63 



PUBLIC DEJ^T. 

The ptayments on account of the prindpal, dtiring the 
year ending on the 30th September, 1805 

The two last instalments due to Great Britain, discharg- 
ed during the same period ... 

Making . . ^ . 

As the exportation of the specie necessary to discharge the last men- 
tioned instalment would have been senably folt, it was found eligible to 
pay it in London, in conformity to the act of the 3d of March, 1805, and 
this was efiected, at par, by the bank of United States. 

Payments on account of the public debt, from the 1st of 
April, 1801, to the 30th of September, 1805 - 17,954,790 49 

Carried forward 17,954,790 49 
VOL. v. NO, xxviix. 10 
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Brought ferwart irfiS^T9Q 49 
Paid to Great Britun, m satisfaction of what the United 
States might have been liable to pay, by the sixth article ci 
the treaty of 1794 . - - 2,664,000 00 

Balance in the treasury on the 1st of April, 
1801 - - - 1,794,052 59 

On the 30th of September, 1805 4^75,654 37 

Making an increase of - 2,781,601 78 

VVhkh, deducting pi^oceeds of sales of bank 
shares - - - 1,287,600 00 



Leaves for the increase from the ordinary revenue 1,494^001 78 

Making a difference in fitvour of the United States, dur- 
ing four years and a half, of 22,112,792 27 

During the four years, commencing on the 1st of April, 1801, and end* 
ing on the Slst of March, 1805, there has been paid into the treasury. 
By duties on tonnage and foreign merchandise 45,174^837 22 

By all other sources, including 1,596,171 dollars and 43 
cents, from the sales of bank shades and public vessels 5,492,629 82 

50,667,467 04 

1. Less than one-third of this whole has defrayed all the current ex- 
pences of the United States, viz. 

For the civil list, and all domestic civil ex- 
pences ... 3,786,114 79 

For the military establishment and Indian 
department - - 4,405,192 26 

For the naval establishment 4,842,635 15 

For the expences attending the intercourse 
with foreign nations - - 1,071,437 84 

Amounting to • - • 14,105,380 04 

2. Near one-third was necessary to pay the interest on 

the public debt, viz, ... 16,278,700 95 

Part of that sum (3,160,000 dollars) was paid on account 
of the interest on the deferred stock, a charge which com- 
menced only in 1801, and was therefore in addition to the 
annual sum wanted before that year for the, payment of in- 
tei'est on the public debt 

3. More than one-third, and which may be considered as 
the surplus revenue of the United States during that peri- 
od, has been applied towards the extinguishment ot the 
d^t, viz. 

On account of the principal 16,317,663 92 

In payment of debts contracted before the 
Ist ot April, 1801, under the British treaty 
and the French convention - 2,963,782 64 

19,281,446 56 



49,665,527 S5 



While one third of the national revenue is absorbed by the paynpent of 
interest, a persevering applioation of the resources afforded by seasons of 
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peace and prosperity to the dis- 
charge of the principal, in the man- 
ner directed by the legislature, is 
the only mode by which the United 
States can ultimately obtain the full 
command of their revenue, and the 
free disposal of all their resources. 
Every year produces a diminution 
of interest, and a positive increase 
of revenue. Four years more will 
be sufficient to discharge, in addition 
to the annual reimbursements on the 
six per cent, and deferred stocks, 
the remainder of the Dutch debt, 
and the whole of the eight per cent, 
navy six per cent, five and a half 
per cent, and four and a half per 
cent stocks. As the portion of the 
public debt which shall then remain 
unpaid will consist of the six per 
cent, deferred, and Louisiana stocks, 
neither of which can be reimbursed 
except at the pei-iods and in the 
ppQportions fixed by contract, and 
of the three per cent stock, which 
its low rate of interest will render 
ineligible to discharge at its nomi- 
nal value, the rapidity of the re- 
duction of the debt, beyond the an- 
nual reimbursements permitted by 
the contracts, will, after 1809, de- 
pend on the price at which pur- 
chases may be effected. And should 
circumstances render it eligible, a 
considerable portion of the revenue 
now appropriated for that purpose 
may thai be applied to other pur- 
poses. 



For the Literary Magazine. 



PVTIES OF THE SEVERAL PORTS 
OF THE UNION. 

THE following statement of pay- 
ments made into the treasury of the 
United States, by the 8e\'eral collec- 
tors of customs, during fear years, 
commencing April 1, 1801, and end- 
ing March 31, 1805, exhibits the 
nmouQt of revenue of the respective 
ports in the Union. 



Ports, 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Boston 
Baltimore 
Charleston 
Norfolk 
Salem (Mass.) 
Savannah 
Providence 
Portland 
Newhaven 
Petersburg 
Portsmoudi 
Alexandria 
Newburyport 
Newport 
Middietown 
Wilmington (N. C.) 
Richmond 
New London 
Wilmington (Del.) 
Kennebunk 
Newbem 
Edenton 
Bristol (R. I.) 
Gloucester 
Bath 

Tappahannock 
Marblehead 
Wiscasset 
Fairfield 
New Bedford 
Washington (N. C.) 
Biddeford 
Nantucket 
Plymouth 
Waldoborough 
Penobscot 
Dighton 

Georgetown (S. C.) 
Michilimackinack 
Camden 
Fort Adams 
York (Mass.) 
New Orleans 
Edgartown 
Detroit 

Georgetown (Col.) 
Barnstable 
Hudson 
SnowhiU 
Brunswick 
Beaufort (N. C.) 
FoUy Landing 



Payments. 
12,862,020 «r 
7,777,965 H 
6,408,400 26 
3,861,963 08 
3,031,639 54 
1,761,673 77 
1,034,498 07 
914,039 73 
781,556 12 
545,265 66 
510,637 15 
510,506 17 
484,513 41 
467,761 23 
400,614 30 
390,916 70 
382,757 31 
319,110 07 
290,032 43 
282,049 88 
230,327 87 
168,984 64 
146,429 95 
129,505 57 
106,600 
104,049 61 
96,927 19 
93,249 97 
92,439 48 
89,422 45 
72,900 46 
71,227 50 
67,234 64 
61,941 62 
58,395 41 
57,256 99 
52,932 96 
51,366 63 
35,200 61 
33,786 59 
33,005 05 
32,90e 
26,900 
26,698 72 
23,791 83 
21,879 21 
18,132 
15,950 
15,042 5S 
14,200 43 
12,156 48 
11,318 54 
10,000 
8,900 
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Cherrystone r,134 63 

East River 6,624 

treat Egg Harbour 5,700 

Perth Amboy 5,150 

Beaufort (a C.) 4,500 

Vermont 4,022 85 

Oxford 3,840 56 

St Mary's 3,551 27 

Massac 3,400 

Vienna 2,500 

Sag-Harbour? 2,456 76 

Burlington 2,152 

Vorktown 1,500 

Palmyni 1,370 



Champlaine 


1,200 


Allburgh 


1,145 


Bridgetown 


1,000 


Havre de Grace 


950 


Frenchman's Bay 


614 43 


Ipswich 


600 


Machias 


500 


Chester (Md.) 


350 


Dumfries 


340 


Passamaquoddy 


212 42 


Louisville 


20 


'fbtal 


45,174,837 22 



POETRY. 



For the Uta-ary Magazine. 
To the Editor^ Istc. 



To see your grand exalts d sire^ 
And his sagacious words admire. 



Some of the Red Men from the Osages 
and Psmis nations, bemg lately on a 
visit to Dr. Mitchifl at W?^shingtpn 
city, entertained him with their vocal 
and instrumental music. Two of 
their songs were immediately tran- 
slated. One of them is on friendshipf 
the subject of the other is loar. In 
both, the main and leading sentiments 
are aboriginal; and the paraphrases 
and embellishments are ai fevr as the 
nature of composition allowed. They 
seem to show, that justice has not 
hitherto been done to the intellectual 
or poetical powers of our Indian na- 
tives. 

O-SAGE. 

Wathingtan Jan. 7, 1806. 
No. I. 



The " Master of your life* and breath'^ 
Averted accidents and death, 
That you might wch a tight behold, 
In spite of hunger, foes, and cold. 



Ye RED MEN ! since ye here have been. 
Your GREAT wuiTB FATHER ye havQ 

seen. 
Who cheer'd his children with his 

voice. 
And made their beating hearts rejoice. 



Thou CHIEF Osage! feariu)t to come, 
And leave awhile thy sylvian hon\e : 
The path we passed is clear and free. 
And wide and smoother grows for thee« 



80NO OF THE OSAGES QN FRIEND- 
SHIP, 

After having made their visit to the 
* ppesident of the United States, at 
Washington, the seat of the national 
government, in December, 1805. 

MY comrades brave and friends of note ! 
Yoix hither came, from lands remote. 



Whene'er to march thou feel'st inclin'd, 
We*/i form a lengthening file behind. 
And dauntless from our forests walk 
To hear our great whitq father's 
talk. 



• The Supreme Being is called by 
them the Master of ijfe, or Master of 
breathe 



POETRY. 
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No. 11. 

SONG or TBE OS AGES OH WA&: 

Being one of their compositions intend- 
ed to inspire martial ardour, on en- 
tering into hostilities. Sung at Dr. 
Mitchill's, the same evening with the 
former, and immediately reduced to 
writing for translarion. 



Revolving sans eadt year proclaim 
The solemn hour that bears thy name 
Thou dreaded, fbmudable last ! 

Yet, that I may not shrink from thee. 
Let virtue keep my bosom free 

From dread of Aiture and of past; 
Then, when my transient day is o'er, 
And life, exhausted, yields no more, 

I need not fear thy moment, last. 



SAY, warriors; why, when arms 'arc 

sung, 
And sound from every martial tongue. 

Do thoughts of death intrude I 
"Why weep the common lot of all ? 
Why fancy you yourselves may fall. 

Pursuing or pursued ? 



Doubt not Tewisaliig^*s care 

To lead you forth, and show you where 

The enemy's concealed : 
flh single hand shall make th' attack, 
And drive the cunning lurkers back. 

Or stretch them on the field. 



Proceeding with embodied force. 
No nations can withstand our course. 

Or check our bold career; 
Though, if they knew my warlike fame, 
The terrors of my form and name, 

They'd quake, or die, with fear. 



For the lAterary Magazine. 

• ON THE WORD LAST. 

PAINFUL source of many a sorrow, 
Soond precluding hopes to-morrow. 

Sad finisher of lifers repast, 
What shadows all our joys appear. 
When thou com'st lagging in the rear. 

And whisp'ring tell'st thou art the 

LAST! 

Whatever is s^v'n us from above. 
Blessings of friendship and of love 

Thy baleful shade doth overcast; 
The tears that parting cheeks bestrew, 
The broken voice that sobs adieu. 

Belongs to thee, thou cruel last. 

Time on his n^id pinions flies, 
TJie worid recedes before our eyes. 
And awful death approaches fast ; 



For the Literary Magazine. 

THE LADY-COW. 

In the Daroiiman ttyle. 

THEY who a twofold apparatus share. 
Natives of earth, and habitants of air. 
Like warriors stride, oppressed with 

shining mail. 
But furi'd beneath their silken pennonA 

veil; 
Deceived, our fellow-reptile we admire. 
His bright endorsement, and compact 

attire. 
When lo ! the latent springs of motion 

play. 
And rising lids disclose the rich inlay ; 
The tissued wing its folded membrane 

frees. 
And with blithe quavers fans the gath- 

'ring breeze t 
Elate towards heaven the beauteous 

wonder flies. 
And leaves the mortal wrapp'd in deep 

surprize. 

So when the gaide led Tobit^s youth- 
ful heir. 
Elect, to win the seven times widow 'd 

fur, 
Th' angelic form, conceal'd in human 

guise. 
Deceived the search of his assodate's 

eyes. 
Till swift each charm bursts forth like 

issuing flame, 
And circling rays confess his heavenly 

frame; 
The zodiac round his waist divinely 

bums. 
And waving radiance o'er his plumage 

bums: 
In awful transports wrapt, the youth 

admires. 
While light from earth the dazzling 

shape aspires. 



POSTRY. 



At the LUetar^ Magazine* 



AH! cvadk not the siral awain. 

Who whtspen in tliy jealous ear, 
That other onids my vows obtajs. 

And caU my pasaion inabuxre. 

J own, dear maid, I love to seek 
The plun, where sports the virgin 
choir; 

And oft the form, the blushing cheek, 
The charms of many a fair admire. 

But though each love-inspiring dame 
My eye with earnest gaze surveys* 

Ah! cease, my love, thy swain to 
blame. 
Because he gives each beauty praise. 

By blending ev'ry vii^gin's grace, 
A something like thyself I see; 

Por all the charms of ev'ry face 
Are surely, Celia, found in thee. 



for the Literary Mc^^azine, 

TUS INVITATION. 

FROM whence, ah say ! the lengthened 
sigh. 
Which slowly heaves my Lucy's 
breast? 
And why the lucid, tearful eye. 
That speaks her gentle heart opprest ? 

The flatt'ring tale can I believe? 

For such it is, dear girl, to me : 
'^'Tis not in candour to deceive; 

Say, are we* Lucy, dnr to theef 



Inquiry cease ! Did n^t the tear 
That trickled down thy lily cheek, 

At our adieu, say we weie dear, 
As plain as eloquence could speak ? 

And sure thy cheek, as ccM as clay. 
The simfdest mindcoukl not nustiakei 

The hand which on thy bosom lay 
Said, too, that parting BMde it ache. 

Yet of those feelings be aware, 

And check them in their pliant spring; 

So powerful now, they'll prove a snare* 
Thy gentle heart, in time, unstring. 

A long, a tediovs winter past. 

And oft we sigh'd, and spoke of thee s 

This gloom, I sa^, won't aiwasrs last. 
In spring we shall our Lucy see. 

fio sure I was that May would bring 
The dariing giri we hold so dean 

When, oh ! behold it's on the wmg, 
And yet our Lucy is not here! 

'Tis thus delusions oft betray 

The heart most willing to believes 

But why, my Lui^, this delay ? 
Do not our anxious hopes deceive ! 

More fair would seem the woodbine 
bow'r. 
Wast thou, dear giri,reclin'4 beneath; 
More sweet would bloom the jasmine 
flow'r, 
If wak'd to life by Lucy's breath. 

Though froUc mirth may not attend 
To bui thee welcome to the vale. 

Yet each will clasp their lovely frien4« 
And love maternal bid thee hail 



May 30«A, 1805. 
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The North American Indians 
from the south of the Missouri, and 
from thence to the Northern Ocean, 
have no idea of poetry as it derives 
its character from rhyme or mea- 
sure. Their songs are short enthu- 
siastic sentences, subjected to no 
laws of composition, accompanied 
by monotonous music, either rapid 
or slow, according to the subject, or 
the fiincy of the smger. Their apo- 
k^es are numerous and ingenious, 
aoounding with incidents, and cal- 
eolated to convey some fevourite 
lesson. Their tales, too, generally 
inculcate some moral truth, or some 
maxim of prudence or policy. In 
one the misfortunes of a great chief 
are so linked with his vices,* and 
wind up so fatally at last, that a 
man of worth whom he sought to 
oppress, is, by his own agency, made 
the instrument of his destruction, 
and established as his successor. 
The private virtues of this succes- 
sor, particularly his respect for the 
other sex, the want of which was 
the great vice of his predecessor, is 
made the foundation of his &me and 
prosperity. In another, the parti- 
cular duties of women are enforced, 
by showinj^ how cert^n women who 
deviated from ordinary rules were 
persecuted by the mardtoo of the 
woods; in the progress of which 
they are made to owe their safety, 
ii> various trials, to some particular 
act of female discretion or delicacy, 
which they had before neglected, 
l^e Indians have their Circe, as 
well as the Greeks ; she is very se- 
ducing, and the &te of her votaries 
very terrible; the strokes of the 
pencil by which she is drawn are 
masterly ; but the tales respecting 
thfe lady are only calculated for the 
ears of men. This people, worthy 
of a better fate, are gradually dege- 
nerating and wasting away. I have 
already seen an Indian nation so de- 
graded, that it cannot produce a 
single orator. Half a century will 
efface ti\eir best peculiarities, and, 
90 multiplied are tiie causes of their 
decline, perhaps extinguish them al- 
together. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

REVIEW. 

Letters from Europe^ during a 
Tour through Switzerland and 
Ltaly^ in the Years 1801 and 1802. 
By a Mitive of Pennsylvania, 
2 vols, Svo. 

Continued from vol. LV^ p, 47(X 

THE greatest part of these vo^ 
lumes is occupied with Italy. The 
author makes no considerable halt 
on his journey from the summit of 
the Alps to Florence, ^ye meet, in 
this course, with some usefol re- 
marks upon the best niode of tra- 
velling in this celebrated coiintry ; a 
few travelling anecdotes; rapid 
sketches of the plains of Lombai^y, 
the borders of the Po, of jthe cities 
of Placentia, Parma, and Modena, of 
Bologna, its cathedral churph^ with 
its pictures and sculptures : a doml-< 
nican monk ; the passage of the Ap-> 
pennines, and a view of Tuscany. 
The author then enters Florence, 
where he appears to have s^id some 
time, and to have been very Indus-* 
trious in examining the n\onuments 
of arts, of which, notv^ithstanding 
the depredations of the French, it 
still contains a vast nuniber. The 
sc^uares, streets, temples, palac^ 
libraries, museums, and pictures ot 
Florence, are briefly enumerated 
and described. The cathedral 
church, being the principal' curio- 
sity, detains the author's attention 
longer than any other object. Then 
follows a short political and econo- 
mical view of Tuscany. We have 
also a curious sample, in a note, of 
the mode in which religious ideas 
are employed for popular conve« 
nience. Though this passage may 
be liable to objection, on one ac* 
count, yet the mformation it con<v 
tains is hif^ly characteristic, and 
every judicious reader will regret 
that these pa^ have so few of such 
original and direct observations upoi| 
manners ; particularW as, in these 
he g^ves us, the writer's style [^ 
agreeable and interssting*. 
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Some remarks are made upon im- 
/irovisatori. The author makes 
light of the merit or difficulty of this 
im])romptu poetry. The facilities 
afforded by the nature of the lan- 
guage, and the little intrinsic merit 
of these performances, will, he 
thinks, naturally and fully solve this 
poetical mystery. 

In the journey from Florence to 
Rome, the author stops at Sienna 
long enough to take a hasty view of 
the cathedral. A continued journey 
affords some observations which, 
though few, are not without value. 
Rome at length appears, and here 
the author makes an abode of con- 
siderable duration, and gives us a 
view of this great city, principally 
confined to its monuments of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting: a 
view which, in most respects, is 
brief and scanty. This brevity, how- 
ever, arises from the multiplicity of 
objects compared with the limits to 
which the author confines himself. 
In so small a ^^ace, such numerous • 
objects could not fail to be crowded, 
and no single one could expect a 
very large share of attention. The 
author's taste and judgment, howe- 
ver, merits no small praise for se- 
lecting and arranging his subjects, 
and for placing them in interesting 
and instructive points of view. 

On St. Peter's churdi he has 
dwelt longer and more minutely than 
on any otlier monument In this he 
has shown his judgment, since this 
is not only the most important ob- 
ject at Rome, but former travellei^ 
have given us no adequate or intel- 
ligible account of it. They fiiniish 
' us, in general, with cold and frigid 
details, which, as tlicy flo\y from 
vague and indistinct ideas in the 
transcriber, make no other impres- 
sion on the reader. This author, on 
the contrary, gives us a picture, full, 
particular^and glowing, and such a 
one as is pleasing and mtelligible to 
the popular reader, while it is in- 
structive to the connoisseur and art- 
isL 

Our traveller makes a tour through 
this church, in which he conducts 
us through its principal recesses, 



and from the pavement to the sum- 
mit of the lanthom. The enthusi- 
asm with which he Is inspired by 
this deliberate and successive sur- 
vey of this stupendous edifice, com- 
municates itself to his style, which^ 
on this topic, has an unusual por- 
tion of sj^ndour and elegance, llie 
description of the buildin| termi- 
nates with a brief history of its erec- 
tion. 

The account of this church is all 
eulogy. We have no critical re- 
marks upon the style or the mate- 
rials of this edifice. The writer, no 
doubt, intended a general and popu- 
lar description, in which such re- 
marks would, perhaps, have been 
unseasonable. There is, however, 
some observations in a note (voL 1, 
p. 233), which may be deemed ex- 
ceptions to this remark^ and which 
are liable to some objection. 

He says, " Travellers have re- , 
marked,' as a fault, the monotonous 
simplicity of %e front of St. Peter's ; 
and they have compared it, with de- 
rogation, to the variegated fiicade of 
St. Paul's; overlooking the sublime 
idea of Paul V, and Charles Ma- 
deme, to render the cathedral of 
Christendom a montmwnt of Christ 
and his apostles. This obliged them 
to divide the frontispiece by a regU' 
lar iniercolumrdation, upon the 
twelve piers of which should stand 
the twelve apostles, thus emphati- 
cally indicated as the pillars of the 
church." 

The architectural travellers whom 
we liave met wltli have invariably 
condemned tiie.&cade of St. Pe- 
ter's, for the want qfeimfiUcity : in- 
stead of twelve columns, regularly 
intercolumniated, and proportion' 
ally surmounted, which was the 
grand idea of the first architect, we 
have eight half columns and four 
pilasters, forming only nine inter- 
vals, no two of which, on the same 
side, are corresponflent in their 
breadth. Four of the central co- 
lumns support a most diminutive 
and contemptible i)ediment, and the 
whole cokmnade, if such a motley 
range of columns and pilasters me- 
rits that name, is surmounted by a 
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huge and disproportioned attic. The 
fai^de of St Paul's has infinitely 
more simplicity and regjularity, 
though consisling of two stories, and 
of columns and pilasters. The sim- 
plicity lies not in number, t>ut in 
arrangement. 

We have, in tlie next chapter, an 
account of the appendages of this 
temple. In a short digression, the 
author attacks the catholic interpre- 
tatioo of scripture, on which the pa* 
pal authority is founded. He gives 
an account oif the diief mosaic paint- 
ing of several tombs. 

From St Peter's, the author leads 
OS to the papal palace of the Vati- 
can, whose galleries, chambers, cha- 
pels, libraries, and museums, are 
agreeably and circumstantially de- 
smbed. 

After bestowing suitable attention 
upon these principal objects, the tra- 
veller proceeds, with more haste 
and brevity, through the remains of 
ancient edifices, some modern tem- 
ples and palaces. Having taken a 
rapid, but particular view of these, 
- he retires, m fimcy, to a convenient 
eminence, and gives us a general 
view of this £amous capital, in which 
modem appearances are combined 
with reliques of antiquity. This 
sketch has considerable merit 

After this comparatively long de- 
tail of architectural wonders, the 
author gives us sketches of life and 
manners. They appear to be drawn 
Cranf immediate observation, andc 
are characteristic and amusing. A 
good deal is said about the Roman 
mendicants, and pleasing anecdotes 
occur respecting them. 

We have next a chapter on the 
ceremonies of the Roman church, 
in which arc more particularly de- 
scribed the papal functions at the 
celebration of Christmas ; and the 
author relates an adventure which 
be&l him in a nocturnal ramble, 
among the ruins of the Coliseum, 
which is followed by a lively picture 
of the ceremonies used at the conse- 
cration of the reigning pope : with 
this concludes the first volume. 

To be continued. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

FOREIGN NEWS, LITERARY AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL. 

IT appears from the report of tlie 
baron Von Kotzebue, in his recent 
travels through Italy, that the busi- 
ness of unrolling the Herculanean 
MSS. proceeds at Portici, under the 
direction of M. Hayter, with suc- 
cess and rapidity. 

One hundred and thirty manu- 
scripts have already been unrolled, 
or are unrolling ; and M. Hayter 
does not despair of being able to de- 
cypher the six hundred manuscripts 
which are still extant Eleven 
young persons are constantly em- 
ploy^ m unfolding the manuscripts, 
and two others in copying or draw- 
ing them, all under the direction of 
M. Hayter, and at the expence of 
his royal highness the prince of 
Wales. Another work has been 
discovered of Philodemus, treating 
on the vices which border on vir- 
tues ; besides a work of Epicurus, 
of Phxdrus, Demetrius Phalerus, 
and Colotos; the last in reply to 
Plato on friendship. Among seven 
Latin manuscripts, M. Hayter has 
found a historical work, written in 
the style and manner of Livy ; and, 
among the Greek ones, the entire 
works of Epicurus, in the best state 
of preservation. 

Mr. Humboldt is beginning to 
publish the results of his late tra- 
vels, with an aflfectation that de- 
serves to be reprobated. He begins 
with some expensive numbers of 
botany, and thence proceeds to some 
other numbers of zoology and geo- 
logy, promising that he will conde- 
scend also to give to the public an 
abridged account of his travels, 
adapted to general reading. His 
condescension does not, however, 
termmate here: for he tells the 
world that he may, probably, in a 
few years, publish a full account of 
his travels, but that the abridged 
account may satisfy curiosity till hs 
has leisure to gratify it fully ! 

Mr. Irving, author of a work on 
English Composition, and of the 
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Lives of the Scottish Poets, is en- 
gaged on a Life of the celebrated 
George Buchanan. 

Mr. William Close has invented 
an apparatus for rai^g water, by 
means of air condensed in its de* 
scent through an inverted sjrphon. 
This syphon has its higher orifice 
placed in a situation to receive both 
air and water at the same time. 
The air, being conveyed by the ve- 
locity of the aqueous odumn to the 
lowest part of the syphon, and col- 
lected m a vessel, is employed as 
the medium for conveying pressure 
to raise water in another part of the 
apparatus. Mr. C. finds from ex- 
periments that a machine construct- 
ed upon this principle will raise 
water for domestic purposes, and 
although it will not nerform half as 
much work as a bucket-engine by a 
forchig-pump, yet it may be kept 
continually enrtployed, and is st^ject 
to very little wear, as its operation 
will almost be performed without 
friction. 

Mr. Stothard has found that the 
elasticity of the steel in watch- 
springs, kc., is greatly impaired by 
taking off the blue witii sand-paper, 
or otherwise; and, what is still 
more striking, that it may be re- 
stored again by the blueing process, 
without any previous hardening or 
other additional treatment 

It is not generally known that 
green succulent plants are much 
better preserved after a momentary 
immersion in boiling water than 
otherwi.se. Tlie treatment is adopt- 
etl for the economical preservation 
of cabbage and other plants which 
are dried for keeping, as it destroys 
the vegetable life at once, and seems 
to prevent an after process of decay 
or mortification, by which the plant 
would have been more considerably 
changed, if it had not t>een so sud- 
denly killed. 

The following is a method for 
preserving wood in damp situations. 
Take twelve pounds of resin beat in 
a mortar, three pounds of sulphur, 
and twelve pints of whale-oil ; let 
tiiem be melted together over a fire ; 
ochre powder may be added to give 



it a proper colour. Of this prepa- 
ration two coats are to be applied, 
after which the wood will not be sub- 
ject to injury by humidity. The first 
coat should be laid on lightiy, hav« 
ing been previously heated ; the se- 
cond, after an interval of two or 
three days ; a third may be added, 
if, from the peculiarity of the situa- 
tion, it be judged expedient 

Mr. Davies Giddy has lately de- 
scribed a singular met of the invi- 
sible emission of steam and smoke 
together from the chimney of a fur- 
nace ; though either of them, if se- 
parately emitted, is visible as usual^ 
" The flue," says he, speaking of a 
steam engine, *' for conveying off 
the smoke and affording a draft, 
was made of rolled iron ; and the 
steam, which wholly escapes from 
these machines uncondensed, was 
conducted into the same tube about 
a foot above its insertion bto the 
boiler: when the engine began to 
move, neither steam npr smoke were 
seen to issue from the flue; and 
when fresh coal was added, nothing 
more than a faint white cloud be- 
came apparent, and that only for a 
short time. The repster was slowly 
closed, and a condensation of steam 
manifested itself at a small distance 
from tiie chimney, and in the same 
quantity as if it had proceeded im- 
mediately from the boiler. The ex- 
periment was reversed, and the 
steam gradually confined to the boil- 
er, when the smoke became visible, 
till it equalled in quantity and ap- 
pearance that commonly produced 
by a similar fire^ These trials were 
repeated a number of times, witii 
unvarying success. Pains were ta- 
ken to ascertain whether« and iu 
what degree, the draft wasafilbcted 
by the admission of steam into the 
flue, and it was found that, while 
the engine worked, the fire bright, 
ened each time the steam obtained 
admission into the chimney.^ To 
elucidate this foct, Mr. Nidiolson 
contrived the following experiment 
«( A small glass tube was stuck 
through a cork, and this was press- 
ed into the neck of the retort in 
which water was bdling over a 
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FOR THE LITERARY MAGAZIJ^E. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LATE DR. CURRIE, 

OF LIVERPOOL. 

By Dr. Aikin, 



Dr. JAMES CURRIE was bom at 
Kirkpatrick-Fleming, in Dumfries- 
shire, OQ May 31st, 1756. His father 
was the established minister of that 
parish, when^ he afterwards re- 
moved to that of Middlebie. Dr. Cur- 
rie was an only son: of six sisters, 
two alone are now surviving. He re- 
ceived the rudiments of learning at 
the parish school of liis native place, 
whence he was transferred to the 
grammar school of Dumfries, one of 
the most reputable seminaries of the 
kind in Scotland. His original des- 
tination was for a commercial life, 
and he passed some years of his 
youth in Vir^^inia, in a mercantile 
station. Disliking this profession, 
and unwilling to be a witness of the 
impending troubles in the American 
colonies, he quitted that country in 
1T76, and, in the following year, 
commenced a course of medical 
study at the university of Edin- 
burgh, which occupied him almost 
without interruption for three years. 
VOL. v. KO. zxix. 



A prospect of an appointment in 
the medical staff of the army, which 
would not admit of the usual delay 
of an Edinburgh graduation, induce 
ed him to take die degree of doctor 
of physic at Glasgow. He arrived, 
however, in London too late for the 
expected place ; but still determin- 
ing to go abroad, he had taken his 
|)assage in a ship for Jamaica, when 
a severe indisposition prevented his 
sailing, and entirely changed his 
lot in life. He renounced his first 
intention ; and, after some consider- 
ation respecting an eligible settle- 
ment, he fixed upon the commercial 
and rapidly increasing town of Li- 
verpool, which became his residence 
from the year 1781. 

The liberal and enlightened cha- 
racter which has long distinguished 
many of the leading inhabitants of 
that place, rendered it a peculiarly 
favourable theatre for the display of 
the moral and intellectual endow- 
ments for which Dr. Currie was 
1 
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conspicuous, and he soon rose into 
general esteem. Indeed, it vas not 
possible, even upon a casual ac- 
quaintance, for a judge of mankind 
to &il of being struck by his manly 
urbanity of behaviour, by the ele- 
gance and variety of his conversa- 
tion, by the solid sense and sagacity 
of his remarks, and by the tokens of 
a feeling heart, which graced and 
dignified the qualities of his under- 
standing. No man was ever more 
highly regarded by his friends ; no 
physician ev^r inspired more confi- 
dence and attachment in his pa- 
tients. 

In 1783, l3c. Curric made a very 
desirable matHmonial connexion 
with Lucy, the daughter of William 
Wallace, Esq., an Irish merchant in 
Liverpool Of this marriage a nu- 
merous and amiable family was the 
fruit, by which his name promises 
to be worthily perpetuated. His 
professional employment rapidly in- 
creased ; he was elected one of the 
physicians of the infirmary, and 
took his station among the distin- 
guished characters of the place of 
his residence. 

His first appearance from the 
press was on occasion of the lament- 
ed death of his intimate friend Dr. 
Bell, a young physician^ of great 
hopes, setUed at Manchester. His 
elegant and interesting tribute to 
the memory of this person was pub- 
lished in 1785, in the first volume of 
the Transactions of the Manchester 
Philosophical and Literary Society, 
of which they were both members. 
He was elected a member of the 
London Medical Society in 1790, 
and communicated to it apaper on 
Tetanus and Convulsive Disorders, 
published in the third volume of its 
memoirs. In 1792 he became a fel- 
low of the Royal Society. A very cu- 
rious and instructive account of the 
remarkable efiects of a shipwreck, 
communicated by him to that body, 
was published in the Philosophical 
Transactions of that year. 

The mind of Dr. Currie was not 
made to be confined to a narrow 
range of speculation, and nothing 
interesting to human society was in- 



different to, or unconsidered, by 
him. The war with France, con-' 
sequent to its great revolutionaiy 
struggle, was regarded by him, as it 
was by many other philanthropists, 
with disapprobation, with respect 
as well to its principles, as to its 
probable efiect on the happiness of 
both countries. A pamphlet which 
appeared in 1793, under the titie of 
A Letter, Commercial and Political, 
addressed to the Right Hon. William 
Pitt, by Jasper Wilson, Elsq., was 
generally understood to proceed 
from his pen. The energy of lan- 
guage, the weight of argument, and 
the extent of imormation, displayed 
in it, drew upon it a large share of 
notice. It soon attained a second 
edition, and various answers attest- 
ed the degree of importance attach- 
ed to it m the public estimation. 
One of the respondents took the un- 
warrantable hberty of direcUy ad- 
dressing Dr. Currie, in print, as the 
author, at the same time afifecting 
the fiuniliaiity of an intimate ac- 
quuntance, although no correspond- 
ence between them had subsisted for 
a number of years. It can scarcely 
be doubted, that this infringement of 
the roles of liberal controversy was 
made with the malignant purpose of 
exposing Dr. Currie to popular 
odium, and injuring him in his pro- 
fession. He felt it as such ; but the 
particular line of his principal con- 
nexions, together with the solid ba- 
sis of the character he had establish- 
ed, enabled him to despise the ef- 
forts of party malice. 

The greater distinction a profes- 
sional man acquires from pursuits 
not belonging to his profession, the 
more necessary it becomes for him 
to bring himself into notice as a suc- 
cessful votary of the art or science 
to which his primary attention is 
due. Of this point Dr. Currie was 
very &r from being neglectful To 
those who employed him he was 
abundantiy known as a skilfiil and 
sedulous practitioner, and the medi- 
cal papers he had already publish- 
ed gave him reputation among his 
brethren. Tlib reputation was wide- 
ly extended, and raised to an emi- 
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nent degree, by a publication which 
first appeared in October, 1797, en* 
titled ^ Medical Reports on the Ef- 
fects of Water, Cold and Warm, as 
a Remedy^ in Febrile Diseases ; with 
Observations on the Nature of F^ 
ver, and on the Effects of Opium, 
Alcohol, and Inanition." The prac- 
tice of affusion of cold water in fe- 
vers, which is the leading topic in 
^is work, was suggested to the au- 
thor by Dr. Wright's narrative in 
the London Medical Journal of his 
successful treatment of a fever in a 
homeward-bound ship from Jamai- 
ca. Dr. Currie copied and greatly 
extended it, and investigated the 
principles by which its use should be 
directed and regulated. He disco- 
vered that the safety and advan- 
Uge of the application of cold was 
proportionate to the existing aug- 
mentation of the animal heat ; and 
he found the thermometer a very 
valuable instrument to direct the 
practitioner's judgment in febrile 
cases. He may therefore be consi- 
dered as the principal auUior of a 
practice which has already been at' 
tended with extraordinary success in 
numerous instances, and bids fair to 
prove one of the greatest medical im- 
provements in modem times. The 
work, which contained many inge* 
nious speculations and valuable ob- 
servations, was very generally read 
and admired. A new volume was 
added to it in 1804, consisting of 
much interesting matter on different 
topics, especially in confirmation of 
the doctrine and practice of the for- 
mer volume respecting cold affu* 
sion. The free and successful em- 
ployment of this remedy, in the scar- 
latina, was one of its most import- 
ant articles. The author had the 
satis&ction of receiving numerous 
acknowledgments of the benefit de- 
rived from his instructions, both in 
private and in naval and roilitarv 
practice. He himself was so much 
convinced of the utility of the me- 
thods he recommended, that a revi- 
sion of the whole work, for a new 
edition, was one of the latest labours 
of his life. 
Dr. Carrie might now, without 



danger to his professional charac- 
ter, indulge his inclination for the 
ornamental parts of literature ; and 
an occasion offered in which he had 
the happiness of rendering his taste 
and his benevolence equally conspi- 
cuous. On a visit to his native coun- 
try, in 1792, he had become person- 
ally acquainted with that rustic son 
of genius, Robert Bums. This ex- 
traordinary, but unfortunate man* 
having, at his death, left his family 
in great indigence, a subscription 
was made in Scotland for their im- 
mediate relief, and at the same time 
a desi^ was formed of publishing 
an edition of his printed works and 
remains for their emolument Mr. 
Syme, of Ryedale, an old and inti- 
mate friend of Dr. Currie, strongly 
urged him to undertake the office of 
editor ; and to this reiquest, in which 
other friends of the poet's memoiy 
concurred, he could not withhold his 
acquiescence, notwithstanding his 
multiplied engagements. In 1800, he 
published in4vols.8vo. «' The Works 
of Robert Bums, with an Account 
of his Life, and a Criticism on his 
Writings; to which are prefixed, 
some Observations on the Character 
and Condition of the Scottish Pea- 
santry." These volumes were a rich 
treat to the lovers of poetry and ele- 
gant literature, and Dr. Currie's 
part in them, as a biop^rapher and 
critic, was greatly admired, as well 
for beauty of style as for liberality of 
sentiment and sagacity of remark. 
If any objection was made to him as 
an editor, on account of unnecessary 
extension of the materials, the kind 
purpose for which the publicatioa 
was undertaken pleaded his excuse 
with all who were capable of feel-* 
ing its force. Its success iaWy equal- 
led the most sanguine expectations* 
Repeated editions produced a ba- 
lance of profit, which formed a lit- 
tle fortune for the destitute &inily ; 
and Dr. Currie might congratulate 
himself with having been one of the 
most effectual friends of depart^ 
genius that the annals of British po- 
etry record. 

Every plan for promoting liberal 
studies and the improvement of the 
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hnman mind, had in him a zealous 
*and active supporter. In the forma- 
tion of those literary institutions, 
which have done so much honour to 
the town of Liverpool, he, with his 
hiUmate and cong;cnial friend, the 
distinguished author of the Lives of 
Lorenzo de Medici and Leo X., 
stood among the foremost ; and their 
names were always conjoined when 
mention was made of the worth and 
talents which dignified their place 
of abode. No cultivated traveller 
visited Liverpool without soliciting 
Dr. Currie's acquaintance, and his 
reception of those introduced to him 
was eminently ixAiie and liospita- 
ble. 

In his Life of Boms, remarkmg 
upon that partiality for their own 
country, which appears almost uni* 
versally in the natives of Scotland, 
he has observed,' that '^ it differs in 
its character according to the cha- 
i^cter of the different minds in 
which it is found ; in some appear- 
ing a selfish prejudice, in others a 
generous affection." He was him- 
self a striking exeroplificatfon of this 
fact ; for the sentiment In him was 
principally shown in the kindness 
with which he received all his young 
countrymen who came recommend- 
ed to his notice, and the zeal with 
which he exerted himself to procure 
them situations suited to their qua-e 
llfications. Indeed, a dispoMtion in 
general to favour the progress of 
deserving youn^ persons was a pro- 
lutnent feature ip his character. He 
loved to converse with them^ and 
mingled valuable inibrmation with 
cheering encouragemenu 

Though externally of a vigorous 
frame m body, Pr. Currie had a 
predisposition to those complainU 
which usually shorten life ; and in 
the year 1784, he had e^^perienced 
a pulmonary attack of an alarming 
nature, from which he was extraor- 
dinarily recovered by the use of 
horse exercise, as related by him- 
self, in his case inserted m the 3d 
volume of Dr. Darwin's Zoonomia. 
He was, however, seldom long free 
from threatenuga of a return, and 
Ins heakh began visibly to d^di^ in 



the early part of 1804^ In the sum* 
mer of that year he took a journey 
to Scotland, where, among other 
sources of gratification, he had that 
of witnessing the happy effects of 
his kindness on the fomily of Bums. 
His letters on this occasion were 
delightfol displays of benevolence 
rejoicing in its work. He returned 
with some temporary amendment | 
but alarming symptoms soon return- 
ed, and in November he found it 
necessary to quit the climate and 
business of Liverpool. How severely 
his departure was felt by those who 
had been accustomed to commit 
their health, and that of their fami- 
lies, to his skill and tenderness, can 
only be estimated by those who have 
experienced a similar loss. He spent 
the winter alternately at Clifton and 
Bath ; and, in the month of March, 
appeared to himself in a state of 
convatescence, which justified his 
taking a house in Batlu and com- 
mencing the practice of his profes- 
sion. From the manner in which 
his career o^ned, there could be no 
doubt that it would have proved 
eminently successfol ; but the con- 
cluding scene was hastily approach- 
ing. As a last resource, he went, in 
August, to Sidmouth, where, after 
much suffering, which he bore ,with 
manly fortitude and pious resigna- 
tion, he expired on August 31st, . 
1805, in the 50th year of his age. 
His disease was ascertained to be a 
great enlargement and flaccidity of 
the heart, accompanied with re- 
markable wasting of the left lung, 
but without ulceration, tubercle, or 
abces^ 



For the Uterqry Mc^garine^ 

W9AT IS FAHE? 

THmiE are few speculations 
more amusing, and, at the ^ same 
time, in some degree, mortifying, 
than the different notions of the ce- 
lebrity of individuals, entertained in 
different ages and countries. Bio- 
graphical records are foil of exam- 
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ptes of local and temporary lame, 
which are lost in utter obscurity as 
BOOQ as the place or period is chang- 
ed ; and an itlustrissimus on one 
side of a mountain or river is often 
reiduced to nobody on the other side. 
A paragraph in the '' Diary of Lin- 
nsQs," published by Dr. Maton, 
lately struck me as affording a re* 
markable instance of this partial es* 
timate. It is a quotation from a 
certain Suhra, in Hist, Lit. Actia 
Mdrosensibus inaerta. " Of those 
who have gained the praise of the 
learned world, six only are men* 
tioned as immortaly the highest ap* 
pellation that can be bestowed on 
philosophers : . Galileo^ J^ewton^ 
LeibnitZj Bocrhaave, Linne^ and 
Gram,*' With the first five names 
no man of reading can be unac- 
qoainted ; but who is Gram ? I 
take it for granted that he is a Ger- 
man, but in what department he has 
acquired this extraordinary cele- 
brity I cannot guess. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

SAPPHO VINDICATED. 

THE first after Alcman, whose 
devotion to love particularly claims 
notice, is Sappho, the poetess of 
Mytilene. Her character has been 
the subject of so much controversy, 
that it may seem impossible to al- 
lege any new argument to rescue it 
from the abhorrence witti which 
her supposed irreeularities have 
loaded her name. Yet we may be 
better inclined to listen to what has 
been said in her vindiciition, when 
it is considered that some of the fa- 
btea recorded of her are full of 
the most palpable absurdities and 
anachronisms. At least, when we 
are told by grave authors that Ana- 
creon, Archilochus, and Hipponax 
were among her gallants^ we may 
be disposed to hesitate in admitting 
every other story that has been cir- 
culated to her pi*ejudice. The ex- 
istence of another Sappho, a native 



of Eressus, of in&mous character, 
may explain some of these inconsis- 
tencies ; and we may, Ijshould ima- 
gine, without being called discour- 
teous, transfer to a prostitute who 
has been dead for 2500 years the 
calumnies which have been injuri- 
ously levelled against the fame of an 
exalted spirit that will live for ever. 

With regard to her love for Pha- 
on, it is not surprising that a woman 
of so ardent an imagination as our 
poetess should be hurried away, by 
the violence of passion, to a conduct 
generally reputed irregular and dis- 
graceful ; and, as she soared above 
her sex in the wonderful endow- 
ments of her mind, so perhaps it is 
hardly fair to judge her by the com- 
mon standard of female propriety. 
On these grounds we may admit 
the probabiiitv and palliate the ex- 
travagance ot this unfortunate at- 
tachment ; but I think it impossible 
to allow, without uncjuestionable 
proofs, the utter depravity of a soul 
so noble. 

The remonstrances which Sappho 
made to her brother Charaxus on a 
disgraceful and ruinous connection 
he had formed with an Egyptian 
courtezan, are strongly demonstra- 
tive of the strength of her affection 
for him, and of the purity of her 
own heart and understanding. It is 
customary with those who take an 
unnatural delight in blackening the 
human character, to dwell on acts 
of hypocrisy and duplicity, and to 
represent it as a common tiling in 
men to conceal in themselves, by 
severely i*eprehending in others, the 
very vices to which they are con- 
scious of being most addicted. But 
whatever we may read or hear of 
such men, they are, to the honour 
of our nature, very seldom to be 
met with in real life, especially 
among those whose minds have been 
enlarged by liberal pursuits, or 
whose hearts are expanded by the 
powers of their fancy, and the 
warmth of their imagination.— 
Sappho is all fire and enthusiasm : 
her whole soul is breathed out in 
cveiy strain she sings. She calls 
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on Venus liersclf to administer ivtne 
to her associates, and thus addres* 
ses the heavenly cup-bearer : 

Come, smiling Venus! hand around 
The g^olden cup with nectar crown'd; 
Present thy goblet from above 
To an who have the soul to^ love : 
Come, and the draught thy hands sup- 

Inspire with thy divmity. 

Is it possible that such a wonaan 
was a hypocrite, or that, while she 
was reproving the vice and folly of 
a beloved brother, she was conscious 
herself of being the most dissolute 
and abandoned of her sex I No au- 
thor earlier than the Augustan age 
fdludes to those infamous stories 
which the writings of Ovid have 
circulated to her prejudice. Must 
the character of this divine poetess 
be loaded with every species of ob- 
loquy and reproadi on so slight a 
foundation as the weak fancy of a 
profligate Roman ? 

On the same single authority has 
the person of Sappho been injuri- 
ously stigmatised. Let us see what 
a Grecian poet, Democharis, says 
of her picture, whicli may at least 
be sufficient to counterbalance the 
other: 

Whoe'er he was whose art this picture 

plann'd 
'Twas plastic Nature led his skilful 

hand. 
The glittering moisture of the eye is 

seen, 
As if the power of Fancy dwelt within ; 
The warm carnation of the features 

glows 
With Nature's roses, shines with Na- 
ture's snows. 
While the bright smiles and lips' necta- 

leousdews 
Tremble with love, and glbten with the 

muse. 

Of the sublime ode preserved by 
Longinus, Ambrose Philips's beau- 
tiful translation will never be eoo^- 
led by any future attempts. Vet it 
has been very justly observed, that 
that exquisi^ little poem fails in 
living an adequate idea of the iire 



of the orignnaL Therfe is as much 
difference oetween them as between 
the soul of Sappho and that of a 
tender European lover. I will 
therefore venture to present a trans- 
lation which appears to me more 
literal, retaining the four first lines 
of Philips, which it seems impossi- 
ble to render more exactly. 

*< Blest as th' immortal gods is he. 
The youth who fondly sits by thee. 
And hears and sees thee all the while 
Sofdy speak and sweetly smile." 
*Tis this has set my heart on fire. 
And thriU'd my bosom with desire ; 
For when I see thy form arise. 
All voice and sound that instant dies ; 
My trembling tongue has lost its pow'r^ 
Slow subtle fires my skin devour; 
My sight is fled ; around me swim 
Low dizzy murmurs; every limb 
Cold creeping dews o'erspread; I feel 
A shivering tremor o'er me steal ; 
Paler than grass I grow ; my breath 
Pants in short gasps ; I seem like death. 

I will conclude these observations 
on the Mytilenian poetess with the 
following epigram : 

Come, Lesbian nuuds, to Juno's royal 
dome, 

With steps that hardly press the pave- 
ment, come ; 

Let your own Sappho lead the lovely 
choir, 

And to the altar bear her golden lyre. 

Then first in graceful omr slow ad- 
vance. 

And weave the mazes of the holy 
dance. 

While, plac'd on high, the heav^n- 
wrapt maid shatt pour 

Such strains that men shall wonder 
and adore. 

It may not be amiss to introduce, 
after these specimens, one of a dif- 
ferent species of composition, by way 
of variety. It is among the Pastorate 
of Bion. 

Mild star of Eve, whose tranquil beams 
Are grateful to the oueen of love ; 

Sweet planet, whose effulgence gleams 
More bright than all the pow'rs above> 

And only to the moon's dear light 

Yields the first honours of the night. 
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AU hail, thou soft» thou holy star, 
Fsdr glory oif the midnight sky ! 

And when my steps are wand'ring hx. 
Leading the shepherd minstrelsy. 

Then if the moon deny her ray, 

Oh light me, Hesper, on my way ! 

No savage robber of the dark. 
No foul assassin claims thy aid 

To point his dagger to its mark, 
Or guide him in his plundering trade. 

My gentler errand is to prove 

The transports of requitted love. 



Far the Literary Magazine, 

ERINRK. 

ERINNE, the fair contemporary 
of Sappho, has t>een usually called 
a Lesbian ; but there are some who 
make the island of Teos, and others 
that of Telos, the place of her birth. 
Though her life was short, it was 
sufficiently extended to procure her 
an immortal fame. " The rose,'* 
says Achilles Tatius, in the Loves 
of Clltophon and Leucippe, '^ is 
therefore called the most beautiM 
of (lowers, because it is most short- 
lived.*^ He says also, " There are 
two kinds of beauty, the one pure 
and celestial, the other gross and 
earthly.** The latter. adheres to 
the body in which it resides, is fixed 
in the form of a face or of a bosom, 
in the regular arch of an eye-brow, 
the just symmetry of a nose, or the 
Unfading coral of a lip. Its very 
essence consists in the features in 
-which it dwells. There is no at* 
tempt at escaping, no struggling to 
aspire. Hence the body which it 
inhabits undisturbed, and almost un- 
animated, generally lasts on earth 
during the longest term that is al- 
lotted to man, and, when at last it 
dies, the beauty which once dwelt 
there perishes also, and is buried 
vriih it in the earth. This is gross, 
earthly beauty. The other owes its 
origin to Heaven, always aspires to 
^e place of its birth, and' is only 
shown to us in the world before it 
is called back again to its home. It 
can hardly bear to be united to a 



mortal form. It seems always anxi- 
ous to break its prison, and mount 
into the skies. Hence the fire tliat 
enlightens the eyes, that seems try- 
ing to escape, and that darts its lus- 
tre upwards into heaven. Hence 
the " eloquent blood" that mounts 
into the face, that animates the 
countenance with colours perpetually 
var}in|; and always lovely ; henee 
the qmck irregular pantings of the 
breast ; and hence the glistening 
moisture of the lips and eyes, which 
look as if the soul were always on 
the wing to escape, and fluttering 
between the speech and the sight. 

It is certain that some decree of 
melancholy always accompanies our 
admiration of premature genius or 
of extraordinary sensibility in early 
youth. The thread of life seems too 
finely drawn to last ; and we gene- 
rally anticipate the speedy loss of so 
much loveliness and sweetness. Such 
was the fate of the beautiful Erinne. 
A poetess from her cradle, in the 
short space of eighteen years she es- 
tablished a reputation which her ad- 
mirers have not hesitated to place 
on a level with that of the great fa- 
ther of epic poetry. Yet during all 
this time she was apparently occupi- 
ed only in those- domestic concerns 
which in that age were the univer- 
sal employments of the hip;h-boni as 
well as of the cottage maiden. She 
courted neither fame nor honour; 
but the muses themselves descended 
to her ; they inspired her soul witli 
raptures unknown to her Uborious 
companions. 

Scarce nineteen summer suns had shed 
Youth's roses o'er the virgin's head, 
While by a guardiam-mother's side 
Her customary tasks she plied ; 
Bade her rich silks the loom prepare, 
Or watch*d the distaff's humble care : 
Her modest worth the Muses knew, 
Brought her rich talents forth to view ; 
With their own fires they fiU'd her soul. 
Bade hei' young eye in trasport roll. 
And (ah ! too soon from human eyes !) 
Bore her, their handmaid, to the skies. 

She died at the age of nineteen,, 
unmarried, and left behind her not 
more than three hundred verses, on 
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which the highest praises are be- 
stowed by her admirers. An ode 
to Fortitude, which bears her name, 
♦or, more properly, a fragment of 
that ode, is preserved ; and we 
have two or three other poems of 
hers, which recommend themselves 
bv an elegant and afl^ting simpli- 
city, but yet more by the remarka- 
ble resemblance which they bear to 
the circumstances of her own death. 
The following is on one of her com- 

rtnions of the name of Baucis, which 
have changed in my translation, 
as not being suitable to an English 
ear. 

I mark the spot where JuTiet's ashes lie. 
Whoe'er thou art who passest silent by 
This simple column, grac*d by many a 

tear, 
Call the fierce monarch of the shades 

severe. 
These mystic ornaments tooplsunly shdw 
Th' unhappy fate of her who lies below. 
With the same torch that Hymen gladly 

led 
Th* expecting virgin to the nuptial bed, 
Ilcr widowM husband lit the funeral 

And saw the dreary flames of death 
aspire. 

Thou too, oh Hymen, bad'st the jo- 
cund day 

That haii'd thy festive season, die 
away. 

Changed for the sigh of woe and 
groan of deep dismay. 

She seems to have lingered round 
the spot endeared by the tomb of 
her beloved associate, and has de- 
scribed to us the very emblems that 
ornamented the aqmlchre. 

Say, thou cc4d marble, and thou weeping 

urn. 
And sculptor'd Syrens that appear to 

mourn 
And guard within roy poor and senseless 

dust. 
Consigned by fond affection to your 

trust; 
Say to the stranger, as he muses nigh, 
That Juliet's ashes here lamented lie, 
Of noble lineage; that Erinne's love 
Thus mourns th^ partner of her joys 

above. 



The Anthologia coBtains many 
epitaphs on this amiable poetess; 
that of Antipater Sidonius is worthy 
of our attention. 

Few were thy notes, Erinne, short thy 
lay. 
But thy short lay the muse herself has 
giv'n; 
Thus never shall thy memory decay. 
Nor night obscure that fame which 
lives in heav'n ; 

While we, th' unnumber'd bards of af- 
ter-time. 
Sink in the solitaiy grave unseen, 
Unhonour'd reach Avemus' fabled clime» 
And leave no record that we once 
have been. 

Sweet are the graceful swan's melodious 
lays, 
Though but a moment heard, and 
then they die ; 
But the long chattering of discordant 
jays 
The wmds of April scatter through 
the sky. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

MEMORIAL OF THE MERCHANTS 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

To the President of the United 
States J and the Senate and House 
of Refiresentativesy i^c, b'c. 

YOUR memori^ists beg leave re- 
spectfully to approach the govern- 
ment of their country, on subjects of 
ereat importance, which have af- 
fected their minds with the deepest 
anxiety and alarm. 

Confiding in the justice and friend- 
ly dispositions of the government of 
Great Britain, and entertaining a 
correspondent expectation that no 
unusual restrictions would be im- 
posed on neutral commerce, without 
adequate motives and the most am- 
ple notice; presuming, especially, 
that commercial enterprises, com- 
roenctd under the sanction of esta- 
blished principles, would on no ac- 
count be affected by a change of 
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system ; your memorialists have 
employed a vast capital in import- 
ing various colonial productions, the 
surplus of which, exceeding the de- 
mands of this country, they have 
been accUstomed to export freely to 
the different markets of Europe. 

After this commerce had been 
prosecuted without restriction, for 
several years, and had attracted a 
great proportion of their wealth; 
after their insurers had assumed 
immense respohsibilities, grounded 
on an opinion that this trade was 
strictly reglilar; having never re- 
ceived the slightest intimation, that 
It could be deemed incompaUble 
with the rights of a belligerent na- 
tion, they have been suddenly con- 
founded, by unexpected intelligence 
of the arrestation, on the high seas, 
of a large portion of their property, 
which had been embarked with the 
most unsuspecting confidence. 

The feelmgs of your memorialists 
are not only excited by the losses 
whidi they have actually sustained, 
in consequence of a measure unsus- 
ceptible of previous calculation, but 
also from the state of uncertainty in 
which they are placed with respect 
to future commercial operations. 

Your memorialists have hereto* 
fore believed, that commerce be- 
tween the United States and colo- 
nies subject to the enemies of Great 
Britain, when doTia j^de prosccaied 
on their own account, would be per- 
fectly safe from interruption : they 
have also believed, that all articles, 
which mieht be securely imfiorted 
into the United States, miglit be as 
securely exported; with the excep- 
tion well understood, both in respect 
to the import and export trade, of 
commerce with places blockaded, 
or in articles contraband of war. 

In a recent Interpretation of what 
is considered by the tribunals of 
Great Britain as a direct trade be- 
tween the colonies and the parent 
countries of their enemies, your me- 
morialists perceive, with concern, 
the developement of a principle, 
which. If conceded on the part of 
the United States, must prove fatal 
to their commercial importance, 

VOL. v. HO. XXIX. 



It is understood to have been de- 
cided, that whenever it a^ipears to 
t>e the intention of the importer of 
colonial produce to export the same 
to Europe, or whenever it is so ex- 
ported by the original importer, 
such intention or exportation shall 
be evidence of a direct trade^ and 
subject the property, though neutra^ 
to confiscation. 

Your memorialists cOnsidc^r it 
their bounden diity to themselvea 
and their country, to express their 
most decided opposition to this de- 
cision. 

As to the evidence arising from 
the supposed intention of an import- 
er, they readily admit, that the great 
quantities of colonial pikxiuce which 
are acquired by means of the Ame- 
rican commeit:e, exceeding the de- 
mand for consumption in the United 
States, ivill fa^irly justify a general 
fireaunifition that the surplus is ulti- 
mately destined for European mar<i> 
kets. They assert, howevet, that 
the intention of a merchant, in re- 
spect to the future destination of 
his firo/ieriy^ must, from the nature 
of thinp;s, be inconclusive. All plans 
of busmess, formed by individuals, 
are liable to be affected by circum- 
stances, not to be foreseen or con- 
trolled. These plans are, therefore^ 
necessarily revokeable by those who 
form them ; and an intention^ which 
has not been executed^ proves no- 
thing more than might justly be in- 
ferred from a general presumption, 
arising from the course of our com- 
merce. To apply such an intention 
in a particular case, to the preju- 
dice of an individual; to presume 
that he has voluntarily incurred an 
immense risk, which, consistentiy 
with the success of his main object, 
he might have feirly avoided, and 
to involve him in ruin for prosecut- 
ing a trade which, if undei^ken 
with a different motive, would have 
been declared lawful; would Ue, in 
•the opinion of your memorialists, 
to confound and reverse tiie best es- 
tablished principles of reason, equi- 
ty, and law. 

Your memorialists contend for no 
innovations on the law of nations ; 
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and, except where special treaties 
have prescribed a different rule, 
they admit that they may lawfully 
be restrained from transporting the 
property of the parties engaged in 
war. In the recent decision, which 
prohibits an importer of colonial 
produce from exporting it to Eu- 
rope, they, however, perceive with 
concern, either a nugatory and vex- 
atious regulation, or a meditated 
blow at what they deem an incon- 
testible and valu^le right 

Heretofore there existed dear and 
obvious circumstances of discrimi- 
nation between the direct trade^ 
which Great Britain has assumed 
the right of denying to neutrals, and 
the indirect or circuitous tradcy 
which she admits to be lawful. The 
direct trade could be performed by 
a single shipment or voyage ; "where- 
as the circuitous trade subjected the 
property to double freights and in- 
surances, to deductions in £Eivour of 
the revenue^ and various other ex- 
pences in this country. 

If the arrival of a ship in the 
country to which it belongs, the 
landing of the cargo, the inspection 
of the custom-house, the payment 
or security of dudes, do not termi- 
nate a voyage, then we confess our 
ignorance ou a point which, never 
having been before questioned, has 
been assumed bv us as an acknow- 
ledged truth. If the entry for ex- 
portation, the embarkation of mer- 
chandize, the reinspection of the 
custom-house, the bond for securing 
a delivery in a foreign country, and 
a public clearance, do not indicate 
the commencement of a new voyage, 
then we are yet to learn the mean- 
ing of the expression. If all the for- 
malities and sanctions established for 
the .«ecuritjr of our revenue; if ope- 
ratioos of immense magnitude, 
transacted with the greatest publi- 
city, and witliout any motive for 
concealment, are considered as un- 
real representations, and merely co-' 
lourable and fraudulent contrivan- 
ces to cover an illicit trade between 
the colonies and the parent coun- 
ti ies of the enemies of Great Britain ; 
then it becomes necessary, tx)th in 



regard to our characters and inter- 
ests, to enquire whether the new re- 
gulations establish a more definite 
criterion for the discovery of truth. 

We repel with indignation f the 
suggestion, that the trans-shipment 
of property for a foreign market, by 
the original importer, is evidence of 
fraud or chicane ; or that, unsuj)- 
ported by other circumstances, it 
can justify a suspicion that it is other 
than neutral. In our opinion, any 
discrimination between the rights of 
an importing merchant and a ven- 
dee in the Uhited States is mani- 
festly fallacious, as it virtually as- 
serts that the former can exercise 
only an imperfect dominion over 
property lawfolly acquired, and pos- 
sessed in this country, while, at the 
same time, he can convey to the lat- 
ter a title to a privilege not enjoyed 
by himself: in short, that a trade is 
unlawful, when the advantage is to 
result to one person, but may be ren- 
dered lawfol, by being participated 
with another. 

If the new doctrine is executed in 
the mildest form, its operation must 
be highly injurious, by originating 
new questions for litigation, and, of 
course, subjecting all our commerce 
to new hazards of interruption. We 
presume not, however, to compre- 
hend to what extent, or in what 
manner, the principle will be ap- 

{ilied: we perceive that the ancient 
and-mark has been removed, but 
we seek in vain for a beacon to di- 
rect our course. If we enquire whe« 
ther a bona fide sale and delivery of 
merchandize, by an importer, being 
a citizen, to another known citizen 
of the United States, for a valuable 
consideration, will, as in ordinary 
cases, be conclusive evidence of a 
transfer of property, and the answer 
is affirmative; then we complain 
that our ships have been detainedi 
the rates of insurance enhanced, and 
our property confiscated, for the es- 
tabUshment of a rule, which, when 
Once undet*stood, will become nuga- 
tory, and cease to produce any com- 
tnercial or political effect. K, on the 
other hand, this evidence is not to 
be deemed conclusive, we profess 
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ourselves to be utterly at a loss to 
discover what proofs of ownership 
and neutrality of property can, with 
safety, he relied on. 

But these embarrassments, though 
perplexing and vexatious, are not 
those which principally occasion our 
solicitude. We are compelled to 
consider the late decisions of the 
British tribunals as preliminary 
steps towards a system for control* 
ling the importations and exporta- 
tions of colonial productions, and 
thereby annihilating the most lucra- 
tive branches of our foreign com- 
merce. 

If we owed this trade solely to the 
fistvour of Great Britain, still we 
might ask, what urgent motive, wliat 
imperious necessity, recjuired that 
the favour should be rescinded, at a 
period when our commerce was 
spread over the ocean, and when a 
change so essential might destroy 
its security, and subject us to incal- 
culable losses ? 

We deny, however, that the rights 
of commerce, as claimed by us, are 
to be deemed favours; on the con- 
trary, if the law of nations is other 
than a temporary rule, prescribed 
by an arbitrary will, and enforced 
by power, then we appeal to its most 
universal and inviolable principle, 
in our defence. This principle is, 
that the goods of a neutral, constat" 
ing of articles not contraband of 
vHirj in a neutral vessel^ emfiloyed 
in a direct trade between neutral 
countries and fiorts of a belligerent 
' country, not invested or blockaded^ 
are firotected. 

In the controversies which have 
existed at difierent times, for ex- 
tending the privileges of neutral 
vessels, and hmiting the grounds of 
capture, we take no part ; we appeal 
to the old law. If neutral rights can 
be reduced within more confined 
limits than this law prescribes, we 
perceive not how, amidst the colli- 
^ons of national interests, any neu- 
tral commerce can exist, even in 
pur native productions. 

If it be inximated, that neutrals 
should be .confined to a commetce 
with such places^ and in ixich ar- 



ticles only as were allowed in peace, 
by the municipal regulations of the 
countries engaged in war, the doc- 
trine may be repelled by the no- 
torious &ct, that no such principle 
has governed the conduct of nations, 
during any wars in which they have 
been engaged ; all were free to va- 
ry, and all, in fact, have varied) 
their commercial systems : whate- 
ver theoretical opinions may there- 
fore have been advanced, there has 
existed no such practical rule, and 
to set up such a rule, under the un- 
paralelled circumstances of the pre- 
sent war, must infallibly destroy the 
commerce of this country. 

It is a well known fact, that the 
people of the United States export to 
foreign countries a greater propor- 
tion of the aggregate annual value 
of the products of their industry 
than any other people of the globe ; 
they are consequently most deeply 
interested in the security and free- 
dom of their trade : in short, being 
almost exclusively an agricultural 
and commercial people, those parts 
of our country which, from recent 
settlement, or from other circum- 
stances, are wholly agricultural, are 
more immediately interested than 
any other, as they are in a greater 
degree dependent on foreign sup- 
plies, and consequently most liable 
to be affected by any vibrations of 
the commercial system. 

As our manufactures do not flou- 
rish in proportion to the progress of 
our population, wealth, and luxuryi 
the necessity of extending our com- 
merce is constantly increasing. 

The basis of all our trade is the 
aggregate value of our native pro- 
ductions, exceeding what are con- 
sumed in the United States : these 
are exported to various countries, 
from wliich we receive supplies for 
domestic use, or other articles for 
exportation. A very great propor- 
tion of all the results of our com- 
merce with the world centre in the 
dominions of Great Britain, and we 
i-eceive almost exclusively from that 
country our cloiithing and ^ther ne- 
cessary manufactures. 

By the evenU of the Jate an4 pt<?- 
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sent war, many countrieswith which 
"we prosecuted an inci'easing trade, 
have been either diverted from ma- 
nufacturing pursuits, or have been 
greatly impoverished, or conquered 
and subjected to the colonial system 
of Great Britain. 

With these preliminary facts in 
view, we request permission to de- 
tail some of the most important con- 
sequences of the assum»i rule, that 
neutrals may be restrained^ in time 
qfv)ax^ to their accustomed trade in 
time offieac^. The injustice of such 
a rule, in relation to the United 
States, will be more manifest : the 
individuals employed in commerce 
vould not alone be affected ; all the 
internal relations of our country 
lYoidd'be disturbed ; the interests of 
those districts which are most re- 
mote from our principal ports would, 
in proportion to their dependence on 
foreign suppliesi \^ most severely 
depressed. 

The efibcts of war cannot be con- 
ned to the countries engaged in 
war. The value of money, the 
price of labour, the rates of freight 
and insurance, are by war enhanced 
throughout the world ; all articles of 
roercliai^dize, both of export and imr 
port, are variously afiected, in their 
qualities ^nd value, by new wants, 
by the relinquishment of former purr 
suits, and by the new direction which 
is thereby ^ven to the industry oif 
different nations. Other consequen- 
ces result from the effects of war : 
as the impoverishment of some,, and 
the aggrandizement of other coun- 
tries ; also from the acknowledged 
Tight of belligerent nations to inter- 
dict commerce in contraband arti- 
cles, and to institute blockades. 
This last right is highly injurious to 
neutrals, as it frequently restrains 
them from proceeding to the best 
markets. It is obviously impossible, 
Uierefore, to confine the United 
States^ in lime of war, amidst all 
these changes and disiiflyantages, to 
their accu4f(oj}ti^d trade in time qf 
Peace J tsdthou£ deffiroyin^ alt trade. 

If, in consequcEice of the war, cer- 
tain articles usually exported from 
^e Uniied itatates^ to countries from 



which we received neeessary sup- 
plies, cease to be demanded in thos^ 
countries, mav we not export other 
articles, and thereby obtain tlie sup- 
plies we need ? 

If articles, usually imported into 
the United States in time of peace, 
cease to be demanded by us in time 
of war, in consequence of our ability 
to obtain substitutes ^hich we pre- 
fer, shall we be required to renounce 
our export trade, by being forbid to 
import other articles for consump- 
tion or for commerce ? or shall we 
be compelled to receive in exchange 
articles which we do not require ? 

If, in consequence of an increased 
demand for our exports to j^rticu- 
lar countries, we obtain, in ex* 
change, articles pf commerce ex- 
ceeding our domestic wants, shall it 
be required that the surplus perisl^ 
on our hands I 

If Great Britain permits com- 
merce between her subjects and the 
colonies of her enemies, may we 
not, with the consent of those colo- 
nies, participate in the same com- 
merce? 

If our commerce with the ene- 
mies of Great Britain may now be 
conBned to the syst^nji established in 
time of peace, m^y we not appre- 
hend that the principle will be re- 
taliated, in respect to our commerce 
with the colonies of Great Britain ? 
In that case, what can ensue bu^ 
war, pillage, and devastation ? 

These are not imaginary supposi- 
tions : they illustrate the most im- 
portant principles of our cconmerce ; 
they evince the necessity of a cir- 
cuitous trade, to enable us to realize 
the great value of exports in our 
native productions, by which alone 
we acquire the power to liquidate 
the balance against us, in our com- 
merce with Great Britain: they 
demonstrate that the portion against 
which we contend is not a rule of 
the law of nations : the law of na- 
tions ordains no rule which is une- 
qual and unjust. 

But still we have other and more 
forcible objections : the concession 
which is required would deprive i^ 
of many advantages, connected witU 
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our local situation, our enterprize, 
our wealth, and our fortune ; it 
would require us to divert much of 
our capitsi and industry to new em- 
ployments ; it would amount to an 
abandonment of views, as a com- 
mercial people, and might involve 
us in dangerous controversies, by 
virtual admission, that any essential 
articles of supply may, at the plea- 
sure of a belligerent nation, be pla- 
ced in a state of inhibition, equiva- 
lent to being declared contraband 
of war. 

Hitherto we have regarded it as 
a peculiar felicity incident to our 
neutral situation, that it was equally 
beneficial to ourselves, and to all 
the parties with whom we are con- 
nected ; the articles exported by us 
to the enemies of Great Britain, be* 
ing convenient supplies, promised to 
secure to our ships in their ports i^ 
• welcome reception and hospitable 
treatment As the direct returns 
lor these exports were inconsidera^ 
ble, and as the products were almost 
exclusively remitted to Great Bri- 
tain, and thereby applied in payment 
for manufactures purchased on our 
accouut, we considered ourselves 
sure of receiving from them, at 
least, that degree of protection 
which was recommended by a re- 
gard to mutual interests. 

It is, however, ^itt^ much sqrr 
prise that we have recently disco- 
verei, that the very circumstances 
upon which opr hopes of security 
were reposed, have been urged as 
arguments to justify an invasion of 
oqr riglits, and that, having totally 
suj^iressed the external commerce of 
her enemies, Great Britain is now 
counselled to appropriate to herself 
that of her friends. If it be true 
that, as exporters of certain articles 
to the ultimate markets, our inte- 
rests are in collision with hers ; yet 
it ought to be recollected, that it is 
a particular and minor interest only 
which suflfers, and that the disad- 
vantage is a necessary consequence 
of her colonial system ; that the ge- 
neral results of our commerce are 
greatly In her favour ; that they in- 
vigorate her manufacturing mte« 



rests, which are the great basis of 
her wealth ; and that these interests 
can never be promoted by the im- 
poverishment of her best customers. 
Surely the security of neutral rights 
ought not to diminish as their value 
is augmented; surely a maritime 
preponderancy, which enables its 
possessor to blockade any of the 
ports of its enemies, conveys no just 
title tova monopoly of the commerce 
of the world I 

In the list of our complaints we 
cannot forbear to enumerate the hu- 
miliating and oppressive conduct of 
ships of war, in the vicinity of our 
coasts and harbours. We respect 
the principle, and emulate the con- 
duct of Great Britain, in regard to 
her own jurisdiction, and we wish 
mei^ly to claim for ourselves the 
same measure of justice which she 
exacts fW>m others. 

But while we contend that we 
ought not to be exposed to humiliat- 
ing inquisitions in the verge of our 
port, which, by means of secret con- 
nections witii our city, may be ren- 
dered conducive to the indulgence 
of partiality, favour, or malice, we 
disavow every wish to divest the 
belligerent nations of their rights. 
If, in particular instances, the Ame- 
rican flag, and the character of an 
American merchant, have been 
prostituted to unworthy purposes, 
we declare the individuals thus 
guilty to be our enen^ies, aqd we 
wish not to screen them from the 
just consequences of their miscon- 
duct We also assert, that a com- 
prehensive view of our commerce 
afibrds coqclusive evidence, that the 
proportion which can possibly be- 
long to the enemies of Great Britain 
is an object unworthy the attention 
of a great power, especially if, in a 
ri^rous pursuit of its strict rights, 
it mcurs the hazard of forfeiting the 
^steein of its friends. 

ff, therefore, the mode in which 
the American commerce is pro- 
secuted is allowed by the law of 
nations; if irrefragable evidence 
arises from our situation, wants, and 
necessary connections with the rest 
of the world, that it is almost exclu- 
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sively grounded on American capi- 
tal ; if the suggestions that we are 
the mere agents of foreigners are 
ungenerous insults, contrived as apo- 
logies for injuries ; if frauds in re- 
lation to foreign trusts are not more 
fi*equent in this countr/ ttian in 
Great Britain ; and if no govern- 
ment is able wholly to prevent 
them ; then our conclusion in the 
present, as in all other cases, ought 
to be deduced from general facts, 
and not from particular exceptions. 
This conclusion is, that the Ameri- 
can commerce is one of the great 
links which connect those interests 
of civilized nations, which wars 
ought not to disturb ; that to break 
this link will be to destroy all com- 
merce ; and, therefore, that a seri- 
ous misunderstanding with Great 
BriUun would prove fatal to the 
most important interests of both 
countries. 

This view of the subject, while it 
excites our anxiety, furnishes also a 
resource for our hopes. We wish 
only for justice ; and believing that 
a commercial nation, which disre- 
gards justice, thereby underniines 
the citadel of her power, we rely on 
the efiect of mutual interests and 
wishes in promoting a cordial ex- 
planation and fair adjustment of 
every cause of misunderstanding: 
in particular, we rely on the go- 
vernment of our country, that our 
rights will not be abandoned, and 
that no argument in favour of a 
usurpation will ever be derived fi'om 
our acquiescence. 

If our personal interests and local 
attachments have not greatlv misdi- 
rected our opinions, the detenceless 
situation of the port of New York 
ought to excite the anxious solicitude 
of every friend of his country. Our 
river is the only commercial avenue 
to a fertile and populous country, 
which is rapidly rismg into import- 
ance. It is here that one third of 
the revenue of the union is collected ; 
and this proportion is understood to 
be relatively increasing. Bpt while 
we are grateful for these distin- 
guished sid vantages of nature, our 
satisfaction is diminished by reflea- 



ing on their insecurity ; for in pro- 
portion as the resources of the coun- 
try accumulate to this point, is the 
hazard, that they may present a 
temptation to rapacity, and become 
the prize of violence. Without re- 
curring to the experience of past 
times %ir proofs that no nation can 
long maintain an extensive com- 
merce, without well defended sea 
ports, and an efficient military ma- 
rine, we are admonished by the new 
and portentous aspect oi Europe, 
and the alarming prevalence of pi- 
racjy in the West Indies, that ener- 
getic measures of defence have be- 
come indispensably necessary. 

We presume not to express any 
q)inion respecting the degree of 
force, of which the permanent navy 
ought to consist ; and being sensible 
that delays must attend the construc- 
tion of suitable defences for our 
port, we shall rest satisfied when 
we perceive that these measures 
are commenced, in a manner and 
upon a scale which will assure to us 
an efficient completion. 

Such, however, is the present or- 
ganized force of the United States, 
that we should consider it inconsis- 
tent with the honour, interests, or 
security of our country, to parley 
with the pirates of the West indies, 
whose conduct being inconsistent 
with any known rules of lawful war- 
fare, cannot have been authorized 
by any civilized nation towards ano- 
ther nation, in a state of peace. 
Our vessels, while pursuing a law- 
ful trade, have been piratically 
seized, their cargoes have been 
forcibly taken away and distributed| 
without even the form of a trial ; 
the vessels in many instances sunk 
and destroyed, and the crews strip- 
ped of all their property : all these 
outrages have been exercised upon 
innocent and defenceless men, ag- 
gravated by unprecedented circum- 
stances of insult, oppression, and 
bai-barity. Some of these violences 
have been committed on vessels 
which were captured within sight 
of our harbours; and the great scene 
of these unparalleled enormities is 
the island of Cuba, which commands 
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the only avenue by which we pre- 
serve a commercial connection with 
our brethren of the western states : 
a connection which we cherish with 
ardour, as a source of mutual ad- 
vantage, and a txmd of permanent 
union. 

But It is not on account of our pe- 
cuniary losses alune that we com- 
plain. The constancy and valour 
of the seamen of the United States 
are justly themes of patriotic exul- 
tation. From their connection with 
us, we consider their cause as our 
caase, their rights as our rights, 
and their interests as our interests ; 
our feelings are indignant at the re- 
dtal of their wrongs ; and we re- 
quest, in addition to the protection 
of a naval force, that, at least in the 
American seas, our brave country- 
men may be permitted to display 
their energy in their own defence. 

Your memorialists conclude with 
remarking, that they deem the pre* 
aent situation of public af&irs to be 
peculiarly critical and perilous, and 
such as requires all the prudence, 
tile wisdom, and energy of govern- 
ment, supported by the co-operation 
of all good citizens. By mutual ex- 
ertions, under the benign influence 
of I^vidence upon this hitherto &- 
voured nation, we hope the clouds 
that threaten to obscure its prospe- 
rity may be dispelled; and we 
pledge our united support in favour 
of all measures adopted to vindicate 
and secure the just rights of our 
country. 

bigned by the unanimous order, and 
on behalf of a general meeting of 
the merchants of the city of New 
York, convened on the 26th De- 
cember, 11305. 

JOHN BROOME, 



JFcr the Literary Magazine, 

MEMORIAL OF THE CORPORA- 
TION OF NEW YORK TO CON- 
GRESS, ON THE SUBJECT OF 
DEFENCE. 

The Memorial of the Mayor ^ Alder • 
men J and Commonalty of the City 



of J\/cw Yorky moat reafiectftdly 
refireaenteth : - 

TO AT the peculiarly defenceless 
situation of this city has for a long 
time occasioned great anxiety among 
its inhabitants, and that the present 
critical posture of national affairs 
has greatly inci'eased this solicitude. 

It is well known that we can be 
approached by hostile vessels in two 
ways: that frigates of force can 
proceed through the Sound, totally 
uninterrupted oy any fortifications ; 
that ships of the line can, by wajr of 
Sandy nook, with a favourable wind, 
arrive here in a few hours from 
the ocean, and that there is nothing 
to oppose their progress but a few 
works on Governor's and Ellis's 
islands, which are totally inadequate 
to repel the attacks or prevent the 
advances of an enemy. 

It is equally well known, that this 
city, in relation to the internal and 
external commerce and the revenues 
of the country, is ver^ important to 
the union ; and that it is^in a situa- 
tion the most defenceless of any, 
must be universally acknowledged. 

At the beginning of the revolu- 
tionary war, this place was among 
the first attacked bv the enemy; 
and it is highly probable that, on 
the commencement of hostilities 
with a maritime power, the first 
blow will be aimed at it Invited 
by its proximity to the ocean, by its 
unprotected situation, by its exten- 
sive commerce and great wealth, 
and by the distressing consequences 
which would result to the revenues 
and general prosperity of the coun- 
try, an enemy would have every in- 
ducement to make it the earliest 
and principal object of attack. 

Without intending to draW invi* 
dious comparisons between this and 
the other commercial cities olF.the 
union, and without presuming to 
question, in the remotest degree, 
the sincere disposition of congress to 
extend the protecting arm of the 
national government to us, in com- 
mon with the other citizens of the 
United States, we have been em- 
boldened by our confidence in your 
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honourable body, and have been in- 
duced by the threatening aspect of 
our foreign relations, and by our re- 
gard for the welfare of this city and 
its inhabiunts, to appeal, in the 
most earnest manner, to the consti- 
tutional guardians of the common 
defence and eeneral wel&rei and 
most respectniUy to pray, that 
prompt and efficient measures may 
lie taken for putting this city and 
port in an adequate state of defence. 

D£ WITT CLINTON, 

Mayor. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

WHO IS THE BEST WRITER ? 

EVERY superior writer addicts 
himself to some peculiar manner. 
Long loved, long pursued, and, at 
length, obtained, tms enamoured ob- 
ject of his passion excludes, by its 
constancy, every deviation from the 
establbhed excellence ; to dissimilar 
beauty he often becomes insensible, 
and he bestows comparative merit 
on any performance, from its prox- 
imity to, or distance from, his fa- 
vourite manner. Without imputing 
to them degrading passions, we may 
thus account for the opposite and er- 
roneous opinions of great men, on 
their different labours. It is not pro- 
bable that Milton envied the genius 
of Dryden, when he contemptuously 
called him a rhymer ; but it is more 
evident, that Milton's notions of po- 
etry were not congenial to the man- 
ner of Dryden. The witty Cowley 
despised the natural Chaucer ; the 
classical Boileau the rough sublimity 
of Crebillon ; the forcible Comeille 
the tender Racine ; the refinedMari- 
vaux the familiar Moliere ; the arti- 
ficial Gray the simple Shenstixie ; 
and the plain and unadorned Mon- 
taigne the rich and eloquent Cicera 
Each, enslaved to his peculiar man- 
'ner, was incapable of conceiving the 
diversities of^beautv, but attached 
himself to one ^gie and darling 
portion. 



Whenever an uncommon species 
of composition appears, which dis- 
plays a new mode of excellence, and 
places a new model m the school of 
Uste, the slowest and the last to 
chaunt their pxans to him will be 
writers themselves. To envy this 
cannot always be imputed, but is ge- 
nerally derived from a want of the 
proper taste for that manner, which 
taste can only be gradually formed. 
One reason, perhaps, why writers 
sometimes are inimical to a foreign 
excellence, may be attributed to the 
jealousy of trade, because every new 
manner is a kind of hostility against 
those already established. But some 
men are not always influenced by 
this prejudice, and yet are equally 
inimical to the new production. 

There are two poets, who, it can- 
not be denied, have created an ori- 
ginal manner, and, at their first ap- 
pearance in public, met a similar 
fete among critics. When Gray's 
Odes were published, they delighted 
two men oipoetical taste, Warbur* 
ton and Garrick, while they were 
ridiculed by two men of poetical ge- 
nius, Colman and Lloyd. At a still 
later period, Churchill animadvert- 
ed with severity on the poetry of 
Gray ; and Goldsmith and Johnson 
were as inimical to that manner as 
Churchill himself, though by no 
means admirers of the genius of 
Churchill That manner has now 
become fixed, and is justly valued by 
men of taste. In neither of these in- 
stances can the critics be justly cen- 
sured ; but it may confirm the judi- 
cious observation of Johnson, that, 
after all the refinements of criticism, 
the final decision must be left to 
common readers, unperverted by 
literary prejudices. 

The same error firequently indu- 
ces men, when they contrast their 
labours with others, to consider 
themselves as superior, and of 
course to be stigmatized with the 
most unreasonable vanity. Grold- 
smith, for example, might have 
contrasted his powers with those of 
Johpson, and, without any perver- 
sion of intellect, or inflation of va- 
nity, might consider himself as not 
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infcriot* to his more celebrated and 
learned rivaL 

Goldsmith might have preferred 
the felicity of his own genius, which, 
like a native stream, flowed from a 
natural source, to the elaborate pow- 
ers of Johnson, which, in some re- 
spect, may be compared to those 
artificial watei*s which throw their 
sparkling currents in the air, to fell 
Into marble basons. He might have 
considered that he had embellished 
philosophy with poetical elepnce, 
and have preferred the paintings of 
his descriptions to the terse versi- 
fication and the pointed sentences of 
Johnson. He might have been more 
pleased with the raithful representa- 
tions of English manners in his Vi- 
car of Wakefield, than with the 
borrowed grandeur and the exotic . 
fancy of the oriental Rasselas. He 
might have believed, what many ex- 
cellent critics have believed, that in 
this age comedy requires more ge- 
nius than tragedy, and, with his au- 
dience, he might have infinitely 
more esteemed his own original hu- 
mour, than Johnson's rhetorical de- 
clamation. He might have thought 
that with inferior literature he dis- 
played superior genius, and, with 
less profimdity, more gaiety. He 
might have considered that the fa- 
cility and vivacity of his pleasing 
compositions were preferable to that 
art, that habitual pomp, and that 
ostentatious eloquence which pre- 
vail in the operose labours of John- 
son. No one might be more sensible 
than himself that he, according to 
the happy expression of Johnson, 
when his rival was in the grave, 
" tetigit et rt-navit." Goldsmith, 
therefore, without any singular va- 
nity, might have concluded, from his 
own reasonings, that he was not an 
inferior writer to Johnson ; all this 
not having been considered, he has 
come down to posterity as the vain- 
est and the most jealous of writers ; 
he whose dispositions were the most 
inoffensive, whose benevolence was 
the most extensive, and whose ami- 
ableness of heart has been concealed 
by its artlessness, and passed over 
"in the sarcasms and sneers of a 
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more eloquent rival, and his sub- 
missive partisans. This character 
of Goldsmith may explain that spe- 
cies of critical comparison, which 
one great writer makes of lus man- 
ner with that of a rivaL 

We can hardly censure men for 
this attachment to their favourite 
excellence. Who but an artist (I 
use the word in a large and conspi- 
cuous sense, in which the votaries 
of the pen, pencil, and chisel are 
included) can value the ceaseless 
inquietudes of arduous perfection; 
can trace the remote possibilities 
combined in a close union ; the hap- 
py arraneement and the striking 
variation r He not only is afiected by 
the performance like the man of 
taste, but is influenced by a peculiar 
sensation, for, while he contemplates 
the apparent beauties, he often tra- 
ces in his own mind those invisible 
corrections, by which the final beau- 
ty was accomplished ; it is the 
practical hand alone that is versed 
m, and the eye of genius alone that 
Can discriminate many daring feli- 
cities, many concealments of art, 
and raany^ difficulties, overcome. 
Hence, it is observed, that artists 
do not always prefer those effects 
which influence an unprejudiced and 
uncorrupted taste ; but rather those 
refinements which form the secret 
exultation of art ; and the minuter 
excellences which consist in the 
mechanical, as a certain critic terms 
it, are often preferred to those more 
elevated ones which arise from tlie 
ideal. It is this indulgence for Tene- 
ment which at length terminates in 
the corruption of art. 

But a disposition for selecting one 
branch of art in preference to ano- 
tiier, is perhaps the only road to its 
summit. We must not, therefore, 
calumniate artists if they neglect 
the various schools of beauty. It is 
not difficult for a man of taste, 
whose hand reposes while his head 
ever thinks; whose creative pow- 
ers are at rest, but whose percep- 
tive faculties are habitually exert- 
ed ; and who, in the tranquillity of 
his closet^ has only to gaze at pic- 
tures, but not to blend colours, and 
3 
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to meditate on poems, but not- to 
compose verses ; it is not difficult 
ioT this elegant idler to form the 
most various views of beauty in art ; 
to trace witli the same lively grati- 
fication its diversities, and to feel 
no displeasure from the most incon- 
gruous manners. Such a one may 
be supposed to hover with ecstasy 
round the ideal of a Raphael, and a 
Pope, or to mix with the grotesque 
caricatures of a Hogarth or a Butler. 
This versatility of taste is generally 
denied to tiie man of genius ; and 
while men of taste are often unani- 
mous in their opinions, we shall ire* 
quehtly observe that the greatest 
artists give the most discordant de- 
cisions. Johnson said that his no- 
tions on manuscripts proved gene- 
rally erroneous ; and this circum- 
stance has happened to many emi- 
nent writers. 

It would therefore seem tliat the 
most unfit person to decide on a 
performance is an artist himself; 
and that the genuine merits of a 
work are candidly adjusted and cor- 
I'ectly estimated by men of taste, 
and rarely by men of genius ; and 
this opinion I hold, though with 
much diffidence, in opposition to one 
%vho was both artist and critic. Dr. 
Humey, in his Life of Metastasio, 
says, ^< It is possible for a man of 
learning, study, and natural acumen, 
to be a good critic on the works of 
others, without genius for producing 
original works themselves, similar 
to those which they were able to 
censure : as was the case with Lon- 
ginus, Bentley, Bossu, and others ; 
yet still, catena fiaribusj the opi- 
nion of practical poets and practi- 
cal aitists of every kind will have 
more weight in the scale of criti- 
cism than those of mere theorists.*' 

p. 
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REMARKS ON STYLE. 

THE history of English style, 
sin^ the birth of its first elegance, 



may, perhaps, be traced in the fol- 
lowing concise manner. 

When national literature has at- 
tained a certain pdnt, there arises 
a simple elegance of style, which, in 
its further progress, displays richer 
ornaments, and often becomes re- 
fined to a vicious excess, it may 
be traced througli four stages or 
schools. 

The first writers who attempt 
elegance, and polish the asperities 
of language, excel in natural sweet- 
ness and amiable simplicity. But 
the style is not yet disciplined, for 
it still retains many colloquial terms, 
and many negligent expressions, 
which either were not such in tthe 
writer's day, or his ear, not yet ac- 
customed to uniform elegance, re- 
ceived no pain from familiar and 
unstudied expressions. In time, 
these defects became visible ; yet, 
as these writers are placed among 
the first classics of their nation, they 
are regarded with veneration, and 
often pointed out as models to youi^ 
writers. Among such authors we 
majr place Tillotson, Swift, and Ad- 
dison. 

The second school introduces a 
more diffiise and verbose manner : 
these writers solicit the ear by a 
numerous prose, and expand their 
ideas on a glittering surface. As 
elegance can only be obtained by 
diffusion, its concomitant is foeble- 
nejss, and an elegant writer ener- 
vates his sentiments. Beauty is in- 
consistent with force. Elevated 
emotions these writers rarely awa- 
ken, but a graceful manner in com- 
position is their peculiar charm. 
Their genius may be supposed to be 
somewhat impaired by the excur- 
sions of their predecessors, and they 
attempt to supply, by the charms of 
amenity, and a copious difiiision of 
beautiful expression, the demand for 
novelty, as well as that taste for 
elegance of diction, which the pub- 
lic now possess. Among these pleas- 
ing writers may be ranked sir Wil- 
liam Temple, Usher, Melmoth, and 
many others. 

Satiated with nerveless beauty 
and protracted periods, a third 
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•school appears, the votaries of arti- 
iicial embellishment and elaborate 
diction ; at once magisterially pom- 
pous and familiarly pointed ; concise 
and swelling ; sparkling and solid ; 
massy and light Sometimes they 
condense ideas, by throwing into one 
vast thought several intermediate 
ones ; sometimes their rotundity of 
.period is so arranged, that the 
Blind, with the ear, seems to rise 
on a regular acclivity. The glare 
of art betrays itself; while some- 
times the thoughts are more subtile 
than substantial, more airy than 
penetrating; the expressicms new, 
and the ideas old. This school 
abounds with mannerists ; such are 
Johnson, Hawkesworth, Robertson, 
and Gibbon. 

When this taste for ornamented 
prose prevails, a fourth school aris- 
es, composed of a humbler race ; a 
generation of imitators. As it is 
less difficult to collect words than to 
create ideas, this race becomes 
versed in all the mysteries of dic- 
tion; trivial thoughts are ridicu- 
lously invested by magnificent ex- 
pressions; and they consider that 
blending the most glaring colours, 
without harmony or design, is an 
evidence of higher art They co- 
lour like the distracted painter in 
Bedlam, who delighted in land- 
scapes of golden earths and vermi- 
lion skies. They tell us that their 
colours are vivid, and we only per- 
oeive that they are bestowed upon 
chimeras. These feuitastic noveU 
ties flourish in the warmth of a &- 
shionable circle, but once placed in 
the open air, are killed by the po- 
pular gale. Writers of this class 
are not to be mentioned, as they are 
ftll dead authors^ though, as men, 
they may still live. 

Every period of literature has its 
peculiar style, derived from some 
author of reputation ; and the his- 
tory of a language, as an object of 
taste, nught be traced, as has been 
attempted by Godwin, througli a 
collection of ample quotations, from 
the most celebrated authors of each 
period. W'e should as rarely find 
an orignial style as aa original ge- 



nius, and we should be enabled to 
perceive the almost insensible vari- 
ations which at length produce an 
original style. 

Those who have long been at- 
tached to the first school of natural 
elegance, with all its imperfections, 
abhor the ostentatious opulence of 
the third, and are more inclined to 
favour the second. Thus Cicero 
complains that he was reproached 
by his contemporaries for too florid 
a style ; yet afterwards, in Quinti- 
lian's time, the style of Cicero is 
censured for dryness and deficiency 
of ornament Such is the usual pro- 
gress of style in every literary na- 
tion ; and if we insert the name of 
Addison instead of Cicero, and 
Johnson instead of Quintilian, it be- 
comes our own. 

The third school is, however, the 
most popular, for. the public has 
greater refinement than in the pre- 
ceding period's. 

Some distinguish between taste 
and refinement; this distinction is 
not very obvious. Refinement is 
only a superior taste, according to 
those who are fond of embellished 
diction; but it is considered as a 
vicious taste, by the advocates for 
simplicity of language. They differ 
in their acceptation of the term) 
and the former therefore smile, 
when the latter censure refinement 
of diction. 

Refinement in style is of no re- 
mote date. The prose of Pope is 
nearly as refined as his verse ; and 
this taste he appears to have bor- 
rowed from some of the French 
writers, particularly from Fonte- 
nelle, whose reputation was then 
very high, and who has carried tl^ 
del eafirit to its finest excess. By 
the bet eafirit is meant a manner of 
writing which displays unexpected 
turns of thought; the art of half 
concealing a sendment, that the 
reader may have the pleasure of 
guessing it ; brilliant allusions, epi- 
grammatic points, and delicate 
strokes : a mode of writing as dan- 
gerous as pleasing, yet adapted to 
concise compositions. No prosaic 
writer, in Pope's day, approached 
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his refinement; tlie best writers 
then, and for some time after, are 
blemislied with colioqaial barbar* 
isms and fedble expressions. Steele, 
Tillotson, and others, have written 
with a slovenly carelessness; Ad- 
dison and Dryden delight by an 
agreeableness of manner. When 
Addison describes the powers of 
beaaty, hb suavit}', grace, and mel- 
lifluence give new conceptions of 
our language; and Dr^'den has 
mellow richness, enchanting negli- 
gence, and facility of thought They 
alike threw into their style a gaiety 
of fency, which is equivalent to aU 
the diarms of refined expression, 
and yet are they by no means free 
from impurities of style. To John- 
son mav be attributed the establish- 
ment ot our present refinement ; and 
it is with truth he observes of his 
Rambler, (< that he had laboured to 
refine our language ti* gcammatical 
purity, and to clear it from cdlo- 
quial barbarisms, licentious idioms, 
and irregular copnbination^ and 
that he has added to th^ elegance of 
Its construction, and to the harmony 
of its cadence." This refinement 
in style Johnson appears partly to 
have borrowed from the most ele- 
gant French writers, whose beauties 
he has sometimes transposed and 
frequently Imitated, a^ Gibbon and 
Hume have more evidently done. 
All the refinements of style exist 
among that refining people, and the 
Lectures of Blair are often judici- 
ous repetitions of what.may be found 
in tlieir critics, or happy examples 
which are drawn from their writers. 

Refinement in style, with many, 
includes in the very term a censur- 
able quality in composition. But 
this criticism is unjust. Refinement 
may indeed be vicious, as simplicitv 
may be ; refinement is not less of- 
fensive to a reader of taste, when it 
rises into afiectation, than simplicity 
sinking into insipidity. But we 
must not co^ifbund refinement of 
style with its puerile excess, nor is 
it just to censure refinement because 
it differs from simplicity. 

Amidst these complications of 
^te some ar^ue in favour of a na- 



tural style, and reiterate the opi- 
nion of many great critics, that pro- 
per ideas will be accompanied by 
proper words. But this observa- 
tion, though supported by the first 
authorities, is not perhaps sufficients 
ly clear. Writers may think justly 
and write offensively ; and a pleas- 
ing style may accompany a vacuity 
of thought Does not this evident 
fact prove that style and thinking 
have not that inseparable connection 
which many great writers have 
pronounced ? Milton perhaps ima- 
gined that hi» beauuful thoughts 
were naturally allied to beautiful 
expression when he says. 

Then feed on thoughts that voluntary 

move 
Harmonious numbers. 

But are there not beautifiil concei^ 
tions which may not voluntarjr move 
beautiful expressions ? Writing is 
justly called an art ; and experience 
confirms what Rousseau says, that 
it is not an art easily acquired. 
Thinking may be the foundation of 
style ; but it is not the superstruc- 
ture ; it is not the ornaments. The 
art of presenting our thoughts to 
others is often a work of some time 
and labour ; and the delicate task 
of correction, reserved only for wri- 
ters of fine taste, proves that there 
arc several models of clothing ideas \ 
vulgar readers ar^ only susceptible 
of rough and palpable strokes ; but 
there are many shades of sentiment, 
which to seize on and to paint is tlie 
pride and the labour of a fine writer. 
In the third school we ot>serve a 
race of writers who may be called 
mannerists in style. Such writers, 
however great their powers, rather 
excite the admiration tlian the afiec- 
tion of a man of taste ; because their 
habitual art dissipates that illusion 
of sincerity which wc love to be- 
lieve is the impulse which places 
the pen in the nand of an author* 
Two eminent literary mannerists 
are Cicero and Johnson. We know 
these great men considered their 
eloquence as a deceptive art; of 
any subject it had been indifferent 
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to them which side to adopt ; and, 
m reading their elaborate works, 
our ear is more frequently gratified 
by the ambitious magnificence of 
their diction, than our heart pene- 
trated by the pathetic enthusiasm 
6i their sentiments. 

The sophistry of Johnson in con- 
versation appears to have been his 
£ivourite amusement; but Cicero 
is more censurable, since, in the 
most solemn acts of life, and be- 
fore the tribunal of justice, he con- 
fesses to have protected and saved 
the life of many a criminal by the 
power of his eloquence. This, in- 
deed, will be considered as no crime 
in modem courts, where, without 
his eloquence, they share his guilt 
Plutarch gives one anecdote relative 
to the orator's exultation. He said 
to Munatius, <* Dost thou think thou 
wast acquitted for thy own sake, 
and not because I threw a veil over 
thy manifest crimes, so that the 
court could not perceive thy guilt V* 

Writers who are not mannerists, 
but who seize the appropriate tone 
of their subject, appear to feel a 
conviction of what they attempt to 
persuade their reader. It is impos- 
sible to imitate with uniform felicity 
the noble simplicity of a pathetic 
writer ; while the peculiarities of a 
mannerist are so far from being dif- 
ficult, that they are displayed with 
nice exactness by middling writers, 
who, though their own natural mau- 
ner had nothing interesting, have 
attracted notice by such imitations. 
We may apply to some monotonous 
mamierists these verses of Boileau : 

Voulez votts du public meriter les amoun? 
Sans ce&se en ecrivant varier vos dis- 

cours. 
On lit pen ces auteurs n^ pour noo^ 

ennuier, 
Qui toujoars sur un ton semblent psal- 

modier. 

Would you the public's envied favours 

gain? 
Ceaseless in writing, variegate the strain; 
The heavy author who the fancy calms. 
Seems in one tone to chaignt his nasal 

psalms. 



It may perhaps surprise some, 
that, among the literary refinements 
of the present age, may be counted 
above forty different styles, as ap- 
pears by a rhetorical dictionary. 
The facility of acquiring a style 
produces our numerous authors ; 
and hence we abound with writers, 
but have few thinkers. A style de- 
ficient in thought cannot form a 
perfect composition ; for we may 
compare style to the mechanic or 
executive part of painting, while 
thinking is the fine ideal or inven- 
tive. And this distinction, if just, 
will settie a question long agitated, 
whether there is any distinction be- 
tween style and thought Raphael, 
who excelled in the ideal, was not 
so perfect in some part of the me- 
chanic as Titian ; and we might 
venture to say, that Johnson, who 
excelled in the mechanic, did not 
equal the ideal of Addison. 

Webb, an advocate for simplicity, 
has two lines on the style of Hooker, 
the last of which has great felicity 
of conception : 

Thy language is chaste, without aims 

or pretence ; 
'Tis a sweemess of breath from a sound- 

ness of sense. 

He censures refinement as a studied 
advantage in the manner, without 
an adequate motive in the thought 
Allison considers every composition 
as defective, In which the expres- 
sion of the art is more striking than 
the expression of the subject, or in 
which tiie beauty of design prevdls 
over the beauty of character or ex- 
pression. A judicious critic would 
not have the style withdraw the at- 
tention from the thought 

I mean not to oppose the warm 
admirers of simplicity. A beautifiil 
simplicity itself is a species of refine- 
ment ; and no writer more solicit- 
ously corrected his works than 
Hume, who excels in this mode of 
composition. But is it not an evi- 
dent error in men of taste to form a 
passion for any peculiar style, since 
all the intermediate spebies of die-* 
tioD between simplicity and refine* 
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ment are equally beautiful when 
they are suitable to the subject ? 
We often enquire if an author's 
style is beautiful or sublime ; we 
should rather desire to know whe- 
ther it is proper. These varieties 
of diction, which the advocates for 
simplicity consider as saraany aber- 
rations from rectitude of thinking, 
form, on the contrary, the very ex- 
istence of just thought Simplicity, 
however pure, can never cause the 
strong emotions of an ornamented 
diction ; an ornamented diction can 
never give the rapid and lively 
graces of gaiety ; nor can a rapid 
style embellish flowery and brilliant 
conceptions. Every style is excel- 
lent it it be propel*, and that style is 
most proper which can best convey 
the intentions of the author to his 
reader. 

There appears, in every style, a 
certain point, beyond which, or 
which not attained, it is defective. 
The simplicity of .the first school 
degenerates into frigidity and va- 
pidness ; the beauty of the second 
protracts into languor and tedious- 
ness ; and the grandeur of the third 
swells into turgidKy and vacuity. 
But though this point may be diffi- 
cult to descrit)e, a fine tact long 
practised instantaneously discovers 
it. We soon decide on the style of 
an author, bat not on his thoughts ; 
and we often find that the one may 
be excellent, while the other has 
nothing uncommon. 

Hume, who has all the refinemeat 
of simplicity, highly approves of 
Addison's definition of fine writing, 
who says, that it consists of senti- 
ments which are natural, without 
being obvious. This is surely no 
definition of fine writing, but of fine 
thinking. The elegant author has 
omitted the magical graces of dic- 
tion ; the modulation of harmonious 
cadences; the art of expressing, 
with delicacy, delicate ideas, ami 
painting sublime conceptions in the 
magnificence of language. Shen- 
stone has hit upon the truth, for fine 
writing he defines to be generally 
the efi'ect of spontaneous thought 



and a laboured style. Addison was 
not insensible to these charms, and 
he felt the seductive art of Cicero 
when he said, that " there is as 
much difiei-cnce in apprehending a 
thought clothed in Cicero's lan- 
guage, and that of a common au- 
thor, as in seeing an olyect by the 
light of a taper, or by the light of 
the sun." This is not less true than 
finely expressed; and what sliows 
style to be independent of thinking 
is, that even common thouglits are 
found to give pleasure, when adorn- 
ed by expression. 

I must therefore dissent from the 
admired definition of Addison, be- 
cause it does not define its object. 
In this age of taste, or refinement if 
you please, a composition which 
should consist of natural, yet not 
€)bviotts, sentiments, would fail to at- 
tract, if unadorned by the felicities 
cf diction. Simplicity may be too 
obvious, and refinement too obtru- 
sive ; whatever is obvious disgusts^ 
whatever is obtrusive oflfends. We 
may apply to style in general the 
beautiUil description wluch Milton 
gives of Eve presenting herself to 
Adam, 

Not OBVIOUS, not obtrusive she. 

It appears that the advocates for 
simpUaity of style are not sufficiently 
sensible to the varieties of diction. 
What would they think if we, should 
venture to say, that style may have 
a marvellous influence over the hu- 
man mind I Longinus makes a mu- 
sical arrangement of words a part 
of the sublime ; and he adds, that 
many have acquired the rei>uution 
cf feie writers, whose chief merit 
consisted in the charm of their pe- 
riods. This observation every man 
of taste knows to be just We have 
writers who, without exhibiting 
much vigour of conception, or ener- 
gy of genius, delight by a magical 
delicacy. Such a writer is Mel- 
XBoth, whose style, in Fitzosborne's 
Letters, has peculiar suavity and 
amenity, without either depth of 
thinking or vigour of expression; 
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and their merits were, therefore, 
entirelf lost on the athletic powers, 
and the artifidal taste for style, of 
Jdinson, who spoke with pontempt 
ofthose beautiful compositions. Ad 
doquent style has a pathetic influ- 
ence on the mind. Men of taste, 
who are unbiassed by any particular 
style, can alone be sensible to its 
finest strokes, and are often in rap- 
tures whenothers are insensible. The 
practised eye in painting sees pic- 
tures the uninitiated can never be- 
hold. An ancient artist, contem- 
platiQg the &mous Helen of Zeuxis, 
felt all the enthusiasm of extreme 
sensibility ; when another wondered 
at fais raptures he said, ^' Could you 
tsdLe my eyes, you would be as 
much delighted.'* 

After all, it is style alone by which 
posterity will judge of a great work, 
Kir an author can have nothing 
truly his own but his style ; facts, 
scientific discoveries, and every kind 
of information, may be seized by 
all) but an author's diction cannot 
be taken from him. Hence, very 
learned writers have been neglect- 
ed, while their learning has not been 
lost to the world, by having been 
given by finer writers. It is, there- 
Mre, the duty of an author to learn 
to write as well as to learn to thmk ; 
and this art can alone be obtained 
by familiarising himself to those fe- 
licitous expressions which paint and 
embellish his sensations, which give 
a tone congruous to the subject, and 
which invest our thoughts with all 
the illusion^ the beauty, and motion 
of lively perception or pathetic elo- 
quence. 

^r the Uttrary f£igazine. 
THE REFLECTOR. 

HO. VII. 

January laty 1806. 

THE new year has just commen- 
ced ; I am awake at the very mo- 
m/SDX whtti the end of the last and 



the beginning of this unite ; I hear 
the loud noise of guns fired in cele- 
brating the beginning of this im- 
portant period. To many, this seems 
to be a joyful occasion. Can they be 
glad that another year of their lives 
is gone? Do they rejoice that the 
•'■life's fitful fever" approaches near- 
er to its termination ? or are they 
happy that one more year of enjoy- 
ment has passed, and another is pro« ' 
bably begun ? Perhaps they dehght 
in the prospect of another year, 
which hope promises to produce 
more enjoyment tlian the preceding; 
perhaps they are joyful and grate- 
ful for having successfully combated 
all the difficulties which marked its 
progress ; perhaps they celebrate it 
from the antiquity of the custom ; 
and,, perhaps, from all these mo- 
tives combined. The most ancienC 
nations, of whom history has pre« 
served any traces, seem to have ce- 
lebrated the return of certain fixed 
periods. It is, perhaps, useless to 
enquire into the origin of this cus- 
tom ; yet we know it is still followed 
by those who value ancient customs 
more than the dictates of good sense. 
It is easy to account for die celebra^* 
tion of the return of certain periods. 
There are some which bring to the 
mind some pleasing remembrance ; 
the birth of a son, the day of mar- 
riage, the salvation of a state, a 
great victory over its enemies, a 
providential deliverance from cala- 
mity, or its emancipation from bond- 
age. Thus tlie Swiss preserve the 
remembrance of many eventful por- 
tions of their history, and thus we 
recal that day to recollection whicli 
gave us birth as an independent peo- 
ple. In cases like these, the adher- 
ence to an ancient custom is subser- 
vient to useful purposes ; but whe- 
ther there is a good reason, and a 
natural one, for celebrating the be- 
ginning of a year, or not, I am una- 
ble to say, and too indolent to en- 
quire. 

I hear the bells, in joyful jingle, 
welcoming that stranger, whose life 
has just commenced, and whose end 
is fixed in the records of that bald, 
winged, imaginary being, whose 
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slow, but Steady flight, mortals dis« 
Regard till it is nearly^ ended. 

But to what thinking being does 
not this returning sera bring reflec- 
tions of a serious nature I reflections 
which, for a time, cannot fail to pro- 
duce a most salutary effect: for my 
own part, I feel disposed to indulge 
a train, of serious and solemn 
thoughts on this occasion ; I feel the 
most lively emotion of gratitude for 
the ills I have escaped, for the be- 
nefits I have received, and the expe- 
rience I have gained during that pe- 
riod whose end I have just witness- 
ed ; and, while I congratulate my- 
self, I cannot help remembering my 
country; I compare its situation with 
that of others ; I see it still enjoying 
the blessings of peace and liberty, 
while these are suffering all tlie hor- 
rors and all the miseries of war, and 
groaning beneath the iron yoke of 
oppression : I compare my native 
land to a person standing on the 
margin of the stonn*vexed ocean, 
who sees the mariner's vessel beat- 
en by the restless billows, and driven 
along at the mercy of the blast, 
while he views the scene with pity 
for the woes of others, and grati- 
tude for his own security. 

But when reilectioi\ recals the 
remembrance of the many errors I 
have committed, which cannot now 
be repaired; the prodigal waste I 
have made of those moments which 
can never return ; the resolutions I 
have made at every be^innin^ of 
this important portion of the httle 
life of man ; when I propose to 
amend my life and conduct, &c. ; 
while wishing to be able to put in exe- 
cution every virtuous resolve ; me- 
mory holds up to view the vows I 
made at the commencement of the 
last year ; tells me they have been 
slighted, neglected, forgotten : I feel 
mortified at the imbecility of human 
nature, and the vanity of human re- 
solutions. 

When I remember that the year 
which is just gone is numbered with 
those which have previously occu- 
pied the immeasurable abyss of eter- 
nity ; that at its beginning it appear- 
ed so long, its end so very remote, 



and is now already passed away ; 
that another considerable portion d 
my life is elapsed, and I proportion- 
ably nearer to that period when I 
shall cease to be ; how unprepared 
I am for that awful change ; can I be 
altogether joyous on the occasion ? 
does there not appear to be more 
cause for humility than exultation, 
for gravity tlian rejoicing, and for 
self-examination than carelessness 
and levity. 

But it will be said, I am Indulging 
egotism ; true : nevertheless, while 
describing the efiect which certain 
agents produce by their action on 
my mind, I likewise describe their 
effects on those of many others ; not 
that all minds are alike, but, I think 
I can venture to say, they resemble 
each other as much as fiices; and 
while among millions we can scarce- 
ly find two exactly alike, yet we find 
ourselves at a loss to describe the 
difference. The reason why all do 
not reflect in the same serious man- 
ner on occasions like the present, is 
not because they have not the power 
of reflection, but because they do not 
exercise it. A thousan^causes may 
contribute to banish thought, or lead 
it to dwell on subjects of a lighter 
nature ; but if any one sits down and 
estimates the reasons why he should 
be grave or gay, he will find the 
roost weighty to rest with the for* 
mer. 

Among other causes for serious 
reflections, and even for those of a 
mournful cast, is the recollection of 
those friends who commenced the • 
last year with us, some of whom are, 
perhaps, lost to us by the difllerence 
of their pursuits, some separated by 
the common incidents of life, some 
by the loss of that purity of charac- 
ter which once adorned them, some 
by our own folly and ill treatment, 
our own disregard to those virtuous 
principles, that fidelity, that since- 
rity, which marked the early stages 
of our friendship, and some who 
were then fresh and blooming, alive 
to all the blessings of life, and are 
now laid in the cold and silent man- 
sions of the dead ; when, to the se- 
verity of our looses this way, we add 
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the reflection, that we are all hasten* 
log to that quiet and undisturbed re- 
treat of ^^ busy bustling man/' where 
all the passions, which once agitated 
and tormented him, are laid for ever 
Rt rest, that, even before this year is 
completed, we may be *' gathered 
unto our Others," or witness the de- 
parture of many of our friends, who 
now rejoice at its commencement, 
but will never behold its termina- 
tion, every gay thought then vanish- 
es, and reflection rests solely on the 
most momentous subjects. 

Of what service can your Reflect- 
ors be to the world, says my gay friend 
Lycario, if, instead of amusing your 
readers, you only lead them to re- 
flect on such mournful subjects. You 
had better let those who can, rejoice 
in peace. According to your own 
account, there is but little occasion 
for rejoicing. But what does this 
signify I If you see a person who 
can be pleased with a rattle, would 
you take it from him, or enter into 
a sober discussion upon the trifling 
nature of his amusement? would 
you tell him there is no music, no 
harmony, in the noise it makes? If 
you did, you would spend your time 
to little purpose ; and, when you had 
convinced him, you would then de« 

Brive him of an innocent pleasure. 
f I wrote Reflectors, I would select 
gayer subjects, or I would treat the 
one you have now chosen in a more 
livehr manner. You shall then write 
one for me, said I. He agreed ; and, 
if my friend keeps his word, my 
readers will, probabhr, be consoled 
for the solemnity of this, by the 
gaiety of the next paper. 

VALVKRDI. 
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Adventurea ^fa Picture. 

A PAINTING, which had been 
for aomeyears at a broker's shop in 
Lewes, England, for sale, was lately 
purchased by Mr. Dunn^ of the Sur 

▼ouv. NO.^XU. 



inn, who paid a guinea for it, and 
caused it to be hung up to cover a 
blank space on one of his staircases. 
In this situation, the picture was 
seen by a connoisseur, who purchas- 
ed it of the landlord for 15 guineas, 
and he is said to have since diposed 
of it for roOl. This picture, which 
is accounted one of the best produc- 
tions of the pencil of Rubens, or of his 
equally eminent disciple, Vandyke^ 
is the portrait of a lady of a noble 
English £amily, and her two chil- 
dren, in the costume of the middle of 
the irth century ; and, although it 
has of late years been through a va* 
riety of hands, and 8(dd, by some, at 
so low a price as half a crown, it is 
still in good preservation. 



Liverpool Society. 

In addition to the literary and sci- 
entific establishments already exist- 
ing in Liverpool, a society has just 
been instituted, which, if actively 
supported, cannot fail to advance 
the progress of some of the most im* 
portant branches of human know-* 
ledf;e. The prmdpal subjects to 
which the society proposes to direct 
its invesdgations, are medicine, ana« 
tomy, and chemistry, as wellas phy- 
sics in general, and occasionally 
every branch of natural philosophy. 
The establishment wiU be conduct- 
ed on nearly the same plan as the 
Literary and Philosophical Society 
of Manchester, and other institu<» 
tionsofa^milarnature. The mem* 
bers propose to assemble once a 
fortnight, and at each meethig the 
subjects of the succeeding night's dis- 
cussion is to be proposed and approv'' 
ed. The question is tb be opened 
by a written memoir, to be produced 
and read by any of the members, af- 
ter which, the investigation is to be 
continued by the oral communica- 
tions of such persons as chuse to de- 
liver their opinions. Most of the 
principal gentlemen of the focult^ in 
town, and some others of distinguish- 
ed talents, have already ofifered their 
support) and there can be no doubt 
but that the sodety will become io 
4 
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a short time eminently useful in the 
increase and division of valuable 
science. 



A new Use of Fire, 

Mr. M. Gregson, of Liverpool, has 
lately published the result of some 
Interesting investigations relative 
to the uses of articles consumed by 
public fires. He collected from the 
ruins of the warehouses destroyed 
by the great fire of Liverpool, in 
1802, a quantity of wheat, burnt su- 
gar, rice, flour, and cotton ; the su- 
gar he reduced to a fine powder, 
and made into a water colour paint ; 
it also answered as a varnish ground, 
an oil colour, and a printing ink. 
The burnt wheat answered the 
same purposes ; and the fine Ame- 
rican flour he made into excellent 
paste. Thus, though the articles 
damaged by the above fire sdd for 
little more than 13,0001, Mr. G. 
expresses his conviction, that had 
his method been adopted, a saving 
of 44,000L might have been made 
upon the grain alone. The Society 
of Arts have voted him their gold 
medal for his observations. 



English Inland Mrvigation, 

Nearly all the great works o^i 
the important and extensive line of 
inland navi^tion of England, the 
Grand Junction Canal, are now com* 
pleted. The stupendous embank- 
ment between Woolverton and Cos- 
grove, near Stonay Stratford, is now 
opened for the use of the trade ; by 
this great work nine locks by its 
bide, fi>ur down and five up, ar^ 
avoided, and one level sheet of water 
is formed, froip Stoke-Jiruern, to 
some miles south of Fenny Stratford, 
as well as on the Buckingham 
branch, extending to within a mile of 
that town. The arches under this 
embankment for the passage of the 
Ouse river, which were said to be 
sinking soon after the centres wei*e 
struck| have happily proved suffi- 
cient, and the embankment seems 
to possess great stability. The 



branch and iron railway that is 
to conect the Grand Junction Canal 
with the New River at the town 
of Northampton, as also with 
the Leicestershire and Northamp- 
tonshire Union Canal, are proceed- 
ing with great spirit This new junc- 
tion is expected to prove of great 
importance to Northamptonshire, 
Leicestershire, and all the adjoining 
counties, as well as to the company, 
who now, under new and happier 
auspices, seem to be rapidly re- 
trieving their affairs. 



The fleeces of Spanish or Merino 
sheep are not debased in quality by 
the English climate, as has been sa- 
tisfactorily proved by Dr. Parry and 
Mr. Tollett ; the importation ot Spa- 
nish wool was become uncertain, and 
the price greatly enhanced. The 
quandiy imported in 1800 was up- 
wards of 8,090,0001b. ; in 1803 it 
had declined to 4,700,000lb. ; but had 
again risen in 1804 to upwards of 
7,000,000lb. ; and in the course of 
the year 1805 the importation had 
been considerably short of the last 
in the corresponding months. 

Mr. Tollett, who has sheep from 
his majesty's flock, has sold their 
wool at 6s. 4d. per lb. when brought 
to the state of imported Spanish 
wool, and had sdd his fleeces entire 
at 4s. 3d. per lb. In a political point 
of view, it is highly desirable to save 
the large sums which are paid to 
foreigners for wool; the value of 
Spanish wool, rated at the custom- 
house price of 3s. 6d. per pound, 
amounts to upwards of 620,0001. per 
ann. The increased price within a 
few years has promoted the im-^ 
provements of the quality of the En<» 
gUsh wooL 



Population of Dublin. 

From an Essay on Population re«» 
cently published, by the Rev. Mr, 
VVhitelaw, which the author affirms 
to be the result of an actual survey, 
taken in 1798, with great care and 
preeiaSon, and comprehending the 
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general retnms <£ the district com- 
mittees in 1804, it appears, that in 
1798, the total papulation of the city 
of Dublin including the garrison was 
182,370, and that in 1804 it amounted 
exclusive of the garrison to 167,899. 
At the former period the number 
of inhabited bouses was 16,401, and 
at the latter 15,645; consequently the 
return of 1798 exceeds that of 1804 
by 756 houses. From Mr. White- 
law's lists it likewise appears that 
there is a majority of 20,247 females. 



^grictUturcU ExfUoit. 

Wm. Brooks, a respectable far- 
mer at Aylesbury, England, lately 
undertook to plough an acre and a 
half of clover ley, chain measure, in 
S hours. Considerable wagers were 
depending, which were decided in 
&vour of Mr. Brooks, who perform- 
ed it in ax hours and ten minutes 
with the old Buckinghamshire foot- 
plough, drawn by four horses at 
lengSi. Mr. B. continued for an 
hour and eight minutes longer, in 
which time he ploughed a rood and 
seven poles more. The ploughing 
was done to tlie entire satisfaction 
of the judges, amidst a numerous 
concourse of spectators. 



Threshing Machine, 

At a late annual show of cattle 
in Sussex, England, Mr. Lester, of 
Piccadilly, exhibited his new port- 
able hand threshing machine, which 
is so great an improvement on the 
one he exhibited there last year, that 
compared with it, one man will do 
as much work as a horse, which was 
verified by the following trial against 
time. One man working the ma- 
chine threshed five sheaves of wheat 
in five minutes ; the straw of which 
weighed thirty-one pounds, yielding 
one gallon and three quarts of wheat. 
This machine, which is the first that 
has been made of the kind, will do 
nearly double the above work when 
driven by a horse. 



For the Literaty Magazine, 

THE ADVERSARIA, 

Or Winter Evening Amusements. 

KG. itiii. 

MY studies this evening afford 
me a character, which I am confi- 
dent the ladies will admire, and t 
therefore hope the sighing Strephons < 
will endeavour to imitate it 

A lady, upon being reproached 
with insensibility, and an unnatural 
coldness of disposition, made the fol- 
lowing replj^. It may be added, 
that the original is in the French 
language. 

The austere coldness and insensi« 
bility you reproach me with, and 
perhaps think a constitutionsd de- 
fect, is neither the efifect of prudery, 
nor the melancholy scruples of a 
silly saipt Believe me above such 
little motives of action ; believe that 
my blood often circulates with rapi- 
dity ; believe that I know there is 
but one spring in the year of life, 
and that love is combined with and 
attached to humanity ; nay, I will 
even permit you to believe that 
Cupid, in certain attire, lias as ma- 
ny charms in my eyes as in those of 
the rest* of m^ sex; yet, after all 
these confessions, which I make 
with pleasure and openness, as arti- 
fice and disguise are only the refuge 
of little minds, for which I have no 
occasion, I tell you, that, as much 
as I honour love, / dea/iiae lovers^ 
and detest their perfidious flames^ 
their deceitful arts, with their false 
vows, alas! often but too much 
credited by our amiable and credu- 
lous sex, merely because they foel 
no trace of such perfidy in their 
own gentle bo6K>ms. 

But if you would see my frigid 
system vanish into air, let Fortune 
throw into my way such a man as 
my imagination sometimes creates, 
and whom I am afraid is only to tie* 
found there :—however9 take my 
mental picture of him. 



no 
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He most have a gentle though 
lively temper, to hide a strong and 
masculine mind. 

His expressions of attachment 
must neither be dictated by avarice 
nor vanity, but proceed directly 
from a feeling heart 

He must be well informed without 
pretensions, serious without melan- 
choly, free without licentiousness, 
and, in short, carry nothing to ex- 
cess but love and prudence ; nay, 
he may charm all my sex, and adore 
— but me. 

He must hide his passion in pub- 
lic, as I desire no other prom df 
it mere but a fiaanng glance to con- 
rey the feelings of his heart, which 
nobody must observe but me. 

In private he may make up for 
public restraint, by breathing a 
chaste and deHcate passion ; and, if 
he merit it, he may probably hear 
of a reciprocal fiarae, pure as the 
love that fons it. 

To render this union of heart 
more durable, he must be my guidjC} 
my friend, my counsellor, and my 
lover, 90 tnat, when near him, my 
mind may acquire elevation and 
^andeur. 

Yes, I confess it, should Fortune 
throw such a man in my way, my 
coldness would vanish at his ap- 

F roach, like snow in sunshine, and 
would accompany his footsteps at 
all times, and in all places; but 
whether fin a cottage or a palace, I 
would never deign to bestow a 
thought 

Till that idol of my heart and 
mind be realized, I desire not to 
please, and shall persevere in my 
coldness, which never cost me an 
eflEbrt 

The group of admirers whom my 
feeble charms attract are not flat- 
tering to me ; I despise their senti- 
ments, with their little arts to please, 
and yawn at their incense. 

L.et them seek the weak and the 
vain, who will listen to their sighs 
and su^rings ; the zephyr bends 
the reed, but has no effect on the 
steady oak. 



Few writers have thrown more 
light on the ancient history of Eng- 
land than the fiimous Froissart. 
His chronicle commences with the 
accession of Edward III, and ends 
with the death of Richanl II, com- 
prising a period of seventy-three 
years. Like almost every other 
writer, he has numerous and obvi- 
ous imperfections. But what Plu- 
tarch has remarked of a passa^ 
In Xenophon may, with equal justice, 
be applied to this author. Froissart 
does not describe a march, a battle, 
a ^ge, or a pursuit, but he places 
them before our eyes. By the first 
stroke of hb artless yet magic pen, 
we are transported into the tumult 
of action, and forget that we conti- 
nue in the closet He has not, in- 
deed, attempted the higher walks of 
eloquence. He is neither a Thucy- 
dides nor a Sallust, nor does he dis- 

Play the judgment and accuracy of 
(dybius, but he deserves to be term- 
ed the Xenophon of his age. Re- 
plete with materials, it is true that 
he has inserted a multiplicity of par- 
ticulars, which are no longer inte- 
resting at the distance oi rour cen- 
turies; but, wherever his sub^t 
rises equal to his abilities, full with- 
out redundancy, intelligent and in- 
structive without ostentation, he 
charms by that pathetic simplicity 
of manner, that minute but happy 
selection of circumstances, which 
animates the page of the admired 
Athenian. Nor is it the least ho- 
nourable part of his praise, that he 
appears to have been entirely di- 
vested of national and of personal 
prejudice, and that, without any 
vesUge of parade or ostentation^ he 
frequently discovers the traces of a 
heart tenderly alive to the softer 
feelings. 

While we are hourly oppressed 
with a fresh multitude (» insipid 
compilations from compilations, we 
are in the most serious danger of 
forgetting the very existence of those 
inestimable writers from whom all 
our sources of information are ori- 
ginally derived. Of the numerous 
treatises on Roman afl&irS) which^ 
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English) and, still more, French 
idleness has dragged into light, a 
namberless majority make not the 
most distant approaches to classical 
merit ; and yet of the greater part 
of Greek and Roman historians, an 
entire and decent translation will 
be sought for in vain in either lan- 
guage. After such mournful evi- 
dence of our stupidity, it is hopeless 
to add, that an accurate version of 
Froissart would be an important 
acquisition to the literary world. 

His memoirs exhibit a beautiful 
Dortion of feudal history ; and the 
Uberal mind will observe, with pe- 
culiar pleasure, that they are not 
deformed by the madness of theolo- 
^cal rancour. They do not exhibit 
the horrid farce of nations extermi- 
nating each other for antiquated sys- 
tems oi faith, in the wildest de^ee 
absurd, or absolutely unintelligible. 
This venerable veteran was not to 
disgust us by the detail of controver- 
des and of martyrdoms, where 
learning is frivolity, and fortitude at 
best but the frenzy of ignorance. 
Kor were a cock-fight and a card- 
table, a masquerade and a horse- 
race, to limit the amusements and 
ambition of a brave and proud nobi- 
lity. Neither his father nor his 
fellow-soldiers would have admired 
his magnanimity. Glowing with 
the most exalted sentiments of per- 
sonal independence and heroic fame, 
it was to vindicate tlie importance 
«f his family, or the beauty of his 
mistress, that the knight couched his 
lance, and rushed into the field. 
The rough but manly features of the 
soul displayed an interesting digni- 
ty; the passions blazed into their 
wildest eflbrt ; and, though reason 
and humanity cannot always ap- 
prove, the tear of sensibility and 
the eye of curiosity, twinkling by 
the midnight lamp, attest what we 
admire. 



Allan Ramsay certainly deserves 
to be placed first in the rank of 
Scottish poets. He appears to have 
studied Dryden with much atteui* 



tion, since his verses flow with the 
most pleasing volubility. A vein of 
solid good sense, a nice discrimina- 
tion of character, a nervous ele- 
gance, and a pathetic simplicity of 
expression ; in a word, the genuine 
language of nature, of passion, and 
of poetry, place his pastoral comedy 
of the Gentle Shepherd almost be- 
yond our praise. From the closet 
of the philosopher to the maid at 
her distaff, the poet's eloquence en- 
raptures every heart, and irresisti- 
bly commands our tears. It is true 
that here are no licentious tales, no 
amorous suicides^ no wire-drawn 
soliloquies, no pedantic ill-pointed 
epithets, no raving despot, such as 
never existed but in the distempered 
fancy of modem dramatists. 

But the Gentle Shepherd does not 
rest its reputation on the caprice of 
a theatrical audience. Were all 
the copies of Ramsay's comedy de- 
stroyed, the grateful memories of 
his countrymen would eap;erly sup- 
ply the loss. Many of his readers 
have almost the whole poem by- 
heart, and what other Scottish au- 
thor can boast such indelible admi- 
ration ? 

It deserves to be remembered, 
that the first circulating library in 
Scotland was kept by Allan Ramsay. 
He frequently mentions his original 
profession, and, to those who are 
weak enough to despise it, we may 
reply, that Ramsay ^ was not a man 
who could become mean by a mean 
employment" 

Shakespeare has a tliought in one 
of his plays, which appears to have 
pleased him so much that he lias 
twice imitated it 

She is a woman, therefore may be 

woo'd ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won. 
Tittu Andronicut. 

^he's beautiful, and therefore may be 

woo'd; 
She is a woman, therefore to be won. 
Firtt Part of Henry VL 
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Was ever woman in this humour woo'd ? 

Was ever woman in this humour won ? 

Richard UI. 



The pleasure derived from a taste 
for reading can be estimated only 
by those who possess it What 
more delightful than to know that, 
in every vicissitude of fortune to 
which fate has doomed us, we shall 
still find a friend. In the deepest 
gloom of adversity, or amid the 
transports of joy, a book will teach 
the resignation of fortitude, or give 
a proper degree of moderation to 
the ebullitions of mirth. With such 
a taste, properly regulated, we shall 
be constantly surrounded by com- 
panions, who< never leave us until 
we arc weary, and who will return 
with alacrity at our call. They in- 
form, they amuse and instruct, by 
relating the habits and manners of 
their various countries j they teach 
us how kingdoms have been sub- 
verted and heroes exalted; they 
hold out a beaccm to caution us 
against the impetuosity of the zea- 
lot, and the hypocrisy of the patriot ; 
and, if we would listen to the voice 
of Uie muse* we are conducted to 
the fragrant bowers, where they 
breathe their sweetest inspirations. 

Selden has well observed, that 
<' patience is the chiefest fruit of study. 
A man that strives to make himself 
a different thing from other men by 
much reading, gains his chiefest 
good, that, in all fortunes, he hath 
something to entertain and comfort 
•liimself withal." 



if memory does not chain the chil- 
dren of imagination, they are scat- 
tered, and il^ the beams of the 
morning. It is in that unregarded 
period of our existence that men of 
moderate capacities feel an extra- 
ordinary expansion, and men of ge- 
nius some ot their most original and 
felicitous conceptions. 



Leonard Welsted was one of the 
heroes of the Dunciad ; but the 
acrimony of Pope was too bitter 
when directed against this young 
poet He is the author of some imi-~ 
tations of Horace, which evince ta- 
lents verv superior to those of a 
dunce. His ode, " The Genius,** 
would not disgrace the pen of any 
writer ; it is really sublime. 

I think it probable that Thomson 
derived the hint of his charming epi- 
sode of ^ Damon and Musidora"from 
a love tale of Welsted's, called ^< Aeon 
and Lavinia.*' The very happy 
and comprehensive praise of the 
maid, who was, ^ when unadorned, 
adorned the most," was certainly 
suggested by the following lines : 

The Persian loom and glittering tissue 

scom'd, 
She boasts more envied graces una* 

dom'd; 
No aid from cost she needs; for Na> 

ture's care, 
With a free hand, indulg'd her to be 

fair. 

Aeon and Laninia: 
I. E. H. 

Baltimore, 



Darkness is a great aid to think- 
ing. This will appear from what 
most men experience relative to 
their thoughts during the night. 
The silence and obscurity of the 
midnight hour are most friendly to 
abstraction, and often when sleep 
forsakes us, and we muse, our 
thoughts surprise by the vividness 
of fancy. If, at that moment, in the 
words of an elegant poet, we do not 

" Snatch the faithless fugitives to light," 



For the Literary Magazine, 

ANYTE. 

BESIDES Sappho and Erinne, 
seven other names of female poets 
are mentioned in an epigram by 
Antipater of Thessalonica, who 
compliments the fair assembly with 
the title of the earthly muses. Of 
these, Anyte receives the honourable 
title of the female Homer. We can- 
not judge of the propriety of this ap- 
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pellation by the little poems which 
are transmitted to us in the Antholo- 
gia; but I will present two or three 
specimens of these, in order to give 
the English reader as much know- 
ledge of her merit as it is possible 
at this time to obtain. 

ON A STATUE OF VENUS ON THE 
SEA COAST. 

Cythera, from this craggy steep, 
Looks downward on the glassy deep, 
And hither calls the breathing gale. 
Propitious to the vent'rous sail ; 
While Ocean flows beneath serene, 
Aw'd by the smile of Beauty's queen. 

In this sad tomb, where Phillida is laid. 
Her motheroft invokes the gentle shade. 
And calls, in hopeless grief, on her who 

died 
In the full bloom of youth and beauty's 

pride. 
Who left, a vhgin, the bright realms of 

day. 
On gloomy Acheron's pale coasts to 

stray. 

It will strike every reader as a 
reinarkable circumstance, that the 
subject of the foregoing epigram, 
melancholy and poetical as it is in 
itself, should have proved the theme 
of so many epigrams, especially of 
the female poets of Greece. Out of 
the very few pieces preserved of 
Sappho and Erinne, no less than 
four are elegies on the premature 
fate of some fiair companion of their 
youth. There are two or three 
more by Anyte to the same purpose. 
The following has some httle va- 
riety: 

UnUest Antibia calls this mournful 

strain, 
The loveliest virgin of Diana's tradn. 
Gay gallant youths ador'd her as their 

god. 
And lordly suitors waited on her nod ; 
But, to resist the power of Fate, how 

vain 
Is Beauty! Flow afresh my mournful 

strain! 

K. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

HISTORICAL CHARACTERS ARE 
FALSE REPRESENTATIONS OF 
NATURE. 

WE accustom ourselves to pay 
too liberal an admiration to the 
great characters recorded in mo- 
dem, to say nothing of ancient, his- 
tory. It seems often necessary to be 
reminded, that die most interesting 
history b generally the most ele- 
gantly written, and that whatever 
is adorned by elegance is the com- 
position of art Charmed and se- 
duced by the variegated tints of 
imagination, the scene is heighten- 
ed, and the objects move into life; but 
while we yield ourselves to the cap- 
tivating talent of the artist, we for- 
get that the whole representation is 
but a picture, and that painters, like 
poets, are indulged with a certain 
agreeable licentiousness. Hence we 
form false estimates of the human 
character, and, while we exhaust 
our sensations in artificial sympa« 
thies, amidst characters and cir- 
cumstances almost fictitious, for the 
natural events and the natural cala- 
mities of life^ we suppress those 
warmer emotions we otherwise 
should indulge. The human charac- 
ter appears diminutive, when com- 
pared with those we meet with in his- 
tory; yet am I persuaded that domes- 
tic sorrows are not less poignant, and 
many of our associates are charac- 
ters not inferior to the elaborate de- 
lineations which so much interest in 
the deceptive page of history. The 
historian is a sculptor, who, though 
he displays a correct semblance of 
nature, is not less solicitous of db- 
playing the miracles of his art, and 
therefore enlarges his figures to a 
colossal dimension. Let us also re- 
fiectp how often a shamefol partial- 
ity dictates to the historians who pos- 
sess the best information. Proco- 
pius, in his Secret Anecdotes, pour- 
trays Justinian and^ Theodora as the 
vilest, and, in his hbtory, as the 
most virtuous personages. Eginhard 
is a perpetual flatterer of Charles 
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the Great; Eusebius of Constan- 
tine ; Paulus Jovius of Cosmode 
Medicis ; Sandovjil of Charles V ; 
and Hume of the Stuarts. 

The ancient historians compiled 
prodigies, to Ratify the credulous 
curiosity of their readers ; but since 
prodigies have ceased, while the 
same avidity for the marvellous ex- 
ists, modem historians have trans- 
ferred the miraculous to their per- 
sonages. Children read fables as 
histories, but the philosopher reads 
histories as &bles. Fabulous nar- 
ratives may, however, convey much 
instruction. 

It is the pleasiQg labour of genius 
to aroplify into vastn^ss, to colour 
into beauty, and to arrange the ob- 
jects which occupy his meditations, 
with a secret artifice of disposition. 
Voltaire tells us, that no writers, but 
those who have composed tragedies, 
can throw any interest into a histo- 
ry ; that we must Itnow to paint 
and excite the passions ; and that a 
history, like a dramatic piece, must 
have situation, intrigue, and catas- 
trophe: an observation which has 
great truth, but which shows that 
there can be but little truth in such 
agreeable narratives. Every histo- 
rian communicate his character to 
his history ; if he is profound and 
politic, his statesmen resemble poli- 
tical deitief, whose least motion is a 
Htratagem, and whose pk)t contains 
the seeds of many plots. If he is a 
writer, more elegant than profound, 
he delights in descriptive grapdeur ; 
in the toudiing narratives of suffer- 
ing beauty, and persecuted virtue. 
If he possesses a romantic turn, his 
heroes are so many Arthurs, and 
the actions he reconls put a modest 
adventurer into despai^. Ko wri- 
ters more than the historian, and 
the professed romancer, so sedu- 
lously practice the artifice of awak« 
ening curiosity, ^d (pasting that 
appetency of the mind, which turns 
from simple truth to spirited fic- 
tion. We scarce glance at the glit- 
tering of a staf , but we gaze with 
delight on the coruscations of a me- 
teor. We therefore suffer ourselves 



to become interested with those ob*. 
jects which should interest us least. 

The historian, seizing this inclina- 
tion of the mind, delights it with 
that imaginary force, and &ntastic 
grandeur, of which, while pleased 
witli the emotions, we perceive not 
the extravagance. Popular preju- 
dioe assists the illusion, and because 
we are accustomed to behold public 
characters occupy a situation m life 
that few can experience, we are in- 
duced to believe that their capaci- 
ties are more enlarged, their pas- 
sions more refined, and, in a word, 
that nature has bestowed on them 
Acuities denied to obscurer men. 
But who, acquainted with human na- 
ture, hesitates to acknowledge, that 
most of the characters in history 
were persons whom ' accident had 
seated upon a throne, or placed with 
less fiivour around it? Had Alfred 
been a private person, like the Man 
of Ross, hb various virtues might 
only accidentally have reach^ us ; 
and had Richai:d IH been a citizen 
of London, he had been led unno- 
ticed to the |;ibbet 

Tlus pernicious prejudice, which 
peoples the mind with artificial be- 
mgs, and enfeebles the sympathies 
of domestic life, will disu>pesur when 
we come to those fow acts in his- 
tory, which the art of the historian 
can no longer disguise, and which, 
refusing the decorations of his fem- 
cy, present the sublime personages 
of history in the nudity of truth. 
Let the monarch lose his crown, and 
the minister his place ; let the casque 
&11 from the hero, and the cap from 
the cardinal ; it is then these impor- 
tant personages speak in the voice 
of distress, are actuated by passions 
like our own, and come to us with 
na other claim on our feelinn than 
that common sensibility wluch we 
o\ve to humanity. Here, indeed, 
the lessons of history become in- 
structive, because U^ey teach that 
every other portion ot history has 
received the romanUc gjildins of the 
pencil; that the sagacity of the 
statesman is not so adrdti as not to 
be entangled in its own liets ; that 
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the ardour of the hero is often te- 
merity which escaped, and, some- 
times, temerity chasUsed ; and that, 
in general, great characters owe 
much more to fortune than to na- 
tore; that singular toincldences 
have formed singular events; but 
that, whenever the delusion of the 
historian ceases, these illustrious 
persons appear to have been actu- 
ated by passions similar to our own, 
and that tlieir talents are not supe- 
rior to those whose obscure actions 
languish in a confined sphere. It is 
observed, by Montesquieu^ that 
** most legislators have been men of 
limited capacities, whom chance 
placed at the head of others, and 
who have generally consulted mere- 
ly their prejudice's and their fan^ 
cics." 

It is, indeed, useful to pause ovef^ 
those passages which give the very 
feelings of the illustrious persons to 
whom they relate, and if, to some, 
these may seem to humble the gi*eat, 
they will also elevate us ; or, ra- 
ther, they will reinstate human na- 
ture in that just equality in which 
we are all placed. The phantom of 
history will vanish, but the human 
Ubrm will remain palpable and true. 

Few circumstances are more cu- 
rious in history than the unadorned 
recitals of some memoirs. Thomas 
Heywood, in his " England's EUiza- 
beth," has noticed an instance, that 
one of the most celebrated charac- 
ters felt the same agitation, and ex- 
pressed the same language, which 
an inferior prisoner would have ex- 
perienced. This writer gives her 
meditations in the garden during her 
imprisonment, in which the natural 
passions are not entirely lost in the 
distortion of the language. During 
her confinement at Woodstock, 
hourly dreading assassination, she 
used to sit at the grate of her prison 
window, morning and evening, list- 
ening and shedding tears at the 
light carolling of the passing milk- 
maids. Among other insults she re- 
ceived in travelling, the high winds 
having discomposed her dress, she 
desir^ to retire to some house to 
adjust herself; but this she was re- 
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fused, and was compelled to mak« 
her toilette under a hedge ! A kin- 
dred anecdote is mentioned by sir . 
Walter Raleigh, of Charles V, who, 
just after his resignation, having a 
private interview with some ambas- 
sador, and having prolonged it to a 
late hour after midnight, called fot 
a servant to light the ambassador on 
the stairs ; but they had all retired 
to rest ; and the emperor, yet the 
terror of Europe, was compelled to 
snatch a candle and conduct the am« 
bassador to the door. It is thus that 
majesty, unrobed of factitious pow- 
ers, convinces even the slow appre* 
hension of the vulgar, that the breast 
of grandeur only conceals passions 
like their own ; and that Elizabeth 
dressing under a hedge, and Charles 
lighting the ambassador on thd 
stairsf felt the same bitter indignity, 
which they are doomed to feel 
much oftener. 

If it were possible to read the his- 
tories of those who are doomed to 
have no historian, and to glance in- 
to domestic journals as well as into 
national archives, we should then 
perceive the unjust prodigatity of 
our sympathy to those few namesy 
which eloquence has adorned with 
all the seduction of her graces. We 
should then acknowledge, that su- 
perior talents are not sUmcieut to ob« 
tain superiority, and that the foil 
tide of opportunity, which often car- 
ries away the unworthy in triumph^ 
leaves the worthy among the shoals. 
It is a curious speculation for ob- 
serving men, to trace great charac« 
ters in little situations, and to de- 
tect real genius passing through life 
incognito. How many mothers of 
great characters may address their 
sons in the words of the mother of 
Brasidas ! he was indeed a great and 
virtuous commander, but she ob- 
served that Sparta had many great* 
er Bra8ida9*9, Some obscure men^ 
whom the world will never Dotioe^ 
had they occupied the situation of 
great personages, would have been 
perhaps even more illustrious. 
There are never wanting, among a 
polished people, men of superior 
talents or superior virtuef^; everjr 
5 
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great revolution evinces this truth ; 
indeed, at that perilous moment^ 
they show themselves in too great 
DumherS) and become htal to each 
other^ by their rival abilities. 

Robertson, who is so pleasing a 
historian, and, therefore, whose ve- 
racity becomes very suniicious, con- 
fiesses, however, that ^ In judging of 
the conduct of princes, we are apt 
to ascribe too much to political mo- 
tives, and too little to the passions 
which they feel in common with 
the rest ot mankind, In order to 
account for Elizabeth's present, as 
wdl as her subsequent conduct to- 
wards Mary, we must not always 
consider her as a queen, we must 
sometimes regard her merely as a 
woman." This is precisely what the 
refining ingenuity of this writer does 
as rarely as any historian ; and 
Robertson appears tohave been more 
adapted for a minister of state, than 
the principal ^f a Scots college. 
He explains prc^ts that were un- 
known, and details stratagems which 
never took place. We often admire 
the fertile conceptions -of the queen 
regent, of Elizabeth, and of both- 
well, when, in truth, we are defraud- 
ing Robertson of whatever praise 
may be due to political invention. 

But we, who, however charmed 
with historic beauty, revere truth 
and humanity, must learn to reduce 
the aggravated magnitude of the 
illustrious dead, that we mav per- 
form an act of justice to the obscure 
living. The sympatliy we gjve to 
a princess ravished from her throne, 
and dragged b^ traitors to wet 
with tears the iron grates of her 
dui^Seon, we may with no less pro- 
priety bestow on that unfortunate 
female, whom unfeeling creditors 
have snatched from maternal duties, 
or social labours, to perish by the 
hour, in some loathsome prison. If 
we feel for the decapitation of a vir- 
tuous and long persecuted states- 
man, we are not to feel less for that 
more common object, a man of ge- 
nius, condemned to languish in ob- 
scurity, and perish in despair. A 
great general dies in the embrace 
of victory, and his character reaches 



posterity in immortal languages 
but he probably conducted hundreds 
whom nature intended for generals, 
but whom fortune made foot sol-, 
diers. What heroes may be found in, 
host)itals! Katharine, the queen 
of Henry VIII, is an obiect of our 
tenderest ^mpathy ; bpt ^hy should 
our sensibility be diminished, when 
we look on those numerous females, 
not less gentle, nor less cruelly mis- 
used, who, without the consolations 
of sovereignty, are united to despots, 
not less arbitrary and brutal than 
Henry I The sorrows of the Scot- 
tish Mary, the refined insults of a 
rival sister, the f;rin of scorn, and 
the implication of m&my, may pene- 
trate our hearts ; but we for^t that 
there are fomilles, where scenes 
not less terrible, and usters not less 
unrelenting, are hourly discovered ; 
and that there are beaudes, who, 
without being confined to the melan- 
choly magnificence c^ a castle, or 
led to the dismal honour of an axe, 
equally fidl victims, or to fatal indis- 
cretion, or to &tal persecution. 

The foscination which thus takes 
possession of us in historical narra- 
tives is, therefore, the artifice of 
the historian, assisted by those ear- 
ly prejudices of that superiority 
which we attach to great characters. 
He who possesses tlie talent of 
fine writing is, indeed, in posses- 
sion of a decq)Cive art; and I 
have often been tempted to thmk, 
that men of genius, who have ever 
appeared, by the energy of their 
complaints, to be endowed with a 
peculiar sensibility of sorrow, and 
who excel in the description c^ the 
passions, do not always feel more 
poignantly than others, who, with- 
out the power of expressing their 
sensations, expanding their senti- 
ments, and perpetuating their an- 
guish, are doom«i to silent sorrow ; 
to be crazed in love without venting 
efiiisions in verse, and to perish in , 
despair without leaving one memo- 
rial of their exquisite torture. 

But I will not close this essay 
without observing, that it is not to 
every illustrious character, reconied 
an history, that we can pay too pro- 
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digal a tribate of admiration. There 
are men^ who throw a new lustre 
on hamanity, and hold a torch of 
ipstmction which brightens through 
the clouds of time. It has boldly 
been said, by old Montaigne, Uiat 
man diflfers more from man, than 
man from beast. But speculations 
on human nature must not be form* 
ed on such rare instances. Besides, 
even of characters like these, their 
equals may be founc^ among obscure 
individuals, and some of the noblest 
actions have been performed by un- 
known persons ; as that miner, who, 
in some Italian war, animated by 
patriotic fervour to direct the ex- 

Elofiion, rushed into the mine he 
ad formed. This action is the 
summit of heroism. 

Familiar objects of distress, and 
Cuniliar characters of merit, want 
only, to form a spectacle as interest- 
ing as the pompous inflation of his- 
tory can display, those powers of se- 
ducing eloquence, which disguise the 
simplicity of truth with the roman- 
tic grandeur of fiction. Nations 
have abounded with heroes and 
sages; but because they wanted his- 
torians, they are scarce known to 
us by name ; and individuals have 
been heroes and sages in domestic 
life, whose talents and whose virtues 
are embellished in no historical re- 
cord, but traced, in transient cha- 
racters, on the feeble gratitude of the 
human hear^ H. 



Far the Literary Magazine* 

ON PREFACES. 

I DECLARE myself infinitely de- 
lighted by a prefoce. Is it exqui- 
sitely written? no literary morsel is 
more delicious. |$ the author inve- 
terately dull ? it is a kind of prepa- 
ratory information, which may be 
very u^efiiL It argues a deficiency 
m taste to turn over an elaborate 
prefoce unread; for it is the 
Odour of the author's roses ; every 
drop distilled at an immense cost. 
it b the reason of the reaspiyng, and 
^^ folly of the foolish. I agree 



with the Italians, who call these lit- 
tle pieces La aalaa del Ubro ; the 
sauce of the book. 

I do not wish, however, to conceal, 
that several writers, as well as rea- 
ders, have spoken very disrespect- 
fully of this species of literature. 
That fine writer, Montesquieu, in 
closing the pre&ce to his Persian 
Letters, savs, << I do not praise my 
Persians ; because it would be a te- 
dious thing, put in a place already 
very tedious of itself ; 1 mean a pre- 
face." Spence, in the preface to his 
Polymetis, informs us, that ^ there is 
not any sort of writing which he sits 
down to with so, much unwillingness, 
as that of pre&ces ; and as he be- 
lieves most people are not much 
fonder of reading them, than he is 
of writing them, he shall get over 
this as fost as he can." Pelissoa 
warmly protested against prefiitory 
composition ; but when he publish- 
ed the works of Sarrasin, was wise 
enough to compose a veiy pleasing 
one. He indeed endeavoured to 
justify himself for acting against hia 
own opinionai, by this ingenious ex- 
cuse, that| like mneral honours, it is 
proper to show the utmost n^rd 
for them when given to others, but 
to be inattendve to them for our- 
selves. 

Notwithstanding all thisevidencei 
I have some good reason for adtnir- 
ing prefaces ; and barren as the 
investigation may appear, some U« 
terary amusement can be gathered. 

In the first place I observe, that 
a prefiu^er is generally a most ac-' 
complished liar. Is an author to be 
introduced to the public I the pre*' 
face is as genuine a panegyric, and 
nearly as long a one, as that of 
Pliny's on the emperor Trajan^ 
Such a preface is rioemg an aUrum 
bell for an author. |f we look closer 
ipto the chi^racters of these masters 
of ceremony, who thus sport with 
ai^d defy the judgment of their rea- 
der, and who, by thdr extravagant 
panegyric, do considerable injury to 
the cause of taste, we discover that 
some accidental occurrence has oc- 
casioned this vehement afiectioo for 
the author^ and whichj like that of 
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another kind of love, makes one 
commit so many extravagances. 

Prefeces are indeed larely sin- 
cere. It is justly observed by Shen- 
stone, in his prefatory essay to the 
Elegies, that "discourses prefixed to 
poetry inculcate such tenets as may 
exhibit the performance to the 

greatest advantage. The fabric is 
rst raised, and the measures by 
which we are to judge of it are at- 
terwards adjusted." This observa- 
^on might be exemplified by more 
instances than some readers might 
chuse to read. It will be sufficient 
to observe, with what art both Pope 
and Fontenelle have drawn up their 
Essays on the nature of Pastoral 
Poetry, tl^at the rules they estab- 
lish might be adapted to their own 
pastorals. Has accident made some 
ingenious student apply himself to a 
subordinate branch of literature, or 
to some science which is not high- 
ly esteemed? look in the preface 
for its sublime panegyric Collectors 
of coins, dresses, and butterflies, 
have astonished the world with eulo? 
giums which would raise their parti* 
cular studies into the first ranks of 
philosophy. 

It would appear that there is no 
lie, to which a prefacer is not 
tempted. I pass oyer the commo- 
dious pre&des of Dryden,' which 
were ev^ adapted to the poem« 
and not to poetry, to the author, and 
not to literature. The boldest pre- 
face-liar was Aldus Manutius, who, 
having printed an edition of Aristo- 
phanes, fii*st published, in the pre- 
face, that Sairtt Chrysostom was ac- 
customed to place this comic poei 
under his pillow^ that he might al- 
ways have his works at hand. ' As, 
in that age, a saint was supposed to 
possess ev^ry human talent, good 
taste not excepted, " Aristophanes 
Uius recommended became a gene- 
^ favourite. The anecdote lasted 
for near two centuries ; and what 
was of greater consequence to Aldus, 
quickened the sale of his Aristo- 
phanes. This ingenious invention 
of the pr^fiacer of Aristophanes, at 
length, was detected by Menage. 
Xh« ini^cerity of prefaces atises 



whenever an author would disguise 
his solicitude for his work, by apt 
pearing negligent and even undesir- 
ous of its success. A writer will 
rarely conclude such a preface 
without betraying himself. I think m 
that even Dr. Johnson forgot his 
sound dialectic in the admirable pre- 
face to his dictionary. • In one part 
he says, " having laboured this 
work with so mu^h application, I 
cannot but have some degree of pa- 
rental fondness.^* But in his conclu- 
sion he tells us, " I dismiss it with 
frigid tranquillity, having little to 
fear or hope from censure or from 
praise." 1 deny the doctor's " fri- 
gidity.'* This polished period ex- 
hibits an affected stoicism, which no 
writer ever felt for the anxious la- 
bour of a great portion of life, ad- 
dressed not merely to a class of 
readers, but to litei*ary Europe. 

But if prefaces are rarely sincere 
or just, they are, notwithstanding, 
literary opuscula, in which the au- 
thor is materially concerned. A 
work with a poor preface, like a 
person who comes with an indiffer- 
ent recoipmendation, must display 
uncommon merit to master our pre- 
judices, and to please us, as it wei'e, 
in spite of ourselves. Works orna- 
mented by a finished preface, such 
as Johnson not unfrequently present- 
ed to his friends or his booksellers, 
inspire us with awe ; we obserx'C a 
veteran guard placed in the porch^ 
and we are induced to conclude, 
from this appearance, that some 
person of eminence resides in the 
place jtself. 

In prefaces an affected haughti- 
ness and ai^ aflected humility are 
alike despicable. The fii*st is called 
by the French, " La morgue litter 
raircy* the surly pomposity of lite- 
rature. This has been frequently 
practised 5y writers who have suc- 
ceeded in one or two wo^ks, while 
the failure of their other productions 
appears to have given them a lite- 
rary hypochondriasm. Such a pre- 
facer first informs us, that he is 
above the reach of censure ; and 
censure therefore redoubles its vigi- 
lance. Secondly, that he has al- 
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ready received the approbation of 
the discerning ; that is to say, five 
or six gentlemen, whom' he admits 
to his manuscript recitatives. And 
thirdly, that he cares very little for 
die mob ; which is a kind of express 
sion for those who exchange sterling 
money for counterfeit genius. To 
such we may answer, that no wri- 
ter can ever be placed above cen^ 
sure ; that, after all his self-eulo- 
gies and self-consolations, his read- 
ers, and not the five or six gentle- 
men, can. alone give him a solid 
reputation. I shall notice, as a mo- 
del of this " mor^e Htteraire^** Dr. 
Armstrong. His " Art of Preserv- 
ing Health" is one of the most teiise 
and classical compositions in the 
lap^gc ; but most of his other 
verse evinces nothing but barren 
labour. In his lively " Sketches" 
he acquaints us, in the preiace, that 
*< he coold give them tnuch bolder 
strokes, as well as more delicate 
touches, but that he dreads the dan- 
ger of writing too well, and feels the 
talue of his own labour too sensibly, 
to bestow it upon the mobility." This 
is pure milk compared tQ the gall 
in the pre£ice to his poems. There 
he veiy modestly tells us, that " he 
has at last taken the trouble to col- 
lect thepn. What he has destroyed 
would, probably enough, have been 
better received by the great majo- 
rity of readers. But he has always 
most heartily despised their opi- 
nion.** The truth is, he is only 
showing an undue resentment for 
Bome unfortunate productions. St. 
Jerome entitled the preface to his 
Version of the Scriptures Prologi 
galeati^ prefaces that wear a casque. 
These armed pre&ces were long 
necessary in times of literary con- 
troversy : an author then either re- 
plied to, or anticipated a reply tp 
the attacks of his opponent. 

The public are treated with ano- 
ther kind of contempt, when an au- 
thor, instead of " destroying,*' like 
Dr. Armstrong, professes to publish 
his puerilities. Thi$ Warbnrtoa 
did, in his pompous edition of 
Shakespeare. In the pre&ce he in- 
formed the public, that his notes 



" were among his younger amuse" 
ments^ when he turned over these 
sort of vrritera?* This ungracious 
compliment to Shakespeare and the 
public merited that perfect scourg- 
ing which our haughty commentator 
received from the sarcastic canons 
of criticism. Scudery was a writer 
of some genius, and great variet}^ 
His prefeces are remarkable for 
their gasconades. In his epic poem 
of Alaric he says, ^^ I have such a 
facility in writing verses, and also 
in my invention, that a poem of 
double its length would have cost 
me little trouble. Although it con- 
tains only eleven thousand lines, I 
believe that longer epics do not ex- 
hibit more embellishments tlian 
mine.*' And to conclude with one 
more student of this class, Amelot 
de la Houssaie, in the preface to his 
translation of the Prince of Machia- 
vel, instructs us, that ^< he considers 
his copy as superior to the original, 
because it is every where intelligi- 
ble, and Machiavel is frequently d)- 
scure.'* I have seen, in the play- 
bills of strollers, a very pompous 
description of the triumphant entry 
of Alexander into Babylon; had 
they said nothing about the triumph, 
it might have passed without excit- 
ing ridicule, and one might not so 
maliciously have perceived how ill 
the four candle-snuiFers crawled as 
elephants, and the triumphal car 
discovered its want of a lid. But, 
having pre-excited attention, we 
had foil leisure to sharpen oi^r eye. 
To these imprudent authors and ac- 
tors we may apply a Spanish i)ro- 
verb, which has the peculiar quaint- 
ness of that people : jiviendo /ire- 
gonado vino^ venden vinagre; hav- 
ing cried up their wine, they sell 
us vinegar. 

A ridiculous humility in a prefoce 
is not less despicable. Many idle 
apologies were formerly in vogue 
for publication, and formed a. lite- 
rary cant, of which now the mean- 
est writers perceive tlie fotility. A 
literary anecdote of the Romans hasi 
been preserved, which is sufficiently 
curious. One Albinus, |n the pre- 
&ce to his Roman History, int^- 
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cedes for pardon for his numerous 
blunders of phraseology ; observing, 
that tliey were the more excuseable 
as he had composed his history in 
the Greek language, with which he 
was not so familiar as his maternal 
tongue. Cato severely rallies him 
On this, and justly observes, that our 
Albinus had merited the pardon he 
solicits if a decree of the senate had 
compelled him thus to have com- 
posed it, and provided he could not 
have obtained a dispensation. The 
confession of the ignorance of the 
language we employ is like that ex- 
cuse wnich some writers form for 
composing on topics, of which they 
acknowledge their inability. A 
reader*s heart is not so easily mol- 
lified ; and it is a melancholy truth 
for literary men, that the pleasure 
of abusing an author is generally su- 
perior to that of admiring him. One 
appears to display more critical 
acumen than the other, by showing, 
that, though we do not chuse to take 
the trouble of writing, we have in- 
finitely more genius than the au- 
thor. These suppliant prefacers 
are described by Boileau. 

Un auteur a genoux dans unfi humble 

preface 
Au lecteur qu*il ennuie a beau demander 

grace; 
II ne gajpiera ricn sur cc juge irrit^, 
Qui Itti fait son proems de pleine autorit^ 

Low in a humble preface authors kneel ; 
In vain, the wearied reader's heart b 

steel. 
Callous, that irritated judge with awe. 
Inflicts the penalties and arms the law. 

The most entertaining prefaces, 
in our language, are those of Dry- 
den ; and though it is ill-naturedly 
said, by Swift, that they were mere- 
ly formed 
** To raise the volume's price a shilling,** 

yet these were the earliest com- 
mencements of English criticism, 
and the first attempt to restrain the 
capriciousness of readers, and to 
form a national taste. Drj'den has 
had the candour to acquaint us with 
his secret of prefatory composition ; 
^r in tliat one to his Tales, he says, 



" the nature of pre&ce-writing is 
rambling ; never wholly out d the 
way, nor in it This I have learnt 
from the practice of honest MoQ« 
taigne." There is no great risk lit , 
establishing this observation as tkt . 
axiom in literature ; for, should a 
prefacer loiter, it is never dii&Ciil^ 
to ^t rid of lame persons, bf, «s- 
capmg from them; and a reader 
may make a pre&ce ^s concise as 
he chuses. 

It is possible for an author to paint 
himself in amiable colours, in this 
usefiil page, without incurring the 
contempt of egotism. After a writer 
has rendered himself conspicuous by 
his industry or his genius, his ad- . 
mirers are not displeased to hear 
something relative to him, from him- 
self. Mr. Hay ley, in the preface to 
his Poems, has conveyed an amiable 
feature }n his personal character, by 
giving the cause of his devotion tp 
literature as the only mode by which 
he could render himself of some 
utiUty to his country. The anima^ 
tion of the whole passage is a testi- 
^lony of the zeal of its writer; and 
who, recollecting the perseverance 
of hi? studies, the justness of his 
taste, and the elegance of his verse, 
can refuse the wreath of poetical 
honour f There is a modesty in the 
prefaces of Pope, even whpi this 
great poet collected his ii^mortal 
works ; and in several other writers 
of the most elevated genius, in a 
Hume and a Robertson, which be- 
comes their happy successors to Imi- 
tate, and inferior writers to contem- 
plate with awe. 

For the Literary Magazine. 
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THE CHARACTEK AND PRIVATE 
LIFE OF MR, NECKER, WRIT- 
TEN BT HIS DAUGHTER, MA- 
DAME DE STAEL. 

CmiHnued from voL IFyfi. 428, 

AMONG statesmen, are to be 
reckoned Cicero, cl\ancellor de 
lHospital, and chancellor fiacoQ^ 
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vfhOi in the roidst of political agita- 
tions, have never lost sight of the 
great interests of the soul, and of 
their own thoughts ; but my &ther 
suffered his work to appear at a mo- 
ment particularly unfavourable to 
^ the opinions he maintained, and all 
. Mr.Necker's precision in matters 
hi calculation was necessarjr to res- 
cue' him fnqp the imputation of a 
visionary, in employing himself on 
' such a subject There is, in all pc- 
S nods, a virtue which is deemed sil* 
\liness; it is that which is truly a 
"xirtue, because it can answer no 
purpose q£jpeculation. 

The second administration of Mr. 
Necker, from the 25th of August, 
1788, to the 14th of July, 1789, was 
precisely the period when a party 
among the French started into ac- 
tion. The history of the revolution 
proves that this party was always 
mistaken as to its true interests, the 
tendency of events, and the charac- 
ters of men ; but it seems already 
acknowledged, by all who know the 
(;}iaracter and conduct of Mr. Nec- 
ker, that he never harlXMred a 
thought of promoting a revolution in 
France. In theory, it was his be- 
lief^ that the best social order of a 
great state was a limited monarchy, 
reseml^ng that of England: this 
opinion predominates in all his writ- 
ings -f and whatever may be a read- 
ers political creed, it cannot, I think, 
be denied that a love of order and 
liberty shines in them with the unit- 
ed force of wisdom and elevation of 
soul : but my fether's political opi- 
nions were, like himself, entirely 
controlled by morals ; he had duties 
towards his king as a minister ; he 
feared the consequences of any in- 
surrectional movement whatever, 
which might endanger the repose 
and the Uves of men ; and if he was 
to be reproached as a statesman, in 
the vulgar sense of the word, it was 
in being as scrupulous in his means 
as in his ends, and in placing moral* 
i^ not only in the object desired, but 
abo in the road to its attainment. 
How could a man of such a charac- 
ter, being the king's minister, suffer 
himself to be theinstruoientof a ce- 



volution which was to subvert the 
throne? Without doubt he loved 
liberty ; where is the man of genius 
and character that does not ! But duty 
always appeared to him more celes- 
tial in its origin, than the noblest of 
human sentiments; and in the or- 
der of duties, the most imperious 
are those which connect us indivi* 
dually ; for the more extensive the 
relation, the less precise is the obli- 
gation. 

In accepting the helm of affairs, 
Mr. Necker told the king, that if 
the government should ever fall into 
circumstances that might seem to 
require the severe and violent will 
of a Richelieu, he was not the man 
to suit him ; but that if reason and 
morals were enough, he might yet 
render him good service. When en- 
lightened men shall study the French 
revolution, when all those who have 
had a part in it shall no longer exist, 
the political conduct and writings of 
Mr. Necker will revive a question, 
old it is true, but always worthy the 
attention of mankind: Whether vir- 
tue is compatible with politics ; whe- 
ther it can ever be of advantage to 
nations that the small number who 
govern them should sometimes de- 
part from the strict line of moral 
rectitude? The answer to this ques- 
tion is the verdict on the hfe of Mr. 
Necker ; but supposing he be on this 
pdnt condemned as a public man, 
surely that condemnation is glorious 
which only imphes an excess of vir- 
tue : it is a suit which it would be 
honourable to lose, and on which an 
appeal might successfully be made 
to the experience of ages, to that ex- 
perience which alone is equally 
weighty with that court on which it 
is to pass judgment, Uie conscience 
of an honest man. 

Mr. Necker has continually re- 
peated, in his writings, that the coo- 
vocation of the states general was 
solemnly promised by the kmg, pre^ 
vious to his going into office ; that 
the doubling of the numbers of the 
third estate was so £ir urged by the 
times, that the king must have shown 
himself uselessly unjust and danger- 
ously unpopular, had he refusedJt. 
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Yet, what was my idler's aim, in so 
earnestly repressing some of the 
claims he might have to the enthu- 
^asm and gratitude of a ereat por- 
tion of the French nation T Was it 
to achieve the favour of the party 
called aristocratic? He had not 
sought that favour when that party 
was powerful ; no doubt he disclaim- 
ed it still more in proscription and 
misfortune, but still he had never 
written any of those irrevocable 
maxims on political points which 
alone conciliate outrageous parties ; 
he has aJways held those moderate 
ideas which so much irritate that 
class of men whose violent opinions 
are their arms and their standard. 
** Why then (I have often said to 
him) do vou seek to diminish your 
merit in the eyes of the popular par- 
ty ; you, who have no pi*eiensions to 
gain over their opponents?" " I 
wish (would he answer me) to ex- 
press the truth, without ever consi- 
dering my personal interest 5 and if 
1 have any desire relating only to 
myself, it is, that it may be general- 
ly known, that I will never suffer 
myself, be my individual opinions 
what they may, to take any step as 
a minister, contrary to the obliga- 
tions which, bv my office, I have 
contracted with the king." And 
what more eminent proof could my 
father give of this respect for his 
duty to the king, than his conduct of 
thellthof July, 1789! 

It was known that in the council 
Mr. Necker had opposed the order 
that had been given, to collect Ger- 
man and French troops at Versailles 
and at Paris ; it is known that he 
was disposed towards a reasonable 
accommodation with the commons, 
who, not having provoked any re- 
course to force, had not revealed 
the secret of the insurrectionary dis- 
position of the troops, and had not 
annihilated the royal auUiority in 
teaching the people that the army 
was no longer in its hands ; but a 
party which confidence constantly 
ruined, and who always ascribed to 
certain men difficulty which consist- 
ed in the general state of thin^; 
this party, t say, persuaded the king 



that it was sufficient to change the 
ministry in order to smooth sdl these 
difficulties; and this inconsiderate 
measure, this vehement act, without 
any real force, without resolution of 
character to sustain it, led the way 
to the 14th of July, and from the 
14th of July to the overthrow of the , 
royal authoritv. 

On the 11th of July, just as my 
father was going to sit down at table 
with a large company, the minister 
of marine came to his house, took 
him apart, and gave him a letter 
from the king, which ordered him 
to ^ve in his resignation,.Aad to (^uit 
France without noise. Every tbmg 
was conveved in these words, 9ana 
bruit; in met, the public was then 
so agitated, that if my father had 
suffered it to be discovered that he 
was exiled for the cause of the peo- 
ple, the nation at that moment would 
have elevated him to a very eminent 
degree of power. If he had nou- 
rished in his soul a spark of faction, 
if he had suffered the natural im- 
pulse of such a moment to betray 
him, his departure would have been 
impeded, he would have been 
brought in triumph to Paris, and 
all that the ambition of man could 
desire would have been at his com- 
mand. The first cockade which was 
worn at Paris, after his departure, 
was green, because it was the colour 
of his livery : two hundred thousand 
armed men repeated the name of 
Mr. Necker in all the streets of Pa- 
ris, whilst he himself was flying 
from the popular enthusiasm more 
carefully than a criminal would shun 
the scaffi)ld. Neither his brother, 
myself, nor his most intimate friends, 
were informed of his resoluUon. My 
mother, whose health was very weak, 
took no woman with her, no travel- 
ling habit, for fear of awakening sus- 
picion. They took the carriage in 
which they had been accustomed to 
take an airing of an evening, they 
travelled night and day as ^r as 
Brussels, and when I joined them 
three days afterwards, they still 
wore the same dress in which, after 
dining with a numerous party, and 
when no person suspected their mo- 
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tions, they had mlently withdrawn 
from France^ from their homey from 
their friends, and from power. This 
dress, all covered with dust, the as- 
sumed name which my father had 
> taken that he might not be recog- 
nized in France, and consequently- 
retained by that auction wmch he 
had every where excited, all these 
circumstances impressed me with 
that respect which impelled me to 
prostrate myaelf before him on en» 
terittg the inn where we met*. Ah I 
that respect ! I have never ceased 
to experience it in the most triffing 
drcomstances of his domestic life, 
as well as in the greatest events of 
his public career. Justice, truth, 
elevation, simplicity of heart, in the 
minutix of his private life, formed 
his entire character. 

It has been said, there are no he- 
roes to those who see them familiar- 
ly, because the greater part of men, 
who have sustained a great political 
part, have not possessed any family 
virtues ; but when you find the man 
of aroplictty in the man of eroin'ence, 
the just man in the powerful man, 
the good man in tiie man of genius, 
the man of sensibility in the illus- 
trious man, the nearer you see him 
the more you admire lum, the more 
plainly you discover the image of 
that Providence who i)resides in the 
starry heavens, yet disdains not to 
adorn the lily, or watch over the 
life of a sparrow. 

My fiather has often been praised 
in the writing of his wife and daugh- 
ter, though It had been easy for us 
to understand and to attain to that 
modesty in common, which is im« 
posed on femilies ; but we saw into 
his heart, and discovered in it vir- 
tues so constant and so natural, vir- 
tues so strictly in harmony with his 
public speeches and condnct, that 
our hearts felt a necessity of express- 
ing that sort of domestic worship 
which was the business of our life. 
Oppressed by gratitude and love, 
we braved that vain spirit of ridi^ 

* This lady's account of her father Is 
po bad picture of herself* 

SPiTom 
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cnle which might be directed against 
the truth of our sentiments. 

In quitting Versailles, Mr. Nec<» 
ker had not even taken a passport, 
to avoid admitting any individual in- 
to his confidence ; he scrupoloudy 
rejected everjr pretext and eveiy 
modve that might retard his jour- 
ney. When arrived at Valenciennes, 
the pernor of that city would not 
let him pass through widioot a pass- 
port; my fether showed him the 
king*s letter, the governor read it, 
and at the same time reco^ized my 
fether, from the print of him he had 
over his chimney ; he let him pass, 
sighing over the irreparable misfor- 
tunes which were to result from his 
departure. 

It had been proposed to the king 
to arrest my father, because ndbodv 
could believe that he would take such 
direct precautions against that en- 
thusiasm which he had excited ; but 
the king, who has never fidled to do 
justice to the perfect probity of Mr. 
Necker, expressed his assurance 
that he would secretly depart, if he 
ordered him. It is clear the Idng 
was not deceived. 

In the mormng of the 1^ of July, 
I received a letter fk<om my fiaher, 
which announced his departure, and 
desired me to go into the country, 
lest I should receive on his account 
some ^q[>ressions of public homage 
at Paris. In feet, deputations from 
all quarters of the city came the 
next morning to my hodie, and held 
the roost exalted mnguage on my 
fether's flight, and on wl»t wa^ ne-t 
cessary to be done to compel his re-* 
turn. I hardly know what line of 
conduct my agie and my enthuaAasm 
ipig^t have prompted m^ at that 
timetopoTMe; biit|I obeyed the will 
of my*Jather ; I immediately retired 
to some leagues distance from Paris. 
A fresh courier from him ustructed 
me in his route, of which he had 
still made a mysteiy to me in his 
frst letter, and on the 13th of July 
Isetout toj(nnhim« 

My fether had chosen Brussels as 

a kw distant frontier than that of 

Switzerland, an additional precau* 

tioD} that he might not augment thci 
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chance of being recognized. During 
the four and twenty hours that we 
passed together, to make prepara- 
tion for the long journey he had yet 
to make through Germany to return 
to Switzerland, he recollected that, 
a ftw days previous to his exile, 
Messrs. Hope, bankers, of Amster- 
dam, had required him to guaran- 
tee from his private forton^ from 
his two minions deposited m the 
royal treasury, a supply of grain, 
which was indispensable for the 
consumption of Paris in this year of 
scarcity. The troubles of France 
excited great anxiety among fo- 
reigners, and the personal security 
of Mr. Necker adording them the 
most perfect confidence, he did not 
hesitate to give it : on arriving at 
Brussels, he was fearful the news of 
his banishment miglit alarm Messrs. 
Hope, and that they would susoend 
their supply. He wrote to mem 
from that place, to renew his gua- 
ranty. Exiled, proscribed as he 
was, he exposed the- greater part of 
what still remained to him, to pre- 
serve the inhabitants of Paris n'om 
the evil which the embarrassment 
and inexperience of a new minister 
might occasion them. Oh 1 French- 
men! Oh! France! it is thus dtat 
my &ther has served you ! 

During the first labours of the 
short-lived successors of Mr. Nec- 
ker, . the principal seci^tary of 
finance, Dunrene de Saint Leon, was 
called on to present, in the minister- 
rial corre^xmdence, the answer of 
Messrs. Hope, which accepted of 
the first security my fotber Imd of- 
fered them.. I do not kpow what 
the successor thought of this mode 
of serving the king without emolu- 
ment, and of risking too his person- 
al fortune for the good of tlie state ; 
but can there be an instance of more 
Bobleness, of more antique patriot- 
ism, than even during exile to con- 
firm such a •sacrifice, to be so £ar 
exempt from sentiments the most 
natural to man, the desire that their 
successor should cause them to be 
regretted, and that their absence 
should be grievously felt ? 

My fiftthlBr set oat, accompanied 



only by Mr. de Stael, to go to Basle, 
through Germany : my^ mother and 
I fcdlowed more slowly, and at 
Frankfort we were overtaken by 
the messenger who brought letters 
from the king and the national as- 
sembly. These letters called Mr. 
Necker to the ministry for the third 
time. We seemed then to have 
reached the summit of prosperity : 
it was at Frankfort that I learnt this 
news, at that same Frankfort where 
a very diflferent destiny awaited me 
fourteen years afterwards. 

My motheri far from being daz- 
zled with this success, had no de- 
sire that my father should accept 
his recal : we joined him at Baslci 
and there he made his determina- 
tion. He sufiered me to hear him 
speak relative to the motives of his 
decision: and I protest it was with 
profound grief that he resolved to 
return. He had learnt tlie events 
of the 14th of July, and felt perfectly 
aware that his part was about to 
change, and that it was the royal 
authority and its partizans that he 
would then have to defend. He fore- 
saw that, in losing his popularity in 
order to support the government, he 
sliould never possess a sufficient 
power over its chief, surrounded as 
he then was, to direct him entirely 
in what he deemed most expedient 
At length futurity, such as it was, 
presented itself to him. One duty, 
one hope, combated all his fears: 
he believed that his popularity might 
yet serve for some time to preserve 
the partizans of the old regime from 
the personal dangers that threaten* 
ed them; and he even flattered him- 
self^ for an instant, with the hope of 
bringing the constituent assembly to 
make such conditions with the king 
as might give to France a limited 
monarchy. This hope, however, 
was fkr from being firm. He told 
himself^ and he told us all, the 
chance that could annihilate it But 
he dreaded his own reproaches, if 
by refosing his endeavours to stem 
the evil, he might have to accuse 
himself of all those calamities which 
he had not tried to prevent This 
ftar of remorse was all-powerful in 
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the life of my &ther ; he was in- 
clined to condemn himself whenever 
success did not attend his endeavoursi 
be was continually passing a new 
judgment on his actions*. It has 

• Among the papers, of roy father's 
leldest brother, who did not survive him 
long, a letter has been found explaining 
so simply and so naturally what my fa- 
ther then experienced, what he confided 
to his most intimate friend at the most 
remarkable period of his life, that I 
have thought it interesting to publish it. 

BatU, 2^th July, 1789. 
I don't know, my dear friend, where 
you are, having no intelligence from 
Paris of a late date. I arrived here 
last Monday, the 20th of this month, 
and every day I have had some klea of 
seeing you arrive, because you would 
have taken this route on finding that I 
was going to Switzeriand from Brussels 
thro^^ Germany. I went before ma- 
derooiseUe Necker, with M. de Stael 
for a companion \ and we have passed 
through Germany without accident un- 
der borrowed names. Yesterday, ma- 
demoiselle Necker and my daughter ar- 
rived, who have supported the fatigue 
of the journey better than I could have 
hoped. Mr. de St. Leon preceded them 
by some hours ; he had sought me at 
Brussels, and had followed my route ; 
he has brought me a letter from the 
king and states-general, pressingly in- 
viting me to return to VersadUes aiid re- 
sume my place. These cncumstances 
have made me unhappy \ I was just en- 
tering port, and I was pleased at it ; but 
this port would have been neither tran- 
qnil or serene if I could have reproach- 
ed myself with having wanted courage, 
and if I left it to say that such and such 
a misfortune might have been prevented 
by me. I return then to France, but as 
a victim to the esteem with which I am 
honoured. Mademoiselle Necker par- 
ties this sentiment yet more strongly, 
and our change of plans is an act of re- 
^gnation on the part of both. Ah, 
Coppet, Copj)et, I shall pohaps soon 
have juft motives to regret it ! but we 
must submit to the laws of necessity, to 
the fetters of an incomprehensible des- 
tiny. In France all is in motion; a 
scene of disorder and sedition is just 
opening at Strasburg. It appears as 
it 1 were just about to j^unge into the 
gulf. Adieu, my de»r fncnd ! 



been thought he was proud, because 
he never bent either beneath injus- 
tice or power : but he was humbled 
by inward regrety by the most deli- 
cate temper of mind, and his ene- 
mies may learn with certainty that 
they have had the mournful success 
of bitterly disturbing his repose, 
whenever they have charged him 
with having been the cause of a 
misfortune, or with having been in- 
capable of preventing it. 

It is easy to conceive that with 
so much imagination and sensibility, 
when the history of our life is found 
to be mingled with the most terrible 
political events, neither consdence 
nor reason, nor even the esteem of 
the world, can entirely satisfy the 
man of genius, who, in sohtude, 
anxiously directs his thoughts to- 
wards the past I would advise 
the envious to direct their spleen 
against fortune, beauty, youth, all 
those gifts which serve to embellisli 
^e exterior of life ; but the eminent 
distinctions of the mind produce such 
ravages in the bosom that invites 
them, the human destiny can so 
rarely harmonize with this superio- 
rity, that it is a very un£it object of 
hatred. 

Yet, what a moment of happiness 
was this journey from Basle to Pa- 
ris, journeying as we did, when my 
father had determined to return. 
I believe nothing similar to it has 
ever befallen a man who ivas not 
the sovereijp of the counHry t The 
French nation, so animated in the 
expression of its aebtiments, surren- 
dered itself, for the first time, to a 
hope it had never before eicperi- 
enced, a hope which it had not yet 
been taught to limit Ta the en- 
lightened class, liberty was knowa 
only by the noble sentiments it ex- 
cited, and to the people only by no- 
tions analogous to their titxibles and 
their wants. Mr. Keeker then 
seemed the harbinger of this long- 
expected blessing. He was hailed 
at every step by the warmest accla- 
mations ; the women foil on their 
knees at a distance in the fields 
when his carriage passed; the prin-^ 
cipal citizens ofthe diffe^Mit places 
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we |»s8ed throui^ took the places of 
poBtilUons, to dnve oar horaes^'and, 
In the citiesi the inhabitants unhar- 
nessed them and drew the carrii^ 
themselves. One of the generals of 
the French army, called the brav- 
est of the brave*! was hurt by the 
crowd in one of these triumphal en- 
tries ; in &cty no man who has not 
filled the throne has ever experien- 
ced, in an equal degree, the affec- 
tion of the people. Alas ! it was I 
who enjo)red it for him, it was me 
whom it intoxicated ; nor ought I 
to remember these days without 
gratitude, whatever may be now 
the afflictions of my life ; but my 
fitther's sole occupiUion, from that 
modient, was to assuage the conse- 
quences of a triumph so formidable 
to all those who were of the van- 
qtdshed party. 

My fiither's first step, on arriving 
at Basle, was to seek out madame 
de Polignac, who had always shown 
herself his determined exponent, 
but who Interested him at this 
moment, for she was proscribed. 
He never ceased, during his jour- 
ney, to render services to persons 
of aristocratic opinions, who were 
Qjfing in great numbers from Paris; 
many requested letters from his 
hand to enable them to pass the 
frontiers without danger. He gave 
them to all who were exposed to 
danger, although in doing so he was 
aware how far he committed him- 
self. Fq^ it must be observed, in 
order fully to estimate his conduct 
in this reqiect, that my fitther, both 
by nature and by his habits of mind, 
possessed an unusual prudence, and 
did scarcely any thine at the im- 
pulse of the moment It was a qua- 
lity of his mind un&vourable to ac- 
tion, that it was too perceptible of 
uncertainty; he calculated every 
chance, and never, in the giddiness 
of speculation, overlooked the pos- 
sibihty of an obstacle ; but, when- 
ever the idea of a du^ presented 
itself, all the mathematical powers 
of his reason stooped to this supreme 
raw i and, whatever might be the 

* G^noaljonod. 



consequences of a resolution that, 
virtue dictated, it was the only case 
in which he decided without hesita- 
tion. 

In almost every place where my 
fEither stopped during hitf journey, 
he spoke to the people who sur- 
rounded him, on the necessity of 
respecting property and persons. 
He required of those who manifest- 
ed most aflection for him, to prove 
it by fulfilling their duties : he ac- 
cepted of his triumph from a religi- 
ous devotion to virtue, to humanity, 
'to the public good. What is the na- 
ture ot men, if these are not the 
means of acquiring their esteem and 
respect? what islife,if such aconduct 
does not secure the divine blessing f 

Ten leagues from Paris, people 
came to tell us that the baron de 
Besenval, one of the men most with- 
in the danger of the popular fury, 
was brought back a prisoner to Pa- 
ris, which would infellibly expose 
him to be assassinated in the streets. 
Our carriage was stopped in the 
road, and my father requested to 
write to the persons by whose au- 
thority the baron de Besenval was 
conducted to Paris, that he wouki 
take upon him to warrant the sus- 
pension of the orders they had re- 
ceived from the commune of Paris, 
and to indemnify them in keefNUg 
the baron de Besenval where he 
was. Such a requisition was ha* 
carding much, and my fether was 
not ignorant how soon the fevour 
which springs from popularity b 
destroyed; it is a sort of power that 
must l>e enjoyed without being used. 
He wrote it nevertheless upon his 
knees in his carriage ; the least de- 
lay might cost the baron de Besen- 
val his life, and my fether would 
never have forgiven himself for not 
having prevented the death of a 
man, when he had it in his power. 
I do not know what may be said 
politically of this profound respect 
for men's lives ; but I should think 
the human race can have no inte* 
rest in stigmatizing it, 

When arrived at VerssuUes, it 
was necessary my fether shouki go 
to the commune of Paris, to account 
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for bis CQDduct in the al&ir of Mr. 
de Besenval; be went there, and 
my mother and myself followed 
him. All the inhabitants of Paris 
were in the streets, at the windows, 
or on the roofe ; ail cried out, Five 
M. MckerJ 

My &ther went to the Hotel de 
Ville ; in the midst of these accla- 
mations he delivered a speech, the 
only object of which was to request 
&voor towards M.de Besenval, and 
that the amnesty might be extended 
to all persons ^ his opinions. This 
mech drew over the numerous au- 
ditors who listened to it ; a sentiment 
of pare enthusiasm for virtue and 
pxidness, a sentiment excited by no 
interest, by napcditical opinion, seiz- 
ed on nearly two hundred thousand 
Prenchmen, who had assembled in 
and about the Hotel de Ville. Ah! 
who would not then have passion- 
ately loved the French nation ! Ne- 
Ter did it prove so p'eat as on that 
day, when its sole intention was to 
be generous, never more amiable 
than on that day, when its natural 
impetuosity sprung freely towards a 
virtuous end. Fifteen years have 
elapsed since that day, and nothing 
lias enfeebled its impression, the 
strongest I have ever experienced 
My father also, in the various events 
which have happened since, has con- 
tinually felt, at the name of France, 
that indefinable emotion, which can 
•nly be explained to Frenchmen; 
not, indeed, that many of the events 
•f die revolution have tended to pre- 
serve such a constant esteem to- 
wards this great nation ; but it is so 
flivoured by heaven, that it is natu- 
ral to expect it will, one day, merit 
the blessings it has received. 

Very few women exist who have 
bad tlie happiness to hear a whole 
people repeat the name of the ob- 
ject of their tenderest aflSsctioo, but 
they will not contradict me when I 
assert, than nothing can equal the 
emotion which the acclamations of 
the multitude then excited. All 
those looks, which seem for the mo- 
ment animated with the same senti- 
ment as your own, those numerous 
Toices which vibrate in your heart, 



that name which ascends to the 
skies, and seems to return to hea- 
ven, after having passed the homage 
of the earth ; that electricity alto- 
gether inconceivable, which men 
communicate to each other, when 
they feel together the sentiments of 
truth ; all those mysteries of nature 
and society, added to that greatest of 
mysteries the sensation of love, 
crowd on the soul, and it sinks un- 
der the strength of its emotions. 
My fother was at the summit of 
his glor^ ; a glory which he made 
subservient to the hopes he most 
cherished, to humanity, to indul- 
gence ^ but from that day, ever me- 
morable to his friends and to the na- 
tion itself, commenced the reversal 
of his destiny. 

Almost all gpat men have a 
point of prosperity, which seems to 
have wearied fortune ; but might 
not one who had never harboured 
in his heart one project of personal 
benefit, one selfish desire, have hoped 
for a more constant prosperity ? He 
did not obtain it ; Providence did 
not guide the French revolution in 
the path of justice ; my fiither, in fol- 
lowmg it, was of necessity foiled. 
The very night of his triumph at 
the Hotel de Ville, attiie instigation 
of M. de Mirabeau, the amnesty 
pronounced in the morning was re- 
pealed in the sections, and of tliat 
great day all that remained to my 
mther was the pleasure of having 
saved the life of the old baron de 
Besenval Still that was much: 
alas! we are so little acquainted 
with the anguish of a. cruel death, 
that to have averted it from a single 
man was enough to preserve for ever 
in his mind the inexhaustible solace 
of an honourable recollection. And 
will it not always be read in history 
with pleasure, that there existed a 
great statesman, who thought mora- 
lity, sensibility, and goodness, per- 
fectly compatible with the talents 
necessary for the government of an 
empire I will it not be more pleas- 
ing to reflect that this man was ac- 
cessible to generosity, and to pity ; 
and those who suffered misery of 
whatever description in the vast 
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country of Fraiic«i could say — ^if he 
knows it, and can relieve us, we 
ihall be relieved ! 

A year of scarcity, such as had 
not occurred for near a century, 
combined m 1789 and 1790 with the 
pditical troubles, and Mr. Necker, 
by mokiplied cares, silent but in- 
cessant, by those cares which pro- 
duce no brilfiant glory, but which 
are incited by a sentiment of duty, 
saved Paris and many other cities 
of France from famine ; he procur- 
ed supplies of grain from all parts 
of the world, employed himself 
night and day on the subject, and 
often regretted the impossibiUty of 
bestowing on politics all the time they 
required. But so great was his ter- 
ror lest Paris should be in want of 
bread, in the midst of a Action impa- 
tient for hostility, that it occasioned 
him a long and dangerous bilious 
complaint, the source of those which 
ultimately abridged his dap ; for his 
afibctions mingled with his politics, 
and while he governed men, he loved 
theoi. 

I have read among his papers the 
letters of the commune of Paris and 
of the surrounding communes, 
thanking him for his successful en- 
deavours to preserve them from fo- 
mine. How numy addresses of this 
kind, on various occasions, have I 
found, sent from all quarters of 
France 1 How agonizmg to contem- 
plate them, in spite of the lustre 
they shed on a memory I so much 
cherish I 

During the last fifteen months of 
his last administration, Mr. Necker 
sustained a continual struggle with 
the executive power, as wdi out of 
the constituent assembly as in the 
midst of it : and his atuation became 
every day so much the more ^sad- 
van^eoiis, as the violent men who 
surrounded the court had excited 
suspicions there of his intentions ; 
and as he had lost the guidance of 
those whom he had engaged to de- 
fend. Much may be said about 
firmness of character, and with rea- 
son it may be considered as an im- 
^rtant quality in those who govern : 
in the first place I thmk it easy 



to prove thai in 1789 and 1790 such 
was the fermentation of men's 
minds, that no moral power could 
have allayed it, and, secondly, it is 
impossible to possess a consistent 
character for another. A man may 
lend his mind, he may lend his re- 
sources, but there is something so 
individual in character, that it can 
only serve for himsel£ The per- 
sonal action of the king is not ne- 
cessary in theconstitution<xr£n^Umd, 
but in the other monarchies oi Eu- 
rope, above all in the midst of a 
great political crisis,a minister never 
can supply the energy of a king ; 
and the speeches he composes for 
him often serve only to expose the 
^^contrast that exists between what it 
is intended he should appear, and 
what he really is. 

I must also allow that my fE^ther^ 
fru^ by princmle of all measures 
of violence and force, repugnant bjr 
disposition toall the resources of cor- 
ruption, had no other arms against 
the factious than reason ; but if he 
had resorted to other maxims, still 
I firmly believe that, in the existing 
circumstances, the king only could 
have defended the king, and that 
the words of a minister who wa» 
known to be without influence at 
court, could not have the power of 
a single word pronounced on the 
throne. 

To be continued. 
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DISTItfCTIONS BSTWESN STNOMT* 
MOUS WORDS. 

Burden^ Load, 

BURDEN, says the German s^- 
nonymist Eberfaard, is etymologi- 
cally connected with the verb ^ to 
bear,** as is ** load" with " to load," 
The one means a weight borne, the 
other a weight ilI^)08ed ; both in* 
dude Uie idea of weight lifted. 

^ The porter sweats under hit 
burden." 

«< The waggon ci«aks beneath it» 
load." 
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When we are eonsidering in ^ 
ship Its power of bearing or lifUng, 
we talk of its burden ; when we are 
oonudering the means of stowing knd 
heaving the cargo, we talk m its 
kutdiog. 

Dr. Tmsler says, erroneoody, 
that by burden We understand a 
weigbt possible to be borne ; but by 
laad,a weight more than we are able 
to bear. 

The following phrases are both 
Cisaal and correct: 

« What do you ask for that load 
of wood ? jrou have employed plenty 
of cattle to draw it** " The burden 
was too much for him ; he has got 
anmjury.*' << You are to carry back 
Che hampers empty ; you will have a 
llghtload.'' 

Dryden writes, 

At every dose she made, tli' auending 

throng 
Rqily'd, and bore the burden of the 

song. 

He evidently considers the word 
** burden," when it means a bob or 
chorus, as identical with the word 
tinder discussion, and therefore de<p 
scribes it as borne. It ought proba- 
bly to be written burdon^ and derives 
from bourdon^ Fr. the drone of a 
bag-pipe, which serves as accessory 
music, like a chorus. <' The bur- 
don of a song." 

Breakers^ Surges^ Billowa, Waves^ 
Undulationsy Fluctuationa, 

Those huge waves whose sum- 
mits break into foam at a distance 
from the shore are called breakers. 

« The breakers in the Bay of 
Biscay are formidable to mariners." 

Those waves which rise higher 
than others are called surges, from 
the Latin word surgere^ to rise. 

He files aloft, and with impetuous roar 
Fumies the foaming surges to the 
shofe. 

Those waves which swell out 
tviore than others are called billows. 
ITiis term is derived from the verb 



« to bulge," or « to bilge," which is 
itself a derivative from the substan- 
tive <^ belly ;" in Anglo Saxon biiig. 
BHge-water is the water contaio^ 
in the belly of a ship. 

Bailey is incorrect in deriving bil- 
low from beUerij to bark or roar* 
Were he rip;ht, billows would sig« 
nify the noisier waves. 

The waves are so called from the 
Anglo Saxon word waeg^ whidi is 
connected with weagauy tp weigh. 
A balancing or osciilatoiy motion is 
therefore the radical or essential 
idea ; and a wave may be defined 
a ridge of water in a state of oscil- 
lation. 

The wave behbid impeb the wave fae- 
fne. 

From the substantive ^ wave" 
comes a verb *< to wave ;" and from 
the verb '^ to wave" comes a fre- 
quentative verb ** to waver.** From 
^ to waver** is formed the verbal sub- 
stantive ** a wavering.** 

Undulation is identical in form 
with wavering. From unda^ wave, 
comes the frequentative verb undu' 
larcy and hence the verbal substan- 
tive unduiatio. But as in wave the 
fundamental idea is oscillation, 
whereas in unda the fundamental 
idea is swelling, the metaphorical 
use of wavering and unduUttion is 
difierent ; although when applied to 
sensible objects the meaning of these 
words is not always distinguishable^ 

" The waverings of hesitation." 
<' The undulations of pride." 

We say " the wavering t>f 
boughs," because they oscillate ; but 
not ^ the undulation of boughs,** be- 
cause they do not upswelL *^ Un^ 
dona Mtna!* " Undat equU!* 
" Undulata toga.** 

^' Undulated waistcoats are now 
in fashion.** << Through undulating 
air the sounds are sent.'* 

Fluctuation is derived homjiue^ 
tusj of which the etymon is connect- 
ed withjiueref to fiow, BndJ^umen^ 
flood. Those waves which flow 
fiister than others are thej^ucitui 
Movement, tossing, is the prominent 
feature described. 
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« The fluctuations of the tide.*' 
" The fluctuattoDS cf opinion.** 
<* As the g;reate8t part of my estate 
has hitherto been of an unsteady and 
volatile nature, either tost upon seas 
or fluctuating in funds, it is now 
foed and settled in substantial acres 
and tenements/' 

Clergyman^ Parson^ MinUtery 
Priest, 

There are three ranks of clergy- 
men below that of a dignitary : par- 
son, vicar, and curate. Parson is 
the first, meaning a rector, or he 
who receives the great tythes of a 
benefice. By the word parson then 
is implied one of a particular class of 
clergjr, whereas by the word clergy- 
man is understood any person or- 
dained to serve at the altar. Par- 
sons are always priests ; many cler- 
gymen are only deacons. Every 
bishop, dean, prebend. Sec. is a cler- 
gyman, though not always a parson. 

So far Dr. Trusler, and well ; but 
he omits to notice tlie remaining sy- 
nonyms. A minister is one who 
actually or habitually serves at the 
altar. The clergyman who delc- 
nttes his functions is not a minister. 
The dissenting clergy are all mini- 
sters ; for as ordination with them 
confers no indelible character, on 
ceasing to officiate they revert into 
laymen. A priest is one of the se- 
<:ond order in the hierarchy, above a 
deacon and below a bishop ; it is a 
title bestowed by specific ordination, 
which confers a privilege of conse- 
crating the sacrament Only priests 
are capable of being admitted to any 
parsonage, vicarage, benefice, or 
other ecclesiastical promotion. The 
word priest is derived from w^Cvrf 
^Hy an elder, a legate, and is applied 
to the sacerdotal officers of any re- 
ligion. Mini8ter,means servant, and 
therefore retains the idea of actual 
employ. Parson is probably fi'om 
parochtanua^ and therefore implies 
one whose rights extend over a pa- 
rish. Clergyman, like fisherman 
ibr fisher, is a somewhat aukward 
substitute for the clerc of our ances- 
tors, which meant a graduate, a 
man regularly educated. 



Cantinuationj Continuance^ Omti^ 
nuittfj ContinuaUty. 

Continuation, continuance, conti- 
nuity, continuality, are all derived 
from con and tcJiere^ and have coo- 
sequently for their primary sense or 
radical idea << a holding together.** 

Continuation is used of space, con« 
tinuance of time, continm^ of siib- 
stance, and continuality of motion.- 
Thus we say, 

^ The continuation of a march.'* 
^ The continuance of a war.** "The 
continuity of a rampart" *^ The 
continuality of explosions." « The 
Paddington canal is to have a conti- 
nuation into the Thames." " Dur* 
ing our continuance in any office we 
are industriously to discharge its 
duties." " As in the natural body a 
wound or solution of continuity is 
worse than a corrupt humour, so m 
the spiritual" " The continuality 
of the noise in the street makes me 
wish to remove into the Temple." 

Are there adequate grammatical 
reasons for this practice I 

Continuation and continuance de- 
rive from the verb *' to continue." 
The formative ending plzon began in 
actioy signifying " doing." The 
formative ending ancc is probably 
corrupted from an obsdete substan- 
tive of the Latins, entiaj signifying 
** bdng." The first therefore has 
something of a transitive, the second 
of a passive meaning. 

" The continuation of your hosti- 
lity is unbecoming" " The conti- 
nuance of my deamess grows tedi? 
ous." 

This accessory idei^ of action att 
tached to the word contimiation ren- 
ders it fitter for Mse wherever ef- 
fort is implied. 

" The continuation of the thunder- 
claps." " The continuation of Ra- 
pin's History." ** The continuatioo 
of the species." 

But to all passive substantives ap 
accessory idea of state, conditioo, 
duration, easily attaches, which 
renders the prevalent application 
of continuance natural and proper. 

'' The continuance of moonshme.*^ 
" A longer continuance here is inv 
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possible.'* ^ Continuance in such 
company is a continuation of his im- 
prudence." 

Continuity and continuality de- 
rive respectively from the adjec- 
tives " continuous" and " continu- 
al." The formative termination ity 
began perhaps in itus^ gait, from 
^* to go." As generosity signifies 
the quality or property ot being ge- 
nerous, so continuity signifies the 
(quality of being continuous, and con- 
tmuality the quality of being conti- 
ouaL Continuous is derived from 
the Latin, in which language it 
means ** immediately successive." 
Continual is derived from the 
French, in whieh language it means 
" incessant." The one is oftener 
an attribute of substance, and the 
other of motion. 

« Continuous waves.** " A con- 
tinual stream." 

The shades of meaning attached 
to these four words are such as their 
derivation requires ; their habitual 
emplojrment corresponds with their 
essential significancy : it is likely, 
Uierefore, to be permanent. 



For the lAterary Magazine. 

WHETHER THOSE MANUFACTO- 
RIES FROM WHICH A DISA- 
GREEABLE SMELL ARISES ARE 
HURTFUL TO HEALTH? 

TO arrive at the true solution of 
the problem, we must take a view 
of the several arts against which a 
clamour has been raised, and divide 
them into two classes. The first 
comprises aU those, the processes 
of which allow aeriform emanations 
to escape from them into the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, either in con- 
se<]ueDCe of putrefaction or fermen- 
tation. The second class includes 
those in which the artist, operat- 
ing by the aid of fire, devel(^)eb and 
evolves in air or vapour various 
principles, which are more or less 
disagreeable to rehire, and reputed 
more or less injurious to health. 

After examining tlie nature of 
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the principal manufitctories against 
which considerable prejudice has 
been excited, we shall find but few, 
the vicinity of which is dangerous 
to health- 

The manufacture of acids, sal- 
ammoniac, Prussian blue, sugar of 
lead, white lead, starch, beer, and 
leather, as well as slaughter-houses, 
are not injurious to the health of the 
vicinity when they are properly cod* 
ducted. 

We cannot say as much for tho 
steeping of hemp, making catgut, 
laystalls, and, in general, establish- 
raents where a large- quantity of 
animal and vegetable matter is sub- 
ject to humid putrefaction : in aU 
these cases, besides the disagreeable 
smell which they exhale, miasmata^ 
more or less deleterious, are evolved. 

Though the manu£u:torie8 which 
we have considered as not injurious 
to the health of the neighbourhood 
ought not to be removed, yet po- 
lice should watch over them stnct- 
ly, and consult with well-informed 
persons for prescribing to the con- 
ductors the most proper measures 
for preventing their smoke and 
smell from beuig difiused in the vi^, 
cinity. This end may be attained 
by improving the processes of the 
manufactures, raising the outer 
walls, so that the vapours may not 
be difiiised among the neighbours ; 
improving the management of the 
fires, which may be done to such a 
point, that all the smoke shall be 
burnt in the ftre-place, or deposited 
in the tunnels of long chimnies ; and 
maintaining the utmost cleanliness 
in the manmactories, so that nothing 
shall be left to putrify in them, and 
all the refiise capable of fermenta- 
tion be lost in deep wells, and pre- 
vented from any way incommoding 
the neighbours. 

When new manufiictories of Prus- 
sian blue, sal-ammoniac, leather^ 
starch, or any other article, by 
which vapours, very inconvenient 
to the neighbours, or danger of fire 
or explosions, are to be established, 
it would be a just and prudent prin- 
ciple, that they are not to be admit- 
ted into cities, or near dwcUings^ 
7 
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without special authority ; and that, 
if persons neglect to comply with 
this indispensible condition, their 
manufactories may be removed 
without any indemnification. 

We may repeat, 1st That catgut 
manuBactories, laystalls, steeping of 
hemp, and every establishment in 
whidi animal or vegetable matters 
arc heaped together lo putrify in 
large quantities, are injurious to 
health, and ought to be remote from 
towns, and every dwelling-house. 
2dly. That manufactories where 
disagreeable smells are occasioned 
through the action of fire, as in the 
making of acids, Prussian blue, and 
sal-ammoniac, are dangerous to the 
neighbours only from want of due 
precautions, and that the care of 
government should extend only to 
an active and enlightened superin- 
tendance, having tor its objects the 
improvement of their processes, and 
of the management of the fire, and 
the maintenance of cleanliness. Sdly. 
That it would be worthy a good and 
wise government to make regula- 
tions prohibiting the fiiture esta- 
blishment of any manufacture, the 
vicinity of which is attended with 
any essential inconvenience or dan- 
ger, in towns, and near dwelling- 
houses, without special authority 
previously obtained In this class 
may be comprised the manufacto- 
ries <^ dry night-soil, leather, and 
Rtarch ; founderies, melting-houses 
for tallow, slaughter-houses, rag- 
warehouses, manufactories of Prus- 
sian blue, varnish, elue, and sal-am* 
moniac, potteries. Sec. 

These conclusions were lately 
adopted by the French Institute, 
and addressed to government, with 
an invitation to make them the ba- 
sis of iU decisions. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

ALLIANCK BETWEEN GRATITUDE 
AND RESENTMENT. 

TH^E are several apothegms 
which from bemg n^tly expressed 



are easily remembered, from being 
easily remembered are frequendy 
repeated, and from being frequently 
repeated are extensively believed, 
independently of their consonance 
with fact. Of this kind is Swift's 
somewhat misanthropic remark, 
« Men are grateful in the same de- 
gree as they are resentfiiL" In 
consequence of a personal occur- 
rence, I have been tor twenty years 
in the habit of trying this maxim 
upon the individuals within my 
range of observation ; but I have 
hardly ever found it to fit I am 
come to think that resentment is ra- 
ther proportioned to the irritability, 
but gratitude to the tenacity of the 
memory ; that those who acquire 
quickly are usually resentful, and 
those who retain distinctly are usu- 
ally ^teful. I invite a comparison 
of this very difierent position with 
experience. Resentment is a more 
sudden and violent emotion ; grati- 
tude a more permanent and gentle 
impression. Courageous, selfish, 
and rude natures are more prone to 
resentment; cautious, benevolent, 
and refined natures are more prone 
to gi*atitude ; men are the more re- 
sentfiil, women the more grateful 
creatures. To resentment the an- 
tithetic emotion is fondness, which 
has also its excesses and its tran« 
siency ; to gratitude the antithetic 
emotion is envy, which has also its 
measuredness and its perseverance. 



For the Uterary Magazine. 

2URICH AND LAVATER. 

From the jimerican Letters. 

AS ^ou approach Zurich, a manu- 
factunng town of ten thousand peo- 
ple, beautifully situated at the north 
end of the lake which bears its name 
(a charming expanse of water, ten 
leagues in length and one in breadth), 
the neighbouring hills rise into a stu- 
pendous amphitheatre, slopbg gra- 
dually down to the lucid arena, which 
is every where bordered with vino- 
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yards and pasture grounds, dotted 
with alternate villas, villages, and 
towns, and pointed with the- glisten- 
ing spires m the capital, at one end, 
and the snowy peaks of Sdiweitz 
and Glarus at the other. 

The transparent Limniat flows 
from the lake through the middle of 
the town, and a broad wooden 
bridge serves alike for a market 
place, and a public walk, where 
walking is not quite so fashionable 
an amusement as it is in France and 
England. The principal inn (where 
we had the good fortune to find the 
pleasantest apartments unoccupied) 
encroaches upon one side ot the 
bridge, fronts the outlet of the lake, 
and presents between the tall spires 
of the chui'ches on the right and left 
the distant chain of Alpine summits, 
white with the frost of ages. 

Here we have pitched our tents, 
as from this commanding station we 
can i^connoitre Switzerland, and di- 
rect scouting parties at will, to scale 
the walls of the mountain, explore 
the defiles of the glacier, or lodge in 
ambush among the islands of the 
lake, or the thickets of the valley. 

Zurich was the first town in Swit- 
zerland that separated itself from 
the prescriptive corruptions of mo^ 
ther church. It was here that the 
moderate and charitable Zuinglius, 
originally a priest of Glarus, had 
ventured to preach against vows, 
pilgrimages, and votive offerings, 
before the effervescence of reforma- 
tion had been provoked by the un- 
limited sale of indulgences. 

The communion had been peace- 
ably substituted for the mass, by a 
resolution of the magistrates, as ear- 
ly as the year 1524 : but the refbrm- 
ei:s of Zurich, being unhappily seized 
with the rage for propagating the 
principles ^ good vnU to men by 
the ailments of fire and sword, in- 
stituted a protestant crusade against 
the neighbouring cantons of 
Schweitz and Uri ; and at the battle 
of Kappel, Zuinglius himself (I blush 
for the inconsistency of the minister 
of the gospel) fell a victim to mis- 
guided zeal, in defending, at the 



commmand of the magistrates, ano- 
ther banner than that c^the Prince 
offieace. 

The streets of Zurich are narrow 
and crooked ; but there is a beauti- 
ful little square, the court-yard of a 
forsaken convent, upon the brow of 
a neighbouring eminence, to which 
we often walk of an evening to see 
the last beams of sunshine linger 
upon the white peaks that overlook 
the farther extremity of the lake. 
Sometimes at high noon, in pensive 
guise, we rove along the double rows 
of lime trees which border the junc- 
tion of the Sill and the Limmat, and 
cast a night ofahade upon the tomb 
of Gesner, the pastoral poet, who 
was buried, at his own request, in 
one of the thickets of the g^ve. 

In the library of Zurich is pre- 
served the original manuscript of 
Quintilian, from which the first mo- 
dem edition was printed. It was 
discovered on the revival of learn- 
ing, together with several other sole 
copies of the classics, among the 
musty legends of the boiedictine ab- 
bey of St Gall, where the neglected 
ancients had slumbered in tranquil- 
lity a thousand vears. 

In the arsen^ was exhibited, un« 
til the French revolutionists destroy-* 
ed the political relique, a bow and 
arrow, with which William Tell, 
the traditionary hero of Switzerland, 
was said to have shot the apple 
from the head of his son, at the com* 
mand of the tyrant Gessler. 

Far more to be regretted, as occa- 
sioned by the same event, is the pre- 
mature loss of John Gaspar Lava-r 
ter. The reviver or the inventor of 
the science of physiognomy receiv- 
ed his death's wound before his own 
door, when the Russians were driven 
out of the dty by the French in 1799 ; 
though he liigered near twelve 
months, and ret^ned the enjoyment 
of his faculties sufficiently to preach 
a ferewell sermon to his beloved pa- 
rishioners, but a week before his 
tranqml departure for the world of 
spirits. 

The speculative philanthropist 
was of^en approached with trepida% 
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lion by persons who dreaded to ex- 
pose their fi*aiUies to his penetrating 
eye. On such occasions he would 
frequently remarks that M man 
need /tar the fireaence of another^ 
since every one must be conscious 
of his own defects, 

Lavaier inhabited a modest roan- 
ston, cluiracteristically furnished 
with a little gazebo, that commands 
a court leading to his parish church, 
every avenue of which resounds on 
holidays with decent peasantry, in 
hob-nailed shoes and wooden heels, 
stamping along with downright zeal 
to hear an antiquated ecclesiastic, 
starched with the vandyke frill, vo- 
ciferously ejaculate the gentle ad- 
monitions of the code of life and 
peace. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

0}t THE EPIGRAM. 

SULZER compares an epigram 
with a monument and its inscription. 
The first half, he says, should indi- 
cate some interesting object; and 
tiie second half make an impressive 
reikction upon it. This distich 
forms a complete epigram in his 
idea: 

f < Infelix Dido ! nulli bene nupta ma* 
rito; 

Hoc pereunte, fugis ; hoc fiigiente, pe- 
ris." 

Poor Dido! siillin either husband crost. 
Whose deaih thy flight, or flight thy 
death has cost. 

It first announces the celebrated 
Pido as an example of matrimonial 
misfortune, and then defines witli 
pointed precision in what tlie mis- 
fortune consi.sted; the incipient 
verse is as it were the statue, and 
the concluding verse a charactenstic 
motta 

The following epigram wants the 
ftrst half; it is necessary to give it 
"ription ; but it is neat 



On a viocdy island. 

Hie Cjrtheiea too poterts cum Marte 

jacere; 
Vulcanus prohibetur aquis, Sol pellitur 

umbris. 

Here with her Mars may Venus safely 

dwell; 
Vulcan the waves, and Sol the shades 

repel. 

There is a like deficiency in the fol- 
lowing Greek epigram : it is here 
also necessary to prefix a title : 

On the ttatue of ITiobe, 

Alive, the gods could into stone trans- 
form; 
Of stone, Praxiteles with life inform. 

But it is a far greater defect to 
omit the second part, or point, 
which is the case with seveVal epi- 
grams in the Anthology, and which 
at first sight appears to be the case 
in the following German epigram, 
although it in reality conceals a 
sharp sting : 

You ask an epigram, and on 3rourself s 

My wit is out of joint : 
But you can laugh so glibly, so at no- 
thing, 

Twill do without a point 



For the Literary Magazine, 

LETTER FROM MR. ADDISOK TO 
A LADY. 

MADAM, 

IT would be ridiculous in me, af« 
ter the late imagination you w«re 
pleased to favour me with, to afiect 
any longer an ignorance of your 
sentiments, opposite soever as an 
approbation of them must be to the 
dictates of reason and justice. This 
expression, madam, I am highly 
sensible may appear a l|ttle too 
coarse in the mouth of a poUte man ; 
but I hope is no disgrace to the be« 
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haviour of a sincere one. When 
we are to talk apoti matters of im- 
portance, delicacy must give way 
to truth, and ceremony be sacrificed 
to candour, and honest freedom is 
the privilege of ingenuity ; and the 
mind which is above the practice 
6[ deceit can never stoop to a wiU 
lingness to flatter. Give me leave, 
mstdam, to remark, that the con- 
nectioa subsisting between your 
husband and myself is of a nature 
too strong for me to think of injuring 
him in a point where the happiness 
of his life is so materially concerned. 
You cannot be insensible of his 
goodness, or my obligations ; and 
suffer me to observe, madam, that, 
were I capable of such an action, at 
the time that my behaviour might 
be rewarded by your passion, I 
must be despised by your reason ; 
and though 1 might be esteemed as 
a lover, I must b^ hated as a man. 
Highly sensible, madam, of the 
power of your beauty, I am deter- 
mined to avoid an interview where 
my reputation may be for ever lost 
You have passions, you say, madam, 
but give me leave to answer, that 
yon have understanding also: you 
have a heart susceptible of the ten- 
derest impressions, but a soul, if 
you would choose to wake it, above 
an unwarranted indulgence of them ; 
and let me intreat you, for your own 
sake, that no giddy impulse of an 
ill-placed inclination may induce you 
to entertain a thought prejudicial to 
your honour and repugnant to your 
virtue. I, madam, am far from in- 
sensible ; I too have missions ; and 
could my situation a few years ago 
have allowed me a possibility of suc- 
ceeding, I should have legally soli- 
cited that happiness you are now 
ready to bestow. I had the honour, 
madam, of supping at Mr. D s % 
where I first saw you, and shall 
make no scruple in declaring, that 
I never saw a person so irresistible, 
or a manner so excessively engaging ; 
but the superiority of your circum- 
stances prevented any declaration 
on my side ; and though I burned 
With a flame as strong as ever filled 



human breast, I laboured to sup- 
press, or at least studied to conceal 
it. 

Time and absence at length abated 
an unhoping passion, and your mar- 
riage with my patron and friend 
effectually cured it. Do not now, I 
beseech you, madam, destroy a 
tranquillity I have just begun to 
taste, or blast your own honour^ 
which has hitherto been spotless 
and unsullied. My best esteem is 
ever your's ; but should I promise 
more? Consider, I conjure you, 
the total necessity I am under of re- 
moving myself from an intercourse 
so dangerous, and, in any other 
command, dispose of your most 
humble and devoted, 

J. A. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

CURIOUS PARTICULARS CONCERN- 
ING CONTRASTED COLOURS. 

M. C. A. PRIEUR has lately laid 
before the French Institute a me- 
rooir on colours, and on several of 
their singular appearances. He 
sets out from the known opinions 
concerning the various species of 
luminous rajrs, the colours resulting 
from a mixture of several of these 
rays taken at (tifforent parts of the 
solar spectrum, and, among others, 
the very remarkable case where 
the rays are so chosen, that their 
union produces on the organ of sight 
the sensation of whiteness, even if 
two sorts of rays only be employed* 

If we would comprehend what 
passes in the seeing of colours, it is 
indispensable, in the first place, to 
obtain a familiar acquaintance with 
the shades composed of several sim- 
ple rays, to acquire precise ideas 
of black and white, and of the com- 
plication these introduce into colour- 
ed appearances, and more especi- 
ally to understand the relation of 
colours, which, taken two and two, 
in ft certain order, are capable 
of forming, by their union, white or 
any other compound tint 
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Two colours having this kind of 
relation to each other are recipro- 
cally termed complimentary colours. 
One of these being given, the other 
may be determined with more or 
less precision by various modes of 
experiment, calculation, Sec; and 
the consideration of them applies 
very usefully to a gi'eat number of 
cases. 

Contrast is the effect of the simul- 
taneous vision of two substances dif- 
ferently coloui*ed, when brought 
near together under certain circum- 
stances. Contrast is a comparison, 
from which results the sentiment of 
a certain difference, great or small. 
Colours exhibited by contrast are 
always conformable to the tint that 
would be obtained by abstracting 
from the colour proper to one of the 
substances the rays analogous to the 
colour of the other. Thus, if on red 
paper a slip painted orange-colour 
be placed, the latter will appear 
nearly yellow, but the same strip 
placed on yellow paper will appear 
nearly red. If it be placed on violet 
paper it will resume a yellowish 
tint ; and on green paper it will ap- 
pear red, but in a different degree. 

The explanation of these instan- 
ces by the rule proposed is easy, if 
we suppose the orange-colour of the 
little strip to be compounded of all 
the rays except blue, which is com<« 
roonly the case. A multitude of 
combinations of colours tf'us placed 
upon one another bring out the co-; 
lour of contrast indicated by the 
rule laid down ; but there are seve- 
ral circumstances that render the 
effect more striking, or modify the 
result. Sometimes it depends on 
the degi*ee of light by which the co- 
lours are observed, and sometimes 
upon the manner in which it enters 
the eye. 

The colours of contrast will ap- 
pear likewise with greater vividness 
after they have been observed a 
few moments, or if the coloured 
substances be shaken a little, so that 
they may pass slowly over the reti- 
na. It seems as if ascertain fatigue 
of U^e eye, either instantaneously 



with regard to the intensity of light, 
or more slowly by a prolonged vi- 
sion, concurred to produce the ap- 
pearances in question. But an ex- 
cessive fatigue of the organ would 
produce a degeneration of the co- 
lours belonging to another mode. 

A new method of rendering the 
colours of contrast very sen^ble con- 
sists in the observer being in a room 
with a good light, and placing 
i^inst the window the coloured 
papers on which he means to ob- 
serve the contrasts in the manner 
above-mentioned. The coloured 
paper, serving as the groiuid, will 
then possess a degree of semi-trans- 
parency ; while the little slip of a 
different colour placed upon it is 
more opake, and in the shade, on 
account of the double ihickness of 
paper. Thus the colour produced 
by the contrast is rendered much 
more striking. 

From this arrangement results 
also the singularly striking effect of 
contact of a little slip of white pa- 
per applied successively on paper, 
glass, and cloth of a green cokmr. 
When the transparent body is red, 
the opake white appears bluish 
green ; if the ground be orange, it is 
decidedly blue ; on a yellow ground 
a kind ot violet; on a crimson ground 
green, See. ; always corresponding 
exactly to the complimentary co* 
lour. 

The knowledge of contrast jnay 
be usefully applied to those arts 
which are employed on the subject 
of colours. The painter is aware 
that it is not a matter of indifference 
what colour is placed near another; 
but when he is acquainted with the 
law to which their action on each 
other is subjected, he will know bet- 
ter what to avoid, and how to dis- 
pose his tints, so as to heighten the 
brilliancy of that which he wishes 
to bring forward. Contrasting them 
together in succession likewise af- 
fords valuable indications of their 
nature and composition. This the 
author himself has put in practice 
with advantage, in his manufactory 
of colours and paper-hanging. 
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Mr. P. examines a very singular 
case, the white appearance which 
a coloured body sometimes exhibits 
when viewed through a glass of the 
same hue, and his conclusion is, 
that the perception of whiteness in 
these cases is owing solely to the 
action of contrasts, by which the 
impression of the colour is deaden- 
ed or annihilated ; while that of a 
certain degree of brightness still 
subsists, and is noticed from the 
opposition of a greater degree of 
obscurity. Hence a new definition 
of whiteness : ** White is witH re- 
spect to us the sensation of light, 
when no particular colour predomi- 
nates in it, or is perceived in it'' 

The author considers the colour- 
ing of difierent opake and transpa- 
rent bodies, and inquires what are 
the luminous rays which a given 
coloured body b really capable of 
reflecting or transmitting. He dis- 
covered that several (^ake substan- 
ces, of various natures and of all 
colours, owed their coloured ap- 
pearance to the following laws : 1. 
Each of the bodies always absorbed 
tlie rays that were complimentary 
to the predominant colour. 2. In 
some the absorption included, be- 
sides the complimentary species, 
others collateral to this species, and 
more or less numerous. 3. The 
deeper a colour is, the fewer species 
of rays it reflects. 

The appearance of coloured 
clouds, particularly those we see 
about the rising and setting of the 
sun, has hitherto remained without 
explanation. It is not owing to the 
retraction of the solar rays, but to 
the successive absorption of them, 
when they strike on the inferior 
parts of the atmosphere, which are 
loaded with vapour. The quantity 
of vapours, and even their nature, 
not being the same every day, pro- 
duce corresponding differences in 
their efiects. 

Commonly the first rays attacked 
by these vapours are the blue adja* 
cent to the violet Soon after they 
Attack the contiguous rays, gaining 
with more rapidity the blue properly 



so called ; then the green, the yel- 
low, and thus proceeding to the red. 
Hence the yellowish, orange, and 
red colours, exhibited by the clouds. 
This period of tints, the evening for 
example, displays itself gradually 
as the sun approaches the horizon. 
The same hues tinge terrestrial ob- 
jects, the part of the air nearest the 
sun, and this luminary itsel£ Ac- 
cordingly, when we can receive its 
rays on a prism, we perceive that 
the rays actually absorbed corres- 
pond to the general tint of the mo- 
ment 

Contrasts may likewise render 
the colour of the clouds complicated ; 
as, for instance, when a great por- 
tion of the sky displays its blue tint 
There are some clouds the colour 
of which arises solely from this 
cause ; and such may be seen at 
times in the middle of the day, 
when we have a lofty mountain at 
our back, or are in any other situa- 
tion where the eye is defended from 
the too powerful action of the solar 
light, either direct or reflected ; but 
in this case the clouds have only a 
yellowish tinge, precisely the com- 
plimentary colour of sky-blue. 

Sometimes the moon is of a simi- 
lar colour, when it is very high, a 
little before or after the sun passes 
the horizon. It appears thus, or 
even completely white, when clouds 
variously coloured by tlie vapours of 
sun-rise or sun-set are in the air at 
the same time. 

Lastly, from the irre^larityof the 
earth's surface, and ot the state of 
the atmosphere, the phenomena are 
liable to be concealed, or subjected 
to various interruptions. In our 
climate the colouring of the clouds 
seldom reaches its last stage. On 
some evenings, when tlie sky is very 
clear toward the part where the sun 
sets, while Ught clouds float very 
high over our heads, we shall sec 
these at a subsequent period ap- 
pearing of a very light red, height- 
ened by the diminution of light on 
tlie earth, soon after obscured, and 
at length becoming extinct in shade. 
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Tbwns and ViUagcB, 

Sassano 

Bassano 

St Angelo dl Lombard! 

Camelli 



Damage: Families fifrUhed, TbUddead. 

Eniirely destroyed Inhabitants lost 

Become a lake 32Q 672 

Part destroyed No particulars. 

A volcano opened IXtto. 



Other filaccsj with general informal 
tion. 

Bassano, destroyed, was the ccn- 
tre of the earthquake, which extend- 
ed 150 miles. The following places 
were also destroyed : Rucca, Man- 
dolfi, Machia Godena, Mirabelio, 
Vinghiatura, and other villag;es. 
The following places were partly 
flestroyed: Campdbassa, Savema, 
Supino, Ducameno, Santabuono, 
CoUe Danchese, Castor Petrone, 
Civita Narva, Bolino, and othet 
Tillages. Of the different places in 
Abruzzo and Contado di Molisa 
that have suffered, no particulars 
are as yet given, no account having 
been received of the number of fa- 
milies or persons dead or massing $ 
and, as many are supposed to be 
dead who are only missing, the 
number is likely to be less than 
computed. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

ON GREEK AMATORY POETRY. 

Monet «tatis specie, dum floreat, uti ; 
Contemni spmam cum cecid^re rosae. 
OVID Fast, 

THE greatest number of Greek 
amatory poems are eitlier in cele- 
bration of personal charms, or de- 
scriptive of the mere passion of love, 
without any or very little mixture of 
those i>ecttUar elegances and refined 
sentinoents, tlie produce of modem 
notions and modern manners, and 
which may be perhaps entirely at- 
tributed to that singular system of 
gallant]7 introduced among us by the 
pure and elevated doctrines of Go- 
tliic chivalry. This spirit was un- 
known to the Greeks ; and both the 
nature of the passion which they felt, 
find the poetrv which that passion 



inspired, may perhaps bear a closer 
comparison to Asiatic luxury than to 
European delicacy and refinement. 

" Can you suppose," says the tra« 
gedian Amphis, '^or will any one 
ever persuade me that there has 
existed a roan whom the elegant 
mind alone of his mistress has at^* 
tracted. and not the charms of her 
person?'* 

Yet nature is the same in all ages 
and countries. By its first great law 
beauty is every where felt and ac« 
knowledged as the strongest attrac- 
tion, the most irresistible impulse of 
our desires and afibctions ; and 
hence it is that many of those songs 
and lighter amatory efiusions, both 
of our own and other countries, which 
are most universally known and ad- 
mired, have their originals, or at 
least their strong resemblances, 
among the early poems of the 
Greeks. A soft air of voluptuous- 
ness^ an engaging detail of descrip- 
tion, a kind of eastern fragprance 
which pervades the latter, is in ger 
neral changed among us for more 
elegance in the turns of expression, 
a greater mixture of sentiment, and 
a juster sense of the delicacy and 
respect due to the delightful objects 
of our praibe ; but the gi*ound-work 
remains unaltered, as the passion 
which forms it is every where the 
same. It is evident that I am here 
speaking of those among our modem 
poets whose reputation is establish- 
ed, and who have fixed the standard 
of our national uste. There is a 
later race of writers of amorous 
poetry to whom these observations 
in no respect apply. More voluptu- 
ous than the most voluptuous of the 
Grecian bards, tliey contrive to ren- 
der themselves as disgusting as they 
are immoral, by the fextreme vici- 
oosness of their style, and the undis* 
guised libertinism'of the images they 
present. More absurdly refined 
than the most refined of otu: own 
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poets, onnatatal sentiment usurps 
the place of real passion, and by try- 
ing at every turn to impress their 
readers with ideas of their exces- 
sive sensibility, they soon convince 
them that they in &ct have no feel« 
ing^ unless it be in the coarsest and 
most brutal of all gratifications. 

The manners and customs of the 
ancient Greeks were such as neces* 
sarily formed the style of their amo* 
rous poetry. After Cecrops had 
introduced the ordinances of mar- 
riage among them, the system of 
pcdygamy as well as of concubin- 
age appears to have been very pre- 
valent, though the former was pro- 
bably early discountenanced; for 
we find that Agamemnon, imme- 
diately after the siege of Troy, hav- 
ing, contrary to the custom of his 
country, and in imitation of the con- 
stant habits of the Asiatics, married 
Cassandra, the daughter of Priam, 
that action was one of the chief 
causes of the conspiracy which was 
formed against him by Clytemnes- 
tra, his first wife, and which involv- 
ed the unfortunate bride in the mas- 
sacre that ensued. Many ages after, 
however, Socrates himself had two 
wives at oue time, the notorious 
Xanthippe, and Myrto, the greats 
erand*daughter of. Aristides ; and 
Philip, king of Macedon, is said to 
have taken a new spouse in every 
town that he subdued, or country 
that he conquered, from motives of 
policy, to render his new subjects 
more submissive to the yoke of his 
government. Concubinage, how- 
ever, was never much discouraged 
even by their philosophers and law- 
givers. Solon authorised courtezans 
for the state. When Xerxes invad- 
ed Greece, the courtezans, who 
were already a class in high esti- 
mation at Connth, crowded to the 
temple of Venus, the tutelar deity 
of that place ; and even Simonides 
ascribes to their prayers the provi- 
dence that was afterwards so sig- 
nally exerted in rescuing Greece 
from slavery. Aspasia, the mis- 
tress of Perides, publicly assisted 
Idm in the af&irs ot the government, 
attd ia recorded to have been the 



immediate cause of the Peloppon* 
nesian war, by instigating him to 
avenge on the Megarensians the in- 
sult they had offered her, by carry* 
ing away some female slaves whom 
she loved. We have an epigram of 
Plato, in honour of Archxanassa of 
Colophon, with whom he was des- 
perately in love. Periander, Epa- 
minondas, Isocrates, Aristotle, come 
in for their share of amorous anec- 
dotes. The statue of Phryne was 
placed between those of Archidamus 
and Philip, kings of Macedob, at 
Delphi. 

Mother of warm desires and amorous 
grace! 
With new delights Theorems soul en- 

That she may leave the youthful, strong 
embrace, 
For the ripe sense and vigorous mind 
of age! 

Such is the address of Sophocles 
to Venus, when he was a very old 
man; yet even then he had not 
arrived at the period of his amours, 
but actually died while in pursuit of 
another mistress, Archippe. 

Since so general a licentiousness 
prevailed throughout the nations of 
Greece, we shall hardly wonder at 
the romantic legend of Hermesianasc 
of Colophon, who relates that Ho- 
mer composed his Odyssey for love 
of Penelope ; or, if we smile at its ab- 
surdity, we must recollect that, ac- 
tuated by the spirit, our own old ro- 
mance writers make two amorous 
knights out of Hercules and These- 
us ; and that, by the magical wand of 
the French tragedians, the Horatii, 
the Scipioe, and the Martii, are me- 
tamorphosed into a company of 
whining gallants, to the completion 
of whose characters nothing is want- 
ing but powdered wigs, stififstays, 
and embroidered ruffles. 

Many of the ancient philosophers 
approved of love and amorous in- 
citements as the best cure for melan- 
choly ; and that which others ap- 
proved, Epicurus practised. A 
story of him, which is said to have 
exdted the strong insures of Cice« 
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ro, is told l^ old Burton in the fol« 
lowing quaint manner. *' When a 
Bad and sick patient was brought un- 
to him to be cured, he laid him on a 
down-bed, crowned him with a gar- 
land of sweet smelling flowers, in a 
§BAr perfumed closet delicately set 
out; and after a potion or two of 
good drink which he administered, 
he brought in a beautiful young 
wench that could play upon a lute, 
sing, dance," 8cc. 

The amazing influence of the 
courtezans of Greece over the 
wisest and greatest men among them 
is strikin^y exemplified in the well 
known stories of Lais and Phryne, 
and other celebrated women of that 
description. It is well expressed in 
the following verses on the first of 
them. 

Greece, once the nurse of generous 

hearts. 
Mistress of nations, queen of arts. 
No longer great, no longer free, 
Vields to a willing slavery. 
A girl of Corinth holds the chain 
Which circled once th' Ionian main. 

There arc several epigrams ex- 
tant respecting this extraordinary 
Voman. One of them has given rise 
to two well known epigrams of Au- 
sonius, and to the still more spirited 
imitation of Prior. 

Venus, take my Votive glass; 
Since I am not what I was. 
What from this day I shall be, 
Venus let me never see. 

The original is, more literally, 
thus: 

1 who, erewhile, in fame and beauty 

proud. 
Before my lattice drew an amorous 

crowd, 
Lais the fair ! my hateful glass resign. 
An offVmg, heav'uly Venus! at thy 

shrine. 
For what I am 'tis piteous to behold. 
And Time has ruined what I was of 

old. 

Some of these courtezans have 
^vea illustrious examples of a£kc- 



tion and constancy. Such was htf* 
rine the Samian, who remained 
faithful to. Demetrius, the last of 
Alexander's successors in the throne 
of Syria, through every change of 
fortune till death. The mistress (rf 
Alcibiades accompanied him into 
banishment, followed him in his pe<« 
rilous flight, revenged his unhappy 
fifite, and with her own hands erects 
ed for him a monument in the fb« 
reign and hostile country where he 
perished. Lecna, the worthy com- 
panion of Harmodius, being put to 
the torture by Hippias, to make her 
discover what she knew of die con-* 
spiracy, expired on the rack, with* 
out once opening her mouth. 

Gnathatna is hi^y celebrated for 
the liveliness of her wit, and the 
keenness of her satire. Among a 
number of anecdotes, the humour of 
which has evaporated or becomo 
uninielligible, a fnvt are told which 
seem to support the character as- 
signed her. Diphylus, the comic 
poet, having behaved himself inde-^ 
corously at some public festival, was 
hustled and earned off his legs by 
the crowd. Thence he repaired to 
the house of this lady, his mistress, 
and there, according to the Athe- 
nian custom, asked for water to 
wash his feet ; on which she said, 
with a well affected astonishment, 
'* You did not come here on your 
feet ; how then can they want wash- 
ing?" An avaricious lover of her's 
once brought her a very small cask 
of wine, the virtues of which he 
loudly praised, particularly its great 
age : ^* I see it must be vei7 old," 
says she, ^' for it is almost dwindled 
to nothing.*' 

The shortness of life is an argu- 
ment continually in the mouths of 
the ancient poets, for the purpose of 
recommending the enjoyment of it 
while it lasts. It has been the theme 
for many of tlie most alluring, and 
many of the most affecung produce 
tions of the rouse, equally indulged 
by the gay and the serious, by the 
voluptuous Anacreon and by the 
tender and moral Horace. It was 
adopted by the philosophers as well 
fts poets of antiquity, and the me- 
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Unchbly Strains of Mimnermus were 
not more dictated by a poetical fan- 
cy, than by the operations of reflec- 
tion and reason on the prevailing 
opinions of the time. 

DHnk and rejoice! what comes to- 
morrow, 

Or what the future can bestow. 
Of pain or pleasure, joy or sorrow. 

Men are not wise enough to know. 

O bid farewel to care and labour. 
Enjoy your life while yet you may, 

Impart your blessings to your neigh- 
bour. 
And give your hours to frolic play. 

Life is not life if free from passion, 
From the soft transports love can 
give; 

Indulge your amorous inclination; 
Then life is worth the pains to live. 

But, if you pass the short-lived pleasiu^. 
And leave the luscious draught un- 
known. 

Another claims your slighted treasure. 
And you have nothing of your own. 

Herodotus gives a memorable ex- 
ample of this doctrine in a king of 
Egypt, who, being warned by an ora- 
cle that he had but a short time to 
live« immediately ordered his palace 
to be illuminated from top to bottom 
with the blaze of torches, and from 
that moment lived as much as possi- 
ble every hour of his time in festi- 
vity, turning night into day, and 
giving up bis whole soul to the full 
indulgence of his senses. 

But when applied to love, this ar- 
gument has double force. Life is 
short, the lover may say, but short 
as it is, the period allotted to beauty 
and vigour, to the inclination and 
power of enjoyment, is but a small 
portion even of that 

Gather therefore the rose while yet is 

time, 
For soon comes age that will her 

pride deflower ; 
Gather the rose of love while yet is 

time ; 
While loving thou may'st loved be with 

equal crime. 

SPENSER. 



So the Greek poet addresses the 
mistress whose cruel repulse he has 
experienced. 

Still glorying in thy virgin-flower ? 

Yet in the gloomy shades of hell 
No lovers will adorn thy bow'r — 

Love's pleasures with the living dwelU 
Virgin, we shall be dust alone 
On the sad short of Acheron. 

Venus, in an ancient gem, is re- 
presented with a wreath of roses in 
her hand, to indicate the short dura* 
tion of amorous pleasures ; and tlius 
in eficct the very same emblem has 
been made use of in several beauti- 
ful epigrams. The first I shall pre- 
sent is very short, but most exqui- 
site in point of tenderness, justness 
of thought, and elegance of expres- 



Remember, love, the fragrant flow'r 
Designed for thee at peep of mom. 

Returning both at evening hour. 

We sought a rose, but found a tbom. 

In the next the thought is more 
dilated and combined with a cir- 
cumstance often since taken ad- 
vantage of, the present of flowers. 
Prior's elegant and well known 
poem of the Garland was, I believe, 
formed on this very model 

This garland, intertwin'd with fragrant 
flow'rs, 
Pluck'd by my hand, to thee, ray 

love, I send. 
The lillies here with opening roses 
blend ; 
Th* anemone, besprent with April 

show'rs; 
The soft narcissus ; violet that pours 
From every purple leaf the^ glad per- 
fume ; 
And, while upon thy sweeter breast 
they bloom. 
Yield to the power of love thy pasung 
hours; 
For thou, like these, must fade at 
Nature's gen'ral doom. 

Upon the same principle, and 
ver}' .similar in the execution, allow- 
ing for a greater mixture of fancy 
and sentiment, is Waller's beautlM 
Addi'css to the Hose. 
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Go, lovely rose ! 
Tell ber that wastes her time and me, 

That now she knows, • 
When I resemble her to ^ec, 
How sweet and fair she seems to be, 8ic 

It concludes thus, 

Then die ! that she 
The common fate of all things rare 

May read in thee : 
How small a part of time they share 
That are so wondrous sweet and fair. 

The old Provencals availed them- 
selves often of the same simile. 
Peter d'Auvcme sends a nightingale 
to the bower of his beautiful Clai« 
rette, instructing the bir.d to pour 
out his passionate complaints in 
her car. The song thus intro- 
duced is attended by several ro- 
mantic and picturesque circumstan- 
ces; but it concludes in the ve- 
ry style of our Grecian bards: 
" Why do you pause ? Embrace 
love when it is oflfered ! Seize the 
happy raon^ent ! It is a flower that 
swittly fades away." 

But the ancient poets were not 
always quite so tender or polite to 
the cold-hearted fair ones whose 
barbarity they deplored. The same 
, argument carried a little further we 
find to degenerate into abuse ; and 
though the amorous minstrels of 
Greece did not often extend their 
triumphs over those cruel tyrants, 
whose hearts had begun to softeu 
just at the season when they were 
no longer to be prized, to quite the 
extent that Horace has done in his 
" Audlvdre, Lyce, Dt mea vota," yet 
they did not fail to display their ex- 
ultation when occasion offered. 
The following reproofe, though a 
little less uncivil,. are on the same 
model with the ode of Horace ; they 
are both by Rufinus. • 

Did I not warn thee, Rosaline, that 
Time 
Would soon divide thee from the 
youthful throng, 
Feed on the damask of thy blooming 
prime, 
An4 scatter wrinkles as he pass'd 
along » 



The hour is come ; for who with amo^ 
rous song 
Now wooes thy smile, or celebrates 
thy bloom ? 
See from thy presence how the gay and 
young 
Retuing turn, and shrink as from a 
tomb. 



Cold Rhodope, of beauty vain, replies. 

Whene'er I greet her, with disdainful 
eyes, 

The wreath I wove, and on her door- 
post bound, 

Enraged she tore, and scattered on the 
ground. 

Remorseless Age, and wrinkles, to my 
aid 

Fly, swifUy fly, and Rhodope persuade ! 

Add to these the following livelf 
sally of Nicarchus, who appears 
to have been iilted, aiid to have ta* 
ken the method usually practised 
by despised poeta of avenging him- 
selt ^ 

Of beauty Lydia may have boasted 

With reason in her prime. 
Perhaps by all the young was toasted 

Who liv'd in Noah's time. 

But'now her days of love are over. 

Of ogling and of ughing, 
'Twere wise no more to seek a lover. 

But think at last of dying. 

From the cruel fair themselves 
it is but natural to expect that the 
abuse of the poet would be transfer* 
red to the god who caused his dis- 
quiet. Hence he is bom on rocks^ 
nourished by lionesses, and re- 
proached as a coward for entering 
the lists with mortals. 

I hate thee, Loift! On tygers try 
The terrors of thy archery ; 
A mortal I, and thou divine. 
What mighty victory is thine ? 
The qiuet of my heart is lost ; 
But thou shouklst rather blush than 
boast 
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J^ th€ Literary Mugazine, 

CAUTIONS RESPECTING EMIGRA- 
TION TO AMERICA. 

The following remarks are re- published 
from an Englbh work for the afnu^e- 
mem rather than the instruction of 
the American reader. 

THE assertion has been made by 
many, that the new world holds out 
advantages not to be found in the 
old one : but tlus assertion is with- 
out truth. 

When the Europeans first disco- 
rered the continent of North Ame- 
rioa, their eyes were saluted with 
an immense expanse of waste en- 
cumbered with trees. Beneath them 
were stagnant and foetid swamps, 
for the want of the hand and skill 
of man to open channels for the pas- 
sage of the waters ; a soil neither so- 
lid nor liquid ; and marshes covered 
with aquatic and noisome plants, 
which served only to nourish vene- 
moQs insects, whilst they suppressed 
the growth of herbs fit for the use 
of man. The green enamelled turf, 
which forms the beauty of the exte- 
rior, and announces the fecundity of 
the interior of the earth, was no 
where to be seen. On the few spots 
which were unencumbered with 
wood the Indians had built towns, 
and cultivated maize in some, and 
others were covered with a tall 
wiry grass, which the cattle would 
never touch when they could find 
the buds of trees, plants, and succu- 
Jcnt herbs, which they preferred to 
k. Every thing denoted that the 
new world, the mountains excepted, 
had laid buried beneath the sea for 
ages after the old one. Later ex- 
perience has demonstrated this point 
beyond all dout>t At a very little 
depth, from eighteen to twenty-five 
^eet beneath the upper stratum, 
there is found a black saline ooze or 
mud, the smell of which sufiBciently 
discovers its origin. The upper 
strata are generally composed of 
masses of oceanic shells, which time 
has converted into calcareous stones, 
and, in many parts, beds of theses 



shells are found ia a continued extent 
of miles in their original undecom- 
posed state. These strata, for above 
one hundred miles from the Atlan- 
tic shore, are covered witb sea-sand 
intermixed with gravel, and mud 
washed down from the Alleghany 
mountains by the rains, and incrust- 
ed with the remains of decayed ve- 
getation. In a word, nature seemed 
to have been in a state of infancy, 
and to have required time to bring 
her works to perfection. These 
are all rendered facts by the autho- 
rity of the American Philosophical 
Transactions, and the researches of 
enlightened travellers. Nothings 
therefore, but the extravap.nt avi- 
dity and credulity with which man- 
kind receive the account of distant 
regions could have ever made them 
believe that Nature, equal and in- 
variable in all her operations, could 
have done more for a new than an 
old soil, especially with the art and 
industry of man against her ; and 
the amazing luxuriance of America 
must be restricted to vallies where 
the soil has accumulated to a vast 
depth, and which are In very incon- 
nderable quantities relatively to the 
whole. Even those parts nourish 
only those grains and herbs which 
nature has adapted to them, and not 
to those of the old continent; for 
which reason the European agri- 
culturist has every thing to learn 
over again, and experience will only 
convince him that his labour and 
expence have been unprofitable. 
Instead of a soil cultivated for ages, 
which he may improve at a certain 
cost, and the replace of which may 
be ascertained to a sixpence in an 
acre, he must begin to dry up 
swamps, to open a passage for stag- 
nant waters, to destroy rank weeds, 
to fell trees useless through their 
immense quantity, and finally to pro- 
duce a new or cultivated nature. 
For want of hands or money he 
must do this laborious work himself, 
and he will find the life of an Ame- 
rican farmer very different from 
that scene o( ease, repose, and plen- 
ty, which its panegyrists have 
chauuted forth, ^vea though be. 
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«hould be settled in the vicinity of 
the best market town, and on the 
best cleared lands in the United 
States. 

It should seem that these panegy- 
rists have known no more of it, and 
have treated it in the same manner 
as the ancient poets have, sung to 
us in the « Golden Age." They 
have painted it in the most seducing 
colours ; but they have not known, 
or have omitted to tell us, of the 
daily cares and labours ; they have 
handled the subject as poets and 
noit as agriculturists, as theorists 
and not as practical observers : but 
if those writers had themselves fol- 
lowed the plough for days, exposed 
to wind and rain ; if they had mow- 
ed and stacked hay in the marshes, 
in the heat of a burning sun, de- 
voured by flies, and tormented by 
gnats and mosquitoes ; if they had 
reaped the harvests with their bucks 
exposed to the rays of the sun, their 
face to the exhalations (k the 
earth and dropping perspiration, 
they would have known, that if by 
chance the American farmer ga- 
thers roses, it is only in midst of 
thorns. They have not sung those 
sudden frosts which at the beginning; 
of summer destroy in a single niglic 
all hopes of fruit, apples, and cvder ; 
those electric storms which, m the 
midst of the burning heat of the 
dog-days, overwhelm him with win- 
ter's hail, and scarcely leave him 
straw when be expected grain. 
They omit those gusts which come 
accompanied with torrents of rain, 
and wash his seeds out of the loose 
soil ; and those flocks of birds which 
live at the farmer's expence, and 
pick out of the earth those seeds 
which have escaped being washed 
away. They do not mention those 
circumstances, because they have 
never experienced, or wished to 
conceal them. But these are very 
far from being the whole of the dis- 
advantages attending the Ameri- 
can &rmer. There are, besides, 
swarms of insects so various, vora- 
cious, and destructive, that they 
seem to rise only to multiply, to in- 
jure vegetatioDy and to die. lo 



warm and moist years their fecuii* 
dity is inconceivable, and their num- 
bers incalculable. The instinct of 
some leads them to gnaw the bark 
of trees, others prey upon the leaves, 
and others again upon the buds. 
There is nothing sown or planted 
which has not its enemy ; and, that 
nothing may be exempted from their 
ravages, the insects of autumn de- 
vour the fruit whose buds have es- 
caped the voracity of their prede- 
cessors. They say nothing of those 
worms which attack the stalks of 
tlie Indian com, nor of those Hes- 
sian flies* which kill these plants 
by arresting their sap for their own 
nutriment, nor of those swarms of 
capterpillars, which, like a devast- 
ating conflagration, lay waste his 
orchards and woods, and in the 
midst of summer create the gloomy 
nakedness of winter. They have 
totally overlooked all tliose enemies, 
so formidable in power, though so 
contemptible in size. They forget 
that the years have no spnng, nop 
even a summer and winter of regu- 
lar duration ; and that when to the 
ravages of so many insects are ad- 
ded the irregularity and inclemency 
of the seasons, the farmer sustains 
annually considerable losses, and 
his only consolation, hope for better 
luck next season, very often proves 
delusive. They pass over that it 
is dangerous to aim at malung im« 

* The inhabitants of Long Island* 
during the revolutionary war, having 
perceived that an insect, till then un- 
known, destroyed their crops of corn in 
the neighbourhood of the Hessian campy 
called it the Hessian fly. So soon as 
the stalk and the ear are formed, this 
insect bores the upper and lower parts 
of the Erst joint, 9^d deposits its little 
eggs in the apert\ure. When the young 
ones are blown, they intercept the sap 
and feed on it, wlnc)\ generally occa- 
sions the death of the plant. From 
Long Island t^s insect has spread over 
several states, and, as it advances west- 
waid, it leaves entirely the places it has 
before ravaged. It is absurd to suppose 
that this insect was brought from E^n 
rope, the whole natural history of wbicU 
hf^ none of a similar specie^ 
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provements, because, from the pau- 
city of hands, and the little depen- 
dence which can be placed even on 
those who will work, there is no 
saying when they will be finished, 
and the only certainty is, that of an 
enormous expence in proportion to 
the labour done. They do not say 
that the American farmer is afraid 
to raise larger crops than he and 
his femily can consume, lest he 
should get no market for them, or 
because he is too far distant from any; 
and that, if he does sell his superflu- 
ous produce, he is certain of get- 
ting no money, but only goods in ex- 
change, which are commonly West 
India or European articles of luxu- 
ry, which, in his situation, he had 
better never know the use of. 
They omit that the crops in the 
ground are often lost tiy the sudden 
transition from winter to summer, 
without any interval of spring, for 
want of hands ; and that, if labour- 
ers could be lured, the crops will 
not pay the expence. They have 
not told UB that Bolt fiork^ or^fish 
with Indian breads was their only 
food^ and milk or water their moat 
common drink^ for cyder is by no 
means in general use. 

Yet all these disadvantages are 
deplored by the American farmers, 
although they deem them common 
to every other country, and arc so 
very apparent, that it must be wil- 
ful negligence to pass them over in 
silence, or gross perversion to have 
represented them as not existing. 
Whether you view his crops, or 
make enquiries of the American 
farmer, you will see or hear of those 
enemies at every step; and as it 
would be ridiculous to attempt to 
draw any parallel between his situa- 
tion and that of an European, par- 
ticularly an English farmer, I shall 
proceed to show what productions 
tlirive in the United States, and 
what do not. 

The United States are evidently 
a planting country, and not one 
adapted to tillage. Nature has suf- 
ficiently pointed out this fact by pro- 
ducing spontaneously tobacco, rice, 
ifidigo, cotton, and maize, or Indian 
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com, the staple commodity of Ame- 
rican food, and by denying to them 
great crops of wheat, barley, oats, 
Kc, which are its representative in- 
the old continent Wheat delights 
in a stiff soil, which will shelter its 
roots from the ardent ra^s of the 
sun, and the soil of the United States 
is light, loose, and so permeable, 
that brooks, creeks, and even rivers, 
have disappeared. Wheat, there- 
fore, and every other grain which 
requires a stiff soil, will not thrive 
there ; but Indian com, which is a 
, strong plant, growing on a stem of 
from ten to fifteen feet in height, 
demands a loose soil, which will 
freely admit those rays to penetrate 
to its root This astonishingly pro- 
ductive plant affords nutriment to 
both man and beast, and is the staff 
of the United States. For want of 
a due contexture of the soil, these 
states are by no means a grass coun- 
try, but nature has providksd against 
every exigency. The blades of the 
Indian com plant fiiraish all the 
winter fodder for the cattle, and the 
woods present them with their buds, 
shoots, plants, and herbs, in the 
summer. Were it not for this re- 
markable producdon of mai ze, which 
thrives in a soil repugnant to all 
other grains, the United States could 
not maintain its present population*. 
How can the United States, which 
export so much wheaten flour, be 
said to be unfavourable to the growth 
of wheat ? The Americans exfiort 
all they groWj because either frorai 
habit they prefer and use only that 
of Indian com, or because wheat, 
which is sure of a foreign market, 
is the same to the American as cash,* 

• In the year 1791, the population of 
theUmted States was ascertained, from 
official statements, to be nearly four mil- 
lion of souls; and in 1792, in a state- 
ment of their exports for that year, as 
made out by Thomas Jefferson, Esq., 
then secretary of state, the whole of the 
bread grains, meals, and bread, export- 
ed, amounted to 7,649,887 dollars, 
which, at the average of t)>at article, 
would have given a bushel of flour to 
each penooi and no more. 
9 
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of which they have a very small 
stock ; besides, were the quantities 
of wheat grown in the United Sutes 
compared with thdr extent and the 
popolaUon, nine-tenths of whom are 
agricnlturists, it would appear very 
inconsiderable indeed. A further 
proof that wheat does not thrive is, 
that they have not straw enough to 
litter their cattle ; and the quantity 
of itraw upon the largest cultivated 
estate m the United States will not 
aflbrd enoosh of it to manure half an 
acre of garden ground ; and this want 
of manure is one reason why the, 
lands will not recover their vigour 
In a century after they have been 
thoroughly impoverished by the cul- 
tivatioQ of tobacca Indian com, 
therefore, which requires very little 
manure, because less than a shovel- 
lull will do for a single plant, and 
there are only a thousand or twelve 
hundred to an acre, fomishes ail the 
bread used m the United States, ex- 
oept in the cities, where the coo* 
sumption of wheat flour is too tncoft' 
Hderahle to deserve notice, and, 
with salted pork, many of them eat 
nothing else during the whole year, 
unless they should happen to be in a 
situation proper for hunting or fish- 
ing, and even then these are em- 
ployments to which they can very 
seklom spare that time which the 
cultivation of their lands require. It 
is usual indeed to see a man go out 
with his rifle m one hand and his 
axe in the other, so that he may 
either cut down trees or shoot 
^me, if any come in his way ; but, 
in the interior of the country, I ne- 
ver heard hunting looked upon as a 
diversion, but as a labourious exer- 
cise, and so expensive are the arti- 
cles of powder afkd shot, that tbey 
would think a deer bought at a high 
price if they should not happcai to 
kill it at the first shot 



For the lAterary Magazine, 

SPEECH OF THE GOVERNOR OF 
NEW YORK. 

THE two houses of the legisla- 
ture of New York met on Wednes- 



day the 29th of January, at the dtv 
hall of the city of Albany, when his 
excellency the governor delivered 
tlie foUowug speech. 

Gentlemen of the Senate and 

Aaaembltfy 
^nce last I had the hooour ti ad* 
dressing you within these walls, oo* 
currences have arisen, involving the 
dearest interests of our country. 
Our exterior relations have assum- 
ed an aspect threatening to that 
tranquillity, the basis of national 
prosperity, we have so long enjoyed. 
Principles, unknown to the mari- 
time law of nations, have been adopt* 
ed and enforced in the prize courts 
of some of the belligerent powers of 
Europe, repressive of our commer- 
cial enterprise, and destructive of 
the most important branch of our 
foreign trade. Violations of terri- 
torial rights, and breaches of na- 
tional faith solemnly pledged, have 
swelled the catalogue of our wrongsti 
The issue of these dark forebodings 
is as yet hidden from us. Should the 
result be open hostility, it behoves 
us to place ourselves in that state 
of preparation which shall preserve 
our rights and protect our honour. 
In the event of war, the possession 
of our sea ports would be a leading 
object of military achievement The 
one which forms the depot of the 
surplus product of the agriculture 
and commerce of this state, is, of all 
others, the most unprotected. On 
this interesting subject, representa- 
tions have been made by the coi-po- 
ration and merchants of the city of 
New York to the general govern- 
ment. I have also written to the 
president of the United States. But, 
from the amount of the appropria- 
tion proposed to be made for the for- 
tification of harbours, bv a recent 
report of a committee ot the house 
of representatives, nothing very effi- 
cient is to be looked for from that 
quaiter. It remains then, gentle- 
men, a question for your considera- 
tion, whether, in this state of things, 
you will not make an effixt towards 
the protection of the key of your 
state, and the seat of your wealth. 
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The expence wUl certainljr be great 
It maV) however, by judicious ma« 
nagement, be rendered so gradual 
as to be little oppresave. Guided 
by the report before-mentioned, we 
are led to the conclusion, that the 
federal administration contemplate 
a defence of our harbours by gun 
boats principally. These may form 
an important item in a general plan; 
but, in my concepdon, can only be 
effectual when acting in concert with 
land batteries. Should it be thought 
adviseable to commit this subject, I 
will lay before the committee such 
information and plans as I am pos- 
sessed o£ Meanwhile I cannot omit 
caQing to your recollection, gentle- 
men, the act of the 28th of March, 
1800, by which the state stands pledg- 
ed for the expenditure of a sum in 
fortifications equal to that assumed 
by the United States in the debt of 
this state. The amount of that as- 
sumption was one million two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, of which the 
state subscribed one million one hun- 
dred and eighty-three thousand se- 
ven hundred and sixteen dollars and 
sixty-nine cents, equal in specie, up- 
on the principles of adjustment esta- 
blished by the act of congress of the 
16th of February, 1799, to the sum 
of seven hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand three hundred and twenty 
dollars fourteen cents. In part satis- 
Action of this debt, the state has re- 
ceived a credit on the books of the 
treasury of the United States for one 
hundred and thirty-six thousand five 
hundred and thirty-three dollars and 
eighty-two cents, expended previous 
to the passing of said last mentioned 
act, and is entitled to a forther ere* 
dit, for expenditures subsequent 
thereto, of one hundred and seven 
thousand seven hundred and nine- 
teen dollars seventy cents, which I 
have directed the comptroller to ad- 
just with the secretary of the trea- 
iHiry of the United States, leaving a 
balance stMl to be expended by the 
state of five hundred and twenty- 
' four thousand and sixty-six dollars 
and seventy cents, to entitle her to a 
discharge from all demands on the 
pan of the United States. 



Next in importance to the de« 
fence of our chief city, is the pre- 
servation of the health of its inha* 
bitants. It has pleased the Sovereign 
Disposer of events, in the dispensa^ 
tion of his providence, to permit pes- 
tilence again to visit them through 
the course of the last autumn. The 
cause of this dreadful scourge being 
unascertained, it is difficult to say 
what measures should be resorted to^ 
to prevent its repetition. On this 
subject the board of health, whoso 
zeal and exertions do honour to their 
humanity, and justly entitle them to 
the meed of public applause, can 
probably best advise. Should it re- 
quire legislative ud, it doubtless will 
be affoi^ed. And it Is confidently 
hoped that the burthen of averting a 
great national calamity, affecting 
the interests of a whole community, 
will not be permitted to rest solely 
on a meritorious portion of it. 

During the last recess, I have had 
an opportunity of reviewing and in- 
specung a considerable section of the 
militia, whose military improvement 
and soldierly deportment for ex« 
ceeded my most sangiune expecta^ 
tions. Such has been the progress 
of many regiments, that they are ca- 
pable of performing several import** 
ant evolutions with a celerity and 
precision that would not disgrace 
regular troops. The greatjsst defea 
met with, particularly among the 
inhabitants of the new settiementSp 
is the want of arms. Many of our 
hardest and most robust dtizens are 
destitute of the means of procuring 
them: and where this is not the 
case, the country does not fomish a 
a number sufficient for all those 
whose pecuniary circumstances 
would enable them to purchase. 
Nor are the arms they have such 
as they should be : numbers of them 
are in bad order, from the want of 
skilful workmen to keep them in 
repair; various also in sort and 
size : a circumstance which, in time 
of actual service, would be produc- 
tive of great embarrassment A dif- 
ference of calibre alone, from a con- 
sequent variety requir^ in the size 
of cartridges, caused inconveniences 
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during our revolutionary war, too 
serious ever again to be hazarded, 
without incurring the imputation of 
criminal neglect The only remedy 
for the evil, which promises to be 
eflfectual, is to arm the militia at the 
expence of the state. Many are the 
advantages which would result from 
the measure. All would become con<« 
tributors towards the general de- 
fence. The arms might be of one 
stamp ; nearly of the same quality ; 
and, in case of invasion, we should 
not be destitute of an indispensable 
mean of self-preservation. Should 
you, gentlemen, resolve on this mea« 
sure, the preferable methods of pro- 
curing and preserving them are to 
be considered. To import them from 
abroad, m the present convulsed state 
of Europe, is probably impractica- 
ble. And were it otherwise, there 
are, in my opinion, irresistible in- 
ducements to give a preference to 
home manufecture. We shall in- 
sure an exemption from impositions 
which have been heretofore practis- 
ed upon us. Possessing the ci*ude 
materials within ourselves, we shall, 
under no circumstances, render an 
essential mean of defence precarious 
from hostile interruptions of our 
commerce. 

We shall give encour^^ment to 
our own artizans, and promote the 
home consumption of staple com- 
modities, of which our rapidly pro- 
gressing industry promises, ere long, 
to produce quantities which shall 
seek a foreign market in vain. In 
preference to conti«cts, which are 
ever the fruitful source of contro- 
versy, I should recommend the esta- 
blishment of a manufectory, under 
the direction of proper officers of 
the government, upon such a scale 
as the resources of the state shall 
justify. With attention and econo- 
my, this mode promises to be least 
expensive and most effectual. Vir- 
ginia, I am informed, has such 
an establishment, where five thou- 
sand stand of small arms are annu- 
ally produced, at an average ex- 
pence of not more than ten dollars 
per piece. When a sufficient num- 
^r are provided, they n^ay be disi> 



tributed among the diffin«nt regi- 
ments, to be deposited in an armoury 
to be erected in some central pod« 
tion within the limits of each, under 
the charge of an armourer, provid- 
ed and supported at the expence of 
the county. On field-days they 
might be delivered for. use, on the 
responsibiltty of the proper officers, 
to be returned as soon as the parade 
shall terminate. 

Another defect in our military 
equipment is the almost universal 
want of experienced drummers. 
The drum is all important in the 
day of battle. It must frequently 
be resorted to as the only means of 
announcing to the troops intended 
movements, and may thus decide 
the fate of an army. I submit to 
you, gentlemen, whether measures 
ought not to be adopted, which shall 
insure a competent number of per- 
sons skilled in the martial exercise 
of that instrument 

From the returns of the com- 
missary of military stores, it ap- 
pears that the whole park of brass 
field-artillery belonging to the state 
consists of but sixty-diree pieces, 
the heaviest of which are six pound- 
ers. We have already, including 
the two regiments in the city of 
New York, fifty-three companies of 
artillerists, and there ought to be at 
least two pieces to a company. 
The two regiments in the city of 
New York, u ever called on to act 
against shipping, should be pro- 
vided with pieces of a heavier des- 
cription. That they may be accus- 
tomed to the use of them, the imme- 
diate purchase of two light brass 
twenty-fours, weighing about eigh- 
teen hundred each, two medium 
twelves, and two eight inch howit- 
zers, would be advisable. The pro- 
bable cost will be about eight thou- 
sand dollars. A supply of ammuni- 
tion, it appears, is aho much wanted. 

For the accomplishment of these 
various objects, 1 conceive an iq)-i 
propriation of one hundred thousand 
dollars per annum may be made 
with little, if any, inconvenience. 
On looking into the fiscal depart- 
ment it will be foundy that the ordi- 
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nary revenue of the state, for some 
years to come, will fall little short 
of three hundred thousand dollars 
per year ; that the ordinary expen- 
ccs, on an average of four years 
past, do not exceed one hundred 
and sixty thousand, leaving an an- 
nual surplus of one hundred and 
forty thousand dollars. As a consi- 
derable portion, however, of this 
Income, arises from debts of indivi- 
duals, in the payment of which 
there is little punctuality, the actual 
receipts at the treasury cannot be 
calculated to exceed a sum which 
would, leaving a sufficiency for con- 
tingencies, warrant an appn^ria* 
tion firom the surplus of ordinary 
revenue, of more than forty thousand 
dollars per annum. The deficiency 
of sixty thousand dollars may be de- 
rived from the avails of a semi-an- 
nual state-lottery, or such other 
sources as the wisdom of the go- 
vernment shall point ouL 

In the course of examination into 
this department of government, I 
observe demands against individuals 
of very long standing, which ought 
in some way to be disposed of. 

The collection of debts due to the 
state, particularly on the sale of 
lands, in the ordinary course of ju- 
dicial proceeding, is dilatory to the 
one i^rty, and expensive to the 
other. The prqmety of devising a 
mode less exceptionable, to be ap- 
plied to all further contracts, merits 
consideration. 

Our statute boc^ is annually 
swelled to a useless size by the in* 
sertioo of private acts. Those for 
the incorporation of turnpike com- 
panies occupy many pages. Fre- 
quent revisions of the laws might 
be avoided, and a considerable sav- 
ing in the expence of legislation ef- 
fected by excluding them, and by 
establishing general principles on 
which such companies shall in fu- 
ture be incorporated 

The propriety of auctioneers 
holding appdntments under the go- 
vernment 1 have long questioned. 
There may be substantial reasons 
for the practice, but I confess I can* 
liot discover them. It certainly is 



liable to many objections. It- is a 
source of patronage and favouritbm 
unfriendly to the republican system. 
It deters individuals, who engage in 
this line, from making those per- 
manent establishments, calculated 
to beget that ability, punctuality, 
and consequent respectability, which 
will ever prove the surest pledge of 
a faithful discharge of the various 
trusts confided in them. I cannot 
but believe that the business would 
be conducted more to the advantage 
of the community, and the benefit 
of the treasury, to be laid open to 
every one who chose to engage in 
it, and could give the required secu- 
rity, than by continuing it in that 
precarious state, where the slightest 
variations in party, or superiority 
in intrigue, may in a moment, de- 
prive a family of its bread. 

In the discharge of a highly impor- 
tant executive trust, I have been con- 
strained to refer, gentlemen, to your 
consideration two cases of an unplea- 
sant, though serious and interesting 
nature. They are cases of murder : 
each attended with circumstances 
calculated to excite indignation. 
They will, notwithstanding, receive, 
I trust, a candid and dispassionate 
examination. Stephen Arnold was 
convicted, at a court of oyer and 
terminer held for the county of Ot- 
sego, before tlie chief justice. No 
one more highly estimates the ta- 
lents, learning, and judicial deci- 
sions of this gentleman than I do. 
Few lawyers, if any, are more ge- 
nerally correct in their opinion. 
Yet, in the hurry of the business of 
a circuit, where Uttle time is afford- 
ed for reflection, that accuracy can- 
not be expected, which is the result 
of more deliberate inquiry. This 
reflection strengthened a first im- 
pression, on reading the report, 
that the case was new, and involved 
questions of law meriting forther 
investigation. The result of my 
examination is, that no case precise- 
ly similar to this, in all its circum- 
stances, ever before received a ju- 
dicial decision ; at least, that none 
is reported. It must rest, then, up- 
on general principles ; and although 
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I do not venture to say, for it is not 
my province to decide a question of 
law, that these principles have been 
misapplied, it is sufficient to justify 
my neterring it to a higher tribunal, 
that there appeared to me sufficient 
cause for doubL It certainly would 
have been thie correct course to 
have referred the question to the 
bench of judges, but for this there 
was not sufficient time between my 
receiving the official report of the 
trial, and the period assigned for 
. the execution of the sentence, which 
was but fifty hours, and the place of 
execution one hundred and thirty 
miles distant from me. Under 
these circumstances I took the only 
course prescribed to me by the con« 
stitution. The common law doc* 
trine upon this subject is not ques- 
tioned. Certainly, where the death 
cf a child or servant is the effect of 
passive negligence ctf a parent or 
master, the offisnce may be murder. 
60 also where it is the consequence 
of active severity in chastisement it 
may be murder or manslaughter, 
according to the indiscretion of the 
choice of the instrument used, the 
extent of punishment, and the cir* 
pumstances under which it is admi- 
nistered. The report explicitly 
negatives all presumption of express 
malice. His right to correct the 
child cannot be contested ; the in- 
struments used were not unlawful 
T^he essential ingredient in the con- 
stitution of his offence arises then, 
by implication of law, from the 
indiscreet exercise of his rights, 
the result of a violent temper. 
Had the death of the child ari- 
sen from a course of immoderate 
correction, accompanied with inter- 
vals of calmness from subsiding pas- 
sion, it would have evinced that ge- 
nersd depravity which warrants the 
inference. But where the passions 
are excited, and kept in an unin- 
terrupted agitatioot such is t}ie be- 
nign tenderness of law to human 
frailty, that a homicide committed 
in this state of mind, thoi^gh a felo- 
ny, is not murder but manslaughter. 
Which of these offences the convict 
has been guilty <^ b left for you to 
decide 



When you shall have tlus siib* 
ject under consideration, permit 
me to direct your attention to the 
sixth enacting clause of an act en« 
titled ^ an act concerning murder." 
Its terms are, ^ that upon all in* 
dictments for the death ci any per« 
son, if it be found by verdict that 
the party indicted happened to kill 
the person for whose death he is in* 
dieted, in lattfuUy ehfutinng or 
correcting hit child or scrvani^ the 
party so uidicted, &c. shall not for* 
feit or lose any thing for the death, 
of the same person so killed, but 
shall thereof, and for the same be 
folly acquitted and discharged." 
This clause has never, to my ]^w« 
ledge, received a judicial construe* 
tion. Should it be contended that it 
is applicable only to cases where 
the correction is lawfid in all its 
p-irticulars, it is useless, for sudi 
cases were not punishable at com* 
mon law. May it not be intended 
as a protection against the eflbcts of 
indiscretion? I presume not to give 
an opinion. It would be traveUmg 
out of the line oi my duty. 

At the last session I recomniended 
to the consideration of the legisla- 
ture the propriety of an alteration 
in the criminal code, which shouhl 
make a cUsti notion between the cases 
of actual and i mplied murder. The 
subject was committed, and the at* 
tomey-general, who was charged 
with It, approved the plan, and de* 
termined to report by bilL His 
time being much occupied, I enga- 
ged to draw the bill for him ; but 
really could not find leisure to com* 
ply with my engagement I, there* 
fore, considered the subject as still 
under legislative consideration, and 
this was an additional motive for 
referring th^ case of Arnold to you. 
I must add also, as a forther induce* 
ment, the application of a number 
of inhabitants of the county of Qt* 
sego, for a six weeks respite of this 
unfortunate man. It was too re* 
spectable not to claim attention, and 
could in no way be constitutionally 
complied with, but by suspending^ 
the execution till the meeting of the 
legislature. Some letters respecting 
his case will be laid before you^ oxk 
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wbich I shall ooly remark, that Mr. 
Pecky I understand, was one of his 
judges, and Mr. Phinney foreman 
of the grand jury, who found the 
Mil on which he was convicted. 

I cannot dismiss this subject, 
gentlemen, without remarking the 
great impropriety of the discussicxi 
it has undergone in some of the pub« 
lie prints : a discussion calculated 
to pc^ute the streams of justice, and 
to prevent an impartial decision, on 
a question involvmg the life of a ci* 
tizen. Confident it has foiled to 
produce on your minds the effect 
intended, I am satisfied it will not 
have an influence on the fote of the 
convict. 

The other case is that of David 
Williams, convicted in the county of 
Cayuga. The report and docu* 
ments accompanying it will be laid 
before you, aoid will furnish every 
necessary information. The single 
question is, as to the sanity of the 



Application was made to the le« 
gislature at their last session, by a 
^ntleman of the city of New Yorit, 
lor aid in the support of a botanic 
garden, which he had recently esta* 
blished. At the request of some of 
the members, I, in the course of the 
Iflcst summer, paid it two visits, and 
am so satisfied with the plan and 
arrangement, that I cannot but be* 
lieve, if not permitted to languish, 
it will be productive of great general 
utility. The objects of the proprie- 
tor are, a collection of the indige- 
nous, and the introduction of exotic 
plants, shrubs, &c, and by an inter- 
course with similar establishments, 
which are arising in the eastern and 
southern states, to ensure the usefol 
and ornamental products of southern 
to northern, and of northern to 
southern dimes. In the article of 
grasses, I was pleased to see a col- 
IflCtioQ of one hundred and fifty dif- 
ferent kindSb A portion of ground 
is allotted to agricultural experi- 
ments, which cannot but be benefici- 
al to an agricultural people. When 
It is considered that this branch of 
natural history embraces all the in- 
dividuals of the vegetable which af- 



fords subsistence to the animal world, 
composes a large portion of the me- 
dicines used in the practice of phy- 
sic, and many of the ingredients es- 
sential to the usefol arts, its utility 
and importance is not to be question- 
ed. But in a country young as ours, 
the experimental science csAnot be 
expected to arrive at any degree of 
excellence, without the patrona^ 
and bounty of government, for indi- 
vidual fortune is not adequate to 
the task. 

Among the various objects to 
which I have thought it necessary 
to call your attention, none certain- 
ly claims a preference to those con- 
nected vrith the general defence: 
they will probably therefore be first 
considered. That a spirit of har- 
mony and union, gentlemen, which 
the circumstances of our country at 
no period have more loudly called 
for, may preside in your councils, 
and that every minor consideration 
may give place to an ardent desire 
to promote the public good, is the 
fervent wish of my heart, and shall 
be the constant object of my unre- 
mitted exertions. 

MORGAN LEWIS. 

Albany^ 39rA Jan. 1806. 



For the JMerartj Afa^azine. 

ADDRESS OF THE GOVERNOR OF 
PKNNSYLVANIA TO THE LE- 
GISLATURE OF THAT STATE. 

To the Senate and House ofRefire' 
sentatives of the Commonwealth 
of Fennsylvania. 

GENTLEMEN, 

THE bill entitled ^ A supplement 
to the act entitled an act supplement- 
ary to the several acts of assembly 
for the establishing the judicial 
courts of this commonwealth in 
cimformity to the alterations and 
amendments in the constitution,*' 
was presented for my consideration 
at the close of the last session of the 
legislature, when , having twenty-five 
other bills before mc, it was not in 
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tny power, with due deliberation, to 
return it previously to the adjourn- 
ment 

I am not, however, disposed to 
lament this delay, for, beside the op- 
portunity that has been given to con- 
sider the frame and operation of the 
bill itsctf, I trust the disposition ma- 
nifested by our constituents, and 
doubtless felt by you, to establish a 
judicial ^stem upon comprehensive 
and efficient principles, will induce 
you to deem it fortunate, that this 
particular, inadequate, and tempo- 
rary arrangement has not been 
adc^ted. I have directed the bill to 
be returned to the senate, in which 
it originated. 

My objections to the bill itself 
arise from considerations respect- 
ing^ the administration of justice, as 
well as respecting the poUcy of the 
state. For, 

1. The bill would increase the 
delay of justice, would not diminish 
the expence of law-suits, and, with 
the present number of judges, would 
b^ oppressive, if not impracticable. 

The judges of the supreme court 
are required to hold a circuit court 
in each county, in which even a sin- 
gle suit is depending, once in every 
year. Though a single judge may 
hold a circuit court, it will always be 
expedient to assign two judges for 
that duty, to prevent disappointment 
and the loss of a session by an acci- 
dent happening to either. Now, 
there are forty-two counties, and 
only four judges of the supreme 
court. The three regular terms of 
the supreme court will require nine 
weeks. An attendance of one week 
in each county upon the circuit, will 
require twenty-one weeks. In tra- 
veling between Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg, to hold the terms of the 
supreme court, three weeks would 
be employed ; and the mere travel- 
ling to hold the several circuit courts 
could not be performed in less than 
eight weeks. Thus every judge of 
the supreme court must be in con- 
stant occupation, without any allow- 
ance for infirmities, or casualties, 
during forty-one weeks in every 
year. 



Again. In some counties, there id 
scarcely any business depending in 
the courts : in other counties, the 
business almost clogs the wheels of 
justice. Yet the annual session of 
the courts is directed to be the same 
in each of these description of coun* 
ties. 

Again. Causes originating in the 
proposed western district, must be 
removed into the supreme court, to 
the September term, held at Pitts- 
burg, and can only be there tried at 
the distance of a year ; whereas, if 
they were removeable to the su- 
preme court in Philadelphia, they 
might be decided in the preceding 
December or March term. 

Also; the great accumulation of 
business which obstructs the admi- 
nistration of justice, naturally exists 
in our commercial metropolis. The 
suspension of the courts in Philadel- 
phia adds therefore to the evil ; and 
a transfer of the jurisdiction of the 
supreme court from Philadelphia to 
Pittsburg, for a term, is in a great 
measure shutting the temple of jus- 
tice against foreign and domestic 
merchants, and against every class 
of citizens connected with the trans- 
actions of a great emporium of trade. 
It is true that the inconvenience is 
not inconsiderable, which a citizen 
of the western country incurs by at- 
tending the supreme court in Phila- 
delphia ; but the nature of the con- 
troversies that occur, the value of 
the property in dispute, the number 
of the suits, and the urgency of the 
cases, must, with every candid mind, 
show the necessity of a sacrifice c^ 
the immediate accommodation of a 
few individuals, to the general bene- 
fit of the community. 

2. The bill would be injurious to 
the general policy of the state, which 
consists in the unity of its jurisdic- 
tion, its laws, and its habits. 

The proposition to divide the state 
for judicial purposes into an eastern 
and western district, nearly conform- 
ing to the demarcation of the bound- 
ary of our mountains, will naturally 
revive the ideas of a political divi- 
sion, hitherto deemed to be so alarm- 
ing and injurious. 
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Not onlv the prosperity of Penn- 
sylvania, out the prosperity of the 
union, will greatly depend on an ad- 
herence to the territorial distinc- 
tions of the states, as well as the 
spirit of our political compact 

THOMAS M<K£AN* 

Lancaatcr^ Dec. 3, 1805. 
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SPEECH OF THE COVEKNOR OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Gentlemen of the Senate j and Gen- 
tlemen of the House of RefirC' 
aentativeBy 

WE have the pleasure to meet 
again in circumstances of public 
prosperity. The productions of the 
last year have been fully sufficient 
to supply the wants of the people, 
although at one season the prospect 
was unfavourable; and they have 
been exempt from the fatal sick- 
ness with which some principal 
towns in other states have been vi- 
sited. We are therefore bound to 
acknowledge the kind interpositions 
of Pn^il^ee in our behalf. At the 
same VB it becomes us to make 
use of^Hc most effectual precau- 
tions that can be devised, to guard 
our fellow-citizens against the return 
of that desolating disease. 

The president's late message to 
congress announces that a treaty has 
been concluded with Tripoli, in 
which the ransom of our country- 
men was agreed to, and to which 
the success&l enterprizes, conduct- 
ed by one of our fellow-citizens, un- 
doubtedly contributed. But we are 
in like manner informed, that the 
injuries we have received from 
some of the nations of Europe may 
lead to the employment of force, 
and that preparatory measures for 
that purpose are expedient. This 
subject calls for our attention, so far 
as it idiall be necessary to complete 
the order and discipline of the mili- 
tia. You will find, by the adjutant- 
general's return^ that every part of 
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the commonwealth is in a state of 
military organization, except Nan- 
tucket and the Elizabeth islands, 
and that the number of our militia, 
so organized, is nearly sixty-seven 
thousand, the greater part of whom 
are armed and equipped agreeably 
to law. 

Since your former session, the 
agents for buildmg the state prisoa 
have completed that service ; and, 
in compliance with the act passed 
on the 15th of last June, the officers 
of the institution have been appoint- 
ed, and regulations have been made 
for the government of the convicts ; 
a copy of them will be laid before 
you. Warrants have also been di- 
rected to the sheriffs of the counties 
where criminals, who had been sen- 
tenced to hard labour, were impri- 
soned, requiring them to remove 
such convicts to the state prison, 
and thirty-four have been removed 
accordingly. You will perceive the 
necessity of attending to this subject 
during the present session, as the 
act expires on the first day of June, 
and the general court of the next 
year will not be able to make the 
necessary arrangements concerning 
it before that time. 

The constitution makes it^the du- 
ty of the legislature frequently to 
assemble for the redress of griev- 
ances; for correcting, strengthen- 
ing, and confirming the laws, an(} 
for making new laws, as the com« 
mon good may require. These se- 
veral objects, I have no doubt, will 
receive your attention. If any of the 
existing laws are found to be op- 
pressive, or injurious in their efiec^ 
they will bei altered or repealed; if 
any fail to answer the intended pur- 
pose, you will correct and amend 
them ; and if useful regulations are 
not observed, or the design of the le- 
gislature which established them is 
eluded, you will adopt such mea% 
sures as shall tend to give them 
strength and efficacy ; and you will 
also enact such additional laws as. 
the general interest of the state, or 
the accommodation of particular cor«. 
porate bodies, or iaoividuab} may 
require. 

10 
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It is possible, however, that, in a 
-government like ours, where the 
acts and resolves of the legislatui'c 
are sometimes passed with great fa- 
cility and expedition, the laws may 
be too numerous, and be extended to 
eases too minute and particular. 
The unnecessary interference of 
government with the private con- 
cerns of the people, will always be 
a source of mischief ; their under- 
standing is competent to the direc- 
tion of their own affairs ; and, when 
left to itself, will generally lead 
them to measures the most benefi- 
cial, both to themselves and the pub- 
lic. 

Frequent alterations of the law 
are likewise attended with inconve- 
nience, as they sometimes produce 
effects which were not foreseen, and 
occasion greater evils than they werq 
•designed to remedy. They tend to 
weaken the government, by dimi- 
nishing the confidence of the people 
in the stability of its councils; for 
uniform measures alone can pre- 
serve its reputation, or procure du- 
rable advantages ^o the state. It is 
of importance, too, that the laws 
should be understood by the citizens ; 
but, if they are often changed, they 
vill not be understood, nor, indeed, 
will their real tendency be always 
known. The most judicious plans 
of improveipent may require a num- 
ber of years to produce their bene- 
ficial effects ; and the want of con- 
sistency in tlie measqres of govern- 
ment would defeat the purposes 
which they are intended to accom- 
plish. It would therefore be unwise 
to substitute new and opposite sys- 
tems, undl experience has proved 
that those which are already in use 
are manifestly inconvenient 

But changes in the constitution of 
governnnent are more injurious than 
m the system of laws; even a small 
innovation may destroy its princi- 
ples. The framers of the national 
constitution had before them, not 
only the forms which had been pre- 
ferred by the several states, but 
thpsc also which before that time 
had been devised in other ages and 
nations 1 and though the repeated 



experiments which have since taken 
place in Europe may suggest mat- 
ter for warning, they affbnd nothing 
for imitation. If, notwithstanding, 
it is found by experience, that the 
constitution operates very unequally, 
or the construction of any part is 
doubtfol, amendments may be ne- 
cessary to alter or explain it But 
it is vain to expect that all will be 
satisfied. Free governments admit 
of an endless variety of modifica- 
tions, and the opinions entertained 
of their respective merits are equal- 
ly various. When the constitution 
was established, perhaps no man 
that became subject to it was per- 
fectly pleased with every part. It 
was the result of mutual concession, 
and such indeed must always be the 
case, when a form of government is 
voluntarily accepted by a community. 
Almost every nation, at some pe- 
riod of their existence, have enjoyed 
the privileges of a free state ; but 
how few have preserved them! 
— they have been lost by the incon- 
stancy of the citizens, or forfeited 
by their vices. In many republics, 
repeated variations in the modes of 
government have taken place, as 
different parties happqwd to predo- 
minate, until the peopl^^e^^ wea- 
ry of changes, and pr^^Hd the 
quiet of absolute power ^Wie tu- 
mults of perpetual revolution. In 
the minds of some men, there seems 
to be a restlessness, which renders 
them dissatisfied with any uniform 
course of things, and makes them 
eager in the pursuit of novelty; 
they abound in projects, and are ever 
meditating some fancifol cliange in 
the plan of government, which 
their imaginations represent as use- 
ful. But men of great ambition are 
still more dangerous; they com- 
monly make the fairest pretences 
to principle, though they are actu-' 
ated only by self-interest If the 
constitution or laws of their countly 
present obstacles to the accomplish- 
nient of their wishes, they employ 
every artifice to alter or abolish 
them; and if individuals oppose 
their attempts, they are equally aru 
fill and solicitous to destroy their in^ 
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Buence, and render them odious to 
their fellow-citizens. 

Few men, even in a prosperous 
community, are fully ssitisfiea with 
their condition ; a great part are 
easily induced to believe, that there 
i3 something wrong in the govern- 
ment or laws, which might be recti- 
fied to their advantage ; they there- 
fore easily embrace any specious 
prcmosal to effect an alteration. The 
crafty and ambitious know how to 
avail themselves of this disposition 
. to change, and encourage their fol- 
lowers to expect, that the amend- 
ments they propose will perfectly, 
suit their case, and produce the very 
blessings they wish ; in this way 
they not only effect their immediate 
object, but acquire an influence 
which enables them afterwards to 
accomplish the most destructive in- 
novations. Such persons encourage 
hopes that can never be realized, 
and excite complaints which the 
most wise and benevolent adminis- 
tration is unable to remove. 

Indeed, we are generally apt to 
ascribe too much to the efficacy of 
laws and government, as if they 
alone could secure the happiness of 
the peo ple ; but no laws will be suf- 
ficient JBk^peract the influence 
of mai^^Bwnich are corrupted by 
vice am^muptuousness ; and it is 
beyond the power of any govern- 
ment to render the circumstances of 
the citizens easy and prosperous, if 
they want the habits of industry and 
frugality. Goverament is necessary 
to preserve the public peace, and 
protect the persons and property of 
individuals ; but our social happi- 
ness must chiefly depend upon other 
causes : upon simplicity and purity 
of manners; upon the education 
that we give our children ; upon a 
steady adherence to the customs 
and institutions of our ancestors; 
upon the general diffusion of know- 
ledge ; and upon the prevalence of 
piety and benevolent afllections 
among the people. 

Our forms of government are, 
doubtless, like all other human in- 
stitutions, imperfect ; but they will 
ensure the blessings of freedom to 



the citizens, and preserve their 
tranquillity as long as they are vir- 
tuous ; and no constitution that has 
been, or can be formed, will secure 
those blessings to a depraved and 
vicious people. 

The unanimity which appeared 
in both branches of the legislature 
when a proposed amendment to the 
national constitution was disapprov- 
ed by you at the 1 ast session, may seem 
to render these remarks superflu- 
ous ; but, as the constitution of this 
state does not require that such, 
amendments shall be laid before the 
executive for approbation, and as 
other questions of this kind are 
likely to arise, I trust there is no 
impropriety in suggesting these re- 
flections, or in adding my testimony 
in favour of the principles you adopt, 
in the instance to which I refer. 

You, gentlemen, I presume, will 
do all in your power to preserve 
and perpetuate the advantages en- 
joyed by our fellow-citizens ; by 
supporting the good order of society, 
and encTcasing the influence of vir- 
tuous manners ; and by cherishing 
schools and seminaries of learning, 
where our youth may be instructed 
in the rights apd benefits of equal 
government, and strengthened ia 
their abilities to assert and preserve 
them. As the university of Har- 
vard college is placed by the con- 
stitution under the peculiar patron- 
age of government, and as it is made 
the special duty of the legislature 
and magistrates of the state at all 
times to cherish it, you will, in a pe- 
culiar manner, be disposed to afford 
that institution such encouragement 
and support as its circumstances 
may render necessary. 

The spirit of candour and of mu- 
tual deference, which were manifest- 
ed in both houses at your former 
session, afford the best assurance 
that your views will continue to be 
directed to the common good. If, 
from the state of the public mind, 
there is danger of the impulse of 
party spirit, you will be convinced 
tliat every unnecessary dispute, 
which would have a tendency to 
inflame that passion, should be 
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avoided ; and I hope and trust that 
sttch proo& of justice and impartia- 
lity will appear in all your mea- 
sures as the most dissatbfied will 
be forced to respect 

CALEB STRONG. 

January 17M, 1806, 
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PRIZE MEDALS OFFERED BY THE 
HUMAKE SOCIETY OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

THE society have observed, with 
gratitude and admiration, the labours 
of the many learned and ingenious 
benefoctors of mankind, who have 
advanced, to a high degree of im- 
provement, the means to be employ- 
ed in restoring to life those who haVe 
been apparently deprived thereof. 
But they have, at the same time, to 
regret, that notwithstanding much 
good hath been done, yet these means 
very often fail of success. In order 
to excite public attention towards 
the further improvement of so im- 
portant a part of medical science, 
the society is induced to offer. 

For the best dissertation on the 
means of restoring to life fiersons 
apparently dead from drownings 
and more fffectual than any yet in 



use^ a GOLD MEDAL, value fifty 

DOLLARS. 

For the second besty a silver 
MfLDALyvalue twenty-five dol- 
lars. 

The dissertations to be sent to the 
secretary of the society, post paid, 
by the first day of January, 1808. 

They may be written in the En- 
glish, French, or Latin language, to 
be accompanied with a sealed paper, 
containing the author*s name aud 
place of residence, which is not to be 
opened, unless the prize is decreed. 

They shall be submitted to the 
judgment and decision of the medi- 
cal professors of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The society entertain the pleas- 
ing hope, that to some of their fel- 
low citizens is reserved the heart- 
felt satisfaction and honourable re- 
ward of improving this truly inter- 
esting part of useful knowledge, and 
of announcing; to the world an im- 
poitant addition to the means alrea- 
dy in use for restoring suspended 
animation. 

By order of the managers of the 
Humane Society, 

JOSEPH CRUKSHANK, 

President. 

ISAAC SMVJM^jun. 



Fhiladelplua^ Dec, nm^O$ 



rJMLjun. 
^■retary. 
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the reply. 

THE dew-drops of morning appeared 

In clusters on every spray, 
When the murmur of voices was heard, 

A chiding it seemed for delay. 
I tum'd to a neighboring bower. 

Encircled by woodbine around, 
When, fair as the jessamine flower, 

Maria in converse I found. 



Though blooming as spring was the 
maid. 

As the cinnamon rose in its pride, 
A tear on her bosom had stray *d. 

While addressing the friend by her 
side. 
" Awake," she said, " Mira, the strain 

Alexis was wont to admire ; 
Perhaps he'll from weeping refrain, 

Allur'd by the soimd of thy lyre. 

** From apathy, Mira, awake, 
For cold and insensate you seem ; 
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The hearts of all round you might break, 
While you are enwrapt in a dream. 

Too long, O too long, you have slept, 
To the meltings of pity unknown, 

"While I with the mourner have wept, 
And made all his sorrows niy own. 

«* The vwce of sweet pity assume. 

It may something like comfort convey. 
At least it may steal from the gloom 

That's wearing our kinsman away. 
Let echo reply to a strain. 

The tend'rest that sjrmpathy knows: 
It fails not to soften our pain, 

When others partake of our woes. 

«* Sure sympathy warm from the heart 

May easily dictate the lay. 
Nor eloquence fail to impart 

What ambition might seek to pour- 
tray. 

let him not sorrow alone, 
The desolate victim of fate ; 

Your heart, once to feeling so prone. 
Seems strangely unfeeling of late." 

" Maria, nay tempt me no more,'* 

Said Mint, *» my pen to resume ; 
Those days of indulgence are o'er, 

I've wrapt me in apathy's gloom. 
The verse, the employment of hours 

While all those around me have slept. 
The world, by its censuring powers. 

Of every chaxm have bereft. 

" They deem it the offspring of pride. 

Of a daring and arrogant mind ; 
Ambition, 'tis said, is my guide. 

My talents are light as the wind. •» 
Periiaps they may make it appear : 

Yet little I know of my heart 
If it shelters a thought insincere. 

Or wears the entrappings of art. 

" To error I feel I am prone, 
I feel it each morning I see ; 

Yet a treasure there is to atone, 
A mercy unbounded and free. 

Though fiuilties and many are mine, 
I am not ambitious of fame, 

1 never have bow'd at its shrine. 
From the woHd I have nothing to 

claim. 

«' The talent that nature bestow'd 
Is feeble, most feeble, I own. 

Afar from the muse's abode, 
I've ponder'd, unsmil'd on, alone. 



The unsodded grave of a friend 
Taught something like numbers to 
flow) 

Nor favour I look'd to attend. 
My heart was alive but to woe. 

" My pen since a solace has prov'd, 

Though weak, it imparted relief. 
It was the companion I lov d, 

I found it a rival to grief 
Fate destines to some paths of flow'rs, 

I prove one with brambles o'ergrown. 
Yet alive to sweet sympathy's pow'rs. 

The woes of my friends are my own. 

<* The sorrow, Maria, that wears 

The form of Alexis away 
My bosom in sympathy shares, 

I've wept them by night and by day: 
Yet sympathy warm from my heart 

Will not lull his sorrows to rest, 
Nor strams, though enflower'd by art. 

Give ease to his tortured breast. 

•« To cheer his disconsolate mind. 

The sea I as soon could becalm ; 
Or stay by my hand the strong wind. 

As find for his sorrows a bzdm. 
Oh, no ! there is none to be found, 

Where a sensitive mind is possess'd. 
For cruel ingratitude's wouna 

On the core of the bosom imprest. 

" The power that meant he should feel 

So deeply, by giving the mind. 
That power his sorrows must heal. 

The heart that is broken must bind. 
Then tempt me, Maria, no more 

The strain once so lov'd to resume. 
Those days of indulgence are o'er, 

I've wrapt me in apathy's gloom. 

** Should heaven a favour bestow. 

This boon, and this only I crave, 
Let me pass through this valley of woe, 

Uncensur'd, unknown, to the grave. 
Yet let not my foes, who abound. 

Once think I crave mercy from them ; 
Is mercy with hyenas found ? 

Know they justice who love to con- 
demn?" 

She ceas'd; and I saw through the 
bow'r. 
Through parting of leaves I coukl 
trace 
The aching heart's eloquent power 
On a sorrow and time-injur'd face* 
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She ceaft*d, and Maria relied, 
Bat her voice was so soften'd <aiid 
low, 

The sound ere it reach'd me had died, 
I heud but the sobbings of woe. 

SABXNA. 



Far the literary Magazine, 

IMITATION OF COWPER'S MARY. 

" Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth tpeaketL** 

WHO, when my father's fixed eye 
Prodaum'd the hour of death was nigh. 
Kneeled agonized with sorrow by ? 
His brother. 

Who, when that tender father lay 
A pallid form of icy clay. 
Wept o'er his orphans night and day? 
His brother. 

Whose arms convey*d me from the bed 
Where lay the dear, the precious dead. 
And o'er me tears of anguish shed \ 
His brother. 

Who was the ensuing day my guide. 
And led me to the coiiin side. 
That soon my father's face would hide \ 
His brother. 

Who ba^ me kiss the lips so cold. 
Which I should s<k>n no more behold. 
And did himself as I was told ? 

His brother. 

Who led me to the walnut shade, 
Beneath whose boughs the grave was 

made 
Where my adored sire was laid ? 

His brother. 

Who rais*drme from the pile of clay. 
And bore me in his arms away. 
From where my darling father lay ? 
His brother. 

Who led me to the well-known dome. 
Where Vanity did never roam. 
But was and is fair Virtue's home \ 
My guardian. 



Who, wUlc he prett'd ne to his hearf , 
A bosom void of guile or art, 
Said all affecdon coidd impart ? 

Mygoudian. 

And, thoQgfh the soil was far from kind, 
Who toil'd with energy of mind. 
To make mine as hb own refin*d? 

My guardian. 

Who soul.amending lessons dfew. 
And held Truth's mirror to my view. 
With his own bright example too ? 
My guardiai). 

Who bade me pray, for prayer, he said. 
Would make me soon of sin ainnd, 
And heal the wound that sin had made ? 
My guardian. 

And still he lives, and opens wide 
His door to all the orphan tribe. 
And every chiU of woe beside. 

The weary wanderer, and oppress'd. 
Knows ^here to find a place of rest. 
And always is a welcome gnest. 

BLtZA. 
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kxtsmpXe. *■. 

MY ring it has lost all its lustre of late. 
Said the once beauteous Clara, and dul- 

nessl hate. 
Alas! my dear sister, Eliza replies, 
I fear 'tis the lustre that's flown from 

your eyes. 
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ON A BANDSOMB FHTSICIAir. 

WHEN for female UU indites. 

Not careful what, but only how he 

writes, 
The ladies, as the charming form they 

scan. 
Cry, with ill-oraen'd rapture, kifling 

zpan ! 
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REMARKS ON READING. 



Since uniting ts justly denomi- 
nated an ait, rei^dipf; may surely 
claim the same distLoctioo. 'J^ 
adorn ideas with elegance is an aer* 
of the mind superior to that of re» 
teivin^ them» and is the province 
of gcoms ; but to receive them with 
a Inppy dtscriroinatioD is a task not 
less ifsdul, and can only be the ef* 
feet of a just taste. 

Yet it will be found that a just 
taste only will not obtain the proper 
end of reading. Two persons of 
equal taste rise from the perusal 
of theisamebook with very different 
notions ; the one will not only have 
the ideas of tlie aitf hor at command, 
and strongly imbibe his manner, 
but will have enriched* his own mind 
by a xiew aoceasion of • matter, and 
fiind a new .train of thought awaken- 
ed and inactioo. The other quits 
his author in a pleasing distraction, 
hot of the pleasures of reading, no- 
thing remains but a tumultuous sen* 
Mftian. He has onlf delighted him- 
self with the brilliant colouring, and 
the ningkd shadows of a vaneqr of 
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objects, while the other receives the 
impression not only of their colours 
and shades, but their distinct graces 
and real forms. 

To account for this diference we 
must recur to a distinction, which 
appears to reveal one of the great 
mysteries in the art of reading. 
Logic distinguishes between percep- 
tions and ideas. Perception is that 
faculty which notices the simple 
impression of obiects : but It is only 
when these objects exist in the mindy 
and are there treasured and ar- 
ranged as materials for reflection, 
that they become ideas. A percep- 
tion is like a transient sun-beam, 
which just shows the object, but 
leavies neither light nor warmth ; 
while an idea is like the fervid beam 
of noon, which throws a settled and 
powerful BghL 

Many in^nious readers complain 
that their memory is defective, and 
their studies fruitless. This defect^ 
however, arises from their indulging 
the focile pleasures of perception 
in prdereoce to the laborioiis task 
1 
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of forming ideas. We must not de- 
ceive ourselves. Perceptions re* 
quire only the sensibility of taste, 
and their pleasures are contiouoas, 
easy, and exquisite. Ideas not only 
tequire the same power of taste, but 
an art of combination, and an exer- 
tion of the reasoning i^owers, which 
form no mean operation of the mind. 
Ideas are therefore labours; and 
for those who will not undergo the 
£aitigue of labour, it is unjust to com- 
plain, if they come from the harvest 
with scarcely a sheaf in their hands. 

The numerous class of readers of 
taste, who only prefer a book to the 
odd trick at whist, have, therefore, 
BO reason to murmur, if that which 
is (xily taken up as an amusement, 
should terminate, like all amuse- 
ments, in temporary pleasure. To 
be wiser and better is rarely the in- 
tention of the gay and frivolous ; the 
complaints of the gay and frivolous 
ai*e nothing but a new manner of 
displaying gaiety and frivolity ; they 
are lamentations full of mirdi. 

Tliere are secrets in the art of 
reading, which tend to facilitate its 
purposes, by assisting the tnemory, 
and augmenting intellectual opu- 
lence. Some, our own ingenuity must 
form, and perhaps every student has 
an artificial manner of recollection, 
and a pisculiar arrangement, as, in 
short hand, almost every writer has 
a system of his own. There are, 
however^ some regulations which 
appear of general utility. 

The elder Pliny who, having been 
a voluminous compiler, must have 
had great experience in the art of 
reading, tells us,\hat there is no book, 
however bad, but which cont^s 
something good. Just and obvidbs 
as this axiom may seem, it rd^uires 
some explanation. 

To read every book would be 
fatal to the interest of most readers ; 
men of taste who read variously 
know that the pains exceed the plea- 
sures ; to men of curiosity the plea- 
sures exceed the pains. The read- 
er of erudition, who searches for 
facts and overlooks opinions, may 
thei-efore read every book profiubly. 
He most pick his few flowers fxDm 



rugged rocks, and pass many days 
bewildered in wild deserts. But he 
who only desires to gratify a more 
delicate sensation, &e reader of 
taste, roost be contented to range in 
more contracted limits, dnd to re- 
strict himself to the paUis of cultur- 
ed pleasure grounds. Without 
this distinction m reading, study be- 
comes a labour painful and inter- 
minable ; and hence readers of taste 
complain that there is no end of 
reading, and readers of enidition 
that books contain nothing but 
words. When the former confine 
themselves to works of taste, their 
complaints cease, and when the lat- 
ter keep to books of facts, the^ ftx 
on the proper aliment for their in- 
satiable curiosity. 

Nor is it always necessary, in the 
pursuits of learning, to read every 
book entire. Perhaps this task has 
now become impossible, notwith- 
standing those ostentatious students, 
who, by their infinite and exact (quota- 
tions, appear to have read and digest- 
ed every thing ; readers, artless and 
honest, conceive from such writers 
splendid ideas of the power and ex- 
tent of the human faculties. Of many 
^ks we need only seize the plan, 
* and examine some of the portions. 
The quackery of the learned has 
been often exposed ; and the task of 
Quoting fifty books a day is neither 
difficult nor tedious. Of the little 
supplement at the close of a volume, 
few readers conceive the value ; but 
some of the most eminent writers 
have been great adepts in the art of 
mdex^reading, AnmdexHvaderis, 
indeed, more let into the secrets of 
an author, than the other who at- 
tends him with all the tedious forms 
of ceremony. I, for my part, vene- 
rate the inventor of inctices; and 
I know not to whom to yield the 
preference, either to Hippocrates, 
who was the iirst great anatomiaer 
of the human body, or to that tin* 
known labourer in literature, who 
first laid open the nerves and arte- 
ries o^a book. 

Watte advises the penisal of the 
prefaces and the index of a book, as 
they both give light on its contents. 
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Gibbon 8a3rs, we ought not to attend 
to the order of our books, so much 
as of our thoughts. The perusal of 
a particular work gives birth per- 
haps to ideas unconnected, with the 
subject it treats; I pursue these 
ideas and quit my proposed plan of 
reading. Thus, in the midst of Ho- 
mer, he read Longinus ; a chapter 
of Longinus led to an epistle of 
J^liny ; and having finished Longi- 
nus, he followed 4he train of his 
ideas of the sublime and beautiful 
hi the Inquiry of Burke, and con- 
cluded by comparing the ancient 
with the modem Lon^nus. 

It may not be necessary to read 
all the works of any one author, 
but only those which have received 
the approbation of posterity. By 
this scheme we become acquainted 
%ith the finest compositions in half 
tbs time those employ, who, attempt- 
ing to read every thing, are often 
HtUe acquainted with, and even ig- 
norant of the best. Thus of Machi- 
avel, it may be sufficient to read his 
Prince and his history of Florence ; 
of Milton nearly all his poetry, little 
cxf his prose, and nothing of his his- 
tory ; of Fielding's twelve volumes, 
six may suffice ; and of Voltaire's 
ninety, perhaps nine is more than 
enough. One half of the plays of 
Shakespeare, and one half of each 
play, is quite enough for one who 
reads poetry merely for its own 
sake. All Dryden's fables, two 
of his satires, one of his odes, 
with a few of his prefaces, should 
satisfy- a reasonable student, while 
Jill his dramas, translations, pro« 
logues, and songs, may be left to re- 
pose quietly on the shelf. Of the 
forty volumes of Swift, two or three 
volumes-full might be culled out, 
while the dirty or malignant refuse 
should be doomed to the Jakes. The 
periodical works of Steele and Ad« 
dison, once so popular, cettainly 
contain a great deal unworthy of no# 
tice ; and Mrs. Barbauld has lately 
done a real service to the world, by 
compressing eighteen or twenty of 
these into three or four. The best 
parts of Pope are his translations of 
Horn ^ and Horace; these, with his 



moral essays, and his Art of Criti- 
cism, should be read, while his pas* 
torals and his odes are forgotten, 
and his Wife of Bath, his Sappho, 
and his Eloisa should be reserved 
for the use of brothels. * 

A reader is too often a prisoner 
chained to the triumphal car of an 
author of great celebrity, and when 
he ventures not to judge for himself, 
conceives, while he is reading the 
bad works of great authors, that the 
languor which he experiences arises 
from his own defective taste. But 
the best writers, when they are vo^ 
luminous, have a great deal of me* 
diocrity ; for whenever an author 
attains facility in composition, the 
success of his preceding labours not 
only stimulates him to new perfor- 
mances, but prejudices the public in 
their favour ; and such being mostly 
writers by profession, most of their 
works are the products, not of in* 
elination, but necessity. 

On the other side, readers must 
not imagine that all the )»leasurea 
of composition depend on the author ; 
for there is something which a read* 
er himself must bring to the book, 
that the book may please. There 
is a^iterary appetite which the au* 
thor can no more impart, than the * , 
most skilful cook can ^ve appetite 
to the guests. When Richelieu said 
to Godeau, that he did not under-r 
stand his verses, the honest poet re* 
plied, it was not his fault It would 
indeed be yery unreasonable, when 
a painter exhibits his pictures ii| 
public, to expect that he sliouU} 
provide spectacles for the use of the 
short-sighted. Every man must 
come prepared as well as he can. 
Simonides confessed himself incapa- 
ble of deceiving stupid persons; 
and Balzac remarked of the girls of 
his village, that they were too silly 
to be duped by a man of wit Dul- 
ness is impenetrable; and there 
are hours when the liveliest taste 
loses its sensibility. The temporary 
tone of the mind may be unfavourat 
ble to taste a work properly, and 
we have had many erroneous critic 
cisms from great men, which may 
be 4ttribvite4 to this cir^^^unstanceii 
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The mind cDrotnunicates its infinn 
dispositions to the book^ and an ai^ 
thor has not only bis own defects 
to account for, but also those of his 
reader. There is something in 
composition like the game of shut* 
tkcockf where, if the reader does 
not quickly rebound the feathered 
cork to the author, the game is de- 
stroyed, and the whole spirit of the 
work becomes extinct 

A frequent impediment in read- 
log b a disinclination in the mind 
to settle on the subject ; agitated by 
incongruous and dissimilar ideas, it 
is with pain that we admit those of 
^e author. But on applying our^ 
selves, with gentle violence, to the 
persutd of an interesting work* the 
mind soon congeneatizes with the 
subject; the disioi^lination is no 
more, and like flomer's chariot 
wheels? we kindle as we roll. The 
aacieut ratlins advised their stu- 
dents to apply themselves to read- 
ing, whether they felt an inclination 
or not, because, as they proceeded^ 
they would find their inclinaiioa 
and their curiosity awakened. VVe 
can easily account for this ; it is 90 
certain, and acts with such pow.er» 
that even indiiferent works are fre- 
mientiy fiuishedy merely to gratify 
3iat curiosity which their early 
pages have communicated. The 
ravenous appetite of Johnson for 
reading 'is expressed in a strong 
snetaphor, by Mra Knowles, who 
said, *^ he knows how to read better 
than any o^ie ; he gets at the sub- 
stance of a book directly ; he tcar9 
out the heart of it" 

We should hesitate to prouounc-e 
OD a work of some merit, on tiie 
first persual, (br that is rarely at- 
tended by a proper relish. It is 
with reading as with wine ; for 
connoikbeurs have ob^erv^, that 
the first glass is insufficient to de-* 
cide on its quality ; it is necessary 
to imbue the palate, to give it that 
racbess of reHsh, which communi- 
cates every latent quality, and ena- 
bles us to jqdgeas keenly as the 
two uades of Sancho. 
. There are some mechanical aids 
IB reading, which may pix^e of great 



qttlity, and form a kind of njuTttaea^ 
cence of oar early studies. Mem* 
taigne placed at the end of a boc^ 
which he intended not to re-peruse^ 
the time he had read it^ with a con- 
cise decision en iu merits; that, 
says he, it may thus represent to 
roe, the air and general idea I iiad 
conceived of the author, in reading 
the work. He has obliged us with 
giving several of these annotations. 
Of Young the poet it is told, that 
whenever he came to a striking 
passage, he folded the leaf; and 
that at his death, books have been 
found in his library, whidi had long 
resisted the power of closing : a 
mode more easy than useful; for) 
after a length of time, they most bt 
again read to know why they were 
folded. This diffiadty is avoided b^ 
those who note in a blank leaf the 
pages to be referred to, with a word 
of criticism. Nor let us consider 
these minute directions as unworthy 
the most enlarged minds s 1^ these 
petty exertions at the most distant 
periods, may learning obtain its au-^ 
thorities, and foncy combine its ideas. 
Seneca, in sending some volumes to 
his fi4end LuciUus, accompanies 
them with notes of particular pas- 
sages, that, he observes, you who 
only aim at the usefol, may be spa- 
red the trouble of examining the 
whole. Books are still preserved 
noted by Voltaire with a word of 
censui*e or approbation on the page 
itself, which was his usual practice. 
Formey com{^ined that the books he 
lent Voltaire were retun^d always 
disfigured by his remarks ; but he 
was a true Germaii wnler of the old 
class. 

A professional student should di- 
vide his readings into a um/brm 
reading which is useful, and mto a 
cUvirrsj/ted reading whioh is plea« 
sant Guy Fatin^ an eminent phy- 
sician and a man of letters^ had a 
just notion of this manner. He 
says, ^^ I daily read Hippocrates, 
Galen, Feme!, and other illustri^ 
ous masters of my profession ; this 
I call my profitable readihgs. I 
frequently read Ovid, Juvenal, Ho- 
race, Sepoca, Tacitus and others, 
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mod tfaoe are tof reereatkms." We 
iBOSt obtenre these distinctioQS, toe 
it frequently hap|)eQS that a laif yer 
or a physiciao, with great industry 
ODd love ol study, by giving to6 
muth to diTersified reading, may ut- 
terly neglect what should be his 
unitotini stoiiies. 

An autjipr is often cruelly morti- 
fied to find his vfoi% reposing on a 
harpsichofd or a table, with its 
vjr^n pa|^ I( was aipong ^e 
mortifications of Mickle, that the 
lord to whom he had dedicated his 
YPrsion of the Lusiad, had it long in 
hi^ possession, in the state he had re-„ 
chived it I How often also are Wk*- 
thors niprtified to perceive, that ge- 
nerally the first volume of their 
ivork is fouler than its brother! 
|t isi therefore, an advantage to 
oenapose in single volumes ; for then 
they fiatter themselves, a second 
would be acceptable; but most bodu 
are more read for curiosity than 
for pleasure ; and are dften looked 
into^ but rarely resumed. Authors 
are vain, but readers are caprici'^ 
ous. 

Readers may be classed into an 
infinite number of divisions ; but an 
author is a solitary being, who^ for 
the same relison he pleases one, 
must consequently displease another. 
To have too exalted a genius is more 
prgudicial for his celebrity, than 
lo iiave a moderate one; for we 
shall find that the most popular 
works are not of the highest value, 
but of the greatest usefulness. I 
could mention some esteemed wri- 
ters, whose works have attained a 
great number of editions, but whose 
minds were never yet inflamed by 
an accidental fervour of originsd 
genius. They instruct those who 
require instruction, and they please 
those, who are yet sufiiciently igno* 
raiit to discover novelty in their 
strictures; in a word they form 
taste, ratiier than impart genius. 
A Carlo Marat is a Raphael to 
those who have not studied a Ra- 
phael They may i^;>ply to them* 
selves the same observation Lucilius, 
the satirist, has made, that he did 
nsl write for Pernius, for Sppo, and 



for RtttiHus, persons einment far 
Aeir science, fanit for the Tarcntines, 
the Consentines, and the Sicilians. 
Montaigne has complained that he 
found his readers too learned, or 
too ignorant, and that he could only^ 
please a middle class, who have 
just learning enough to comprehend 
him. Congreve- says, there is in 
true beauty something which vulgar 
9Quls cannot admire. Balzac com- 
plains bitterly of readers; a period, 
he cries, shall have cost us the la- 
bour of a day ; we shall have dis- 
tilled into an essay the eii*ieiu:e nf our 
minds; it may be a. finiJiUed piece 
of art; and they think tliey arc in- 
dulgent when they proa ounce it Iq 
contain some pretty things, and 
that the style is not Imd I ThL'i-e 
is something; in exquisite Cfimposi- 
tion which ordinary reatlci^ cun 
never understand. 

Some will only read old books, as 
if there were no valuable truths to 
be discovered in modem ones, while 
others will only rc.u] new books, as 
if some valuable truth^i are not 
among the old. &i>me will not read 
a book, because they are acquiiintcd 
with the author ; by which trie read- 
er may be more injured than the 
author; othei*s iiot only read the 
book, but would al^o re^d tlie man ; 
by which the most ingenious author 
may be injured by th<± moat impt^r* 
tinent reader. 

An author would write with re- 
finement and delicacy ; the reader 
has neither ; if the author does not 
succeed he may be an intelli^ble,but 
9till an indifferent writer ; if he suc- 
ceeds that reader will reject him as 
an obscure writer ; vet the author 
will then be a highly nnibhed writer. 
Some readers complain of the ob- 
scurity of an author, and often they 
are right ; but there are some eyes 
to which almost every thing appears 
misty ; for a picture may be hung 
in its proper light, though for some 
it may be raised too high. One 
ought not to see every thing dis- 
tinctly, but only certain parts of it ; 
the imagination properly supplies 
the intermediate hnks. Hence are 
diarived what some consider tlie ob- 
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scurities of senius, which indeed are 
only the obvious fiart$ which it 
wishes to conceaL 

w. • 



For the Literary Magazine, 

THE ANCIENT ROMANCE. 

THE ancients had certainly no 
ideas of any composition approach- 
. ing to the form of the modem ro- 
mance. The first regular tale 
which was formed on the subject of 
love is^ I believe, acknowledged to 
be that of Theagenes and Chariclea, 
written by a christian bishop, Kelio- 
doras. Yet tlieir popular traditions 
were probably as mil of amorous 
incidents as those of any modem na- 
tion ; and tales of cmel nymphs and 
" despised love" were as frequently 
recorded by Grecian as by British 
peasants. Even the roughest and 
most uncouth of men were repre- 
sented as subdued by the power of 
love, and suffering those tortures 
which are usually considered as the 
lot of softer and more refined spirits 
alone. We are sickened with the 
sameness of imagery accompanying 
the pictures of love-sick shepherds 
and complaining boys, and tum from 
them with wonder and awe to the 
gloomy figure of the fierce and gi- 
gantic Cyclops pouring out to the 
wild rocks and caverns of his native 
.£tna the deep groans and lamenta- 
tions of a savage love. 

Yet will I go beside the sounding main, 
And to yon solitary crags complsun ; 
And, onward sorrowing by the sandy 

shores 
The scorn of Galatxa*s brow deplore : 
But sweetest Hope shall ever fill my 

heart, 
^or with iny latest, feeblest age depart, 

BIOX. 

The ludicrous introduction of the 
fictitious nymph Echo, with her 
courteous replies to the questions of 
despairifig swains, is of very anci- 
ent fabrication, and suits well with 
the grotesque image of the ^ylvao 



ddty. It is thus that Pnmidfts re- 
presents a conversation between the 
nymph and the god : 

Pan. Echo, attend the humble suit I 

move! ^ 

E,^no. ^ Move ! 

What makes Corisca render scorn for 
love? 

Her love. 
.What, gentle Echo, may Corisca bribe ? 

A bribe. 
Wilt thou to her my painful toil de« 
scribe? 

Ill describe. 
I seek occasion, but she flies tie still- 
Be stiD: 
And can yon promise that sheHl grant 
my will ? I uHll. 

Tlie following story in Pansanias 
is as romantic in its circamstances, 
and, if worked-up in the pastoral 
style of the writers of later days, 
might make as interesting an Arca- 
dian drama as the Aminta of Tasso 
or the Pastor Fido of Goarini. / 

Among the priests of Bacchus, 
while the city of Calydon yet stood^ 
was one named Coroesus, who loved 
the beautifiil virgin Callirhoe with 
the most ardent passion. He long 
wooed her with unremitting perse- 
verance ; he employed every art of 
persuasion, he exhausted every eflhft 
of fancy, to win her heart ; but the 
more violent his attachment grew, 
the more averse was she to listen to 
his praters ; and the more earnest 
the solicitations he used, the more 
cruel and determined was her re- 
pulse. In vain did he pursue her 
da^ and night like a shadow. In 
vam did he renew every art that 
had &iled him before. His pray« 
ers, his tears, his pursuit, all were 
in vam. At length he poured out 
his soul in prayer to the deity whon 
be served to tum the heart of his 
cmel tyrant, to make her at length 
feel the force of his passion, and see 
the barbarity of her own neglect. 
The god heard him, and to grant 
the request of his beloved servant 
did all that Bacchus could do. The 
people of Calydon were suddenlf 
seized with an epidemic phrensy 
which raged among theni) and ros 
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sembled in its effects the most vio- 
lent ^ paroxysms of drunkenness. 
Nombers perished daily in raving 
fits. No ^re could be found for 
the disease, which increased con- 
tinually both in violence and extent 
In this extremity, such among 'the 
citizens as yet retained the use of 
their reason consulted the oracle br 
means of their holy doves which 
diey kept in their temple, and which 
were the constant messengers be- 
tween them and the Divinity. The 
winged embassadors began their 
journey through the air, nor rested 
till they perched on the tall oaks of 
Dodona. They delivered &ithfuUy 
the object of their misuon, and soon 
returned to Calydon with the an- 
swer <tf Jove, which required that a 
noble vir^n should be sacrificed to 
appease the pfiended deities. The 
lovdiest maids of the city were as- 
sembled in the temple, and the fatal 
lot foU on the loveliest of them all, 
Ae cruel Callirhoe. The appointed 
day arrive(i The devoted victim 
was led before the altar of Bacchus. 
As yet it was unknown to ally but 
those in whose presence the lots had 
been cast, who was the unhappv 
▼irgin. destined to profHtiate the of- 
fended heavens. It fell to the lot 
of Corcesus to immolate the victim ; 
but when he approaclied the altar 
a sudden trembling seized on all his 
firame ; he hastily tore off the white 
veil which yet concealed the face of 
his Callirhoe. But the die was 
cast, and what had been done was 
now irrevocable. He lifted the fa- 
tal knife to strike, but found it tra- 
poBsible to execute his purpose. At 
inigth with one desperate eflfort he 
phinged it, not into the bosom of his 
Callirhoe, but his own, and died in- 
stantly at the feet of her beloved. 
Hm tragical end produced the effect 
which ail the exertions of his life 
had &iled to accomplish. The 
heart of the virgin was turned, and 
the object of the God being accom- 
plished, hb anger ceased. Bui Cal- 
lirhoe did not long survive her un- 
happy lover ; she tell into a deep 
melancholy for his death, and thence 
into roadness^ and soon afterwards 



drowned hersdf in- a neighbouring 
spring, which received its name 
from her. 



For the Literar\f Magazine. 
THE REFLECTOR. 

HO. Vlll. 

To the Reflector. 

SIR, 

NOTWITHSTANDING I made, 
and you accepted, a promise to write 
something of a more lively nature 
for your paper than the last number, 
on the subjea you have chosen, yet, 
since I saw you last, I have become 
somewhat grave myself, and am 
therefore less able to fulfil my pro-' 
mise. I believe the only character 
I can support with decency is that 
of a narrator : I will therefore give 
you some part of the history of my 
life, and show you, by my example^ 
how you ought to feel, and conse- 
quently to write, on the first morn- 
ing of the year. 

In the earliest part of my life I 
lived, as children frequently do, 
with my parents. They inhabited 
a neat farm-house near ■ 'w I 
think I can still see my brothers 
sitting in the large recess of a coun- 
try fire-place, in company with your 
humble servant, enjoying ourselves 
in the best manner we could, while 
winter stormed without, and gave 
us a truer relish of the comforu of 
a good fire-side. This was fre- 
quently our station. Here many a 
new year's moroing have I drank a 
fhll glass of my mother's best home- 
made wine, and wished her and my 
Either a happy new year. My fa- 
ther was one of those good old meu 
who, notwithstanding their own age, 
are willing to see their children act 
as they once did themselves. He 
possessed solid sense ; yet he loved 
'* fun," even when he grew old, and 
he did not forget that he was once 
young himself; and, though his 
children exten4ed the definition of 
the word '^ fua" farther than be did, 
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vity, he did not blame tbcm for pos- 
sessing less. Accordingly, every 
new year's morning lie permitted 
us to amuse ourselves as we thought 
proper, provided it was consistent 
with decency and Imtocenc^. Fre- 
quently he would permit us to shoot, 
but it was always at a mark in one 
of the adjoining fields. By this ma- 
nceuvre we we^e IhsefiBibly improv- 
ed in the art of handling a gun with 
dexterity, and using it with e^ct ; 
for I must observe, as I go on, that 
he was always desirous that our 
amusements should be coiidudve to 
our improvement 

But I am 'going, as my father used 
to say, ^ round Robin Hood's bam.** 
I promised to write, in order to show 
you there may be good reasons for 
celebrating the end c^ aa old year^ 
or the beginning of a new one. 
During my childhood I generally 
celebrated it, as you observed in your 
last paper, because it was the cos- 
torn ; iMit, smce I am grown up, I 
have always had m^ reasons : whe» 
ther good or not, you or your read- 
ers are at liberty to determine. 

I suppose you- know I came into 
this world the last day of th^ year, 
A. D. ir»*. Consequently, the day 
on which' I becaihe free from the 
service of a not yety good maMer, 
with whom I learned my trade, pre- 
ceded new year*s day but a very 
little time. This circumstance made 
The celebrate it with a joyful heart 
1 gave myself up to all the joys 
\i^hicli a sense of freedom, hof>e, 
confidence, health, and youth could 
inspire. I penetrated, that is, as 
far as I was able, the gloom of futu- 
rity ; I rejoiced that the days of 
servitude were passed ; that I was 
no longer compelled to work with- 
cMt rccompence, as I thought, for a 
man who undervalued ray services ; 
that I was now no longer a boy, but a 
man, an independent being, who 
" would not call the king his uncle ;** 
that 1 was now about commencing a 
new career, to act as 1 pleased, 
without controul or contradiction. 
These thoughts naturally arose out 
of my situation. Have you ever 



seen a bird, ^hichlutt jort iteOfr to 
escape from the cage A its keeper* 
where it had been long confined ? 
With what transport it yields itself 
to the enfoyment of all the defighta 
of liberty I how gaily it sings Smm 
the top of some sheltering tree, cal- 
ling the feathered Inhabitanu of the 
forest, as if to say, ^ behold, 1 am 
also free | I will traverse with yon 
the unbounded fields of air ; I will 
seek my food, my enfoyments, where 
Nature herself has pUced them.** 
Such was my situation ! My booom 
swelled with inexpressible tnosport? 
f strutted aboot wKh an air of haisdi^ 
tlness and defiance; my feet disdiSii- 
ed the ground ; I seemed to tread 
the air. ^ Who," said n«y hearty 
^ who is greater, who Is better thaor 
lam?" lamaman; whoismoref 
These reflections were connected 
with the wy I commonly felt on % 
new year's morning. I th c r c fa i e 
celebrated it wHh transport oa tte 
first year of mv life ; as the time 
when, at last, i commenced a neir 
kind of existence. I suflbred no nn^ 
pleasant reoollections to intrude on 
my mind. The past was gone, tlie 
fhture was before me, and, whatever 
joys reason could not expect, hiofps 
promised. 

The first year of my freedom wav 
passed, as human life frequently is| 
sometimes in the enjoyment of ffnAf 
at others, in the endurance of evil, 
in the recollection of the past, ther 
improvement of the present, and 
planning schemes for the future.- 
Futurity, at that period of life, m§^ 
fords to almost all men a most fruiu 
M source of pleabure ; the mind ie 
then elated by hope ; she dressee 
every prospect in the brightest co- 
lours; she sufiers not disappoinU 
ment to blot the ideal pictore ; she 
raises desires in Che mind which 
soon riiMrn into expectations ; Ch«fee 
she represents as probabilities, and 
alt last induces us to believe thejr 
will become realities. 

At the beginning of the next year 
I rejdlGed at the prosperity of mf* 
professional affairs, and the prospect, 
of its continuahce. Tliis year was 
rendered dear to my remmnhnuiDe 
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by a dfSnmstaiiee die roost ddight- 
Ibl) and, at the iame time, the most 
tormenting, that can occui* in the 
history of man ; my bosom felt the 
inibence of love ; that passion which 
creates a new kind of existence in 
the breast of man; that passion 
which incorporates the happiness^ 
and even the misery of another with 
his own feelings, and makes him 
•ensible to the sensations flowing 
from the emotions which agitate the 
bosom of a being, whose existence is 
not positively connected with his 
own. 

How shall I describe that happy 
period ! what terms shall I use to 
convey to yon an idea of all the 
pleasures I enjoyed during the time 
of our courtship ! Before that time 
every powerful emotion arose from 
motives which centered in self, and 
every desire terminated in its gra- 
tification ; but no sooner was I in 
love than the object of my passion 
became as another self, a part of 
my own being, whose interest could 
no more be independent of my 
own, than I could be insensible to 
tlie pain which disease might intro- 
duce into my frame. The object of 
my afiections was young, lovely, and 
virtuous ; of pleasing manners and 
refined conversation ; to me she 
seemed a l)eing of a superior kind ; 
more noble, more elevated, more en* 
chanting than any woman I had ever 
seen. 1 had intended to describe 
her ; but, should I tell you she was 
tail and graceful in her person, and 
beautiful with respect to features, 
See., it would only convey an indefi- 
nite idea. I would tell you the ad- 
'ventui'es of my courtship ; but I find 
that all those pleasing scenes con- 
nected with it, which memory still 
revives, cannot be impressed on 
paper. I could tell yon of our first 
interview; the fears I felt; the 
hopes I enteitained ; and the sub« 
jects of our conversation : but they 
wovdd ptojge uninteresting, for they 
wouM wanfthat life, that animation, 
with which I recollect them ; they 
would be like a map of a beautiful 
country, which present* a true out- 
line, marks its mountain?; riversi 
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8cc, bnt wants aH those attractions 
which a view of the country itself 
affinrds. 

We were married, and I posses* 
sed aU I had desired. Would not 
vou, with all 3roar solemnity, have 
been ga^f at the termination of a 
year which had given you so much 
happiness? I am persuaded you ^ 
would. I celebrated it with grati- 
tude and delight 

Bnt you wiU ask me why I cele- 
brated another, another, and anoi- 
ther ? One year I fiwnd myself a 
father, and I fbtt all the delights, to- 
gether with the anxieties of one. 
1 felt sensations new to me ; I found 
myself of still more importance. A 
little helpless being depended on me 
for every thing which could con- 
duce to its comfort I delighted 
in caressing it, in observing its 
growth, its first smile, its earliest 
lispings, and progressive improve- 
ment Seversd other years I cele- 
brated for the same reason. I be- 
came the father and supporter of a 
numerous femily. I saw myself 
renewed in my children, and anti- 
cipated the time when they would 
become ornaments of society, and 
supporters of their country ; when 
they would imitate their parent's 
virtues, without his vices. 

You will doubUess ask, were none 
of the years of your life sullied by 
misfortune ? Did prosperity always 
smile upon you ? Were you never 
affiicted by sickness, or depressed 
by penury? Did anguish never 
rend ^our bosom at witnessing the 
suSenngs of those you loved, or the 
disobedience of your children ? Yes I 
but I reflected that things might 
have been much worse. I could not 
expect to pass through this work! 
without bearing my load of care, 
and when misfortunes did assail 
me, though I sufiered beneath their 
pressure, I rejoiced when they were 
gone. 

Even now, though no longer 
young, I find mquent occasions for 
rejoicing. One year, my eldest son 
married. I rejoiced at his happi- 
ness. I recollected my own wed- 
ding> and felt a pleasiwe in recale 
9 
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Ung it to mindy With aU the train 
of agreeable remembrances wttli 
which it is connected. Thus, though 
my life has beeti distinguished by no 
peculiar circumstances, I have ge* 
nerally found ample caose-for grati- 
tQde and joy ; and when it so liap^ 
pened that I could ndt rejoice for 
the good the last year had prodoced, 
I ^xul^ in the hopes of the next. 
When I grow old and infirm, and 
the days ioeme when I shall proba- 
bly have r^ison to say, << I hare n^ 
pleasure in them," I nrast then ti^ 
to reconcile myself to nty Mtaadon, 
refoice that my race is almost run, 
Bad that, though my body shall soon 
f^ moulder in the dust^" my soul 
ahall wing its flight to that blessed 
country where it shall 

** nourish in immortal youth. 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements. 
The wreck of matter^ and the crush of 

worlds.** 
January 23^ 1806. ltcario. 

My friend has been foithftil to his 
promise, as far as intention can go ; 
but whether he has proved that we 
ought to rejoice at the time in ques- 
tion or not, I will not take upon me 
to determine. • There are some 
people so happily disposed, that they 
can rejoice at the good they enjoy, 
and, when evils come, instead of la- 
menting, they are thankful that they 
are not of a more severe nature. 
This seems to be the case with ray 
correspondent, though I suspect he 
•has only drawn the bright side of 
the picture, with just so much shade 
as was su£Bcient to give the colour- 
ing its. proper eflRcct. He has, at all 
events, told a tale that may please 
many of my readers beiier than my 
solemn reflections on the same sub- 
ject VALVERDl. 
February Why 1806. 

For tHt Literary Magazine, 

ON POETICAL KXBRKSSIOK. 

ONE of the chief distinctions of 
^poetry is a peculiarity of phrase; 



for no mechanical arrangetBanta^ 
not even senUment or imagery, since 
prose may possess ^l these qualitieai 
can form the true distinctionbetween 
verse and prose. The genuine 
language of poetry is totally distinct 
from prosaic composition, and the 
charm consists in its distance from 
Camiliar language. From this prtifr- 
ciple may we account for the ex- 
treme delight found in the ancient 
dassips, which, with some, has risen 
to such extravagance. A judicious 
critic will allow, that a passage la 
Pope may rival one in Virgil ; and 
it might happen, that the modem 
excelled the ancient But the plea- 
sure ma^ not be equal in the nno- 
dem as m the ancient ; nor is this 
a mere artificial notion ; but, on the 
contrary, it is a natural emotion. 
The ancient ei^oys the peculiar fe- 
licity of employing a style which to 
us must be immaculate ; a magnifi- 
cence of sound, and a novel^r of 
combination; we are oflfended by 
no feebleoess of terms, and no fa- 
miliarity of expression. A phrase, 
which mi^t have been common to 
every ordmary versifier in the days 
of Virgil, may to us be very gracefiil ; 
and thus ideas, which woiSd excite 
no attention in a modem, may charm 
in an ancient Hence too, modem 
poeis, who write English verse, 
wilhcMit genius or taste, have often 
composed in Latin with some pow- 
ers. We no doubt discover a hun- 
dred beauties in Horace and VirgU, 
which could not have been such to 
their contempomrtes, because the 
language was not sufficiently temote 
from chem. 1 shall give two very 
poetical expressions in Vir^l, 
whiph I now recollect, and ha has 
many similar oneSb These felicitous 
expresaons, full of the true spirit of 
poetiy, were probably no novelties 
when he wrote them. The poet 
.says, ^ Dum trefiidant ala" and 
^ soNiFiKS," where, in the first, 
wingM are unders(ood for bird9^ and 
in the second, MountUng-feet for 
hor^ea^ The effect for the cause. 
MiUon is fond of roetonomy ; the 
efficient fiir the eflfect He has the 
eounding akhemy. The general for 
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tiie particular : «o 9iiake the grisltf 
terror. All this is highly poetical 
expression. Dryden, in versifying 
the celebrated simile of Virgil's 
nightingale, has happily called the 
young, " the unfeathered innocence :'* 
how superior to " the young birds I" 

Virgil has also, In his Georgics, 
an expression, so truly inimitable^ 
that our language appears not to 
i^fford a correspondent delicacy. 
When the poet describes Eurydice 
at the moment before she is wound- 
ed by the snake concealed in the 
grass, as if animated by a prescient 
ftrvour, he exclaims, " moriiura 
pueUa." The reader of taste feels 
an emotion of surprise and curiosity. 
Translate this happy word literally 
into prose, and the grace, must be 
as fugitive as Eurydice herself, <' the 
maid about to die." The cliarm 
arises, if I may so express myself^ 
from the concise amplitude of idea 
the single word conveys. All our 
^ translators have failed in catching 
the evanescent beauty: Dryden 
calls her the dying bride; Trapp 
translates she doomed to death ; 
while Warton denominates her the 
fated maid*. In none of tliese is a 
similar emotion raised in the mind 
of the reader, which he receives 
from the moritura. Dryden's, in- 
deed, is most &u]ty, and Warton's 
the least ; ydt/ated is a general idea, 
and loses that delicate shade of ai>- 
propriation, of the about to die. This 
phrase, indeed, which each poet, in 
his zeal for a lofty style, carefully 
i^unS| is the only true one in this 
place. 

In an inferior degree, we may ex- 
tend our principle to modern lan- 
guagea; for, to me, it has often ap- 
peared, that a passage from Tasso 
has given to an English reader a 
pleasure which a native cannot ex* 
perience ; the pleasure arismg from 
a language whose graces have not 
become farpiliar by ordinary recur- 
rence. 

The effect of the same principle 
may be traced in our own earlier 

♦ The term maid, in this, place, is a 
fflMrosical blunder. 



writers. One of their peculiar 
charms is their ancient style ; and 
certain phrases, which are generally 
understood, delight, like a painting ' 
which is just embrowned and mel- 
lowed by the hand of time. If we 
contrast a fine passage in Shake- 
speare, with a rival one in a modem 
poet, allowbg them eqilal force, 
we should not hesitate to give the 
preference to the elder bard. The 
lively pleasure with which some 
men of taste read Chaucer may be 
ascribed to their sensibility of a 
language, which displays many gra* 
ces, invested with that novelty of 
poetical expression, which woul4 
cease to strike were they familiar. 
The venerable dignity of the Scrip- 
tures much depends upon their an- 
cient style, and their simplicity, de- 
lightful in the old English, would 
evaporate, transfused into moderu 
language. 

One of the weakest arguments, * 
therefore, urged by modem transla- 
tors of the Bible, in favour of new 
versions, is, that the style of the an- 
cient one is obsolete. Their mo-i 
dermzinga have sometimes a ludi* 
crous effect: for instance, instead 
of the spirit of God moved ufion the 
face of the waters, Purver has it mO" 
ved a-tofi of the waters. Another 
translator thinks it much more dig- 
nified to call Job a certain ofnUent 
gentleman, than simply a rich man 
of Uz. He turns fiuoiicans into ex* 
cise men; elders into Jitstices ; 
David's chief cafitain, into genera* 
Uesimo, with many improvements 
of the like nature. 

One of the roost difficult branches 
in modem poetry, or in the poetical 
' art, in all ages of refinement, is, the 
formation of a new style, or poetical 
diction. This demands not only a 
superior genius, but a suspicion 
may arise that our language in this 
respect is nearly exhausted. And 
this will appear, if we examine the 
finest compodtions published within 
the last thirty years ; where one 
eminent defect will often be preva- 
lent ; that the general cast of the 
language has little variation ; ex« 
pressions ate interwoven, which the 
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poet nicel/ picked oat of the per- 
lorroanc^s of his predecessors, to 
embroidier bis own ; and though, 
sometimes, a new combination of 
ide^ or felicity of sabject, renders 
« poem interesting} yet the poetical 
treasury of diction receives bat few 
accessions. 

This has been an efiect felC by 
ipany poets. Milton, whose notions 
of poetry were of the mo^t exalted 
pature, when he proposed cbmpos- 
ing an epic, perceived the necessity 
of constructing a new diction, or, as 
himself expresses it, io build the 
lijfiy rhyme. In his smaller produc- 
tions, he was satisfied to employ the 
language of his cpnte^nporaries, (>e« 
cause, in a short composition, h^ 
inieht form new combinations of 
style, withoot pursuing any particu- 

gr system. What, Uierefore, ha^ 
lis grieat'poet' attempted I An in- 
trodpction pf all t^e happiest idioms 
of 'every language with which his 
extensive learning was acquainted. 
Hebraisms and Grecisms, Latinisms 
nnd Italianisms, poured themselves 
into ^is copious mind; and what 
Johnson has termed the fiedantry qf 
Mm stylty true taste will, perhaps, 
{icknowledge as an attempt to seize 
on those felic^tiqu^' expressions 
which more nicely rev^( our sensa- 
tions. * Dryden adorned his lan- 
guage also with many Latinisms; 
and ^ope is acknowledged to have 
formed a diction which in his day 
had aU the attractions of novelty. 
Of all our poets, Qray had the live- 
Uest sensibility for this beauty, ^hich 
he has expressed by vforde that 
hum. A poet of his abilityj^ who 
studied so much, and product so 
little, seems to show that he could 
not satisfy his own delicacy of taste, 
in the creation of a new poetical 
diction ;''a^d this, I think, appears 
by those few exquisite performances 
he has left, for sumost every expres- 
sion In the poetry of Cray appears 
to have been imitated from his pre- 
decessbrSi' ' He jusftiy observes that 
the language of the age U never the 
language ^fiqetry. What he has 
given evinces his aim ; and we may 
conclude that it is one of the grand 



characteristics of modem poetrvt 
and one of the greatest obstacles la 
that pleasmg art 

Whenever, in the progress of re- 
finement, the poetical language be- 
comes thus difficult, it b jjaervable 
that true genius, often weary with 
imitatively echoing the establishe4 
diction, at once fells back into the 
manner of the earlier poets. Some 
expressions of our elder writers have 
a marvellous effect in modern verse. 
The fioet Rousseau has, in many of 
his compositions, essayed to seize on 
the ngrvetS of Marot, by copying his 
style, but his strained amctation pro- 
duces a disagreeable effi^t. Church- 
Ill rejected an artificial diction, and 
too often versifies like Oldham ; for 
an editor of this poet's works has 
contrasted passages from the moden^ 
satirist, which equM the discor^ 
dance of Oldliam^s verse. Wheti 
Churchill introduces a poetical ex- 
pression froip our elder poets, it has 
often a very pleasing enect Cow- 
per, and his imitatprs, can only be 
considered as having assumed the 
diction and manner of our old poets | 
a critical feeling perceives, in their 
blank verse, the tones of Shake- 
^are. 

This retrogreanon has assume^ 
a new form, and has probably reach- 
ed its utmost point in our own times. 
In the hands of Wordsworth and 
Southey, the poetical style has 
dwindled down to the level of abso^ 
lute talk : not to the talk of the well- 
bred and enlightened, but of down* 
and chambermaids. The current of 
foshion, which ha^ risen so strongly 
(n favour of this false simplicity, is 
probably turning, and, in a ^ort 
time, the school of Southey will be 
extinct 

It has been considered as a poe- 
tical beauty to aggrandise the httle 
by the pomp of expression. When 
objects, or circumstances, by their 
exility or meanness would occasion 
no agreeable sensation, some have 
thou^t it an evidence of higher art 
to dignify them by grandeur of 
aurle ; ia a word, as I heard a man 
6t genius say of a painter, he knew 
to give dignity to a dunghilU Bui 
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this has often been carried to esccess, 
by a fitftidious refinement Bdleau 
bias been applauded because he 
first applauded himself, which, by 
the bye, is a certain way of securing^ 
the approbation of many, for having 
raised into poetical language the 
simple idea m his wearing a wjg at 
the age of fifty«eight, in these lines : 

Mais aajourdhtu, qu*enfin la vieUesse 

est venuSy 
Sofis mm hxoL cheveuz bUmds deja 

toate chenoe, 
A jett6 snr ma. t6te, avee ses dmgts 

pesans, 
Onse lustres complea, sarchaig€s de 

trcMsans. 

To me there appears a puerility in 
these celebrated lines ; the descrip- 
tion Is exact, and the expression 
beautiful ; but does not the poet de- 
base his art ? When the r^er re- 
coUects the vng^ must he not smile 
at this mock niblime ? I will give 
an instance where, on the contrary, 
the Idea is great, and the expression 
mean. Pope ha^ been parodied and 
ridiculed for the following lines on 
lord Mansfield : 

Grac'd as thou art, with all the pow'r 

of words. 
So known, so honoured at the Motue cf 

The pathos is here In the expression, 
not in the idea ; for if we employ 
here the word eenatef as Pope him- 
self has elsewhere done, in paving 
a similar compliment to the duke 
of Argyle, there will be nothing ridi*' 
colons ; the foniiliarity or theexpres- 
sion is the only cause of this unforr 
tunate {Musage. When words are 
not familiar, tljey take away from 
the offisnce which some ideas may 
give, in common terms. Homer has 
been ridiculed by certain critics, for 
having so minutely described tiie 
dog Argus, lyin^ on a dunghill, near- 
ly devoured by vermin. The anno- 
tator then observes, *< It is certain 
that the vermin which Homer men- 
tions, would debase our poetry; 
but in the Greek that very word is 
7u>6k and sonorous^ XinoiAt^Un/* 



Here then is a word which can give 
dignity to a circumstance very of- 
fensive in itself; but we cannot at 
present, I think, decide whether » 
this word, which appears to us so 
noble and sonorous, sJfected an an- 
cient Greek in the same manner. 
All that appears cerUin, is, that 
the JUvft^lj^m of Homer is a noble 
and sonorous term to our ear, and 
has not the debasing fiimiliarity of 
corresponding English words. 

As another prodf to show the ef-. 
feet of expressions that are not fa- 
miliar, I shall quote Kaimes, who 
has a curious observation, which 
seems to relate to this subject, 
though by him applied ta a diflferent 
purpose. He writes, << A sea pros- 
pect is charming, but we soon tire 
of an unbounded prospect It wouki 
not give satisfecuon to say, that it is 
too extensive ; for why should not a 
prospect be relished, however ex- 
tensive ?** But employ a foreign 
term^ and say that it is /ro^ vaate^ 
we enquire no farther ; a term that 
ft notJamHiar makes an imfiresdon^ 
and cafitivatea weak reason. This 
observation accounts for a mode of 
writing formerly in common use, 
that ot stuffing our language with 
Latin words and phrases. It also 
throws light upon the reverence en- 
tertained by Roman catholidt for 
the Latin language. Protestants, by 
making the disuse of Latin in reli- 
gious offices a point of conscience, 
cannot comprehend the peculiar 
energy and sanctity which this lan- 
guage possesses, in the apprehension 
of Romanists, The " Ave Maria'* 
of the Romanist is as much or more 
superior to the equivalent phrase 
in his own language, as the ^' hail" 
of our Bible and poetical English is 
superior to the how d^ye do of our 
common dialect. 

Purity of language is not a cha- 
racteristic of style in an age of re- 
finement Gibbon observes that, in 
a polite age, in which a languid is 
thoroughly cultivated, every writer 
who is a man of education, of let- 
ters, and of taste, speaks nearly the 
same language ; and very often ge^ 
tdua and eloqucn/^Cy instead of being 
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companioos to furiiyy are enemies 
to it, by diverting; Uie attention to 
nobler aims. BouHourB «s mucli 
purer than either Comeille or Bayle. 
The g:reat writers will s^itoudy 
domiciliate the most elegant foreign 
idkHns, and hence the Latinisms of 
Johnson, and the GalUcisms of Gib- 
bon. The nore exqii«ute our taste^ 
the more dedrous are we of expres- 
sing its exQuisiteness ; no writer 
complains ot paudty ci expresaioa 
in the first progress of taste ; for it 
is long before we are aware of the 
difficulty of giving the dielicacies of 
conceptuNi) and communicatiag the 
precise quantity of our feelings. A 
refined writer is willing to lose some- 
thing of idiomatic laogu^e^ to gain 
aomething of expressive language. 
Some of cmr finest idioms become 
common; and a writer then at- 
tempts to give an equivalent in 
sense, that may not offend by Hs 
commonness ; and this attempt, per- 
baps^ may arise into affectation. 
The more polished a language be- 
comes, certain significant expres- 
sions become obsolete ; a complaint 
made by . some writers who were 
more solicitous of forcible, than of 
elegant expression. We arc not to 
be censured too se\^rely for an occ^ 
sional adoption of a foreign phrase, 
though this permission may degene- 
rate mto licentiousness with unskiU 
ful writers. 

From all this we may infor^ that 
the diction of poetry is the |)pet's 
greatest diiliculty. It is a misfor^ 
lune attending the progress of art. 
It is our opulence that produces this 
poverty ; for we may say with the 
ancient Romans, alluding to their 
numerous conquests, tue perish^ iic-* 
cause ofQur abundance, 

P. 



/•or the Jdterary Magazine. 

ON HABITUATING OURSELVES TO 
AN INDIVIDUAL PUESUIT. 

TWO things in human life are at 
continual variance ; and if we caa« 



not escape from the oae, we m«K 
lose the other} disatisfiictioa and^ 
pleasure. t)issatis£actioa,or enmui^ ia 
ap afflicting sensation, if we may thus 
express it, from a want of sensation ; 
and pleasure is more pleasure ac* 
cordmg to the quantity of sen^tion. 
Let us mvent a scheme, by which at 
once we repel enmiiy ai^d acquire 
and augment pleasure. Sensation is 
received. according to the capacity of 
our organs ; our organs qnay be al- 
most incredibly improYed by prac- 
tice; as in the cases of the blind, who 
have a finer tact, and the jeweller, 
who has a finer sight, than other 
men, who are not so much hiterest* 
ed in refining their viskm and their 
touch. Intense devotion to aif ob- 
ject must, therefore, present means 
of deriving more numerous and 
keener pleasuirs from that object 

Hence the poet, long employed on 
a poem, has received a quantity of 
pleasure, which no reader can ever 
feel i and hence one reader receives 
a quantity of pleasure unfelt by ano- 
ther. In the progress of any pur- 
suit, there are a hundred delioioos 
sensationB, which are too intellectual 
to be embodied by language. Every 
artist knows what uncommon com- 
binations his medltattons produce ; 
and though some, too imperfect, or 
too subtile, resist his powers of dis- 
playing them to others, yet between 
the thought that first gave rise to his 
d^ign, and each one which appears 
in it, there are innumerable mter- 
mediate sensations, which no man 
felt but himself. These pleasures 
are in number according to the in- 
tenseness of his faculties, and th^ 
quantity of his labour. 

Though this remark alludes to 
works of art, I would not confine it 
to these pursuits ; for any employ* 
ment, from the manufiicturii)g of 
pins, to the construction of philoso- 
phical systenvs, appears susceptible 
of similar pleasures. We shall see 
.that every individual can exert tha^t 
quantity of mind necessary to hi^ 
wants, and adapted to his situation ; 
and that the quaUty of pleasure ia 
notiUingm the present question^ For 
\ thipk th^t we are misukea ooa^ 
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OBitunl; the gradadons of humsto 
felicity. It at first appears, that an 
astroDomer, rapt in abstraction^ 
ivhile he gazes on a star, must feel 
more exc^uiute delight than a far- 
mer who IS conducting his team ; or 
a poet must experience a higher 
gratification in modulatki^ verses, 
than a trader in arranging sums. 
But, in truth, the happiness of the 
ploughman and the trader may be as 
sads&ctory as that of the astronomer 
and the poet Our mind can only be 
conversant with those sensations 
which surround us, and possessing 
the skill of managing thenty we can 
form an artificial .felidty ; it is cer- 
tain, that what the soul does not feel, 
no more affects it, than what the^ye 
does not see. It is thus that the mean 
trader, habituated to low pursuits, 
can never be unhappy because he is 
not the general of an army ; for 
this idea of felicity. he ha^ never 
harboured. The philosopher, ^ho 
gives his entire years to mental 
pursuits, is never unhappy because 
he is not in possession of an India^i 
opulence, for the idea of accumulat* 
ing this exotic splendour has neve'r 
entered tlie range of his desires. Na- 
ture, an Impartial mother, renders fe- 
licity as perfect in tlie schod-boy wlto 
lashes his top, as in the astronomer 
who regulates his star. The thing 
contained can only be equal to the 
container ; a full glass is as fiill as a 
fiill bottle ; and a human soul may 
be as much satisfied, in the lowest 
of human beings, as in the highest 
In this devotion to a particular 
object, what philosophers call the 
ASSOCIATING IDEA oxists in all 
its activity and energy ; and it may 
be rendered productive of the sen- 
sations we desire ; for, when at- 
tached to one pursuit, this idea will 
generally point and conduct our 
thoughts to it. The associating pow- 
er is a sovereign seated on his throne, 
while all our other ideas bend to- 
wards and obey its mandates. 
Hence the persons who experience 
then*. conpUtest happiness are, a 
student in the midst of his books ; 
an artist among his productions ; a 
farmer anud his lands ; a merchant 



is his trade; a horseman in his me- 
nagerie ; a captain in his ship, Sea 
These are all persons who respect* 
ively enjoy more real felicity at those 
hoars than in any other portion of 
their lives. 

Many peculiar advantages attend 
the cultivation of one master passion, 
or occupation. In superior minds 
it is a sovereign that exUes othersi 
and in inferior minds it enfeebles 
pernicious propensities. It majr 
tender us useful to our fellow citi* 
zens, and, what is of great conse- 
(juence, it imparts the most perfect 
independence to the individual. 
The more also the sovereign passion 
is directed to intellectual gratifica- 
tions, the more exalted and perfect 
n its independence. It is observed, 
bf a great mathematician, that a 
geometrician would not be unhappy 
in a desert 

. We might therefore recommend 
the same unity in life, which gives 
^och a value When found in a pic- 
ture or a poem. This unity of de- 
sign, with a centripetal force, draws 
together all the rays of our existence, 
and the more forcibly it draws, the 
more perfect is human felicity. But 
lis regardless of this, we yield Our- 
selves to a distracting variety of 
Opposite pursuits with an equal pas- 
sk», our soul is placed amid a oon- 
tiiiual shock of ideas, and happiness 
is lost by mistakes. How often, 
when accident has turned the mind 
firmlv to one object^ does it discover 
that its occupation is another name 
for happiness ; for this occupation is 
a means of escaping from incongni- 
-oos sensations. It secures us from 
the dreadfol and dark vacuity- of 
aoul, as Well as from the terrible 
whirt wind of ideas ; reason itself is 
passion, but passion fiill of serenity. 

It is observable of those, who have 
devoted themselves to an individual 
object, that its importance b incre- 
dible enlarged to their view. Close 
attention magnifies like a micros- 
cope; but we may apologize for 
their seetning extravag^ance, by ob- 
serving that they really perceive 
excellences not discovered by others. 
I confess this passion has been 
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sometimes carried to amnsiiig ex- 
tremes : literary history afibrds nu- 
roerous Instances. Most travellers, 
indeed, see but one set of objects. 
Amongthese,thisexclasive direction 
of the mind is most remarl^able in 
the antiquarian and the landscape 
painter, since they see in the green 
hill and the mouldering wall, exactly 
the things which are generally in- 
vidble to these who pass their lives 
upon the spot 

In reading Dr. Bumey's Musical 
Travels, it would seem that music 
was the prime object of human life. 
Richardson the painter, in his trea- 
tise on his beloved art, closes all by 
affirming, that Raphael is not onfy 
equals mtt ntperior to a Virgil^ or 
a Uvy^ or a ThucydideSy or a Ho- 
mer! And he proceeds, bjr ac- 
quainting the world, how pamdng 
can reform our manners, increase 
our opulence, honour, and power. 
Our lively enthusiast says, else- 
where. " Painting is the utmost li- 
mit of human power, in the com- 
munication of ideas. History begins, 
poetry raises higher, sculpture goes 
yet fartfier, but painting completes 
and perfects." Denina, in his Re- 
volutions of Literature, tells us, 
that to excel in historical composi- 
tion requires more ability than is 
exercised by the excelling roaster 
of any other art ; because it requires 
not only the same erudition, genius, 
imagination, taste, &c, necessary for 
a poet, a painter, or a philosopher, 
.but the historian must also have 
• some peculiar qualifications. I think 
it was after this publication he be- 
came a historian. Helvetius, an en- 
Uiusiast in the fine arts and polite 
literature, has composed a poem on 
happiness, and imagines that it con- 
sists in an exclusive love of the cul- 
tivation of letters and the arts. All 
this, perhaps, may show that the 
more intensely we attach ourselves 
to an individual object, our sensations 
are more numerous, and more fer- 
vidly alive than those who break 
the fiDrce of their feelings in attempt- 
ing to strike on a variety of objects, 
and if this is true, we may conclude 



that it is one great 
happiness; 
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For the Literary Magazine. 

A SKETCH OF THB POET 
SPENSER. t 

THE &me of this poet, however 
great during his lifetime, seems to 
nave excited no inquiry into his pa- 
rentage. He hiniself informs us, 
that he was bom in 

— — merry London, my most kind- 
ly nurse. 

That to me gave this life's first nadve 
source. 

Though from anodier place I take my 
name, 

A house of ancient fame. 

But though Spenser alludes repeat- 
edly to his gentle birth, and claims 
kindred with several persons of rank, 
his parents are entirely unknown. 
It appears from one of the sonnets, 
that tne christian name of his mother 
tpas Elisabeth ; and this Is all we 
know. The birth of the poet b con- 
jectured to have taken place about 
1553 ; but the first event of his life, 
which has been ascertained, Is his 
admission as a sizer of Pembroke 
Hall, in Cambridge, 1569, where he 
acquired the degree of bachelor and 
master of arts in 1573-3 and 1576. 
Here commenced his intimacy with 
Gabriel Harvey. He seems to have 
been disappmnted, either in his 
views of a fellowship, or of some 
other academical distinction, Which 
has not prevented his gratitude to 
bis alma mater from breaking forth 
in his account of the Ouze, who 



-doth by Hundngdon and 



Cambridge fiit ; 
My mother Cambridge, whom, as wiiK 

a crown. 
He doth adorn, and is adorned of it. 
With many a gende muse, and many a 

leaniedwit. 
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^e oniversitf, SpcnBer 
teems to have retired to some friends 
in the north. Of the cauae of his 
joomeyyor his occupation while with 
Aem, we have no record. Here 
he composed, besides lesser poems^ 
the Shepherd's Calendar ; a work 
which, in some places, exhibits a 
beautiful model of pastoral poetry, 
ind, in others, that turn for allego- 
rizing and moralizing two meanings 
In the same ule, which fifterwards 
gave rise to the Faery Queen. 

It is supposed that some passages 
}n these poems, of a nature rather 
political than pastoral, particularly 
p^ warm euloj^um on archtushop 
Grendal, drew down upon him the 
wrath of the gi-eat Burleigh ; the 
eflfects of which, though deprecated 
by Spenser, and exagge^rated per- 
hapsby former biographers, certain- 
ly cootiniied to attend him through 
his life. It was in v^n be ascribed 
to a cofnmenUry of the blatant beast 
Slander, that construaion of his poe- 
prj which had drawn on him ^ a 
inighty peer's displeasure :" it wa? 
in vain that, among the worthies of 
Elizabeth's court, to whom he ad- 
dressed separate sonnets with hi« 
Faery Queen, he distinguished Bur^ 
leigh by the most flattering strains. 
We find, from repeated passa^^ m 
Jus works, that his oflfence was ne* 
ver forgotten or forgiven. But the 
Shepherd's Calendar, though unfor- 
tunate in making him one power^l 
and inveterate enemy, secured, him 
inany active and distinguished 
Arie^ds. Its &me was the means of 
atrqdiicing him to the friendship of 
nr Philip Sidney, and to that of 
I^elcfester ; a more powerful, if len 
lliaceming patron. The latter re* 
ceivedSpeaser into his hou«s, Oiough 
in what capacity does not appear ; 
perhaps m order to focilitate thie 
coropoBitioa of the Stemmat^ Dwi- 
ieiana^ an account of the earl's ge- 
Wakfgyt wi$h which iHx»ser ap- 
pears to have been busied in 158a 
At this timf the poet was also en- 
gagfid with hU Faery Queen, with 
the Dymg Pellican, with the Visi- 
ons, which he afterwards published 
m a more correct Aap^j ^ nd iwndry 
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less important labours. About Julr 
in the same year, he received, doubt- 
less through the patronage of loid 
Leicester, the place of secretary to 
Arthur lord Grey, lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, which he held till lord 
Grey's retom to England in 1588» 
Spenser appears to have been sin- 
cerely attached to this nobleman, 
whom he has distinguished in hie 
Faery Queen under thexharacter of 
Arthegal, or justice. Lord Grey's 
course with the Irish was that of se- 
verity, for excess of which he seems 
to have been recalled to England. 
Hence Spenser describes Arthegal, 
wheo re^umme from the adventom 
of succouring Irene, as leaving hi$ 

But, ere he could reform it thorougMr 
He through occasion was cslird awav 
To fsery cowt, that of necessity 
His coarse of jusd^ hf was foicsd to 
stay. 

On his return, the victorious 
knight is attacked by Envy, by I>^ 
traction, and by the blatant beast, or 
Slander, who railed against him ; 



, both his honour 
blent, 
And that bright swoid, the swoid q£ 

justice, lent. 

Had stoned with rsproschlol cruelty. 

In guUtlflM blood of many an innocent. 

As for Gnuidtorto,hiin with trescherie 

And tiaines having iuipiiisd» he foully 

did to die. ^^ 

This last accusation is referred 
by Upton to lord Grey's putting to 
death the Spaniards who held out the 
fort of Smerwick after they had 
surrendered to him at discretion; 
wMCh ^ sharp execution" Spenser 
has justified at more length in his 
State of Ireland. After the recai 
of lord Grey, the poet's service i^ 
the state, and perhaps also his poe- 
tical fiune, was rewarded by the 
givnt of the castle of ELilcolman, in 
the countrv of Gorki and 3038 acres 
oot of the forfeited state of the earl 
of Desmond* 

9 
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■ The castle U now almost level 
with the ground. It was situated 
on the north side of a fine lake, in 
the midst of a vast plain, terminated 
to the east by the Waterford moun- 
tains ; Ballyhowra hills to the north, 
or, as Spenser terms them, the 
mounuins of Mole ; Nag^e moun- 
tains to the south ; and the rooun« 
tains of Kerry to the west It com- 
manded a view of above half of the 
breadth of IreUnd, and must have 
been, when the adjacent uplands 
were wooded, a most pleasant 
and romantic siluation; from 
whence, no doubt, %)enser drew se- 
veral (mrts of* the scenery of his 
poem. The river MoUa, which he 
more than once has introduced in 
his poems, ran through his grounds. 
Here, indeed, the poet has described - 
himself, as keeping his flock under 
the foot of the mountain Mole, 
amongst the cooly shades of green 
alders, by the shore of Mulla ; and 
charming his oaten pipe (as his 
custom was) to his ffiUow shepherd- 
awains. 

The following stanzas are de- 
scriptive of Spenser's tranquil re- 
treat, and contain, especially the 
first, the most happy imitauon of 
the nch and artful melody of his 
versification. 

Awake, ye west windcs, throqgh the 
lonely dale, 

And fancy to thy faerie bower be- 
take; 

Even jio<w with ba!mie fieahness 
breathes the gale, 

Dimnling with downie wing the stilly 
. lakei 

Through the pale willows faultering 
whispers wake, 

And evening comes with locks bedropt 
with dew j 

On Desmond's monldingturrets slowly 
shake 

The trembling rie-grass and the hare- 
bell blew; 
And ever and anon fair Molla's plaints 
renew. 

O for the namelesse power to strike 
mineeare, 
. The power of chaim by Naiads once 
possest ! 



Melodious MnHa ! when Moft while 

eaie 
Thy gliding numbers soothed the ge»- 

tie brest 
Of haplesse Spenser, long with woes 

opprest. 
Long with the diowzie patron*a 

smiles decoyed, 
Till in thy shades, no more with 

cares (fistrest. 
No more with painful, anxious hopes 

accloyed. 
The sabbath of his life the mild good 

man enjoyed. 

The delight of these halcyon days 
was enhanced bv a visit which 
sir Walter Raleigti made to hia 
estates in the poet% vidnity in 1589* 
To the criticism of the •htfiherd ff 
the Kfcean^ as Spenser elsewhere 
termed him, he submitted such books 
of the Faery Queen as he had then 
finished; and was determined, by 
his ardent approbation, immediately 
to prepare them for the press. For 
this purpose, he accompanied sir 
Walter to England ; and in 1590^ 
the three first books of this beautiful 
poem were given to the world. 
The author of a romantic poem did 
not remain long unrewarded in the. 
romantic court of Elisabeth. The 
eari of Essex, who replaced, as the 
flower of chivalry, the amiable Skl- 
ney, was now added to Spenser's 
former patrons; and, under their 
auspices, the poet received from 
queen Elisabeth a pension of SOU. 
yearly ; and perhaps the list of lau- 
reate dulness has some title to be il- 
luminated by the name of Spenser. 
Some farther advantages, probably 
a permanent establishmeat in Bri- 
tain, appear to have been unsuc- 
cessfully solicited by our author; 
for the striking lines, describing the 
miseries of a suitor for court favour, 
have been always understood to re« 
for to his own disappointments. 

Full litde knowest thou that liast not 
tride. 

What hell it is in suing long to bide ; 

To lose good days that nn^t be bet- 
ter spent ; 

To waste long nights in pensive dis- 
contents 
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Td npeeA tcniAjr, to be put bick to- 

nortow I 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear 

and sorrow ; 
To have thy prince's grace, yet want 

her peere's ; 
To have thy asking, yet wait many 

years; 
To ftett thy soul with crosses and 

with cares ; 
To eat thy heart through comfortless 

despairs; 
To fawn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, 

to ronne ; 
To spend, to give, to want, to be un- 
done. 

In the same satire and elsewhere, 
Spenser has not hesitated to launch 
the darts of his satire against his 
powerful enemy, lord Burleigh.—. 
After the publication of the Faery 
Queen in 1590, Spenser seems to 
have returned to Ireland, where he 
was soon after married. The pro- 
gress of his passion and its success 
is celebrated in his sonnets and epi- 
thalamion. The surname of the 
beautiful Elizabeth has escaped the 
researches of the biographer. In 
1595, the next three books of the 
Faery Queen made their appearance. 
There is an unauthorised story told 
by sir James Ware, that about this 
time Spenser had written the re- 
maining six cantos of that beautiful 
poem, which were afterwards lost 
by the carelessness of his servant in 
passing from Ireland. But it ap- 
pears much more probable, that 
the work was never completed by 
the author, especially when we con- 
sider how k)og he had dwelt upon 
tlie first three books. Jt is too cer- 
tain, that if any frajp;ments, except- 
ing the two cantos of ^^ Mutabilitie,'* 
did ever exist, they are entirely lost 
to the .world, and wjsre probably de- 
stroyed in the wreck of our author's 
fortune, when his house was pillaged 
by the rebehi. 

Spenser visited England in 1596, 
when he appears to have presented 
to the <^ue.en and her ministers his 
View ot the State of Ireland, which 
probably induced Elizabeth to re- 
pommend him to the office of sheriff 
of Cork, by a letter dated in Sep« 



tember, 1598. But, in October M- 
lowing, Tyrone, who had been long 
in arms, obtained that signal victory 
over sir Henry Bagnal, marshal <n 
Ireland, which was long after re- 
membered by the name of the de^ 
feat of Blackwater. He instantly 
summoned. his secret confederates 
in Monster to imitate him in as- 
sailing the English settlers. The 
call was obeyed ; and the insurrec- 
tion, like those we have had the 
misfortune to witness in later times, 
broke out with the irresistible fury 
of a volcano. At the head, of the 
Munster rebels was James Fitztho- 
mas Geraldine, titular earl of Des- 
mond. It was natural that he and 
his followers should be inflamed 
with the most bitter indignation 
against '^ the Eng^sh undertakers," 
as they were call^to whom the for- 
"ieited estates of the Geraldines had 
been granted after Desmond's war. 
." And to speak trutli," says Fynes 
Morrison, who had the best ac- 
cess to know the fact, ^ Munster un- 
deitakers were in great part cause 
of this defection, and of their own 
fatal miseries. For, whereas they 
should have built casUes, and brought 
over colonies of English, and have 
admitted no Irish tenant, but only 
English, these and like covenants 
were in no part performed by 
them. Of whom the men of best 
quality never came over, but made 
profit of the land ; others brought no 
more English than their own fami- 
nes ; and all entertained Irish ser- 
vants and tenants, which were now 
the firit to betray them. If the 
covenants had been kept by them, 
they themselves might have made 
two thousand able men ; whereas, 
the lord president could not find 
above two hundred of English birth 
amongst them, when the rebels first 
entered the province. Neither did 
tliese gentle undertakers make any 
resistance to the rebels; but left 
their dwellings, and fled to walled 
towns; yea, when there was such 
danger in flight, as greater could not 
have been in defending their own, 
whei^of man^ of them had woeful 
experience, b«ing surprised with 
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th^ir wlires and fiunilies in flight** 
Spenser, who held the castle and 
estate of KilcolmaAf an ancient ap- 
paoage of Uie GeraUUnes, who had 
been clerk of council for the pro- 
Tince, and who, in his View of Ire. 
hmd, had advised that foture lieu* 
tenants should follow the e^simpleaf 
the :^vere and inflexible Grey, had 
little mercy to hopNC Accordingly, 
he fied with precipitation, such pre* 
eipitation, that an infant child of 
the poet's appears to have been left 
behind, who perished when the re* 
bela burned his castle. He arrived 
in London in misery and indigence. 
The bounty of Essex, and of his 
other friends, might save him from 
the extremity of poverty ; but, in 
proportion as the sufferers under a 
calamity are numerous, relief be* 
comes more difficult, and individual 
distress b regarded with less com* 
miseration. Spenser never subdued 
the impressions of sorrow and mis* 
fortune. He died of a broken heart 
at London, in January, 1599. He 
was buried at the ezpence of his 
munificent patron, the earl of Essex. 
His mekmcholy fate is thus comme* 
morated by Pmneas Fletcher. 

Witness our Colin» Whbm, thoqgh aD 

the graces 
And idl the muses loved) whose well 

taught song 
Paamaisus' self and Olorian embraces ^ 
And all the learned and all the akf^ 

herd throng ; 
Tet all his hopes were crossed, all 

suits denyed, 
Btscooraged, scorned* his writings 

vilifyed. 
l^ootly, poor man, he lived s pooHy, poor 

man, he (Bed. 

And had not that great hart (whose 
honoured head, 

Ah, lies full low) pitied thy woeful 
plight, 

There hadM ^oo lain, unwept, unbn* 
ned, 

Uoblest, nor graced whh any com- 
mon ritcr 

Tet thou Shalt litre whfen thy great foe 
shall sink 

Beceath his moiintahi Mah^ whose 
faieshaUsdiik, 



And Tbfts hk bl«dc«rflinii lUS Unir 
with blackest ink. 

Oh, let the Iafld>ic muse revenge thai 

Wrongf 
Whkh cannot shmiber ih Diyshsets 

of lead^ 
Let thy abused honour cry ai long 
As there be quifl s to write or eyes t* 

read. 
On his rank name let thine own voles 

be turned, 
" Oh, may that man that hath the 

muses scorned, 
** Alive n^r dead be ever of a muse 

adorned.'' 

It 18 well known that Spenser*! 
Faery Queen is an allegory. ThU 
Is an tmlnteresting species of writ* 
ing, even when Intelligible, bat It 
particularly unfortunate when th^ 
allusion is to temporary historical 
events, and which, of course, quick* 
ly becomes an unfathomable roys* 
tery. The fdfowing explication of 
Spenser's first canto will be accep* 
table to the admirers of that poet* 
The red-cross knight, the hero ef 
this cantO| in general signifies << ho- 
liness ;" or, the perfection of thi 
spiritual man in religion. But, in 
the political and particular sense^ 
the adventures of St George bear 
a i)eculiar and obvious, though not 
a uniform reference to the historf 
of the church of EngUuKl, as esta- 
blished by queen Eliaabeth. Thusi 
we find the orthodox church, in its 
earliisr history, surmoonting the he^ 
resies of the Arians, and many 
others; as the red-cross kni|h^ 
whUe animated by the voice of Una, 
or Truth, deatroya the monster Er*- 
ror and her brood. Again, he de^ 
feats Sans Foy, but foils IM^ the 
snares of Dues^ the lema^B th6 
vanquished knight. Thttff the 
church, in the reign of ConstantHie^ 
triumphed over paganism, btit wai 
polluted by Error, in consequence of 
its accesaon to temporal sovageign* 
ty. Hence its purity was alRscted 
by those vices which are described 
as inhabiting the hoose of Prid«{ 
and, becoming altogether relaited lA 
disdplinc) the cimrch waacompelM 
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<o MMiit to fhie dbmihation of the 
fiqpe. These eveftts are distinctly 
figured ottt In the imprisonment of the 
M-crote knight in the castle of Or- 
goglio, and in Duessa's assuming the 
trappmga and seven-headed palfrey 
Of the whore of Babylon. Here the 
poet also seems dimly to have sha* 
flowed forth what was not too plain- 
ly to be named-^-the persecution in 
•the days of queen Mary. 

But ill the floor (too filthy to be told) 
With Uood of guilttest ba^s and t&- 

nocents true 

Which there were dain as sheep out 

of the ibid. 
DtfiM was, that diesdfvl was to 

viewi 
And sacred ashes over it was strowed 



tlie ct)nquest of OrgogHo and 
Duessa, therefore, plainly figure 
forth the downfol of popery in Eng- 
land, as the enlamment of the red- 
cross knight ugnines the freedom of 
the protestant church, happily ac« 
complished by the accesdon of Eli- 
zabeth. 

The afiection of Timias fo^ Bd- 
t>haBbe, is allowed, on all hands, toml- 
lode tosir Walter Raleigh's pretend- 
ed admiration of queen Ehzabeth ; 
and his disgrace, on account of a less 
platonic intrigue with the daughter 
bf sir Nicolas Throgmorton, toge- 
ther with his restoration to favour^ 
are pl^ly pointed out in the subse- 
quent events. . But no commentator 
has noticed the beautifid insinuation 
by which the poet points out the er- 
h>r of his friend, and of his friend*s 
wife. Timias finds Amoret in the 
Arms of Corflambo, or Sensual Pas- 
lAoR ; he combats the monster un- 
successfully, and wounds the lady in 
hisarmSk 



J^ar the Literary Magazine. 
Anecdotes and character of 

FREOEltIC THE GREAT OF 
FttUSSIA. 

THE earlier years of Frederic's 
life were spent in the school of ad- 



tertitv. Whether the infiuence of 
dils discipline, commonly propitious 
to the character of great men, was 
exerted in chastening his principles, 
and in calling forth and regulating 
those feelings which the education 
of a court tends either to stifle or 
pervert, may be learnt from his con- 
duct immediately after he came to 
the crown ; while, as yet, his heart 
could not have become Callous from 
the habits of uncontrouled dominion, 
nor his principles unsettled by the 
cares ofhis turbulent career. When 
William ^scotered his 9on*i plan 
for escaping fhrni Prussia, he caus- 
ed him to be arrested, together with 
his confidential friend De Catt, and 
instantly brought to trial before a 
military commission. The inter* 
position of Austria alone sav^ the 
prince's life ; but he was thrown inttf 
prison at the fort of Custrin, where 
his friend was beheaded on a scafibld 
raised before his apartment to the 
level of the window, from which he 
was forced to view this afflicting 
spectacle. He was so much over- 
powered, that he sunk senseless into 
the chair which had been placed to 
keep him at the window, and only 
recovered to bewail, with every ap- 
pearance of the most poignant feel- 
mg, the fote of this unhappy young 
man, who had foUen a sacrifice to his * 
faithful attachment The savage 
conduct of William, indeed, left him 
scarce any other occupation; his 
confinement was as stnct, and hv^ 
treatment as hanh as that of the t 
meanest feloUp By degrees, how* 
ever, his guards watched him lest 
closely, and he was even permitted 
to steal out under cover of niglit, by 
circuitous paths, to a chateau in the 
nei^bourhood, the residence of an 
amiable nobleman's fomily, who re-< 
cdved him with the greatest kind« 
ness, and exposed themselves to con- 
stant risk on his account Among them 
he spent as much of his time, for 
above a yeai*, as he could gain fh>m 
the humanity or treachery of his jai- 
lor. It was chiefly with muuc and 
reading that he consoled himself in 
the gloom of his prison ; and they 
Oot only fornished him with books 
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aod candles, But made Uttle concerts 
for him in the evenings, wiien he 
eould escape to enjoy £eir society. 
The young Wrechs, for that was the 
name of this f&mily, were sufficiently 
accomplished and spriehtly to gain 
Frederic's esteem. He delighted 
much in their company, and though 
they were so numerous, that the 
baron was kept in narrow circum- 
stances by the necessary expences 
of their maintenance and education, 
he contrived, by straitening himself 
still more, to scrape together sup- 
plies of maaey to the amount of 
above six thousand rixdollars, with 
which he assisted, from time to time, 
his royal guest 

Such were the obligations which 
Frederic owed, during this eventful 
period of his life, first to the house 
of Austria, whose spirited and deci* 
sive interference saved him from 
the scafibld ; next, to the unfortur 
Date de Catt, who had sacrificed his 
Ufe in the attempt to aid his escape; 
and, htsUy, to the amiable family of 
the Wrechs, who, at the imminent 
risk of their lives, and a certain ex- 
pence little suited to their circum- 
stances, had tenderly alleviated the 
hardships of his confinement A^ 
Frederic mounted the throne a short 
time after he was set at liberty, we 
might naturally expect that the im- 
preiision of favour^ like these would 
outlive the ordinary period of ro^al 
memory. The (irst act of his reign 
^as to invade the hereditary domi- 
, nions of Austria, and reduce to tlie 
utmost disti*ess the daughter and re- 
]^*e8entative of the monarch whose 
tM^ely interpo&itipQ had saved his 
lile, by. heading a powerful combi- 
skfttion against her, after unjustly 
stripping her of an invaluable pro- 
vince. The family relations of de 
Catt never received, during the 
whole of his i^igO) ev^o 9 smile of 
royal favour. To the Wredis he 
not only never repaid a creutzer of 
the money whicli thev had pinched 
themselves to raise lor his accom- 
modatioii, but manifested a degree 
qf coldness amounting to displeasure: 
so that this worthy and accomplish- 
ed family were m a kiud of disgrace 



4uring his time, never received 
well at court, nor promoted to any 
of the employments which form in 
some sort the patrimony of the aris^ 
tocracy. They were f^vpured by 
prince Henry ; and all that they 
could boast, of owing to the king, 
was, to use an expression of his pa^ 
negyrist, that ** he did not /lereeciUe 
thenC* on account of his brother*s 
patronage. 

In defence of this base conduct it 
has been said, that Frederic, from 
the moment he became king, devot- 
ed every feeling of his mind to 
his royal station, and reduced him- 
self to a mechanical observance of 
its 'strict dudes. The Prussian 
law prohibits the loan of money to 
princes of the blood, and declares 
all debts contracted by them nulL 
But since the king was to govern 
himself by the enactments of this 
!aw,. it would have been well if the 
prince had considered them. We 
(lave heard of Louis XII proudly 
declaring that it was unworthy the 
king of France to revenge the wrongs 
of the duke of Orleans. It was re- 
served for the unfeeling meanness 
of Jr6deric to show us tliat the king 
was not bound by the highest obli^ 
gations of ^he prince of Prussia ; ttu^t 
he could shelter himself from the 
claims of honour and gratitude, by 
appealing to laws which had beea 
generously violated ^n bis behalL 

But it may be fair to mention the 
solitary instance of a contrary des- 
cription. The king had been assist** 
ed, in his musical relaxations at 
Potsdam, by the daughter of a citi- 
zen, who, without any personal 
charms, had the accomplishment 
most valuable to the prince, secluded 
as he was from all society, and de- 
pending for amusement almost en-r 
tii^ely on his fluie. His father no 
sooner heard of this intimacy than 
he si^mos^ there must be some 
criming intercourse between the 
young amateurs, and proceeded tQ 
meet the tender passion by the uni- 
versal remedy which he ]^as in the 
habit of administering to his sub- 
jects. • The lady, was ^\t^ d^- 
ve^ over to the ^xiecut^oner, a^ 
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piiblicty whipped through the streets 
of Potsdam. This cruel disgrace 
of course put an end to the concerts, 
and to her estimation in societjr. 
When Frederic came to the throne, 
she was reduced to the humble sta- 
tion of a hackney-coacliman's wife ; 
and, with a rare effort of gratitude 
and generosity, he was pleased to 
settle upon her a pension of very 
little less than thiny-five pounds 
a-year. 

The admirers of Frederic relate 
the following stories in proof of his 
sensibility. When one of Frederic's 
nephews, an amiable and accom- 
pushed prince, died suddenly of the 
smali-pox, he composed a pompous 
eloge, which he intended for the 
academy of Berlin. He accordingly 
sent for Thiebault, a French savant 
in his pay, and requested him to read 
it before that learned body, after 
correcting the French, and giving 
his fiirther remarks, which meant 
expressing his admiration of it, in 
writing. But, first of all, he wished 
him to make a clean coj^y of it, and 
gave him particular directions to 
this effect « However,** added he, 
** you don*t know my hand, and may 
perhaps find it difficult to decypher, 
for I scrawl rather than write ; 
therefore, in order that you may 
guess my meaning more easilv, 1 
Khali read tliis piece to you, such as 
it is." 'The king then took the pa- 
per and began to read, with the ap- 
pearance, says Thiebault, of a man 
who wishes to command himself. 
He spoke slowly, and made frequent 
pauses to strengthen his voice. He 
had scarcely turned a couple of pages, 
however, before his eyes were filled 
with tears, and his utterance began 
to fail ; he went on with many in- 
terrupdons, and tried every means 
to conceal his agitation ; but, before 
he could finish the fourth page, he 
was obliged to stop altogether, and 
hand the discourse to Thiebault, 
who stood admiring to see this great 
man accessible, like other mortals, 
to the feelings of humanity. M. de 
Catt, entering his apartment during 
one of the most critical periods of 
the seven years' war, found him en- 



^ged in reading Bourdaloue ; it was 
immediately after he had received 
the account of his eldest sister, the 
margravine of Bareuth's death, and 
in two days he gave him a manu- 
script, desiring him to keep it. M. 
de Catt found it was a sermon which 
the king had composed. 

These circumstances, together 
with his well-known t)ehaviour on 
de Catt's death, evince a certain 
kind of sensibility. Tlie physical 
efiect, however, produced upon a 
person^s nerves, by the sight of some 
shocking spectacle, must be carefiilly 
distinguished from the changes 
which real grief works in the mind. 
Tears are at least as good evidence 
of a bodily or mental weakness, as of 
the tenderness of heart which we 
denominate sensibility. A man, 
whose feelings are abundantly cal- 
lous, may weep copiously at see- 
ing an intimate companion be- 
headed on the outside of his window, 
for an action in which he was him- 
self the principal; and he may- 
cherish this sorrow in the idleness 
of a dungeon, whom the most trifling 
interrupuon would have restored to 
his wonted gaiety or thoughtlessness, 
in the regions of the living world. 
But still more equivocal are the 
marks of feeling that are summoned 
by the exertions which a man vo- 
luntarily uses for procuring the luxu- 
rious indulgence of grief ; and most 
of all are we disposed to question 
the purity of the tears which flow 
to the strains of the weet>er's own 
eloquence. When an infidel scofler^ 
in some other mood of this sort, oc- 
cupies himself with writing a ser- 
mon, we naturally conclude that 
there is more whim than fieeling 
called forth by the occasion. And, 
after all, though we were to admit 
that Frederic could feel, because a 
few instances of this kind are col- 
lected, why did he so very seldom 
obey those impulses of his nature i 
IV by did he constantly stifle them, 
except in two or three wretched 
cases, where no advantage was to be 
sacrificed by the indulgence, and no 
bad passions interfered^ .A worse 
picture surely cannot be figured, 
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than that of a heart which beats by 
the calculations of interest ; which 
is dead to the influence of feeling, 
and only wakes at the excitements 
of passion. 

In one of his battles, happening 
to turn his head round, he saw his 
nephew, tlie hereditary prince, &11 
to the ground, his horse being killed 
under him. Frederic, thinking the 
rider was shot, cried, without stop- 
ping, « Ah I there's the prince of 
Prussia killed ; let his saddle and 
bridle be taken care of!" 

William Augustus, the king's el- 
der brother, and heir apparent to 
the crown, had for many years been 
1^ principal fiivoorite. He was a 
prince of great abilities, and singu- 
kriy amiable character ; modest al- 
most to timidity, and repaying the 
friendship of Frederic by a more 
than filial devotion. He had served 
near his person in all his campaigns, 
had constantly distinguished himself 
in war, and, after the disastrous 
battle of CoUin, was entrusted with 
the command of half tlie retreating 
army. While the king succeeded 
in bringing off his own division safe 
into Saxony, the prince, attacked on 
all hands by the whole force of the 
Austrians, sufiered several incon- 
siderable losses on his march, and 
gained theneijs;hbourhood of Dresden 
with some difficulty. He was re- 
ceived, as well as his whole staff, 
with the greatest marks of displea- 
sure. For several days the king 
spc^e to none of them ; and then 
sent a message by one of his gene- 
rals, ** guefiour bienjatre^ il dtrvoii 
leur/aire (rancher la tite^ txeefiU 
an general Wintetfeldt,^ The 
prince was of too feeing a disposi- 
tion not to suflkr extremely Irom 
this treatment ; he addressed a letter 
to the king, in which he stated, that 
the fatigues of the campaign, and 
his ilistress of mind, had totally in* 
jured his health ; and received for 
answer a permission to retire, 
couched in the most bitter and hu- 
miliating reproaches. From this 
time he lived entirely in the bosom 
of his family, a prey to the deepest 
Siflancholyi but retaining for the 



king his Btnthnentt of warm aUadi* 
ment, and respect bordering upos 
veneration, though never permitted 
to approach his person. One inter* . , 
view only brought the brothers tOr 
^ether aiter their unhappy separa- 
tion. The different members of the 
royal femily, during the mostdisas* 
trous period of the seven years' war« 
when the existence of the house of 
Brandenburgh seemed to depend os 
a dimunition in the number of iti 
enemies, united their voices in ex- 
horting the kinj; to attempt making 
such a peace with France and Swe- 
den, as might be consistent with the 
honour of his crown. Prince Wil- 
liam was entreated to lay their 
wishes before him ; and oppressed 
as he was with disease, trembling 
to ^pear in his brothers presenoe^ 
scarcely daring to hope even a de« 
corous reception, he yet thought his 
duty required this eflbrt, and sup* 
plicated an audience. Frederio 
allowed him to detail folly his 
whole views, and heard from him 
the unanimous prayer of his relat 
tions. « // /JnV," says Tbiebault, 
^ U conjure^ il emfiloie let larme* le9 
filus aoondantet; il embrasse Ub 
genoux de Bonfrere,^ No senti- 
ment of pity for the cause he pleads 
ed, nor any spark of his ancient af- 
fection kindled in Frederic's bosom 
at so touching a scene. He remain- 
ed silent and stem during the whde 
interview, and then put an end to it 
by these words : ^ Moruieur^ vou9 
fiartirez demain fiour Berlin : allez 
/aire dea enjans: votu n*Stes bon 
^'o cela.** The prince did not long 
survive tliis memorable audience. 

The princess Amelia was in her 
youth the object of almost universal 
adoration ; no less for the extreme 
beauty of her person and the excel- 
lence of her understanding, than for 
the mild and benevolent virtues 
that formed her character. She 
possessed, besides, many distinguish- 
ed accomplishments ; and it was in 
my time still recollected, that at 
Berlin, where the science of music 
is generally cultivated, there was no 
one who bad surpassed her in the 
knowledge and perfection of that 
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firdnoiisyet delightfbl art Bifkt^ 
cnt pieces of music of her composi* 
tion have been carefully preserved ; 
i|nd I was myself a witness to the 
admiration they excited, at a period 
when certainly there existed no 
predilection in her &vour. 

Amelia, more perhaps than any 
other member of me faimly, posses- 
sed an understanding that resembled 
^hat of Frederic : she had the same 
jM>tlety, the same vivacity, the same 
i>ropensity to sarcastic ridicule. In 
her yoBth, this laal feature of her 
character, however, had on no oc- 
casion made its appearance. 

The attachment of Frederic for 
this amiable person was so great as 
to excite the jealousy of his other 
relatives, and even in time to draw 
down upon her line public dislike ; 
for she was viewed as a sort of 
emissary or spy to her brother.-^ 
Their mutual affection, however, 
continued unimpaired ; for the. king 
subjected his friendships to his 
own caprices, and not to those of 
his family or eourtiers. The prin- 
cess having been cajded out of a 
match with the king of Sweden, by 
her elder sister Ulrica, who suc- 
ceeded in obtaining it for herself, 
unfortunately fixed her affections on 
'a young cavalier of singular accoro^ 
filishments, who haA just made his ap- 
.pearance at the court of Berlin, and 
become the object of general admi- 
ratidn. This was the baron Trenck : 
a name since become almost pro- 
veri>ial for the expression of every 
• accumulation of cruel treatment 
But it is not so well known that his 
unparalleled calamities were entire- 
ly owing to the indiscreet passion of 
- the princess, and his inability, not- 
withstanding frequent hints, to tear- 
himself from the object of his at- 
tachment. He was arrested, or ra- 
ther kidnapped, upon a foceign ter- 
ritory, alter various escapes from 
the prisons and forts of Prussia, and 
was thrown into a dungeon at Mag- 
deburg, eighty feet fallow ground, 
carefully watched, and prevented 
.equally from attempts to divert Uie 
gloom of his confinement, and to 
^fiect an escape from it. In th|s 
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dreadful situation h^ remained fat 
upwards of ten years. 

The lady, for whom he had sacri« 
ficed so much, had never lost sight 
of him : she had administered t<f 
him every possible assistance in hie 
first prison ; and while he was a 
fogitfve abroad, and at the moment 
when Trenck was effecting the 
completion of their mutual ruin, by 
his. imprudence, he was indebted to 
her fop the means of his subsistences 
But from the time of Ms being ho* 
tied, as it were, in the fortress of 
Magdeburg, neither the most active 
seal, nor the most persevering ef>* 
forts, could find a passage to their 
miserable object 

She now felt with -double poig^ 
nancy the conviction that she -was 
the original cause of his sufferings, 
wlien she could no longer relieve 
them. To the mental tortures she 
endured, must be attributed ^those 
extraordioary and premature infir<- 
mities to which she was a victim. la 
the course of a fbw years, her per- 
sonal charms had wholly disappeatw 
ed ; lier voice wi^ gone ; h^r eyes, 
onee remarkable for their beauty, 
had now started from their sockets* 
and she wae threatened with total 
blindness ; she nearly lost the use of 
her arms and hands ; scarody could 
she with her \eh hand raise the right 
to a certain height, and even this 
not without extreme pain ; and the 
weakness of her legs was ^excessive. 
Never did despair and grief pro- ^ 
duoe such fotal effects on any one 
whose life they had spared; and, 
as she survived these cniel attaoks, 
it is natural to conclude that the 
desire and hope she felt of still be- 
ing usefol to him, for whom she en* 
dured such sufferings, inspired her 
with a supernatural strength and 
resolution. 

A singular circumstance, and 
which proves how dark a veil was 
thrown over the whole of thisaffiiiri 
is, that the public, thonQh witnesses 
of the physical afflictions she laboured 
under, had no idea of the cause, aiK| 
sometimes even ascribed them lo 
• the eccentric cast of her characteh 
<^ She has become -what sheW^ 
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people oUniued, ^< cftitireljr bf her 
own attempt to disfigure herselC^ 
Uer character ia so strange and ec- 
centric, that she wilfolly misapplied 
the remedies prescribed fior Iter re* 
coveiry^f and this for the aole purpose 
pi rendermg herself hideous and in* 
finny even at the nsk ol her life.** 

She was accused of extraordinaiy 
eccentricity of character^ because^ 
ID hcx^ she possessed an esttiaordi* 
nary understanding ; though^ at th^ 
aame tine, it must be admitted \k9t 
her temper, owing to the vtoleoce 
and duration of her afllHctton^ haft 
altered considerably for the worse. 
A woman of more gentle and pleas* 
ing manners, or of a more ingenuous 
•temper, than she had been in her 
«arly years, was not to be met with s 
.but these oualities she had no^ 
exchanged wt a severity that knew 
no intervals of indulgence; that 
-was prompt to4)resume evil rathca- 
than good, and exerted itH influence 
the nliore sensibly as her lum for 
^igram made her spleen more ea^ 

, Of all the predilections df her 
.yoi^b, her taste for reading was the 
.eni^Kone She retain^ with this va- 
jxiatioli, however, that ahe now read 
.only bookaoQ pbilosoph&c^tlor serioub 
.'i to fcyeqt s^ ana entirely < laid aside 
Jihbse o£ mere amusement She had 
.iitoo. abandoned her tnusicy the art 
H#hkh she.fonqerly more than any 
.•tfmr derated, and ia which she 
' -most exoeUed : a terrible example 
•elihe efifectt produced on the human 
£rame by the oottstaat disappoint- 
otont of a vtole&t pdssion. 

Sachi was 4he miserable objeet 
iilibni Frederic aaw daily pinitig 
-away before his eyes, uiideracom- 
pUcattoii of ilia produced by bis own 
feonduct,. while his affection ior her 
remained as constant and tiuader as 
:|peforej After Trenck had lingered 
in -hii dungeon. forifbove ten ye^rs, 
thd em[<res6 quten^ at the instance 
c£ the princess, apptied idr hia libe- 
tntiod. The king could not refuse, 
mad wtu hint^ at liberty, with strict 
erdera to ^it the country for ev^. 
The manner in which this ioterpo- 
^on of.JHaria Theresa waa ef- 
fiectedy and the ^rpetual vigilance 



of (he prinoestf (tr Mr case of the diift> 
ibrer^ form Kn afiEecting and ouriom 
narrative. 

On anivihg at Borln, it may be 
easily imagined his first and ndet 
eager cl>jeot was to visit the lady who 
had been the cause of his misfortunes 
Alas ! what language could describe 
the ititerview 1 it lasted for soibe 
hours, and was consecrated to mu* 
lual tears. The past, the present^ 
the foture was reviewed, without al^ 
leviatioD. to their sorrows ! What 
perplexities, what giiefi wci'O 
Uieirs ! What a perspective lay be* 
fore them I Trenck, his hair bleach" 
ed with age ; his body curved with 
the weight c^ sixty pounds of hrott, 
which for ten years had hung from 
it; bb features changed by griefs 
this was the roan who, in his youtib) 
had dbplayed so superb a person, 
4Uid whose imace she had so foith- 
foUy preserved ! He, on the other 
hand, beheld in her, for whom he 
had suffored so much, a feteale pre- 
maturely old like himself; a head 
entirely bald, and shaking so as 
scarcely to support itself; a £&oe 
disfigured and ghastly in its expres- 
sion, and miserably wrmkled ; eyes 
distorted, dim, and haggard ; a form 
that touered with feebleness upon 
limbs unable, through contortion and 
disease, any longer to perform their 
office. How, in so changed a being, 
was he to retrace the object of hlB 
aSection, whom he had left in the 
bloom of youth, with features the 
mosi regular, a complexion the most 
dazzling, the most be witdiing graces 
of air and person, all the charms 
and attractions of the most capti- 
vating physiognomy and most con- 
summate beauty ! And how, in the 
accents of aiistere affliction, the cold 
unfeeling train of reasoning^, the 
vrords of desperation and distrust 
that now escaped her, in the harsh, 
illiberal spirit in which she now 
judged of men and things, could be 
recal the rich saHies of imagination 
which so often had enchanted hifl»! 
Where were now the impetuosity of 
youthfol gaiety, the sweetness of her 
manners, the enjoyment of the fleet- 
ing moment, and the rapturous 
dreams o( future bliss I Alas I e^trf 
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dSng BOW is dead ! Each fiods in 
ttie Dtber a shrajik,einaiciated form I 
What efforts were necessaiy on ei« 
ther sld^ to sustain so dreadful a 
ahoek! 

In thb moment of trial, the re« 
aoMion. of the lady proved superior 
tothatofTrenck. She led the con- 
versadon in such .a manner as <o 
fnake it serve the purpose of divert-, 
ing Sot the time their common sor^ 
raw, and mutaallyr communicating 
the afeor^ of their .past aufienngs: 
ahe Joqmi'ed into every particular of 
his sitnation ; thenatore of his pre* 
seat resources and' his future hopes ; 
how many cfaiUren he had, and 
their different ages ; what manner 
vi educationi he ^Idopted liar them.— 
8he joext assoned him, she would 
do whatever lay in her power lor 
Ihem, and promked to take his el* 
deat girlAuider her coof in quality of 
a companion. It was in this spirit 
that they separated, to see each 
ether no move. \ 

Having now contemplated this 
monarch in the relations of domes* 
lie life, it is now lit that we should 
view him among his friends. Of 
these, .there was abaohitely not one 
whom he did not treat with exem* 
pltfy harshness, except Jordan, who 
indeed lived only a few years after 
Frederic came to the throne, while 
he was .too .much occupied with war 
to aUow him time for mixing with 
that select society, in which he af- 
terwards vainly hoped to enjoy the 
pleasures of entire equality, and 
where always, sooner or later, the 
kii^ prevailed over the companuau 
Of all his iriends, the marquis 
d'Argens seems to have been the 
most cordially and respectfully at* 
tached to hia person. 

On the occurrence of any difficul- 
ty, and .on the eve of every battle, 
the solicitude of this* loyal courtier 
was extreme: he might even be 
said to be beside himsell Hb cor- 
respondence with the king was as 
regular as drcamstances would al* 
low .o^ and they usually paased their 
time in each. other's company when 
Frederic was in winter quarters. 
At one time the nonarch had^n^ 



confident bat d*Argens, to whose 
^sympathy he ooold open his hearty 
hb. old assodates 4)etng for die moat 
part dead, and hb relations on iHul 
terms wi^ him, because he persist* 
ed firmly in -refiismg their united 
and earnest request that Ite shoidd 
demand a peace, of France. 

It waa in this painful state of 
thinas that Frederic, seeing Pmssia 
and Pomerania in the hands of th^ 
Russtans, ^lesia and Brandenburg 
in great part occupaed by the Austria 
ans, and Westphalia by the Fnoach ; 
finding himself too bat .feebly asust* 
ed by hb allies ; hb armies nearif 
annihilated, no less ^irough his vio^ 
toriea than hb defeata ; himself widif 
out money or resources ; resolved 
on committing bxi act of suicide. 
Thb measure he communicatBd to 
the marquis d*Ar|;ens, in a letter 
which he called his farewell letter. 
D* Argens, on the receipt of it^ shut 
himself in his closet, and passed the 
night in framing a reply, which he 
aent off before day4>reak. In thb 
epistle, which was written with all 
the overflowing of the warmest 
friendship, Frederic contemplated 
at once the language of philosophy t 
the resources and the hopes held out 
to him by political science ; hi fine^ 
the fortitude and energy with which 
the love of glory and of virtue «aii 
inapire a trvdy noble mind. 

The preparations fin* death were 
laid aside : a new battle was hasard* 
ed, in which Frederic gained a com* 
plete victory, and afterward found 
means to provide for hb moat^prea* 
aing necessities, again to beoome.the 
dread of hb enemies, and to coa» 
dude a peace upon hb own icrmL 

The causes which prepared the 
termination of thisexempbry friend* 
ship, chiefly resolve themselves in* 
to that unbounded familiarity /with 
which the king delighted to treat hb 
associates for a certain time, but 
whi^ he was always sure to abuse^ 
when he saw that they received it 
as he intended they should. Tbm 
pretext for finally discarding hb a»i 
cient companion .was poor in the 
extreme. When the mar^ubcon* 
aettte4 to come. ifUoFifcdcnc'a mc^ 
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vice, and leave hk own coontiy, it 
was upon tlie express condition that 
he should have permission to return 
home when he reached the age of 
seventy. Hehadahrother in France, 
to whom he was tenderly attached, 
Bhd owi*J many obligations. As he 
approached this period of lilb, his 
brother prepared a house and esta- 
blishment for his reception j and no« 
thing was wanting but the king's 
leave to make him retire from a ser- 
vice to which he was now ill adapted 
by his years, and rendered averse 
kif the coldness daily more apparent 
in the treatment he received. Bat 
•Fredeno, notwithstanding the bar- 
{;aih, and in spite of his dimmished 
attachment to this fEUthful follower, 
peremptorily refused to grant his 
discharge : he allowed him a sort of 
Ibrlough to see his brother, and took 
his promise to return in six mootha. 
When the visit was paid, and the 
fl»a0()iBs had arrived at Bourg on his 
yetum, the exertions which he made 
to get back within the stipulated 
time threw him into a dangerous 
iilnesB. As soon as the ax months 
edcpired, Frederic receiving no let* 
ter, and hearing nothmg of him, be- 
ornie vioieotly enraged, o r der ed his 
pensions to be stopped, and his name 
to be struck off the lisu with dis* 
grace. The account of these pre* 
cipitate measures reached the mar* 
^nisas he was on the point of con- 
timnng bis journey after his reco- 
very. And when he died, the king 
caused a monument to be raised to 
his memory, as a proof that he re- 
pentedof hie harsh and hasty pro» 
eeedings against him. 

The treatment which marshal 
Schwerin met with for gaining the 
battle of Mdwita, is well known. In 
order to execute the manoeuvre up- 
on which the victory depended, it 
was necessary that the king should 
retire from die field at a moment 
when success vha almost despaired 
oL He consented; the tide was 
turned by the consummate skill of 
the general Ever after, Frederic 
treated him with coldness •; neglect- 
ad him as for as. the necessity of 
alairaing assirtance from his geniua 



would permit ; knd, finally, was th4 
cause of his exposing htmsetf to cer- 
tain destruction at the battle oi 
Prague, where this great tnaster of 
the art of war fell undistinguished ia 
the crowd, leaving his family to the 
neglect of an ungrateful sovereign^ 
and his memory to be honoured by 
the enemy whom he conquered. 

After Frederic had quarrelled 
with Voltaire, he heard of a che^ 
valier Masson, whose wit and ac« 
compUshments were represented as 
tufiOcient to replace those which he 
had just lost by las vanity and ca* 
price. It was with difficulty that ^s 
gentleman could be induced to quit 
the French service, in which he 
«Btood high ; and when he arrived at 
Berlin, though it very soon became 
apparent that Voltaire's place was 
not one of those which are so easily 
supplied, yet he had (qualities soffit* 
dent to recommend him, and was 
admitted instantly to the royal cir- 
cles. A single indiscre^ sally of wil 
ruined him in Uie king's fitvoun 
He retired in disgust to his study, 
where he lived the life of a hermit 
for tnany years ;-4iis existence un- 
known to the world, and the most 
important of its concerns equally 
unknown to him. As he had thus 
sacrificed all his prospects to acc^ 
of Frederic's patronaf^, and had 
wasted the prime of his life in at- 
tending upon his capricious plea- 
sure, it might have been expected 
that he would at least have been 
permitted to enjoy his poor pension, 
so dearly purchased, to the end of 
his inomsnsive days. But after 
twenty years of seclusion, such as 
we have described, he had his name 
suddenly struck from the lists, and 
his appointments stopped, and was 
obliged to seek his own country with 
the savings which his parsimony 
had enabl^ him to make. 

The same sdfish spirit, or care- 
lessness towards the feelings and 
claims of others, which marked 
Frederic's conduct to his femily and 
friends, was equally conspicuous in 
his treatment of inferior dependants, 
both in the relations of society 
and of bttiiiiess* In his familiar 
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Ihtercourse with those whom he 
permitted to approach him, we can 
find no line 6teadi!y drawn for the 
regulation of his own demeanour, or 
of theirs. His inclination seems to 
have been, that he should always 
maintain the manifest superiority, 
witiiout owing it in appearance to 
bis exalted station ; but as soon as 
he lost, or was near losing, this first 
place in a contest upon lair terms, 
ne was ready suddenly to call in the 
aid of the king. Thus it perpetually 
happened, that a conversation, be- 
j^n upon an equal footing, was ter- 
minated by a single look of authori- 
ty from the royal companion. He 
never failed to indulge his sarcastic 
humour and high spirits in sallies 
directed with little delicacy or dis- 
crimination against all around ^im ; 
and unless he happened to have, at 
the moment, such answers as might, 
without any possibility of resistance, 
crush those whom his railleries had 
Ibrced into ^ repartee, he was sure 
to supply the defect by an appeal to 
Weapons which he alone of the cir« 
tie could use. It is not describing 
his-behaviour correctly, to say that 
4n the hours of relaxation, he was 
fond of forgetting the monarch, pro- 
vided bis company never forgot 
him. This would at least have been 
one general rule, one principle of 
behaviour to which all might con- 
form as soon as it was made known. 
But Frederic laid down and took up 
his sceptre at moments which his 
guests could never divine ; and, far 
mm insisting that tliey should al- 
ways have it iq their eyes, it would 
often have been a ground for his us- 
ing it to stop tlie colloquy, if he had 
perceived them persevere in ad- 
dressing the sovereign, when he was 
determined they sliould talk to a 
comrade. TUe only rule tlien of 
his society was entity submission to 
his caprices ; not merely a passive 
obedience, but a compliance with 
every whim and turn of his mind ; 
sometimes requiring to be met with 
exertions, sometimes to be received 
in quiet. It was impossible for the 
most harmless and uni*esisting of 
nertals always to escape tUe erocts 



of his unmanly temper ; and even 
M. ThiebauU himself was sometimes 
tlie object of his sallies, though he 
adopted one rule Invariably, to keep 
his eyes and ears all open when the 
king either listened or spoke, and, 
at the first semblance of rising hu<* 
mour, to assume ^^ a modest and 
humble attitude,*' and sink into si- 
lence. That we may form some idea 
of the nature and extent of this 
meanness, so poor in one who called 
himself a royal philosopher, it is 
proper to remark, that all those 
wits or other dependants with whom 
he passed his time, wece entirely 
supported by his pensions ; and that, 
besides the dangers of a fortresS| 
any resistance was sure to cost 
them and their families their daily 
bread. 

His ordinary mode of enjoy ipg so- 
ciety was, to send for a few of tlie 
philosophers, who were always in 
readiness, either when he dined, or 
had an hour's leisure from business, 
which he wished to beguile by the 
recreations of talking and receiving 
worship. On one of these occasions, 
the Movants in waiting were, Quin* 
tus leilius* and Thic^ault ; and it 
happened that the king, after giving 
his opinion at great length, and with 
his usual freedom, upon the ar- 
rangement of Providence which con- 
ceals from moitals the period of 
their lives, called upon them to urge 
whatever could t>e stated in its de- 
fence. Quintus, unwarily supposing 
that he really wished to hear the ques- 
tion discussed, gave a reason, which 
appears completely satisfactor}-.— 
Tlie philosopher of Sans-Souci, how- 
ever, only desired his guests to take 
the opposite side of the argument, h\ 
the conviction that they wei* not to 
invalidate his own reasoning. And 
whenQuintu% fairly destroyed the 
force of it, by suggesting, that tlie 

^ This was a Ley den professor, ori- 
ginally njtmed Guichard, who being 
fond of military science, had been trans- 
formed into a colonel of chasseurs by 
the king ; and then, from his admin- 
tion of Czsar's ajd<<du camp, had been 
ordered to assume the name of Quintus 
Icillus. 
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«erUin Imowteclge of our lattof end 
would infaltibly diminish the ardour 
«f our exertions for a considerable 
period beforehand, the king thought 
proper to break out into a violent 
personal invective. "Ici^^'saysThic- 
oault, ^ la foudre partit aussi subite 
qu'imprevue.'* " Ceite facon de 
jugeTy^ lui dit le roi, "^«r bonne 
liotir vou9y dmc de boue et deforce ! 
AhU afifirentZy n toutefoitt voua le 
ftouvezy que ccur gut ont Pdme no* 
bley eUrvSe^ et sensible aux channel 
de la veriu^ ne raiaonnent point aur 
dc9 maximee ausei ndaerablea et 
ausai honteuaea ! Apfirenez^ mon- 
ateuTf que ChonnSte hommefnt tow 
jour§ le bien tant qu^ilfieut le fairer 
uniquement fiarce que c*eat le bien% 
aana rechercher quela aont ceux qui 
tn firojitenmt i maia voua ne aentez 
point cea ckoaea; voua n^^tea point 
fait pour lea sentir.'* It may con* 
vey almost as exact an idea of M. 
lliiehault, as the above anecdote 
does of Frederic, if we add the 
words with which he concludes it i 
*^ Cette terrible apostrophe m'anean* 
tit presqu'autant que celui qui eo 
^toit I'objet J*en tus d'autant p^us 
trouble que le colonel n'avoit rien 
dit que je n'approuvasse dans le 
fond de I'&meJ' 

When he submitted to our au* 
thor's correction the language of a 
discourse, which he had composed 
for the academy, and received his 
observations in a pnvate audience, 
there was one sciecism so glaring 
that he utterly lost his temper, and 
defended it bitterly. Thiebauk, 
whose professional character being 
at stake gave him an unusual cou* 
rage upon this occasion, ventured to 
hold out against all his ai*gumenta. 
The king, in a rage, seized his pen, 
and violently substituted another 
phrase, which unluckily was still 
worse French. Thiebault again 
dared to remonstrate. 

This new criticism set him offal- 
together ; he instantly became red 
with anger ; his whole physi(^omy 
assumed a furious and menacing ex- 
pression, like that of a man who is 
about to commit the greatest ex* 
cesses. He thraw down the pen. 



_ «(ThAnCheplirtoem«6tbe 
left as it is." t am persuaded, says 
Thiebault, he was never Oiore com- 
pletely beside himself on the occa- 
sions when he so far forgot his dig* 
nity as to kick the shins of the per- 
sons about him. I however had no 
apprehensionfi of receiving from him 
a similar outrage, for I relied for my 
protection on the circumstance of 
my being a foreigner, Frederic never 
havJhg committed it but on has owa 
subjects. But I did expect that he 
would have sent me from his pro* 
sence, never again to be recalled 
My situation was extremely painfol ; 
but I preserved both my composure 
and tranquillity, conscious that I was 
perfomiing my duty : it was ther^ 
£}re not very difficult to accomplisfi 
the resolution I made of justifying 
mv conduct, and showing myself for 
what I reuUy was, previous to my 
disroissaL To this efkctj my exttt* 
rior appearance indicated that I con* 
fined myself within the bounds whick 
decorum prescribed; my manner 
expressed sorrow without dejectioi^; 
my voice was that of a man deeply 
arocted, but inflexible ; and in a loW| 
deliberate tone, my eyes fixed oa 
the ground, and my body in a m<^ 
dest, simple, and fixed attitude, I 
Mud, ^ I most humbly and eamesu 
ly entreat your majesty to have the 
goodness to consider that I have 
neither calling nor means of subus- 
tence for the support of myself and 
my family but through your majesty. 
From your bounty, sire, it is that I 
derive all I possess.'* 
^ This most submissive expostula- 
tion, which lasted for some time, 
brought the king to himself, and he 
cokily adopted the emendation of 
M. Thiebault, who did not fail to 
express his admiration of such ^preat^ 
ness of soul, and his satisfaction at 
his own narrow escape. 

At one of his literary enlertaan- 
meota, when, in order to promote 
free conversation, he remindeathe 
circle that there was no monarch 
present, and that every one mi^ 
think aloud, tlie conversation dhan- 
ced to turn upon the fouks of ^fier- 
eat 9D?eniffieiita wA rukrs. Go- 
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deral oensdreft were fmfising from 
mouth to inoath, vith the kind of 
freedom which such hints were cal- 
tfiUated, and apparently intended, to 
. inspire. But Frederic suddenly put 
a stop to the topic by these words^ 
«* Paix I ptdx ! messieurs; ftrenez 
garde, voila le roi qui arrive; il ne 
/uitfias qu*iivous entend^ carpetU* 
itre se croiroitM oblige d^etre tn- 
kwefitus mf chant que vous^ 

These sketches may serve to illas- 
tfate the conduct of Frederic in «o- 
Hety, and to show how far he could 
forget his power in his familiar in- 
tercourse with inferiors. As yet, 
We have seen only caprice, and that 
meanness, or, to call it by the right 
name, cowardice, which consists in 
trampling on the fallen, and fight* 
ing with those who are bound. Hia 
treatment of persons employed in 
\A^ service^ and his manner of trans- 
acting business with them, presents 
tts with equal proofs of a tyrannical 
disposition, and examples of injus- 
tice and cruelty, altogether unparal- 
leled in the history of civilized mo- 
narchies. It b well known that a 
large proportion of the Prassian ar- 
my owes its origin to a system of 
crimping, which the recruiting offi- 
cers carry on in foreign states, and 
chiefly in the distant parts of the 
empire. As Frederic 11 did not 
introduce this odious practice, he 
might, perhaps, be allowed to escape 
severe censure for not abolishing it ; 
but there can be only one opinion 
vpon his conduct in those particular 
cases which came to his knowledge, 
and where his attention was speci- 
ficaUr caHed to the grievdus iiguries 
#ttstianed by individuals. 

A French captain of cavalry, re- 
turning to his native country, after 
Akmg absence in the West Indies, 
was seized, in his Journey alon^ the 
Rhine, by some Prussian recruiting 
officers: his servant was spirited 
Away, and he was himself sent to the 
army as a private soldier, in which 
capacity he was forced to serve dur- 
ing the rest of the seven years' war. 
Against the cause, be it remarked, 
of his own countir. In vain he ad^ 
dressed letter after letter to hitf 



fHends, acSquainting them of ht» 
cruel situation: the Prussian post- 
office was too well regulated to let 
any of these pass. His constant 
memorials to the king were re- 
ceived, indeed, but not answered.. 
After the peace was concluded, he 
was marched with his regiment into 
garrison ; and at the next review, 
the king^ coming up to his colonel, 
inquired if a person named M— — 
was still in the corps. Upon his 
being produced, the king ofifered 
him a commission \ he declined it, 
and received his discharge. 

It was thus that Frederic obtain-t 
ed, by kidnapping, the troops whom 
he used in plundering his neigh- 
bours. His finances were frequently 
indebted to similar means for their 
supply. 

The king^s favourite secretary, 
Galser, by his orders, caused fifteen 
millions of ducats to be made, in a 
very secret manner, with a third of 
base metal in their composition. 
This sum was then entrusted to a 
son of the Jew Ephraim, so well 
known in the history of Frederic's 
coinage, for the purpose of having 
it circulated in Poland, where it was 
accordingly employed in buying up 
every portable article of value that 
could be found. The Poles, how- 
ever, soon discovered that thef had 
been imposed upon, and contrived 
to transfer the lass to their neigh- 
bours, by purchasing with tlu; new 
ducats whatever Uiey could procui*e 
in Russia. The Russians, in like 
manner, found out the cheat, and 
complained so loudly, that the em- 
press interfered, and made inqoi« 
ries, whidi led to a discovery of the 
quarter whence the issue had ori- 
ginally come. She then ordered the 
bad money to be brought into her 
treasury, and exchanged it for good 
coin. She insisted upon Frederic 
taking the false ducats at their no« 
minal value, which he did not dara . 
to refuse, but denied that he had 
any concern in the transaction ; and 
to prove this, sent for his agent Gal- 
ser, to whom he communicated the 
dilemma in which he was, and the 
necessity of giving him up as the 
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mathor of the imposture. GiUser 
objected to so dishonourable a pro- 
p(^aL The king flew into a pas- 
6ion« kicked hinn violeqtlf on the 
shins according to his custom, sent 
him to the fortress of Spandaw for 
a year and a half, and then banished 
him to a remote village of Meek** 
IcnbMrg. 

Fri&der5c acted towards his offi- 
cers upon a principle the most un- 
just, as well, as unfeeling, that can 
be imagined. It was his aim to en- 
potirage military service among the 
higher ranks : the commonalty, he 
conceived, were adapted for all the 
meaner employments in the state^ 
and should not occupy those stations 
in the army, which were, he 
thought, llie birthriglit of the aris- 
tocracy. But instead of carrying 
this view into effect, by the only ar- 
rangement which was reconcileabld 
with good faith— estal>lishing a cer- 
tain standard nf rank, below which 
no one shoidd be admitted to hold a 
commission, either in peace or 
war— he allowed persons of all de» 
scviplions to enter the army as offi- 
cers, when there was any occasion 
for their services, and, after the ne- 
cessity had ceased, dismissed those 
whose nobility appeared question- 
able. Thus, nothing could be more 
terrible to the brave men, who for 
years had led his troops to victory, 
or shared iti their distresses, than 
the return of peace. After sacrific- 
ing their prospects in life, their best 
years> their health, with their ease, 
to the most painfol service, ancl 
sought, through toils, and wounds, 
and miser}', the provision which a 
certain rank in the profession affords, 
they were liable, at a nwment's 
warning, to he turned ignominiou^ly 
out of the army, whose fortune^ 
they had followed, because the king 
either discovered, or fancied, that 
their family was deficient in quarr 
tei's. When he pursued this piti- 
less system at the end of the seven 
years* war, only one roturier way 
left in commission ; and this plan of 
clearing the army was so rigorop^ly 
followed, that, at each review, the 
Liug examined those who had been 



promoted since the last, ifiq|uired 
into the circumstances of their fa« 
milies, and unless they were either 
foreigners or noble, deprived them 
of their rank on the spot. Nor was 
a parentage the most respectable of 
any avail : even authenticated do* 
cuments of their titles did not al«. 
ways save them. This fathei* of his 
people would often return such 
proofs to the veterans who had blecl 
tor bis crown, and saudly tell them, 
^^ que ces /lafieraasea ne ngnifioieni 
rien; qu^il navait a aucd t*en tenir: 
€t qu^en un mot ih tyetoient que ro- 
turiers,^ 

V\*e shall pass over the extreme 
jealousy with which the king 
treated aU those in whom he wa^ 
forced to confide any nnatters of 
»tate. Nothing, in the history of 
eastern manners, exceeds the rigor* 
ous confinement of the cabinet se- 
cretaries. But we shall proceed tQ 
an example of tlic respect which 
Uuj Justinian of the north, the author 
of the Frederician code* paid to 
the persons of those entrusted with 
the administration of justice in bis 
dominions. This great legislator 
seems never to have discovered the 
propriety of leaving his judges to 
investigate the claims of suitors, any 
more than he could see the advaur 
tige of committing to tradesmen 
and farmers the nianagement of 
their private affairs. In the pro^ 
grcss which he made rouml his state 
at tlie season of the reviews, he used 
to receive from all quarters the 
complaints of those who thought 
themselves aggrieved by the course 
pf justice ; and because he had to 
consider the whole of these cas^ 
in addition to all the other branches 
of his employment, he concluded 
that he must be a more competent 
arbiter than they whose lives are 
<levoted lo the settlement of a part 
of such disputes. 

In one of his excursions, a miller^ 
It tenant of his own> complained ta 
him that his stream was uijured by 
a neighbouring proprietor ; and tlM^ 
king oi*dered his chancellor to havt 
the complaint investigated* The 
^t was UrqMght in form, and giv<9 
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ligftiiist the miller. Next fear^ he 
reoewed his application, and affij'in- 
ed that his Darrative of the facts was 
perfectly true ; yet the court had 
noQsoited him. The king remitted 
the cause to the second tribunal, 
with injunctions to be careful in doing 
the man justice : he was> however, 
^;ain cast; and once more com- 
plained bitterly to the king, who 
secretly sent a major of his army 
to examine on the spot the question 
upon which his two highest judica- 
tures had decided, and to report. 
The gallant oflBcer, who was also a 
ndgl£our of the miller, reported in 
his fiivour ; and two other persons, 
commissioned in the same private 
manner, returned with similar an- 
swers* Frederic immediately sum- 
moned this chancellor and the three 
judges who had determined the 
cause : he received them in a pas- 
sion ; would not allow them to speak 
a word in their defence ; upbraided 
them as unjust judges and mis* 
creants ; and wrote out with his own 
hand a sentence in fevour of the 
miller, with fell costs, and a kind of 
damages which he had never claim- 
ed. He then dismissed the chan- 
cellor from hisoflke, with language 
too abuidve to be repeated ; and,al* 
ter videntiy kicking the three judees 
in the shins, pushed them out of bis 
closet, and sent them to prison at 
the fortress of Spandaw. All the 
other judges and ministers of justice 
^ere clearly of opinion, that the 
sentence against the miller was a 
ri^ one, and that the case admits 
ted of no doubt As for the chan»> 
ceEor, it was universally allowed 
that the matter came not within his 
jurisdiction ; and that he could iiot 
ponibly have known any thing of 
the decision. At last a foreign 
journalist undertook the investi^f> 
tion of the business; and, bemg 
placed beyond the limits of the royal 
philosopher's caprice, he published 
a sutement, which Itk no shadow 
of argument in the miller's favour. 
As Frederic attended to what was 
vrritten abroad, and in French, Lin* 
guet's production quickly opened bis 
eyea. Kot a word was saidin pub« 
vot. V, NO, »3?X. 



lie ; none of those measures were 
adopted, by which a great mind 
would have rejoiced to acknowledge 
such errors, and offer some atone- 
ment to outraged justice. An irri- 
table vanity alone seemed poorly to 
regulate the ceremony of propitia- 
tion ; and he who had been mean 
•enough to insult the persons of his 
judges ia the blindness oS angef, 
could scarcely be expected, aner 
his eyes were opened, to have that 
pride, which makes men c^ase to 
deserve blame, by avowing, while 
they atone for their feults. Ordeits 
were Becretly given to the miller's 
adversary, that he should not obey 
the sentence. With the same •€• 
crect/j a compensation was made to 
the miller himself. The three 
judges, after lingeriiig many months 
in prison, were qtdcily liberated; 
the chancellor was allowed to re- 
main in disgrace, because he had 
been most m all injured ; and tl^ 
feithfel subjects of his majesty knew 
too well their duty, and his power, 
to interrupt thb paltry silence by 
any whispers upon what had passed 
The grand error of his whole m- 
temal administration, was his in- 
termeddling and' controuling spirit 
This is indeed a mistake, into which 
governors are always apt to fall, 
when they avdd the contrary, and 
perhaps safer, extreme of indiflfer* 
ence to their duties. And he was not 
the most likely to steer a middle 
course, whose power had no limits ; 
whose ideas of government were 
taken from the mechanical discipline 
of an army ; and whose abilities so 
fer e^cceeded the ordinary span of 
royal understandings, that he seem- 
ed to have some grounds for thinking 
himself capable of every things 
while he despised the talents of 
every body else. Yet must it be 
aUowed, that if all other proofis wer^ 
wanting, this one undoubted imper- 
fection m Frederic's nature b a suf* 
ficient ground for ranking him 
among inferior minds, and for de«f 
nying him those higher qualities of 
understanding, which render such 
faculties beneficial, as he unque8« 
Uooably possessed. 
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A truly gmt ^ius will be the 
first to prescribe liniiu fr^r iu own 
exertions; to discover tiie sphere 
within which its powers must be 
concentrated, in order to work; be* 
yond which their diffusion can only 
uselessly daasle. But this was a 
knowledge, and a self.com mand, 
that Frederic never attained— 
Though the ignorance and wev>k- 
nesa which he dbplayed, in the ese- 
cessive government of his kingdom, 
were thrown into the shade by his 
military glory, or partially covered 
by his cleverness and activity, they 
require only to be viewed apart, In 
order to excite as much ridicule as 
was ever bestowed on the emperor 
Joseph, whose s}'stem of administra- 
Hon indeed greatly resembled bis 
neighbour's, unless that he had more 
leisure to show his good intentions 
by his blunders, and was guided by 
better principles in the prosecotinn 
of his never-ending plans. Like 
him, the Prussian ruler conceived 
that it was his duty to be eternally 
at work ; to take every enncern in 
his dominions upon his own should 
ders; seldom to think men's inte- 
rests safe when committed to them- 
selves, much less to delegate to his 
ministers any porthm of the super- 
intending power, which must yet be 
ever)' where present, and constantly 
on the watch. Both of these princes 
knew enough of deuil to give them 
a relish for afiairs, but tney were 
always wasting their exemplary ac** 
tivity in marring tlie concerns which 
belonged not to their department, 
and extending their knowledge of 
other peopled tnKles, instead of 
forming an ^quaintance with their 
own. While other monarchs were 
inaking a business of pleasure, th^ 
made a pleasure of business ; but, 
utterly ignorant liow much of their 
professional duties resolved into A 
wise chcuce of agents, with all their 
industry and wit, they were only mis^ 
aianaging a part of the work, and 
leaving the rest undone ^ so that 
their dominions would probably have 

Sained by the difierence, had their 
ves been s<^ndered in the serag- 
U0| and their a&hrs entrusted io 



eabhiets of mora quSft raderstand^ 
ings. 

But though these eminent men 
were equally Ibnd of planning and 
regulating, as thev indulged their 
propeniuty under different circum- 
stances, so their schemes were not 
pursued In the same manner, and 
have certainly been attended with 
different effects. Joseph was a le- 
gislator and a projector, from the 
restlessness of his spirit, and the 
want of urgent afl&irs to employ 
him. His measures were often ra« 
ther useless than hurtful ; and aik 
his plans resulted from his activity 
and idleness, he was still vacant and 
restless after the steps had beea 
taken for its execution, and gene- 
rally strangled it by his impatience 
to witness the fruits of his wisdom : 
like the child who plants a beani 
and plucks it up when it has scarcely 
sprouted, to see how it is growing. 
Thus many of his innovations were 
done away by himself, while others 
bad no tendency to produce a 
change. Those which were op- 
posed he onlv pushed to a certain 
length, and then knew how to yield 
after mischief had been done by the 
struggle ; but few of them sarvive4 
his own life, and these were chiefly 
Boch as somewhat 'sinticipated tl^ 
natural course of events. 
' Frederic, on the other hand, was 
not placed in easy circumstances; 
he was active from necessity, as 
much as from vanity ; * he was an 
sidventurer, whose projects must be 
turned to some account ; not an Idle 
enthusiast, who can amuse himsdf 
with forming new schemes, after 
others have felled. Though, like 
Joseph, be could afford his designs 
Ihtle time to ripen, he forced some* 
thing out of them by new applica^ 
tions of power $ thus bringing to a 
premature birth, schemes In their 
own nature violent and untimely. 
Hence his necesslti^, like his rival's 
Idle impatience, allowed his plans 
ho chance of coming to perfection | 
but while Joseph destroyed the 
scheme of yesterday to make a new 
one, Frederic carried it forcibly in* 
to an imperfect execution before li 
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was well laid. The power of the 
latter being more abeotiite, and of 
a kind best adapted for enforcing 
minute commands, he was better 
able to carry his regulating and 
uiterfering system agunst what- 
ever oppositioo it might encounter, 
while bis superior firmness of cha« 
racter, and his freedom from the 
various checks which principle or 
deling imposed upon the Austrian 
monarch, precluded all escape from 
the rigour of his administration by 
any other than fraudulent means. 
Thus, the consequences of his too 
much governing, of his miserable 
views m finance, and his constant 
errors in the principles of commer« 
dal le^slation, are to be traced at 
this day through the various depart* 
orients of the Prussian states. 

How ccruinly a government is 
imsuccessfiil in trade and manufeic* 
tares is proved by the success of 
this boasted statesman's speculations 
In that line, as forcibly as by the 
accounts which have been published 
of tlve royal works in Spain. But 
tiliere are particulars in the policy 
ef Frederic, exceeding, for absurdity 
and violence, whatever is to be met 
with m the history of Spanish eco- 
nomy. 

When a china manufactory was 
to be set up at Berlin on the royal 
account, it was thought necessary 
to begin by forcing a market for the 
wares. Accordingly, the Jews, who 
cannot marry without the royal per- 
mission, were obliged to pay for 
their licenses by purchasing a cer- 
tain quantity of the king's cups 
and saucers at a fixed price. 

The introduction of the silk cuU 
ture was a favourite scheme with 
Frederic ; and to make silk-worms 
spin, and mulberry-trees grow in 
the Prussian sands, no expence 
must be spared. Vast houses and 
manu^tories were built for such 
as chose to engage in the specula- 
tion ; a direct premium was grant- 
ed on the exporution of silk stufis ; 
and medals awarded to the work- 
men who produced above five pounds 
Of the arucle in a year. But nature 
is very powerful| even among Pros- 



mn grenadiers. In the lifts of ex- 
ports, we find no mention made of 
silk, while it forms a considerable 
and a regular branch of the goods 
imported. 

The settlement of colonists in 
waste lands was another object of 
eminent attention, and proportionate 
expence. Foreign families were 
enticed and transported by the 
crimps whom he employed all over 
Europe for recruiting his forces; 
they received grants of land, were 
provided with houses, implements, 
and live-stock, and furnished with 
subsistence, till their fiirms became 
sufficiently productive to support 
them. Frederic called this supply- 
ing the blanks which war made hi 
his population. 

His rage for new speculations 
was ^uite ungovernable. No sooner 
did his emissaries inform him of anf 
ingenious manufocturer or mecha>i 
nic, in France or elsewhere, than he 
bribed him to settle in Berlin, by the 
most extravagant terms. When he 
found the success of the project too 
slow, or its gains, from the necessi- 
ty of circumstances, fell short of ex- 
pectation^ he had only one way of 
getting out of the scrape: he broke 
his bargain with the undertaker, 
and generally sent him to a fortress ; 
in the course of which transaction, 
it always happened that somebody 
interfered, under the character of a 
minister, a favourite, Sec. to pillage 
both parties. 

Experience never seemed to cor- 
rect this propensity. It was at an 
advanced period of his reign that he 
sent orders to his amba»adors to 
find him a general protector, a man 
who might be employed wholly in 
fancying new schemes, and discus- 
sing those which should be submit- 
ted to him. Sucli a one was ac- 
cordingly procured, and tempted, by 
lam bribes, to settle at Potsdam. 

Frederic's grand instrument in 
political economy was monopoly. 
Was an art to be encouraged, 
or a public taste modified, or a 
revenue gleaned, or the bal mce of 
trade adjusted? A monopoly was 
the expedieiit Thus the exclusive 
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privilege was granted to one family, 
of supplying Berlin and Potsdam 
with firewoxl; the price was in- 
stantly doubled ; and ^e king Te« 
ceived no more than eight thousand 
a year of the profits. Well did the 
celebrated Helvetius remark of some 
applications for such contracts^ on 
which the king demanded his sen- 
timents, ^^ sire, you need not trouble 
yourself with reading them; they 
all speak the same language. — ^ We 
beseech your mq;e9ty to grant um 
leave to rob your peofUe of tuch a 
mm ; in consideration qfvfMchy we 
engage to pay you a certain share 
of the booty* 

Frederic took it into his head that 
his sobjects drank too much cofibe in 
proportion to their means, and ate 
too little nourishing food. The 
grand spedfic was applied ; and the 
supply of all the coffee used in his 
dominions given to a company. The 
price was thus, as he had wished, 
greatly raised, and some of the 
spoil shared with his treasury ; but 
the taste of the people remained as 
determined in tavour of colfee as 
before ; and, of course, was much 
more detrimental to thdr living. 

Tobacco, in like manner, he sub- 
jected to a strict monopoly; and 
when he wished to have arms fur- 
nished very cheap to hb troops, he 
had again recourse to this expedi- 
ent : — he conferred upon the house 
of Daum and Splikberg, armourers, 
the exclusive privilege of refining 
Migar, on condition that they should 
sell him muskets and caps at a very 
low price, in all his fiscal policy 
he was an anxious observer of the 
balance of trade, and never fiukd to 
oast a pensive eye upon the tablet of 
exports and Imports. Every year 
did he calculate with extreme at- 
tention the sums which came into 
his sutes, and those which went out ; 
and he saw, with uneasiness, that 
the balance was not so favourable as 
it ought to be* After all hb mono- 
polies and premiums, he found, it 
bceihs, that the exports of hb lung- 
dom could not be augmented— 
'di^srefore, he had only one resource 



left, — to Amtnbh the Impoftatfmt, 
which he acconfingly attempted, by 
new monopolies and prohibitions. 

The history of the Pnisaan mo- 
narchy is that of an empire scraped 
together by industry, and fraud, and 
violence, from neighbouring states. 
By barter, and conquest, and impos- 
ture, its manif[M districts have been 
gradually brought under one dynasty : 
not a patch of the motley mass but 
recab the venality or weakness of 
the surrounding powers, and the un- 
principled osurpAtions ef the house 
of Brandenburgh. But It was Fre- 
deric II whose strides so &r sur« 
passed those of hb ancestors, as 
raised hb &mily to the rank of a 
primary power ; enabled him to 
baffle the coalition which hb ambi- 
tion had raised against him ; and to 
form, himself, a new conspiracy for 
the destrucUon of whatever prin- 
ciples had been held most sacred by 
the potentates of modem times. 

We may rail at jacoblmsm, and 
the French revolution; impute to 
the timidity of the other powers the 
insolent dominion of France ; and 
exhaust our eflbminate license of 
tongue upon the chief, who, by widd* 
ing her destinies,' b master of half 
the world. Europe is now suffering 
for the partition of Poland. Then 
it was that public principles were 
torn up and scattered before the 
usurpers of the day ; — then it was 
that England and France poorly re- 
fused to suspend their mutual ani- 
mosities, and associate in support of 
right, when other states, forgetdng 
greater jealousies, were combined 
to violate the Uw; — then it was 
that power became the measure of 
duty ; that ambition learned all the 
lessons which It has since been prac- 
tlsHig, of arrondisBementty and eqtii- 
valents, and indemnldea; that an 
assurance of impunity and success 
were heki out to those who might 
afterwards abandon all principles, 
provided they were content with a 
^are of the plunder. 

The trick which he employed for 
drawing an army round the frontiers, 
on that oocasloa} b wdl known. It 
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ttok so wellf that tbe citizens of Ber- 
lin prejmred themselves against the 
plague, a& if it had been at their gates, 
rrince Henry highly disapproved of 
the second partition, on motives of 
policy ; and, indeed, the reasons 
which suggested themselves to him 
will probably, ere long, be felt by his 
nephew. But this is the punishment 
due to the power which hatched 
Uiat wickedness ; and if, which is 
most likely, Frederic William had 
no choice'in the last acts of it, thb 
should have been foreseen by him 
who began it 

One fact evinces the extreme 
want of principle that marked this 
prince's conduct to foreign states^ 
In the instructions, written with his 
own hand, for his favourite academy 
of nobles and officers, he tells the 

Srofessor of public law, *' Toutefois 
I avertira la jeunesse que ce droit 
public, manquant de puissance cor- 
rective pour le faire observer, n'est 
qu'un vain fanidme que les souve- 
nuns etalent dans leurs manifestes, 
lors m^me qu'ils le violent.*' In 
this maxim is indeed comprised 
thefiraetice of all governments ; but 
no nation has had the impudence to 
avow it. 

Upon the whole, we turn from a 
view of this famous personage, im- 
pressed with no veneration for his 
character, either as a member of 
society, a ruler of the people, or a 
TOrt of the European community. 
That he possessed the talents of an 
accomplished warrior, and an ele- 
gant wit, it would be absurd either 
to deny or to demonstrate. He has 
left us, in his victories and his writ- 
ings, the best proofs ; and his con- 
versation surpassed his more careful 
e£R>rts. His administration was sin- 
gularly marked by promptitude and 
energy. Wherever exertion was 
required, or could secure success, 
he was likely to prevail ; and as he 
was in all things a master of those 
abilities, which coDsdtnte what we 
denominate addressy it is not won- 
derful that he was uniformly fortu- 
nate in the cabinets of his nelgh- 
ixNirs. The encouragements which 
he lavished oa learned men were 



usefiil, though not always skHfolly 
bestowed ; and in this, as in all*the 
departments of his government, we 
see him constantly working mischief 
by working too much. His academy 
was no less under command than 
the best disciplined regiment in his 
service ; and did not refuse to ac- 
knowledge his authority on matters 
ofoptnion or taste. His own literary 
acquirements were limited to the 
beuee htires^ and moral science ; 
even, of these, he was far from be- 
ing completely master. His prac- 
tice, as an administrator, is incon- 
sistent with an extensive or sound 
political knowledge; and his ac- 
quaintance with the classics was 
derived from French transiatioos s 
he knew very little Latin, and no 
Greek. To his sprightliness in so* 
ciety, and his love of literary com- 
pany, so rare in princes, he owes 
the reputation of a philosopher ; and 
to the success of his intngues and 
his arms, the appellation of great : 
a title which is the less honourablet 
that mankind have generally agreed 
to bestow it upon thme to whom gra- 
titude was least of all doe. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

OS TBS CLASSICAL KNOWLEOGB 
OF POPS. 

JOHNSON, in his life of Pope, 
observes, that ** to those who cen- 
sored his politics were added ene- 
mies yet more dangerous, who call- 
ed in question hts knowledge of 
Greek, and his qualifications for a 
translator of Homer. To these he 
made no public opposition, but In 
one of his letters escapes from theas 
as well as he can. At an age like 
his, for he was not more than twenty- 
five, with an irregular educatton, 
and a course of life of which much, 
seems to have passed in conversa- 
tion, it is not very likely that he 
overflowed with Greek. But when 
he felt himself deficient he sought 
assistance ; and what man of leara« 
iog would refuse to help him ?" 



soo 
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Pope*s acute Uographef presently 
adds, ^ he bad the French Homers 
of La VaUerte and Deder^ and the 
English of Chapmant Hobbsi and 
Ogjiby. With Chapman he had 
Tei7 fveqoent consultations, and per* 
hap^ never translated anjr passage 
till he had read his version, which, 
indeed, he has been sometimes 8iis« 
pected of using instead of the ori* 
gmal." 

Johnson has also preserved a let- 
ter from Pope to a literary friend, 
141 which the translator confesses his 
^ own imperfectness in the lan- 
guage" of Homer, and acknow- 
ledges the deference he paid to that 
sense of the original given him by 
Hobbs and Chapman. 

Upon such high authority were 
doubts entertained as to that classi- 
cal knowledge, which some of Pope's 
admirers had so boldly claimed for 
him. But Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, 
in his edition of Pope's Homer, in- 
stitutes a more critical inquirv into 
this subject than could be fairly de- 
manded hi a general biography of 
English poets, and he expresses the 
result ot this investigation with no 
small confidence in the conclusions 
to which it had conducted him. 

** It is my persuasion then," says 
he, ^^ that our poet, f&v from appre- 
hending with suitable promptitude 
the original language of the author, 
whom he undertook to exhibit in an 
English dre«A, was not so familiarly 
acquainted even with the Latin 
tongue, as to form an instantaneous 
conception of a passage by reading 
Homer in the Latin interpretation 
of him, that accompanies the school 
editions: by which expressions I 
understand such a ready conception 
of a sentence, as would enable a 
reader to give an adequate transla- 
tion of it, with a fidelity that super- 
seded a repeated and laborious per« 
usal ; a perusal altogether incom- 
patible, it is evident, with a timely 
execution of so long a work. In 
proof of this assertion, I can deci- 
dedly pronounce, after an experi- 
mental examination of his whole 
performance, that he appears uni- 
formly to have collected the general 



purport <^ every passage firem sem» 
of his predecessors, Drydcn, Dacier, 
Chapman, or Ogylby: a process 
not to be supposed for a moment in* 
variably pursued by any man, ca* 
pable of forming a distinct, and, ^» 
nerally speaking, a true delineatioa 
of his anthor from the verbal meta* 
phrase of a Latin version. The 
truth of this declaration will admit 
of no controversy, after a practical 
examination shall be instituted by a 
specific comparison of our poet's 
version with those of the translators 
here mentioned : a truth suffidently 
corroborated by our ability to refer 
all bis misrepresentations, which 
are frequent, and, in many cases, 
singular and gross, with all his al- 
terations and additions, which are 
innumerable, to one or other of his 
predecessors, except in venr few in- 
stances, which analog will set to 
the account of my incompetencyf 
from readin|; not sufficiently ex- 
tensive, and imperfect information» 
to trace all his authorities and as* 
sistances, rather than ascribe this 
feilure to a fundamental error in my 
supposition. But the notes, I pre* 
sume, which I have interspersed 
through the course of the poemS| 
will ascertain this deterromatioo 
beyond all possibility of contradic- 
tion." lVakefield'9 Pofie*4 Homer. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

REMARKS ON SOUTBRT^S MA]>OC. 

SOUTHEY has some talents for 
poetry, and more learning and in- 
dustry than commonly fall to those 
who serve the muses. But he has 
unfortunately great ambition, and 
great facility ; and these qualitieS| 
so often the chief means of success^ 
seem, in this case, to have counter* 
acted it 

His ambUion is not of that regu* 
lar and manageable kind which 
usually grows up in old established 
commonwealths, either political or 
literary ; which aspires at distinc- 
tion through a joi^ gridatioa of ho* 
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Wtfom^ And, wifh dee ventTAticm for 
thoie who luiTe previouily attained 
the heights of fame, ventares by de»> 
grees to tread in their steps, and to 
emulate or surpass their achieve- 
ments. Soiithey« on the contrary, 
aflfects to follow no predecessor, and 
to adknowledge the supremacy of 
Ho tribonaL He looks with jeidoos 
and oontemptooos ejres on the old 
aristocracy of the literary world, 
and denies the jortsdictioD of its 
kiMs and elders. , 
' Though our poet has no where 
ventured directly to express this 
treason against his poetical sove^ 
reigns, yet his disaffection is soft* 
dently proved by his whole beha* 
Yfoar;— 4ie honours his great pre- 
decessors neither in word nor deed ; 
and not only withholds from them 
diat tribute of applause to which 
they are legally entitled, but sedu* 
lously avdds all imitation of their 
manner ; and refoses, on all occa* 
sions, to be swayed by their exam* 
p^e. He will neither wear their 
livery, nor submit to their comt 
mands ; and thooj^h he does not say 
any thing openly m their tUsparage* 
ment, he evidently treats their au* 
thority with contempt, and betrays 
a strong desire of seducing his rea* 
ders from their allegiance, by silent* 
Iv setting up a new object of venera* 
non, which resembles them in none 
of its lineaments. But if we must 
renounce our fiiith in the old oracles 
of poetical wisdom before we can be 
imbued with the wisdom of her new 

rtles ; if we must abjure all our 
ical prejudices, and cease to 
admire Virgil, and Pope, and Ra« 
doe, before we can relish the bean« 
ties of Southey, it is easy to perceive 
that Southey*s beauties are in some 
haaard of being neglected: true po* 
ley would have alhed him to a par* 
^ so respectably established, rather 
than have set him up in oppoaitioa 
ioit 

In matters of taste, as in that of 
morality, there are no discoveries 
to be made. Theendofpoetry Isto 
please ; and men cannot be misuken 
•s to what has actually given them 
pleasure. Casual aad absurd «S80» 



dadons may, indeed, Impose upon 
them for a season, and lead them to 
ascribe to the genius of the poet, an 
emotion which was really excited by 
the circumstances in which they 
read him : but this allusion cannot 
last long ; and the pleasure he con« 
tinues to give under every change of 
circumstances, the feelings which he 
wakens in every class of his readers,^ 
and continues to awaken, in every 
successive generation, can only be 
ascribed to his intrinsic merit Of 
this merits indeed, these eflects af* 
ford the sole and ultimate criterion. 
It is indeed the nature of man to 
run into extremes ; to have a blind 
veneration for antiquity ; to praise 
or condemn in submission to exam* 
pie and authority. Thus Homer's 
verses, and Aristotle's apothegms 
were, for many ages, received as 
sacred and oracular; the abomi* 
nable fllth and sordid ribaldry of 
Swift continue to issue from the 
press with all the gorgeous oma* 
ment9 of modem typography ; and 
♦* Titus Andronicus" and ** Love*s 
Laboi^r lost," still occupy the favour- 
ite shelf, and the splendid cabinet 
But this excess of esteem is only cuU 

gable as excess. Homer, Aristotle, 
wift, and Shakespeare would not 
have obtained the idolatry of some, 
if they had not desen'ed the sober 
approbation of all 

The ancient and uninterrupted 
possession of the great inheritors of 
»me, and poetical reputation, must 
be deemed therefore dear evidence 
of their right, and renders it the du* 
ty of every new claimant to contend 
with them as lawful competitors, in- 
stead of seeking to supplant them as 
usurpers. Nevertheless, though 
they may retain what they pos- 
sess, they cannot prevent the 
farther accumulation of their sue* 
cessors ; new sources of poetical 
beauty may be found, which may 
lower the value of the old. Untrod- 
den regions may still be explored in 
that vast domain, suflficiently spleo* 
did and fertile to betomie the seat of 
anew and legitimate empire. There 
* is, however, little hope of such dis* 
coverits ; the elements ^ poetical 
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products tre neceasarilf obvious 
and universal ; they are within and 
mbout all men ; and the topics by 
which they are suggested have been 
the same in every age, and every 
country. Poetical, like moral ex- 
cellence, is essentially the same 
every where ; and while its perfec- 
tion 4)ever foils to call forth the 
warmest admiration, it is recognized 
by all as the assemblage of those 
known qualities In which excellence 
had been universally held to consist 
We look with compassion or con- 
tempt on a man who pretends to have 
discovered a new way to be good ; 
who, in pursuit of supreme moral 
excelleoce, affects to put no value 
on the vulgar elements of justice, 
generosity, or benevolence, but rests 
his pretensions on some peculiar 
luoralides of his own invention, such 
as ordering his servants never to 
deny him, educating boys without 
the use of birch, or opening an hos* 
pital for decayed post-horses. 

This ambition of singularitjr is, in 
many particulars, the passion of 
Southey and sonne of his associates^ 
They think nothing worth trying, 
in which others have already sue* 
ceeded ; they claim no merit allow- 
ed to Uieir predecessors ; and as 
most of the natural beauties of 
thought and language have been de- 
filed by previous use, thejr betake 
themselves to a series of strange 
affectations, which, if not wholly un- 
exampled, were never seen before 
combined with so much genius. Of 
these the most remarkable are, an 
afiectation of infantine innocence 
and simplicity, of excessive refine- 
ment and preternatural enthusiasmi 
and of a cmain perverse singularity 
in learning, tasie, and opinions.— 
These affectations proceed from a|i 
ill-reguUted ambition ; and Southey, 
among others, would write incom- 
parably better, if he had a little 
more respect for those who have 
written before him with universal 
applause. 

This passion for novelty would not 
have been so mbchievous, if our 
poet had not been pfted with unut 
suttl fluency of style and fiicllity of 



verification. Had he written with 
more difllculty, he would have been 
forced to dwell longer oq the thoughts 
and terms which occurred to him ; 
and as each of them, in proportion 
to the labour it cost him, would have 
acquired importance in his eves, he 
would have perfected and finished 
it more carefully, and endeavoured 
to compress his imaees within more 
reasonable limits. In this way, the 
composition would have- acquired 
more brilliancy and compactness; 
and instead of that endless redun- 
dancy, by which his style is now 
chiefly disdnguiHhed, we might have 
had something nervous and concise, 
and suitable to the dignity of his 
subject, and the weight and value of 
manv of his sentiments. An unlucky 
focility in rhyming has betrayed 
many poets into inexcusable nqg;li- 
gence. The great ease of that 
loose and colloquial blank verse, In 
which Mr. Southey composes, will 
one day be liis ruin. It leads him 
on insensibly from line to line, and 
from page to page, without let or 
obstruction, and carries him smooth- 
Iv through ever)' sort of illustration 
that occurs to him, without once 
admonishing him of the nfecessdty of 
excluding much, in order to give 
solidity and value to what remains. 
As he has always plenty of good 
words, he never pauses to look for 
exquisite ones ; and, rendered con- 
fident by his fluency, he seta down 
the first view that presenU itselfi 
without waiting to inquire whether 
it be the best If the thought does 
not come out quite strong enough in 
the first six lines, he adds other ten^ 
or twenty, or fif^, and goes on, ac- 
cumulating circumstances, till he has 
put in every thing that occurs to 
him on the subject All his pictures^ 
accordingly, are finished in voobroad 
a style, and on a scale for too large 
for the varietv and importance of 
the object There is a faintness and 
feebleness In the colouring, resuldng 
from the excessive dilatation of tlie 
landscape ; and the eflfect is weak** 
ened by the distance at which the 
ercHips are placed from each othen 
If he were to write in the measure 
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cf Drjnden or P^ipe, he would be 
tpOD Knick with his own earaberanoe 
and proludty^ 

This pceni contains many good 
passages, and bears testimony to the 
sei^tts and nsorals of the author. 
Bot it is too long. Were it firaltless 
la other respects, its excessive 
lengthy a want of interest m the 
story, and a considerable fiulare in 
poortraying diartbcters, most ren- 
der it tedions to ordinal^ readers. 

The sbbfect is the discovery of 
America by the Welch, in the 12th 
century, to which the poet transfers 
all the incideots and adventures of 
tlie subsequent expedition of Colum- 
bus. To prevent us from confound- 
ing his heroes with Spaniards, or 
from mistakiM[ his won for a mere 
versification (« Robertson's history, 
the author, besides changing the 
names, has prefixed a kng story of 
the fomily feuds and personal ad- 
ventures of Madoc, before he aban- 
dons his native country ; and thus 
the poem comes forth m two parts, 
one being entitled ^ Madoc in 
Wales,** and the other ^ Madoc m 
Aztlan.** 

Madoc, thoi^ himself the most 
accomplished of poetical heroes, 
eoiaies of no very honourable breed. 
His fother Owen, king of G wy neth, 
or North Wales, after depriving of 
sight a nephew confided to his care, 
npeat his tame in fighting the Eng- 
lish, and breeding up his Ic^timate 
and illegitimate children in great 
jealousy and disfike of each other. 
On Ids death, accordingly, they all 
go toKetiier by the ears. The eld^ 
est, wiio had a blemish in his foce, 
and seems to have been a ver^ soft- 
tempered youth, is set aside without 
a ttrugrie, and the throne is usurp- 
ed by iiod, a prince of great ac- 
complishments, but a bastard, and a 
IMe too fend of fighting and con- 
quering. He is resuted by his bro- 
ther David, who slays him in bauk, 
and assumes the sovereiputy, to the 
terror and afEUction of his surviving 
brethren. Biladoc, who seems to 
have been feasting and visiting 
among his friends la the hdght of 
^ese rtisscniioni^ sets cff peat* as 
TOS*. ▼. HO. xzx. 



soon as he hears of HoePs imirpa<* 
tion, to mediate between his lmv» 
thers, but arrives not till the day 
after the battle, when he buries the 
dead, and, not caring to appear be- 
fore the victor, seeks shener in the 
cottage of the coosin whom his fe* 
ther had deprived of sight Here 
he contracts an intimacy with a son 
of the dd {^tleman ; and, walking 
out with him one fine evening to the 
beach, they are both struck with the 
naiural and obviow thought of fol- 
lowing the setting sun into another 
region, and forthwith determine to 
nndertake a voyage of discovery to 
the west How the pibce settles 
matters with his brother^ we are 
not informed; but he taiMhisd|^ 
partnre, in very good st^te^ with 
two ships well manned and fiimish- 
ed at aU points. 

His vmige is the verv prototype 
of that ot Columbus. His men mu- 
tiny firom terror and impatience, 
and he urges them on with pro* 
mises and threats. A storm drives 
them forward, against their wiU, 
and he reaches the coast at length, 
and gains the confidence of one of 
the natives, by whom he is guided 
to an inkmd settlement, and re* 
cdved with great honour by a queen 
and her people. He then engages 
to deliver this tribe from a Uoodf 
tribute imposed upon tiiem hj their 
conquerors ; and, after defeating the 
king of Aztlan and his people, eiU 
ters into an alliance with him, and 
establishes his cokmy in good order 
in a snug vall^. 

He then takes ship and sets out 
for Wales again, to recnnt for his 
new settiemenft ; and finding his way 
back with marvellous accuracy 
without card or compass, lands at 
the palace stairs of Aberfraw, just 
in time to assist at the marriage 
feast of his broUier David. Tlua 
gradotts sovereign, he finds, has 
employed himself; during his ab» 
aeace, in massacring another of his 
brethren, and hunting down the le« 
mainder, one of whom he keeps hi 
chains, and has set a price upon the 
bead of another* He has aim con* 
cteded a peace with Entjbuk^ and 
p 
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married a daaghter of the Saxon 
monarch. Madoc, a little out of 
humour at all these irregularities) 
behaves at first a little ructely to the 
bride, and chides his majesty a little 
too freely. A fsw cups of mead^ 
however, soon drown all differences ; 
he becomes quite social, and tells 
the whole history of his voyage, and 
his expldts among tlie Hoaroen and 
Aztecas. 

After this, he seems to go about 
feasting and carouzing with his old 
friends, in different parts of the 
country ; and the whole remainder 
of the first part, or " Madoc in 
Wales," cqpsists of the miscellane- 
ous incidents which befol him in his 
visits. Ko one of these has any 
connexion with another, or helps 
forward the main story ; they are 
introduced for the purpose of dis- 
playing the poet's powei"s of debcrip- 
tion, or his intimate acquaintance 
vith Cambrian antiquity. Thus he 
goes across the country to visit Cy- 
veilioc, a hospitable old gendeman 
.of his aoquauitance, whom he finds 
harping; to a large party at table ; 
and this gives Mr. Southe^ an op- 
portunity to intrdduce an imitatiqn 
of a^ old Welch drinking $on|;. 
The prince is then carried by his 
host to assist at a solemn meeting 
of bai*ds, on the top of a neighbour* 
ing hill ; and Mr. Southey has again 
scope for antiquarian and poetical 
di^V^s&ion. He then hsmpens to call 
at the cattle of lord Rhys, wh^ch 
enables his historian to introduce a 
silly anecdote, faithfiiUy detailed, it 
seems, from some ancient chronicle, 
about Goagan oi Powys-land, who 
gets a horse and thre^ |uit^ of 
clothes from the liberal chiefUuQ. 
After this, he takes a trip to the 
island of Rardsey to say his prayers ; 
on which occasion we are treated 
with a description of the cathedral 
service. In his way home from this 
autumnal tour, Madoc goes a littl^ 
out of his road to take a peep at the 
cotta^ in which he had taken shel- 
ter after David's victory, and finds 
it occupied by a handsome woman 
and a fine boy, wnom he luckily dis- 
covers to be the mistress and child 



w his BDKirimate brottier cioely an^ 
to whom he oflers an asylum in his 
American kingdom, which is joy^- 
fiiUy acoepled. As he is journeying 
slowly home with hb newly disco- 
vered relations, he ^ds a Saxon 
bishop in the very act of excommu- 
nicating his frigid Cyveilioc, for 
having refased to take part in a 
orusade which the worthy prelate 
had thought proper to patronize. 
A migh^ squabble ensues ; and Ma- 
doc, having discovered that the zeal- 
ous priest intended that very night 
to dig up the bones of old king 
Owen, and remove them to a less 
sanctified repository, hides himself 
in the church, and, bursting in upon 
tlie monks in the midst of their sa- 
crilegious labour, fairly bullies them 
out of tlieir design, takes up the 
bones himself, and packing them 
with a large quantity of fine linen 
in a box, sen<& them aboard ship^ 
to take their passage along with 
him to America. On his return to 
Aberfi-aw, he has again some warm 
expostulations with David. Mean- 
time the emigrants flock to him in 
great numbers, and, among the rest, 
a damsel in the disguise of a boy ; 
and fit length the «x ships being 
fiilly victualled and manned, the 
whole party, with abundance of 
prayers and tears, take an eternal 
tsrewcU of their native land, and 
set sail with a favourable breeze 
for America. 

This concludes the first part, 
which, except in the story toki by 
Madoc on his arrival, has no more 
reference to the discovery of Ame- 
rica, than to that of Formosa ; and 
is, indeed, so disconnected with the 
trans-at^ntic exploits of the hero^ 
that Southey has found it necessary 
to distinguish it by a separate title. 
The second part conducts Madoc 
In safety to )iis colony, with the 
busy prosperity of which he is not 
a little delighted, till he learns that 
the priests Of Aztlan, beinp^ jpriev- 
ously offended at the remission of 
human sacrifices required of them 
by the conqueror, had been exerting 
themselves, in his absence, to excite 
dislike and SMStadon td the stian- 
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fersin their kif^s mmd, and had 
aucoeeded in their efforts. Even 
the sobjects of the friendly queen 
had been alienated by the arts of 
their holy roen^ who complained 
that their god was thirsty for blood, 
and could not submit to be famished 
any longer. Madoc sets himself 
TaUantly against these symptoms of 
rebellion ; and, when he arrives to 
remonstrate with his allies, is va* 
sailed by the chief priest and the 
god himself, who makes his appear- 
ance in the form of an enormous 
snake. The British warrior, how- 
ever, cots down the priest with his 
cutlaos, and chases the god into his 
den with a burning stick. He then 
pelts the poor deity to death with 
large stones ; and, alter roasting him 
before the faces of his affrighted 
worshipt)er8, he converts them all 
to Christianity, by an authoritative 
sermon of fifty verses, and baptises 
4 them forthwith in the river. 

This proceeding gives no small 
ofifence, as may be imagined, to the 
hol^ brotherhood of A^tlan, who 
sflod two of their chosen warriors 
to try to catch one of the strangers 
for a sacrifice to thdr oflfended deity. 
By the greatest piece of good luck, 
these savages pick np Madoc's ne* 
phew, the infant son of Hoel, and 
scamper off vrith him before the 
foce of his uncle, who b superin- 

Sthe workmen employed in 
g his new city. The pHnce 
essly runs alter them ; but 
tb^ keep the start, and decoy him 
across the mountain, to a place 
where an ambi^ of their coun^ 
trvmen hi^d been stationed. Poor 
Madoc foils unarmed into their 
hands, and is carried in bonds to 
their citv, m the rear of little HoeL 
The child is shut up in a cavern, to 
die of hunger, in honour of some 
water god; and the prince, after 
being sentenced to the altar, is tied 
to a stake, and ot^iged to maintain 
a combat with the choice warriors 
of the city. By strength and dexte- 
rity, he discomfits and sbys his first 
antagonist ; and is engaged in dire 
hostility with the second, when ti- 
dings are rcceiTed, that the W^lch- 



men are in full march to the city 
to rescue their leader, and that all 
the warriors must turn out to oppose 
them. Instead of dispatching Ma- 
doc by the hands of the priests, they 
content themselves with tyin^ him 
neck and heels, and laying him up 
behind the altar, where he is disco- 
vered by a tender-hearted priestess* 
who cuts his cords asunder, and re- 
stores him to liberty. The same 
compassionate damsel also contrives 
to, deliver young Hoel out of his 
dungeon, and sends him home, under 
Madoc's charge, to his mother. 

The partisans of the snake god, 
seeing all the men of the new set- 
tlement engaged in battle at Aztla% 
think this a good opportunity to 
carry off the women ; and descend 
into the valley with this gdlant and 
laudable intention. The ladies, 
however, are exceedngly valiant in 
defence of their honour ; and, after 
hamstringing the chief, and mortally 
wounding him, repulse the invaders, 
and remain conquerors in their 
mansions. Madoc, on his return, 
finds dead bodies sti*ewed all over 
the valley, and expresses his sq)- 
probation and surprise at the prow- 
ess of his sister and her amasons. 
He then arms himself, and returns 
to the battle, where, after an obsti- 
nate contest, his followers at length 
drive their enemies before them, 
and take possession of the city of 
Aztlan. 

The vanquished retreat to Pa- 
tamba, another city on the opposite 
side of the lake, from which, after 
a certain interval, they prepare to 
invade the strangers with a vast 
fleet of canoes. Madoc, however, 
in the mean time, had taken care 
to get twelve of his brigantines taken 
to pieces, and brought overland to 
his new metropolis. They are put 
together again in the lake, and, 
with the help of a stiff breeze, run 
down and demolish the whole small 
craft of the natives, who are scatr 
tered apon the water like leaves in 
the pools of autumn. Notwithstand- 
ing all these reverses of fortune, the 
l^gotry of the priests, and the sa- 
vage valour of the war^orsy disdain 
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all composition with the victor ; and 
they are preparing for anodier at- 
tack by land, when, on the eve of 
one of their great festivals, a neigh- 
boaHn^ mountain suddenly biases 
out into a vcdeano ; vast dehiges of 
lava descdate the country ; and a 
mighty earthquake heaves up the 
waters of the lake, and sweeps 
away Patambai with nine*teiiths of 
hs inhabitants. Madoc generously 
employs his galHes to save the 
drowning remnants of his opponents, 
and even ofiers the king, wlio was 
among the survivors, a temporary 
asylum in his ancient palace of Azt- 
Ian. The high*minded monarch, 
however, cannot be brought to ac- 
cept it ; lie prefers the advice of a 
certain bird m his mountain retreat, 
which he &ncies calls upon him to 
depart In obedience to this re- 
spectable counsellor, he assembles 
wt wreck of his people, and de- 
dares his resolution to migrate to a 
distant region with such of his fol- 
towers as may be inclined to adhere 
to him, Madoc being willing to grant 
protection and assistance to such as 
tnav choose to remain. The young 
and the valiant, all but one, who 
prefers killing himself, follow their 
sovereign to the westward, where 
they found the kingdom of Mexico ; 
but the pacific part of Uie tribe re- 
main with Ma(toc, who incorporates 
them with his own people^ and thus 
becomes the founder of a mighty 
dynasty. 

' Such, with a few episodes, is the 
story of Madoc, a poem, in two 
parts, and thirty-five sections, which 
disdams the *' degraded title of 
epic,** and pretends not to be *^ con- 
structed according to the rules of 
Aristotle l" 

The foults of the fable and cha- 
racters are many and obvious. The 
adventures of Madoc in Wales have 
little interest or coherence in them- 
selves, and bear no relation to his 
exploits among the savages. The 
European story is not Only quite 
uncomtected witM the American 
one, but is unfinished and imperfect 
After attempting to interest us, for 
e^;hteea sectieos, in tht fortanei of 



Owen's children, Soutbey SBatidws 
us away from them, just as tiidr 
destiny approaches a crisis: one 
of the captive brethren has new]^ 
broken out of David's toigeon, aad 
a picturesque personage of a ae- 

Shew, who walks upon die moon- 
ght beach, with a boat on his back, 
and an oar In his hand, has vowed 
to drive him from the tfirone of hb 
fothers. The Saxon princeM too 
seems very much in hooKNir for 
elopement, and the bishop In no 
small danger c^ lapldation. It Is 
rather Injudicious In the author, af- 
ter having compelled us to study the 
complicated politjcs of this unhappy 
famHy, to tfrop the cortahi upoo 
them, at the very time when ^tuear 
story begins to be Interesting and in* 
telligible. 

There is scarcely any discrimi* 
nation of character in idl tbks part 
of the poem ; every one we hear of 
is a warlike chi^ more or less 
generous or ferocioos ; and the in- 
cidents, being all coofiaed to hig^ 
life, have in them so Uttle to duU 
racterize a race of Celtic moon-* 
taineers, that, were It not for the 
occasional introduction of harps and 
bards, and names lull of y's and 
fir's, we riwuld be apt to forget that 
the scene was kdd in the recessee 
of North Wales, and to suspect that 
tht author had versified the histtivy 
of the heptarchy, or a few chaiptera 
of the wars of York and Lancaster, 
as a prelude to his l^end of the 
discovery of America. Madoc him- 
self has the vulgar and iaexspiable 
foidtc^poetical heroes, thatof t>elng 
too pemct ; he is more ptow than 
the pious ^neas htmyl^ and con- 
ttderably more correct in his de- 
portment to the ladies. He stems 
to be quite invohierahle indeed io 
the shafts of Cupid ; and testifies no 
sort of amorous propensities either 
towardathe roddy damsels of Wales 
or the olive princesses of America. 
In short, he is as sober, prttdent, re- 
solute, able4x)died, and fintunate 
a person, as any poet could wish to 
havt the msnagement of: he sets 
wMH aU ^ undertakings liiBe a 
man who knows perfectly that he 
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cm «eo0iiip&^ theny and nearer 
inls to «et through theni) without 
BMidi d&oomposure to himself or 
the reader. There is a bastard 
eoonn of his Bamed Cadwalloo, of 
whom we had some hope that be 
might redeem thb monotooy of Cim* 
brio vakNur; but, though he begins 
irith soiDe indications of a peremp* 
Corf cbaracter, he very soon falls in* 
lothe ranks of his countrymen, and 
sinks into the faithful Achates of his 
leader. The Amertc^i personages 
are somewhat more varied and dtts- 
, criminated, though there is scarcely 
9xxf attempt at the delineation of 
individuai character ; that ideal por- 
trait painting, .which gives so strong 
an impression of reality. The |mc- 
turei are almost aU nnarked only 
with the general attributes of the 
class, not with the peculiar features 
e£ the individual ; there are ^co- 
rny bigots, and ferocious warriors, 
and patriotic sovereigns, and ^rate- 
fill adherents, arrayed, skilfully 
enough, in the co9tume of their 
country, but not introduced as real 
persons to our imaginatioQ. 

Southey's radical blunder conrists 
in ascribing to a Wekh chiefbio, of 
the 12th century, the discoveries 
and en)loits of the Spaniards 300 
years aner. He confesses fairly that 
aU the scenery and manners, and 
almost all the inddents of his second 
part, are borrowed from the ad- 
ventures of Columbus and Cortes ; 
and with such minute fidelity, in- 
deed, are they copied, that in many 
instances, the most careless reader 
must be struck with the improba- 
bility of the tale. The hero, by be« 
ing a Welchman, has forfeited his 
dium to many of those accomplish- 
ments and successes which could 
not have been denied him as a Spa- 
niard. 

The freak of undertaking a voyage 
of discovery, in the first place, is 
most unnaturally put into the brain 
of a young CelUc chieftain, whose 
whole time had been spent In family 
fends aad warfkre with the Saxons. 
The accomplishment of such a 
voyage, without the comimss, is ano- 
tmr goring improbabimy, easily 



avoided, by feOewiiig the giddaiiee 
of authentic history ; and the firm 
persuasion of success and lieroic 
perseverance, natural enough in a 
learned ink)t and practised naviga- 
tor, are transferred, with Uttle judg^ 
ment, to a fiery warrior, who had 
never been out of sight of land be* 
fore in his life. The incongruities 
thicken, however, when iht poet 
proceeds to make Madoc achieve all 
the exploits of Cortes in battles 
against the natives. He might have 
traversed the Atlantic without com- 
pass ; but he could notpos^ly subdue 
millions of valiant savages without 
guns or horses. The spearmen of 
Gwynethandthe bowyers of Dehew- 
barth, are poor sul^titates for the 
cavalry and musketeers of Cortes ; 
and no advantage of iron helmets 
and polished swords can reconcile \ 
the imaghiation to the constant suc- 
cess of a handfblof men agamst my- 
riads of armed antagonists as vigo- 
rous andfeuiesa as themselves* 'Hie 
Spaniards themselves were indebted 
not so much to their fire-arms and 
hones, as to the superstitiotts ter* 
ror and astoni^iment, which the 
sight of those formidable engines 
|>roduced on the minda of the na- 
tives. The warriors of Aztlan, 
however, could feel no awe at the 
sight of men, who pushed withspears 
aad warded with bucklers like theiif 
own, with whom thu^ had an op- 
portunity in everv contest to mea* 
sure their strength and agility, and 
the satisfaction of findtog it equaL 
By preferring Madoc to Cortes, 
therefore, the poet has not only 
missed that interest which an air of 
authenticity always lends even to a 
poetical narrative, but has raised 
the marveUous to a height by which 
the most cardess reason must be 
shocked } and converted what might 
have been admiration, into con* 
temptuous incredulity. 

Besides the gross improbabilidei 
resulting from dressing the Welch 
adventurer in the trebles of the 
Spaniard, there are several other 
fictions, which exceed the Jttet limiu 
of « pleasuig wonder." The coo- 
version of the Hoamen, with the 
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ohief pontiflfi atid all his priesthood 
to Christianity, by a few imperious 
averments, unvouched by miracles^ 
or any kind d[ evidence, is absurd 
io itself, and seems particularly in* 
congruous with the mild and rea* 
sonable character of the warlike 
apostle, who concludes his sermon, 
by assunng his hearers, that if any 
of them hesitated to believe all he 
had said, he should instantly be 
*' cut off from among the people." 
The catastrophe, brought about by 
the occurrence of an earth(^uake and 
volcanic eruption, at the cntical mo* 
mentof a solemn festivaland project* 
ed in vasionj b equally puerile and ex* 
travagant Southey, however, has 
one merit, that of employing no pre- 
ternatural agency in the eacplicatioa 
of the difi^rent parts of his desip. 
Machinery is at all times a blemish 
in a poem which aims at probabili- 
ty. It ought particularly to be ex- 
duded from a work which treats of 
events within the limits of authentic 
history. 

It is not however on the general 
plan and conduct of the story that 
the n)erit or fortune of a poem will 
usually depend. If it contain man^ 
beautiful and pathetic passages, it 
cannot £eu1 to , pkase, though they 
should not be very skilfully connect* 
ed ; and if the materials be ordinary 
or disagreeable, no artiOce of coUo- 
cation can rescue the compound 
from oblivion. 

, The poctiy of Southey is in many 
places characterised by an aflfecta* 
tion of infantine simpucity and an* 
tique homeliness, in which some 
persons are said to find wonderful 
refreshment and delight To such 
readers nutny passages in this poem 
will afibrd the greatest satis£Eu:ition ; 
but the taste is not yet general) nor 
perhaps will the number of its vota* 
lies be ever augmented. 

Akin to that affectation of babyish 
gentleness, of which every page of 
this poem affords specimens, is the 
frequent introduction of low, anti- 
quated, and vulgar words, upon se- 
rious occasions. uS^/iiKr^ , for instaace, 
IS a prodigious favourite ; insomuch 
that it occurs more than fiftv times. 



Kay, sudi is his partiality to it, Unt 
he even advances it, on some occa^ 
sions, out of its proper rank of aa 
adverb, into the place of an adjectlvei 
as " OUT food beiike to/aiV* In the 
same taste he says of a speech which 
Madoc addressed to the king oi 
Atzlan, that ^heletU work."* The 
arms of a deceased chieftain are 
el^antly called his <*^ death^doert,** 
The spokesman of the priests ia 
termed ''their mouth'piecc :** and 
another, who had been &sting in a 
wood, is said to be 

<* £maciate like some bare tmakmij^ 

Instead of saying our inferior num* 
bers, Southey chuses to make a war* 
rior express his fear that the mul- 
titude of the savages may 

« Dwindle our all4ooJem** 

In another place, a voice Is heard 
suddenly in the tem[^ 

— ■ " and craih mtk that 
The image fell!" 

Finally, we are told of a warrtoi^ 
whose sword) 

— — ** alivering downward* 
Left the cheek-JU^ dangling." 

And of another, who 

— — «« donned 
A gipion, quilted dose of gossampine." 

Besides these combinationB of sim- 
ple terms, there are many single 
words, which Southey has lent, from 
the storehouse of lus own inven- 
tion, to the exhausted treasury of the 
English language. It is a common 
practice with him to compare the 
adverb as if it were an adjective ; 
thus we have " fitlier," « fiercelier," 
and "distinctlier;" to which may 
be added, perhaps, though an inno* 
vation of a different kind, '' booneTf" 
and ^ beautifullest" In the same 
taste, we have " in very deed," and 
'' in very^eaven ;" and hear of an 
«ac9wainJtfc/swoi*d,"the ^jUning'l 
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«f a serpent, and the ^Jru»h** of 
rocks. The most objectionable of all 
theae, however, are the affixted ap« 
pellatioDS by which the Deity is ge- 
nerally designated. He is called 
« The Great For-Ever-One ; The 
For-Evcr-One ; The Evcry-Whcre ; 
The For-Ever ; The Beloved One ;*• 
«id a great varie^ of familiar and 
mystical names, of a similar import 
and construction. 

The next great characteristic of 
Scothq^^s poetry, after iu infantine 
simplicity, is the energy, wildness, 
enthusiasm, and singularity of the 
oonceptioDS with which the author 
has Uboured to enliven it In pur- 
suit of this obscure idea of elevation 
and originality, he has often wan- 
dered into the r^ons of bombast 
and obscurity. 

From some persuasion of their 
■ia|;ni0cence, or from his great par- 
tiahty to authentic history, Southey 
has borrowed from ancient chro- 
nicles many silly anecdotes andbar<r 
barous names of Welch kings and 
chieftains. When Madoc is feast- 
ing with Rhys, a messen^r arrives 
from the king, who is mtroduced, 
and delivers hunself as follows : 

Now the messenger 
Entered the hall ; Goagan of Powys- 

land. 
He of Caer-Eimen was it, who was 

chaiged 
. From Gwyneth to Debenbarth; a 

brave man. 
Of copious speech. He told the royal 

son 
Of Gtyffidd, the descendant of the 

line 
Of Rhys-ab-Tudyr-mawr, that he 

came there 
From l)avid, son of Owen» of the 

stock 
Of kingly Cynan. I am sent, said he, 
With triendly greeting ; and as I re-t 
- ce'nre 
Welcome and honour, so, in David's 



Am I to thank the lord of pi^jievaws. 

Now, the whole business of this elo- 
quent and high4x>rn personage is to 
aisk a horse, and a suit of clothes, 
and ten marks firom the lord Rhys; 



which having received, Croagan of 
Powys^land takes his departure, and 
molests prince Madoc and the rea- 
der no more. 

Southey goes professedly out of his 
way, to relate this delectable anec* 
dote ; and, in the same spirit, allows 
his hero to ride alone by the shore, 
while he pauses to inform the rea« 
der,that 

— - many a prince, 
Warned by the visitation, sought and 

gained 
A saintly crown, Tyneio, Merini, 
Boda and Brenda and Ael^varch, 
Gwynon and Celynin and GwynodjL 

The last great fault of this poet 
is diffuseness and prolixity. He is 
always incumbered with Uie super- 
fluity of his language; he is never 
succinct for speed, nor divested for 
exertion; bis drapery is always 
trailing in great rolds upon the 
ground ; and, though in a fine atti- 
tude, or when the wind waves it 
aloft, there is sometimes graceful- 
ness and majesty in the redundan- 
cy, yet it more frequetjtlv entangles 
his steps, and retards his progress, 
and often drags behhid in unseemly 
and unprofitable volumes. The na- 
ture of this defect renders it difficult 
to exemplify it by quotation : but the 
reader may turn to the squabble 
with the Saxon prelate ; the confer- 
ence with the Pabas; Cadwallon's 
whole narrative ; the lake fight, the 
whole adventure with the snake 
god, and a considerable part of the 
battles and religious ceremonies at 
A^tlan* 

There are occasional instances of 
negligence in the structure of the 
verse, for which the easiness of the 
measure, and Sputhey's indisputable 
facility, leave him without excuse. 
Such lines as ^ When the bowyer^ 
of Deheubarth plied so well," or 
^^ And caught the hem of her gar- 
ment fmd exclaimed," are inexcu^ 
sable. I must protest also i^p;ains^ 
the unnecessary profiision of inef^. 
feble names with which he has der 
foced his poem. Boileau, was no|^ 
^uite right, when he said that 
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•M^^iui ml Qon butim 
Read un poeiM entiir oa ndknle do 
bizine. 

But how will common readers mtu 
nmge bucIl words as Cacmocotzin^ 
TezcaHfiocay Coatlantana^ Tezozo^ 
moCi Yuhidtfdtwh J^ahuaztin^ 8cc. 
in every page. After all, the poet 
assures ns that he has been very 
nerdfol in this respect, rince he had 
good authority for filling his page 
with a succession of sach immea* 
snrable appellatives as Tacotchcat' 
cadhfacaflan. 

After this enameration of blem-* 
ishes, it should seem but candid to 
make out an equally industrious ca* 
talogue of merits and beauties ; but 
this must be left to the perseverance 
of that reader whose take« better or 
worse tiian minci may mid in its 
blemishes no insuperable in^iedi* 
ment to such an undertaking. 



Fi»r the LUerary Magazine. 

ADVAVTAGES OF METAPHYSICAL 
STUDIES. 

MANY persons there are, who 
have conceived a prejuctice agunst 
the metaphyseal sdences, because 
they erroneously imagine that it in- 
disposes the mind towards other 
pursuits more agreeable to popular 
taste. The examples df several ce- 
lebrated men contradict this ofnniony 
from the time when 

Ommi ArMppum deeuk color et itattUt 
etrUf 

to the last century, when the taste 
and knowledge of Berkeley surprised 
the artists of Italy ; the accomplish- 
ments of the young Helvetius were 
admired m the cirdes of Paris ; and 
the grave and the gay, the sag^ and 
the youth, could take delight in the 
conversation of subtle Hume, lam 
the fieraon Vfhom you vrish to Mccy 



imd Plato to his fcreigii mttt, wIm 
desired their agreeable host to in- 
troduce them to his grave namesake 
the philosopher. Wh^ shoukl it bo 
imagined, that the mmd grows se* 
vere as it becomes enlightened, or 
that the knowledge of man unfits us 
ftnr the society of mankind ? 

One is, indeed, surprised at ^le 
strange notions which men, who are 
Quite ignorant of its nature, have 
ftirmedof this branch of philosophy. 
There arc some who seriously be- 
lieve that this science serves only to 
darken and bewilder the understands 
ing ; while others suppose that it 
condsts in the babbling of a pedan- 
dc jargon, which constituted the bar* 
barous laneuage of the scholastic 
learning. If a peiplexed reasoaer 
puzzle himself and his audience, wo 
are almost always sure to hear his 
metaphyncai subtlety reproved or 
lamented ; and he, upon his part, 
seldom fails to ascribe the confiisiofi 
of his Ideas to the obscnre nature (^ 
all speculative doctrines. If a pert 
rhetorician becomes entangled io 
his own sophistries, he is ever rea- 
dy to accuse himself of having too 
much of the very logic which he 
wants. There is not a mere tyro 
in literature, who has bhmdered 
round die meaning of a chapter in 
Plato, but is content to mistake him- 
self for a philosopher. A sciolist 
cannot set up for an adieist, without 
first haiHng himself a meuphysi- 
cian; wldle an ignorant dogmatist 
no sooner finds himself embarrassed 
with a doubt, than he seeks to 
avenge his offended vanity, by re- 
presenting all metaphysicsd iuQtii* 
ries as idle or mischievous, llms 
the ndblest of the sdences is mista- 
ken and vilified by the foUy of some, 
and by the prejuiuces of others ; by 
the impertraent vanity of a few, who 
could never understand it ; and by 
the unjustifiable censures of ooanjs 
who have never given it a fiur and 
candid examination. He, however, 
who has been accustomed to medi- 
tate the principles of tluags, the 
springs of actiflo, the fbundatioos of 
political government, the sources el 
Qioral laW| the naftufe of the pas* 
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^iBnsy the bfluence of habit and as- 
sociation, the formation of charac- 
ter and temper, the faculties of the 
soul, and the philosophy of mind, 
will not be persuaded that these 
subjects hare been unworthy of his 
patient attention, because presump- 
tuous writers have abused the liber- 
ty of investigation, or because duU 
ones have found it unavailing. He 
luiows that metaphysics do not ex- 
clude other learning ; that, on the 
contrary, they blend themselves with 
all the sciences. He feels the love 
of truth grow strong with the search 
of it ; he confesses the very bounded 
powers of the human understanding^ 
while he contemplates the immensi* 
^ of nature, and the majesty of 
God; but he thinks that his re« 
searches may contribute to enlarge 
and correct his own notions ; that 
thev may teach him how to reason 
with precision ; and may instruct 
him in the knowledge of himself 
His dme, he beUeves, is seldom em- 
ployed to greater advantage, than 
when he considers what may be the 
nature of his intellectual being, ex- 
amines the extent of his moral du^ 
lies, bvestigates the sources of hap- 
piness, and demonstrates the means 
bv which it may be more generally 

It is nothing to him, that his tone 
and his language are ill imitated by 
the sophist ; that he is considered as 
a useless member of society by the 
heavy plodding man of business ; or 
that he is exposed to the impotent 
ridicule of the gaudy coxcomb, by 
whom he can never be af^roved, 
because he can never be. understood. 
What is it to him, though his name 
•be unknown among the roonopoU- 
Eers, the schemers, and the projec- 
tors, that throng the crowded capi- 
tal of a mercantile nation ? What is 
it to him, though his talents be un- 
dervalued by the votaries and the 
victims of disnpation, folly, and 
fashion ? What is it to him, though 
grandeur shotdd have withdrawn its 

Srotedion from genkis ; thoughiun- 
Ltion should be satisfied with power 
alone ; and though power should on- 
ly exert its efibru to preserve itpelf ? 
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These things may not affect him : 
they may neither interrupt the^ 
course of his studies, nor disturb the 
serenity of his mhid. But what must 
be his feelings, if he should find^ 
that philosophy ispersecuted, where 
science is professed to be taught} 
Are there not some, ^vho seem de- 
sirous of excluding It from the plan 
of public educatioQ? The advan^ 
tages which are to be derived from 
classical knowledge are well under- 
stood in one place ; and a profound 
acquaintance with matheomtics is 
hi{^ly estimated in another ; while 
the study of the human mind, which 
b the study of human nature, an4 
that exambationof principles whidi 
is so necessary to the scrutiny d 
truth) are either discouraged as dan- 
gerous, or nq^lected as useless. 



/*or the Literary Magazine^ 

SOME ACCOUNT OF MIGHAUx'S 
TRAVELS IN THE WKSTXEN 
STATES. 

THERE are, accor^ngto Vd- 
ney, three great natural divisions of 
the territoi^ of the United States o£ 
America : the first lies between the 
Atbntic and the Apabchian or Al- 
legany Mountabs; the second is 
that district which b covered by 
these mountains ; and the third lies 
beyond them to the west, and now 
extends, by the cession of Louisiana, 
to the firontbrs of Mexica That 
portion of this vast territory, which 
lies between the mountains and the 
Missbsippi, contains the newlyjerec- 
ted states of Ohio, Kentuckv, 
tod Tenessee; and b commonly 
called the back country, or the west- 
em waters, in America. TilUat^ 
fy, thb region has been the subject 
only of vague and bbulons accounts, 
derived from ignorant or mterested 
bn^obbers ; and, even now, it b 
imperfectly known. This b no sub' 
ject of surprise, when we conrider 
its recent occuj^tion, its great ex- 
tent, and the umnviting aspect which 
UpieaentS'totrEveUen. Here are 
7 
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no champako districts, or eleganC 
ddes ; nothmg meets the eye but 
the dusky shades of interminable 
forests, where silence seems to 
bave established ber reign, and 
where the lonely trayeUer must 
bold his irkaopne way, an^d perils 
and privations^ without the hope of 
any brilliant discovery to reward 
his t(xls, and embellish the narrative 
of his adventures. 

Notwithstanding all these obsta* 
des and disadvantages, Dr. Mi- 
chaux, a zealous Frendiman, was 
induced to undertake a journey 
Hirough this remote country, princi« 
Mly to make observations on its ve> 
|etable products. But though natural 
nlstory was his chief object, he does 
not confine himself to his hortiu ne^ 
etUi his observations take a wider 
range, and throw light upon the pro- 
gress which these slates have made in 
agriculture, commerce, and popula- 
tion. He treats these subjects in an 
unconnected and desultory manner ; 
and the information he communi- 
cates is, in many respects, scanty 
and inadequate. But, as his narra- 
tive was not originally intended for 
publication, and as his journey was 
Kmited to a very short time, we 
must not blame him for deficiencies. 
In some measure unavoidable. M. 
Michaujt is not one of these travel- 
lers who, when they go abroad, << go 
booded,'* and see nothing; for he 
seems to have made every enquiry 
that his time permitted x and, be- 
sides, it is seldom that we meet with 
a writer of his country so free from 
every kind of trifling, romancing, 
and afiiectation. His book has no 
pretensions to philosophy, but it is 
^un, sensible, and mstructive. 
TTiey, however, who read travel^ 
-only' for the sake of the marvels 
ihey conUdn, will find very little 
^ amusement in it ; for the author is 
very deficient in wonderfol stories, 
having neither seen mammoths, 
' fought with' canmbals, nor intrigued 
with Indian princesses. 

The expedition was undertaken 
tinder the auspices of Chaptal, mi- 
nister of the interior. Our traveller 
arrived at Charleston, South Caro- 



lina, hi Oct 1801. This city is ^ 
seat of an active commerce between 
the northern and southern states j 
it contains nearly twenty thousand 
inhabitants ; and upwards of nine 
thousand of tlus namber are slaves. 
He made a considerable stay at this 
^lace, as weU as at New York and 
Philaddphia. In June, ld02, he set 
out to cross the Allegany, havmg 
before him a joum^ of near two 
thousand miles, to be accomplished 
t>y the following October. From 
PIdladelphia to nttsburgh, the nor- 
thern entrance into the western 
states, the road (he says) lies 
throi^ a country whose hilly smr? 
foce, covered with dark forests, 
gives it the sq)pearanGe of an agita- 
ted sea. There are, however, in<» 
termediate nx)ts of rich and culti- 
vated soil, yiel<Ung crops of wheat, 
oats, and i^e. Beyond Shippens* 
burgh^ 140 miles from Philadelphia, 
there is no public conveyance on this 
road ; but, as the Americans it 
seems are always thirsty, there is 
no want oi inns, frequently kept by 
captains, colonels, aivi other nuliu- 
rv dignitaries, with the ^>propriate 
sign ^ a general Washington. The 
breakfasts at these inns are mnch in 
that style wMch Dr. Johnson, when 
in Scotland, so highly approved; 
fried ham and eggs, with a broUed 
fowl, being generally served up with 
the tea and coffee. Upon our tra- 
veller's arrival at Bedford, a town 
near the foot of the Allegany ridge, 
he found all the inhabitants of the 
country engaged in a hi|;h festival, 
to commemorate, not a victory over 
the royalists, but the repeal of the 
duty upon whisky ; and, upon tluTs 
memorable occamo, every indepen* 
dent American thought it a civic 
duty to get exceedingly drunk. The 
German colonists he mentions as 
the most sober and industrious peo- 
ple in this part of America. 

•< With them,*^ says he, *< eveiy 
thing announces that comfort which 
is the reward of assiduity and la- 
bour. They assist each other in 
their harvests, they intermarry witli 
each other, and preserve, as much as 
possible, the manners of their Euro- 
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peaarftDCMton. Thef live maoh bet- 
ter than the descendants of the £ng* 
lish, Scots^ and Irish. They are not so 
much addicted to spirituous liquors, 
imd have not, like them^ that un- 
Siteady disposition whiph freouently, 
from the most trifling cause, mduces 
them to emigrate several hundred 
miles in the hope of finding some 
more fertile territory.'* 

After some account of Pittsburg, 
he describes the Mississippi as navi- 
gable by vessels of 300 tons all the 
way from Pittsburg ; and from Lime* 
stone, four hundred and twenty-five 
miles fiirtber down, it is navigable 
the whole year. In the spring, the 
current is extremely rapid ; the 
boats, therefore, with which it is 
then navigated, are so constructed, 
as to diminish the jrelocity with 
which they would otherwise be car- 
ried down. They are of an oblong 
form, having their sides raised about 
four feet and a half above the water, 
and covered at one end with an an- 
gular roof: and in these vessels, 
whole families of emigranU commit 
themselves to the stream^ without 
sail or oar. 

<< I was alone,** says he, << on the 
banks of the Monongahela, when, 
for the first time, I observed five or 
six of these boats floating down the 
riv^. I could not conceive what 
these large square boxes were, 
which, abandoned to the current, 
presented by turns their ends, sides, 
an4 comers.. As they approached, 
I heard a confiised ndse ; but the 
height of their sides prevented me 
from distmguishing any thing. By 
setting upon the bank of the river, 
I at length discovered several fiimi- 
Ues in these boats, which also con* 
veyed thdr horses, cows, poultry, 
carriages, ploughs, beds, tods, m 
fiict every thing which is required 
fpr fiimishing a mrm house, and cult 
tivatine the land.** 

In July, he left Pittsburgh for 
Kentucky, resolved to travel on foot 
to Wheeling, and there to embark 
on the Ohia Having at this place 
purchased a canoe, he proceeded 
down the river, fiaddUng from one 
side to the oth^rt ^^ ^^^ ^ obtaia 



the shelter of the trees against the 
burning rays of the sun ; and, dur^ 
uig the nig^t, he stopped at some of 
the plantations, or small townsi 
which are scattered upon its bankfi* 
A few days use so habituated him to 
this mode of travelling, that he coukl 
contemplate, at his ease, thje sur« 
rounding scenery through the open- 
ings which presented themselves ) 
and wherever he halted, he made 
such inquiries and observations as 
his stay permitted. On the fourth 
day of his voyage, he arrived at Ma- 
rietta, situated at the mouth of the 
great Muskingum. This ^wn, one 
of the chief places of the extensive 
state of Ohio, although of recent 
date, contains upwards of two hun* 
dred houses ; and, being a busy com- 
mercial station, it is daily increas- 
ing. 

At GalUpoU, fiirther down the ri- 
ver, he had an opportunity of sur- 
veying a colony of his countrymen, 
who, ten years before, had been se- 
duced firom their homes, by roman- 
tic and captivating relations of this 
rqg;ioo, published by certain poetical 
French travellers. Our.author acr 
counts for the poor state in which he 
found this misguided colony, by enu* 
merating the peculiar hardships to 
which me colonbts were unexpect* 
edly exposed, firom the war carry- 
ing on against the savages, upon 
their first arrival in this country. 
Voln^, who visited Uus establish- 
ment before Michaux, gives a simi* 
lar account of these obstacles : but 
that writer sagaciously percdved, 
that Frenchmen are ivot so well 
adapted for the labours of coloniza- 
tion as the emigrants from Britain 
or Germany. With a view to as- 
certain whether or not he was right 
in this supposition, he afterwards 
visited the French establishments 
upon the Wabash ; and, from what 
he there saw, and the accounts he 
received regarding the other settle* 
ments of the French, upon the bor-i 
ders of Louisiana eqid Lake Erie, 
he was fiilly confirmed in his apU 
nion. 

Arrived at Limestone, in Ken^ 
tacky, he had still p^ear a thousand 
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miles of fah arduous journey before 
him ; and being pressed for time, 
be was forced to a]>andon his ori- 
ginal plan of descending the river so 
&r as the rttfdds. Taking leave of 
it, therefore, at this place, he direc- 
ted his course towards Lexington, 
the chief town of this, and of all the 
western states. This still humble 
capital contains only three thousand 
inhabitants, who Uve in plank 
iMHises ; but it must be recollected, 
that, till 17^0, the place where it 
now stands was covered with trees. 
Like all the towns in this part of 
America^ it is still embosomed in 
woods ; but there are many plan- 
tations in tiie neighbourhood, and 
the soil is extremely fertile. An 
attempt was made to naturalize the 
vine in the neighbourhood of Lex- 
ington ; but he found the vineyard, 
of whidi he had heard flattering re- 
ports, in a declining state. It seems 
probable, however, that the vine 
might be successfollv cultivated in 
that country ; and that the failure 
of this attempt was owin^ to an 
injudicious choice of dtuation. At 
Lexington, there b some degree of 
literature : newspapers are publish- 
ed, and the literary journals of Eu- 
rope are regularly received. Dr. 
8. Brown, an intelligent physician, 
bad introduced the vaqdne inocu- 
lation with great success ; and the 
same gentleman was laudably oc- 
cupied in making a collection of the 
Ibrails, and other natural produc- 
tions of this interesting country. It 
is pleasing to learn, that the inhabi- 
tants of Siese forests are cheered 
and enlightened with the distant 
Oteratore of Ijircpe; that there 
are here men capable of communi- 
cating the benefits of its discoveries, 
And emulous, in their turn, to ex- 
tend the boundaries of knowledge, 
1^ new discoveries of thnr own. 

After a short stay at Lexington, 
he set out. In August, for Nashville, 
In Tenessee, where he arrived on 
the 28tlL NashviDe, which con- 
tains about one hundred and thirty 
houses bidlt of planks. Is ntuated on- 
Cunri)erland river, rematjIabM for 
the stupendous height of its calca- 
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coUege^ containing one professor and 
six students. Louring this mdan- 
choly spot, he proceeded to Knox- 
ville, the scat or government of Te- 
nessee. He traversed part of the 
territory of the Cherokees, on the 
Cumberiand mountain ; and he tells 
us, that these savages havclatelv 
made considerable progress in cul- 
tivating their lands, and are become 
more desirous of the comforts of a 
settled life. They sometimes appear 
in a hat, coat, and waistcoat; but 
no Cherokee has yet been known to 
submit to the bondage of breeches. 
In September he arrived at Jones- 
burgh, the last town in Tenessee, 
situated at ^e foot of the Allegany ; 
and having recrossed these moun- 
tains, he again proceeded through 
the Carolinas to Charleston, where 
he arrived in October, three months 
and a half after his departure from 
Philadelphia ; and, soon after, he 
returned to France. 

From the intelligence aflbrded us 
by this traveller, the foUowmg ge- 
neral ideas may be formed <n the 
western states. 

They are bounded by the Alle- 
gany mountains on the east and 
south, and by the Missisnppi, and 
the lakes Michigan, Huron, and 
Erie on the west and north. The 
surfoce of this extendve country, 
though not mountainous, is very un- 
even, and, except where cultivated, 
entirely covered with wood. The 
s(hI is, for the most part, uncom- 
monly fertile t it cons&ts of a rich 
vegetable mould, of considerable 
depth, resting on an immense stra- 
tum of limestone, which pervades 
the whole of this region. Here, In- 
deed, nature seems to have exerted 
to the utmost her vegetative powers. 
In the forests, the trees are of ex- 
traordbary size; tlus traveller 
measured some whose circumfe- 
rence extended to forty-seven feet^ 
It would be endless to describe their 
varieties ; but it is worth while to 
remark, that the inhabitants are ac- 
customed to judge of the quality of 
the soil by the trees, some species 
being peculiar to the most Smile 
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&trieta. Such, b particular, arc 
die coflfee-tree {Guiumdina eb'otca), 
the honey-locust {Gloditma triacan" 
tho9\ and the papaver {Amuma tri' 
loba). When the trees are cleared 
away, the soil, through almost the 
whde of these states, is found to re- 
pay the cultivator with the most 
abundant harvests. The principal 
srtides of cultivation are maize and 
wheat ; but, in Kentucky, considei*a« 
Me quantities of hemp and tobacco 
are also raised, and, m Tenessee, a 
great part of the inhabitants are oc* 
Gupied with the culture of cotton. 
In ordinary seasons, an acre of good 
land yields fort^ or fifty English 
bosheis of maize; in abundant 
vears, from sixty to seventy-five 
bushels ; and the culture, after the 
ground is cleared, is extremely sim- 
ple and easy. Wheat is chiefly 
raised for exportation ; and good 
lands generally yield from twenty- 
five to thirty bushels each acre, 
without anv manhre, and with a 
single ploughing. The average crop 
of cotton is three hundred and fifi^ 
pounds weight to an acre ; and it 
also appears that its cultivation does 
not require great labour. But if the 
soO of this country be fertile, it can- 
not tse said ~ that its climate is salu- 
brious. Obstinate intermittent fe- 
Ters prevail every autumn, and the 
inhamtants are also frequentiy af- 
Ificted witii cutaneous diseases. An- 
other disadvantage, too, arises from 
the want of water in many places, 
during the summer, from the drying 
up of the smaller rivers :.an incon- 
Tenience so great as to prove a ma* 
terial obstacle to the progress of cul- 
tivation in some districts. 

The population of this country, 
when compared with its great ex- 
tent, makes but a poor figure. A 
few years only have elapsed since 
its first occupation ; and, when con- 
sidered under this point of view, the 
amount is surprising. Thirty years 
ago, there were scarce three thou- 
sand people in the whole country ; 
at present, it cont£uns more than 
four hundred thousand; and, as 
emigrants still continue to throng to 
% the populatioD must rapidly aug- 



ment Kentucky has the largest 
share, its propornon being two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, including 
twenty thousand negro slaves. The 
greater part of the people are em- 
ployed in clearing and cultivating 
the land, and in rearing cattle ; but 
there is a considerable number en- 
gaged in manufactures and com- 
merce. The inhabitants of the 
banks of the Ohio are mighty hunt- 
ers ; a circumstance by no means 
propitious to the pro|;ress of culti- 
vation, for it is easier and more 
seducing to kill stags and bears tiiaa 
to fell large trees. In Kentucky 
and Tenessee, they are more agri- 
cultural ; but, in all places, the scale 
of cultivation is extremely limited, 
for, as there are no labourers to be 
had for money, the operations oi 
each farmer must proceed in pro- 
portion to the strength of his family. 
It follows, accordingly, that, in pos- 
sessions of some hundred acres, there 
are often not more than ten or 
twelve under cultivation. In .the 
plantations, the people live in mi- 
serable plank huts; but, withiuf 
there are always abundance of eat- 
ables, and peadi brandy or whisky. 
The articles manufactured are lea- 
ther, paper, cordage, linen, flour, 
cotton, and spirits, some of which 
afibrd the materials of a very pro- 
fitable commerce. The articles im- 
ported from Europe, seven-tenths of 
which are supplied by Great Bri- 
tain, con«8t of drugs, iron and tin 
wares, pottery, drapery, and mer- 
cery. Besides these, they obtain 
nankeen, tea, coffee, and sugar from 
the East and West Indies. The 
whole of these importations are car- 
ried from the sea ports on the At- 
lantic to Pittsburgh, and from thence 
distributed, by trie channel of the 
Ohio, through all these states. The 
exportations consist of ginseng, salt- 
ed provisions, tobacco, hemp, and 
flour, of all of which a very consi- 
derable quantity is annually export- 
ed. Of flour alone, -there was, in 
1802, exported 85,570 barrels, each 
holding 196 pounds. The greater 
part of the flour exported is put m- 
to boats at Louisville, and conveyed- 
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to New Orleans^ fiourteen handred 
miles. For nine hundred miles of 
this long voya^, there is not even 
a plank hut to be seen; and the 
people who accompany the boats 
must either return t^ land, or, pro- 
ceeding by sea to Philadelphui, go 
thence to Pittsburg, and afterwai^ 
descend to Kentucky by the Ohia 
Commerce, indeed, displays manf 
of its wonders in this remote coun* 
try. Ships of considerable tonnage, 
built at the head of the Ohio^ two 
thousand miles from the sea, pass 
directly to the West Indies with 
cargoes; and what is, perhaps, 
equally striking, the flour with 
which some of them are laden is 
ground with millstones imported 
Srom France, and carried from the 
sea ports into the heart of this vast 
cooUnent. With the progress of 
cultivation, the commerce of the 
Ohio must constantly increase ; and 
when we consider what has been 
already done, there is every reason 
to believe, that the same active and 
enterprising spirit which now ani- 
mates its banks, ¥rill speedily extend 
even to the disUnt borders oif the Ili- 
pois and Missouri, vfhere ships will 
also be built, to carry down the Mis- 
sissippi the products of the extensive 
and fertile regions watered by these 
rivers. The mind delights to con- 
temf^te this nmgnificent perspec- 
tive, where, instead of fi^rests, pco- 
ided only with beasts, it sees rising 
into view cultivated districts, cover- 
ed with men, and the n^onuments 
of their arts. 

The author describes the manner^ 
of this country as rude and unamia- 
ble. The scattered and lonely state 
in which the people live, and the 
mutual independence which prer 
vails, are circumstances by no means 
favourable to amenity en manners. 
They have not yet reached that ad- 
vanced stage of society, where there 
are numerous classes who either do 
not labour a{ all, or are occupied 
only with the liberal arts. TTieir 
generals- distn whisky, their colo- 
nels keep taverns, and their states- 
men feed pigs. In such a state of 
society, we must not look for great 



refioemeot : it is abo elej^| 
tb^ political institutioos oc this 
country have a natural teodency to 
add to that ron^ness of character 
which prevails. The pasmi for 
spirituous liqaors exists in a very 
strong degree among them; and 
their carousals seldom terminal 
without some dangerous affray. 
They are hospitable to strangers, 
because they are seldom troubled 
with them, and because th^ have 
always plenty of maize and smoked 
hams. Their hospitality, too, is al- 
ways accompaaied with impertineot 
questions, and a di^;ustin|g dispUy 
of national vanity. In politics, they 
are stern detQocrats, hating the fis 
deraliscs with suitable ardour. 
Their minds seem to he in that state 
in which religious impressions find 
easy access. Here is a sect called 
dunker^y who cherish long betvds | 
and also vast numbers of enthuoasts, 
who retire into woods, where they 
remain for days in holy communioai 
round large fires, frequently bawUng 
out, Glory I giory ! There is iie> 
established churcn in these states, 
and there are few places of public 
worship ; where there are churches, 
the itinerants who officiate abound 
in zeal, but are deficient in edna^^ 
tioo. 



For the LUarary Magazine. 

BLIGHT OR MILDXW IN CO&H 
EXPLAIMXp. 

ALL perfect planta are provided 
by nature with mouths or pores on 
^e surfece of their leaves and stalks. 
These are destined to sn^y the 
v^etable's want of locomodoo, by 
enabling it to profit by all the aqoe* 
ous particles which may fiUl u^qq 
it, or be contained in the air which 
surrounds it. They are open in 
wet, and shut in dry weather ; and 
greedily absorb the moisture that 
comes in contact with them. The 
surface of straw is covered with al« 
temate stripes ; the one set owre 
solid, the othn filled with th^ 
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tttoottis just now desertt)ed. Into 
these the ferina offa small paraadc 
foogas frequently penetrates ; there 
k sprouts : and though its roots have 
Bot yet been detected beyond the 
bark, there can be no doubt that 
they push themselves into the cel- 
lular texture, and, intercepting the, 
sap in its ascent, nourish the little 
Biushvoom at the expence of the 
grain. It is the kernel of the pri- 
mary plant which suffers by this in- 
trunon ; in proportion to the num<* 
ber of fungi which take root in the 
stalk, the grain in the ear is shri- 
velled ; and while the bran remains 
<is plentifhl as before, the Aour is so 
much diminished, that some crops 
do not yield a stone from a sack of 
wheat, or it may happen that the 
whole produce, if ground, should 
give bran alone. 

This fungus attacks corn early in 
spring; assumes an orange colour, 
which afterwards becomes deep 
brown ; and, in hot weather, ripenf 
and sheds its seed perhaps in the 
space of a week. Spring com suf- 
fers less from it thui wuiter, pro- 
bably because the fimgns has less 
tltBc to spread over and exhaust it. 
AU over Europe, where com is 
grown, the blight is known; and 
specimens of a parautic plant, near* 
Ij resembling the English, have 
been brought in wheat from New 
South Wales. Nor does this fungus 
^pear to attack com plants only. 
The neighbourhood of a barberry 
bush will infect a whole district <» 
grain with the disease ; whence we 
may infer, that this tree, known to 
he very subject to a rust resembling 
the bfight, sheds the farina of its 
fungus, which the wind carries to 
the pores of the com. 

Eariy in the season, the rust, In 
«ts orange-coloured stage, may be 
dbserved upon a few stalks here and 
there in a field. At this period it 
takes many weeks of coming to ma- 
turi^ ; and that interval the farmer 
should employ in eradicating those 
infected plants, which, if permitted 
to ripen, are so many nests of num- 
berless fimgi. Each pore may con- 
tain from twenty to forty, and each 



fimgns sheds a hundred seed; so 
that, in the hot season, when they 
ripen quickly, a single stalk may 
infect a whole district. It may like- 
wise find its way in the straw, mix- 
ed up with manure, and several 
grasses are obviously subject to it* 
The former cause is easily removed, 
and careful weeding is a certain 
preventive of the latter. 

There are two questions of very 
great practical importance. First, 
whether the copious growth of these 
fungi upon the leaves and stalks of 
com does not add to the nutritive 
matter of the straw ? The weight 
of the straw is certainly increased 
in proportion as the grain loses by 
the growth of the parisitical plant ; 
but the question is, whether the fiin- 
gus has the qualities which adapt it 
to the stomachs of cattle f 

Though the seeds of wheat are 
rendered, by the exhausting power 
of the fungus, so lean and shrivelled 
that scarce any flour fit for the ma- 
nufecture of bread can be obtained 
by grinding them, these very seeds 
wil^ except, perhaps, in the very 
worst cases, answer the purpose of 
seed com, as well as the fiiirest and 
plumpest sample that can be ob- 
tained, and in some respects better; 
for, as a bushel of much blighted 
com will contain one-third at least 
more grains in number than a bushel 
of plump com, three bushels of such 
com will go as far, in sowing land^ 
as four bushels of large grain. 

The use of the flour of com in 
furthering the process of vegetation, 
is to nourish the minute plant, from 
the time of its developement till its 
roots are able to attract food from 
the manured earth ; for this pur- 
pose, one-tenth of the contents of a 
grain of good wheat is more than 
sufficient The quantity of flour in 
wheat has been increased by culture 
and management calculated to im- 
pmvc its qualities for the l)enefit of 
mankind, in the same proportion 
as the pulp of apples and pears h^ 
been increased, by the same means^ 
above what is found on the wildings 
and crabs in the hedges. 

It is customary to set aside or to 
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porchase for seed com the boktest 
and plumpest samples that can be 
obtained ; that is, those which con- 
tain the most fiour. But th]3 is an 
imnecessaiy waste of human sub- 
sistence ; Uie smallest g^ins, such 
as are sifted out before the wheat is 
carried to market, and either con- 
sumed in the farmer's family or 
^ven to his poultry, will be £t>und, 
by experience, to answer the pur- 
pose of propagating the sort trom 
whence they sprung, as efiectually 
as the larg^ 

Every ear of wheat is composed 
of a number of cups, placed alter- 
nately on each side ot the straw; 
the lower ones contain, according to 
drcumstances, three or four grams, 
nearly eoual in rise, but, towaids 
the top or the ear, where the quan- 
Uty or nutriment is diminished by 
the more ample supply of those cups 
that are nearer the root, the third 
or fourth grain in a cup b frequently 
defrauded of its proportion) and be* 
comes shrivdled and sipalL These 
small grains, which are rejected by 
the miller, because they do not con- 
tain flour enough for hb purpose, 
have nevertheltts an ample abun* 
dance for all purposes of vegettlkxi) 
and as fully (Mirtake of the sap (o^ 
blood, as we should call it in ani- 
mals) of the kind which produced 
them, as the fairest and fullest gndn 
that can be obtained from the bot- 
toms of the lower cups, by the waste- 
ful process of beating Um sheaves. 



For the Literary Migazint, 

FIRST PUBLIC TBSTIMONT OW 
FRIENDS AGAINST SLAVERY. 

I HAVE the pleasure of present- 
ing to the lovers of humanity the 
following document, which I consi- 
der as a great curiosity : the ear- 
liest TESTIMONY of frlends, that 
ibmains on record, against the pur- 
chase of their feUow-men, and keep- 
ing them m a state of slavery dmiDg 
their lives. 



I transcrBie it vfrAo/tm, as it may 
probably be useful to some future 
historian, ^ho, in delineating the 
origin and prc^r^ss of this aSomi- 
name traffic, shall have occasion to 
necord the sentiments which, in for- 
mer times, were entertained by 
those few, who were fovoured to 
see the bounty of an indulgent Pro- 
vidence equally extended over all 
his creatures. 

Extnutjrom the Mhmte9 qfJVan' 
tucket Monthly Meeting^ 26th qf 
9th monthy 1716. 

< An episde from the last quar- 
terly mc^ng was read, and the 
matter referred to this meeting, viz. 
<< Whether it is ameable to truth 
for (Hends to purcbase slaves, and 
keep them term of life,^ was con- 
ddered : and the sense and judge- 
ment of this meeting is, ^ That it is 
not agreeable to truth rar friendi to 
purchase slaves, and keo» them term 
of life.*' 

I have been assure^ that ^e at- 
tention evinced by friends to this 
subject in so dark an «se, when self- 
interest, the power orcustom, and 
the force of prejudice had such a 
Hmversal sway over the minds of 
men, acting diametrical^ contrary 
to the principles of troth and ha- 
manity, was prodocdve of much be- 
nefit, as many were, even at that 
time, convinced of the injustice and 
enormity of the practice, although 
not converted ; halting between two 
opinions ; undecided wnether to obey 
the dictates and follow the direc* 
tions of duty, or suffisr themselves 
to be deceived by the delusions of a 
misguided interest This testimony 
of the meetinss therefore, so efeci* 
five and so tiMey served, no doubt^ 
in a great degree, to rend the veU 
which had hitherto concealed from 
the eyes of our unenlightened an- 
cestors the magnitude of those 
crimes, which, in subsequent times, 
have claimed the attention and oc- 
cupied the talents of our greatest 
statesmen) and exercised the pens of 
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J wlioee names wiU ever be dear 
to Piety, Hu9[ianity» and Happiness. 

DaMYiLLB. 

J^€W Bedford Aug. 19, 
1805. 



Jftn' the Uterary AAguzifie. 

AN ACCOUNT OF PAHKINSOM's 
TOUR IM AHKHXCA. 

• A TOUR in the United States has 
lately been published in Eurqte, 
written by Richard Parkinson, a 
practical nrmer, who lately spent 
three years among us. If a natiye 
veader derives no instruction from 
the wisdom of this, he will at least 
he amiised with its fioUies and mis* 
lakes. 

The professed object of his work 
ia to undeceive those who have been 
taught to consider America, either 
as ft place of refoge fromipoverty, or; 
as a scene of speculation. The au- 
thor be]on|;ed to the latter class ; and 
his narrative is chiefly made up of 
details respecting his various dis- 
appointments, and the similar fate 
of others in his own situation. His 
style is as coarse and vulgar as 
might be expected from a mere 
practical farmer; talking without 
ceremony, and for the nnost part in 
ill humour, on every thing that be- 
ibl him or came in his wav during 
his last lease. The weajther, the 
land, roads, markets, landlord, par- 
son, justices, tervants, and neigh- 
boars, aU come in for a share of 
his abuse: and so cautiously is every 
ooosolatory topic avoided, that we 
are at a loss how, in the midst of all 
sorts of calamity and vexation, he 
could either have paid his rent, or' 
preserved bis reason. Such a man 
has only one mode of discussing 
whatever you propose to him ; the 
method of averment and Instance. 
He suddenly comes down with a 
broody positive, blundering assertion, 
and backs it with ^^the very thing 
that happened to himself/' or the 
story of his neighbour Much a tme^ 
which, being ^f, most dedde the 
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matter, lliere is, indeed, alwava 
abundance of mconsisteocy m the 
statements of these lovers of plain 
foct ; and it requires but little atten- 
tion to their stories, to refute them 
on their own ground. But tiil^ thia 
is done, or some other kind of reme* 
dy administered, they are absolute 
masters of the argument ; and whoi 
they embody their conversationa for 
public use, it is wonderful how im« 
plicitly they are followed by tli»: 
multitude, always abhorrent of just 
theory or general principle, proooi' 
to the observation of insulated oc- 
currences, and unwilling, throi^ 
timidkv, to depart from particular 
examplm, thoi^ih often beguiled bf 
indolence into the most daogerooa 
applications of them. 

There is little ground for fearins 
or hoping that the land of the Unitm 
States will be cleared and cultivated 
by British capital or industry, wbilo 
their own wastes, botb in Europe 
and America, are left under heatlx- 
and forest This event, indeed, it la 
this author's mm to avert by hia 
book, written to prove that there ia 
no iand in America worth ct^tivat- 
ing, and no emoyment ^f life to be 
procured. It has hitherto been sup- 
posed, that the cause of the rapid 
increase of America in wealth and 
population is the abundance of good 
land. Mr. Parkinson maintains, 
that, after travelling repeatedly- 
over the most favoured parte of the 
continent, and partly viewing, part- 
ly trying the soil, as an experienced 
termer, he has been unable to find 
any which would be deemed wortli 
the trouble of touching in Enig^and ; 
that every appearance of poverty ia 
to be met with In all parte of the 
country; that the labour required 
to preserve a wretched existence iu 
America would procure the com- 
forte of life anv where else ; that 
the nature of the climate and SoU 
offers unsurmounUble obstacles to 
the profitable employment of capitel 
in agricultural speculations ; and, ia 
short, that Europeans have hitherto 
been more deceived in their ideas of 
America, than In the earliest de- 
soriptioos of China. It ia for the 
9 
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this aobjcct) bf m narfative of lus 
•vn adventucea and obacrvadoo^ 
tbat Mr. Parkimoii has compiled 
these volumes. Through the whole 
fecitU are displayed the effects of 
dlsftppointaehtt rendered inevifcable 
hf previobs uareasowyile expecta- 
iKMs; of the strongest national pre^ 
jncfice; sometimes rising into per* 
§Kt animosity ; fiMtered, it is |Mtv- 
baUe, by % willincness to court the 
pfevailinc partiamics of English*- 
Ma^ and di¥crsified bf an ooea^ 
siimal ^>peal to the feelmgs which 
lod&vaurwitlun the circle of coorta. 

Mv.^ Parkinson, it seems, was*a 
lhorongh4>red Lincohishire fiarmer ; 
MCBBtomcd from his infiuioy to the 
management of the finest cattk in 
the woifld; and, in general, to the 
nrmctice of agrkultnre pecuHar to 
£e more rcJwed stages of the art, 
mid the wealthiest poriod of society, 
lot he had ^^tkio honour of being ac- 
quainted with sir John Sindair,'* to 
whom general Washington had sent 
over proposals for letting^ his land to 
British farmers ; he never doubted 
that anintrod n c t ioo ficom sir John to 
the general and his rich soil, was 
equivalent to a ^ real. treasure {** 
and, ^^with ail the9e entourage* 
mefUBi he ^^ speculated to make a 
mpidtortone." He pitched on a &ra 
ol twelve hundred acres, at twenty* 
twoshittngs (aboitt five dollars) an 
sere of rent; carried out lits work 
on farming to sell there; bought 
I^cnomenon and Cardinal Pufl^ two 
fitmeus race horses, besides. vaHous 
other 4)lood horses, and sundry pigs 
addcowa; and having; chartered a 
ship, and put all his live stock (his 
fiimilf included)on board, he thought 
he had <^ » most favourable pros- 
pect.** So little deqmkUng was 
Mr Parkipson's tefjper while plan<> 
ning' bl» aidventure, and so entirely 
^Bd he reserve for the season of ac* 
tSon Chose doubts and discootoKs 
which shoukl have searched the 
sdieme in Hb fprmation. 

His disaatevs and crosses began in 
port The eihip was improperly U* 
den) and had to wait a finrtnight for 
hallast This dtlay iajuredthe her* 



aea, aad coittiimed die storai. Om 
of the servants was dismissed for 
sickness; Uie other was pressed. 
Our author, and his son ot twdve 
years old, had to wait upon the 
whole live stock ; they had a bad 
passage of twelve weeks ; lasteleven 
out of sixteen horses ; sjid arrived 
at Moifolk in the middle of Novem- 
ber. In the frame of mind, which 
Hieae incidents were calcolated to 
create, he entered on his examina- 
tion of the firomsed land, Xhe first, 
of his discoveries forma the ground* 
work of all his disappointmentSt 
and this is his account ex ihe maiw 
ner in which the melancholy truth 
burst upon him, that North Amerl* 
ca is not yet the proper country km 
rearinr prise cattle. 

^ Alter dinner w» over, I begaa 
to inquire for some hay for my h(Mn 
aes and cattle ; but was told there 
was no sttdk thing. I was astonished 
to find in so lavge a town, where m 
great number of horses, mules, and 
cows were kept, no hay, and in the 
month ef November too. The pe^ 
pie seeoMd as much surprised at 
my asking for hay, as I was at their 
bmng none s and well they mi^t ; 
for when I walked out into thft 
ground, I saw no such thing as grasa 
mnowing, nor any aort of green herb. 
This to me, as an Englishman* waa 
a very unusual spedbade; to see 
land without something upon it : and 
not a little mortifying, to one who 
had been tempted to believe it to be 
(as they term it) the best land in the 
world. I knew that if all their land 
was like that, a man could not live 
in plenty and qilendour from the 
^produce of such crops as It would 



<* It was natural for me now "to 
inquire, what they kqpt their cows 
mid horses on during the winter. 
Tliey told me, their horsesoo blades, 
and their cows on slops. I neither 
knew what blades nor slqfis were. 
The p^ple seemed to la^gh at me 
for my inquiry; as by this ume thinr 
had learnt that I was the F'^g'iTh 
former who had come over with a 
q^nanUty of horses, bulls, cows, hogs, 
smd dogs, and taken a form of gene^ 
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ttl WtaUnglon^ st Moant VemoA. 
i hare reason to si^, indeed^ I wte 
Bot a fit man to fiirin in their Qooa* 
try ; which I heard atid repeated*- 
Ijr, both at that time ind afterwards, 
faring ^nf atay io America* Thn I 
katttr fohetrtie t nor iaany Bng^tsh^ 
nan ; it does not aait fer)r wdl to 
take aif thing from rich land to 



« Mbw to reMti to Uie iMps nd 
the biadei. The latter prcrred to 
be bhidet and tops of Indian com i 
and the tdops were the tame that 
«re pot into the swiU-tub in Bn^^and, 
«nd g^vea to hogs; composed or 

bratbfdish-washhMcSyCabbageleaveiS 
petatae parings, «c. The oowa 
«fen eat the dbng of a hotfse, as »»- 
tmraUy as^n fin^ish oow does hay ; 
mild are idl in the streets, robbhig 
«fery man's cart of these 6lade0 as 
they come to be sold, or pickmg «p 
any thing else they can find. It ap- 
peared to me. that a man's having 
land in or aboot that town was of 
no advantage to him in keeping 
cows, as it growed no grass ; the 
i«reet was the cheapest place to 
keep them in, and die best^ 

It may t>e prcmer to add, how- 
ever, that our anOior) in the seqad, 
ftmnd the trade of a cow fe eder a 
aingolarly proBtahleooe'; and that 
his horses approved exceedhigly of 
those biade9^ ^ which it was the 
pracdce to sell by the pound, in the 
tame manner as tea in EnglflLnd.** 

From Nbrfblk Mr. Parlunson pro- 
ceeded to Moont Verpoo, a voyage 
generally of eleven hours, but which 
ni« usual bad lock protracted to nine 
^Bifi; and, on viewing the ftrm^ Itt 
dldared he would not accept the 
fee^mple of it for one year's rent 
He was tery kindly feceived at the 
general's, bot Iband every thhig so 
bad, that his oonversatkm seems tm 
have been one cootinoed gruml^ 
There wasnogT<^; tbexlover was 
mherable ; theoats hand nclrer more 
liian four grains on a stalk ; the 
longeststraw was twdveioches t the 
cattle were poor ; hor was his eye 
•refreshed by the sight of a sin|^ 
teijIiilL It was ssoie coosohrtioa, 
tevevcfv t» iQcet fWi. a steward| 



Wlio ^ fevad ftidt wkh every ditng^ 
jmi Hke ujhrngner;^* and, amoi^ * 
other tbmgs, with hb master, m 
whom he gave our author so uofi^ 
vourablean accoaot, that he thooglit 
the steward had some feai*s of being 
supplanted by him. Ourauthornow 
made a tour of aboot -ive months^ 
through the different parts of tli| 
country ; was every where well i^ 
eeived, and oonstiuidy pressed to 
settle as a farmer, by the great fcmi 
^ted proprietors. Hisanswer seems 
to have been pretty uniform \ tssm 
be would not take a present ci thelf 
land, it is very dear, from his osA 
statements, that his ophiion of the 
soil waa mingled with his disgust «t 
the manners and customs of thto 
countfy, and that (he want of thosi 
comfo rt s to whidi he had been has* 
Wtoated in England was the chi«r 
cause of lus discontent with thb 
fisrms of America. Inthe wtwleef 
his numerous details and aneodoteiy 
nothing is asserted of the country^ 
which might not have been predicC- 
«d from a little consideration of ite 
peculiar drcumstances ; and no la- 
convenience imputed, which is nit 
snsceptade of an eflbctual remedj^, 
either at the present moment, or m 
the rapid progress sf its improve- 
ment The erievances which fonb 
the theme of these vokimes is the 
necessary consequence of the recent 
settlement of America, its scanty 
popohition, and limited capital. 
The difficulty of procuring sei^ 
or labourers of any lund. Is 



Mr. Parkinson's chief eompiaint 
Their wages are extremely high ; 
^they ceme and go according to their 
ftncy ; their insolence is unboundtd ; 
and a farmer in the best cirtum- 
stances most lay his account wiUi 
frequently devoting both hhnself and 
-his fomily to the meanest occupa- 
tions in agriculture. The laziness 
and Insol^ice of servants he uni- 
'formly ascribes to what he is al- 
ways raittng at, under the name ef 
AmeHcan liberty and equality, 
i ^ None but those,^ says he^» Who 
tev9been bi America, Would «bp. 
Me hot there are ptepld%^ be had, 
Ibveltheris^'Ur nwQsy,teilotlie 
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dirtf work ; biitl havl been obligM 
to dean my own txxiCB and shoes 
when I have had four servants in 
the house; and myaelfy wife, and 
|imU3r« have risen in a momfn|^ to 
milk the cows, when oor servants 
vere in bed. I should cerm suobi 
very bad management in £nfi;iand; 
iMt the idea of liberty and equality 
there destroys all the rights of the 
jnasttf) and every roan does as bt 
likesb 

««If a white servant is sent on a» 
•rraod to a neighbour's house, he 
5fttl go in with his hat oo, and per- 
iMtps sit down with at nioch free*> 
dom as though he wim in liia own 
«* master's house. It is very com- 
■lOBi if you step out of your house 
jato the garden, to ftnd a man of 
.any descnptien (black or white) 
irhen you come in, to have lighted 
Ids pipe, and sitdngdown in a chair, 
amnking, without apology, with as 
much composure as though he was 
m lodger in the house : and any roan 
that obstnicu these liberties is look- 
ed upon as a bad subjeot, and an 
enemy to the rights of roan^ and an 
infringer of the rights which they 
and their fathers have fought for/' 
«« liow, with regard to the liber- 
ty and equality expecled by some 
who emigrate m>m these kingdoms 
to Aroencaf they will find that not 
very pitasfmt. There is no English- 
nan who does not think liimself 
above the negro; but, when he 
oomea there, he will have to eat, 
drinks and sleep with the negro 
slaves Hepce it is that stories Are 
told of the , servants in America 
wanting to eat and drink in the dtn- 
ins>room with Jtheir masteifs. As 
!the m^er cannot keep three tables, 
.the white sei*vant thinks himself 
(from thf bofttt of the American U- 
.berty and equality) more on an egumm 
fUy with the roaster than with the 
jtegro; and as the negro is under no 
greater subordination than to ac- 
knowledge the man he -works for as 
master, the white man<if be bemAt 
a'Sl^ve^ to cause a,distinetioti| will 
.pot c^ him mg$$^: th t re fe n ; , 
an|ong the white men in America^ 
itbey are alt Mr, and 9^$ ft) thai^ 



tB'OcmvefiMtion, you cannot discovar 
which is the maafter, or which is thft 
man. It is the same with the white 
womeir; they are alt modam and 
mU: U yon call at the door of any 
man* and ariD the servant iff his maa* 
ter b at home, he will say, *^ Mas* 
tert I have no master: do yea 
want Mr. Such«a-cne V* that is, the 
man he serves : and if you want % 
taan that hi a white servant, the 
master caHs him in (he eame man* 
ner, 

^ New, dds sits so uneasjr en an 
English servant, that, by being call* 
ed ilfr. and sjr, he soon becomea 
the greateit puppy imaginable, and 
roooh ont^easanter even than the^ 
■negra Th^ as all men imitate" 
thdr betters in pride and come- 
quencc, when the negroes meet to- 
gether, they are all Mr. and mo^ 
dam among themselves.*' 

The folly of tiiese representatioQi 
applkd to America in general is ob» 
vioos ; but a person disposed to ar- 
gue with Mr. Parkinson, upon hie 
tavourice ground of comparing Ame- 
rica with Enghoid, might be per* 
mitted to suggest, as a coonterpoiie 
to these evils cf a scanty population^ 
the poor«ratet which an excessive 
populatioo have entailed on the 
EngKsh oulttvatnr. Biit, at any 
rate, it must l>e allowed, that as 
numbers increase m America, the 
evil complained of will wear out ; 
that while the government fcmaint 
sufficiently strong to secure the 
rights of property, and the monopo- 
ly of the labouriaG flMwn coatinuea 
to decrease } these^ like all other 
dealers in arUdes of growing sup-/ 
ply, will become more and more 
courteous to their employers. 

A farmer who repairs to Ameri- 
ca, says our author, will find his 
occupation there quite a new trade. 
He will hhve to ^op up trees, and 
cultivate the 'land ti^ the hoe and 

Eick4txe, instead of the plou|^ and 
arrows. The implements of bus* 
bandry are so expensive, that he 
will have to make them himself, and 
will therefore make them badlf. 
.There is no dei^, that if a person 
will hafe.chb*p land, he must gp to 
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dislaiice ftom* greiCt feowi*; 
and, to net the cheapest, he mutt 
•tdLekiindeared. But wss iK>t this 
M Ytry obiricms oootideratiQn ? 
. In like-manner doea he complain 
of ^e want of conMiMfcrchants, and 
'the distance Irom market towns i: 
Jevils which are common to America 
with eyerjr extefoive country, ill 
peofded and deficient in capital ' 

^ It may be worthy of remark, 
tfiat the grain raised in those parts 
of' America passes through a nam- 
iier of hands before it comes to the 
voondnmer, which roust leaMa the 
grower's gains. He first sends k 
^me <M^ two htmdred miles, and irom 
that to eight hundred nniles, to mar- 
^tet, and commisaionB a man to sell 
*it4 then, the miller gets hold of it : 
•there is a cask to put the flour in, 
which is nearly a waste ; there is an 
Inspector to examine the flour : then 
there is frequently another commis- 
sion to buy the flour to ship it : then 
there is the ship's freight to pay, 
and another commission, warehouse- 
room io England, he All these cer- 
tainly are great disadTao^ges : they 
shackle the commercial interests of 
those parts c^led the eastern shore, 
and lessen the profits of the land's 
produce." 

He complains, also, that moat of 
the common trades are unprofim>le 
in America. A miller's used to be 
reckcoed a good one ; but our a»- 
thor 'asserts, that twa m^lers wiU 
not say sa A brewer's buuness he 
thiniLS among the best ; but tells a 
story of im attempt made by one tp 
impose upon him : and iq Baltimore, 
where he wished to settle, ther^ 
were too Isw inhabitants to render a 
brewery worth while; nevertheless, 
lie made money t^ teaching some 
people who had established one. 
The leather made in America isbad, 
though tanning is reckoned profita- 
ble ; but .peo^ make rich by im- 
porting leather from England : and 
he asserts, that more is SHved by re- 
tailing EsgUsh bats, at SQOfiercent. 
adivfim, thup by making them in 
4hie;iWh'<i)' ^ Wfts surely his own 
iblly^ \i he expected to find flourish- 
jpg m^inafiicuires ia America, or 



indeed to s^ wny thing nmde here, 
which was sufficiently valuable, in 
proportion to its buU(« to bear the 
«imnceo€a voyage firom Europe. 

In various instances, he betrays 
his d^fast at the inelegant manner 
of living, common among the culti- 
vators in remote settlements ; nor is 
•he satisfied even with the style of 
the best societies. He seems to be 
oflknded with the practice of having 
eaHy suf^rs of tea and beef steaks : 
in short,- he is res^ved to be con- 
tented withnotbing that is not En- 
glish. No one certainly ever thought 
of recommending America as the 
land of elegance and refinement; 
-bot by his own account the ao- 
thor has no right to complain of 
New York, or even Baltimore^ in 
this point, and he jmrely saw n» 
living, in the woods themselves, less 
choice than his own Lincolnshire 
regimen thirty years ago, according 
to the description he has given of iL 

*^ I was accustomed to eat what 
may be termed black bread, for 
which the small wheat, called 
hinder ends, or light wheat, taken 
out of the best sent to market, is 
used, and kept for family use; 
which, being ground, was after- 
wards passed through a wide sieve, 
with the small bran searced out 
of the best wheat flour, and put 
amongst the bread meal ; altogether 
making a sort of course or black 
bread, and the fine flour used for 
puddings, pies. Sec. Yeast not being 
then in general use, a piece of dough 
was kept out of the last baking, and 
salted ; which, before the time of 
using it for the next batch, becom- 
ing sour, this sort of brea4 acquired 
the same quality." 

" Very fot bacon was the chief of 
our diet, garden stuff not being in 
such genei'al use as at this time, ex- 
cepting the large Windsor beans in 
sumnKsr, and potatoes occasionally 
in the winter, with pease-puddings. 
I know no greater dain^ to me 
than these t)eans auid fiit bacon, or 
peasC'^pudding to the ofial of pig's 
flesh in the winter, or some of the 
black and fat bacon." 

The cUm^te of America is tb6 
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diiect of firaqii^nt attfamidvl»rtian. 
He seems never to hate recovered 
from the frii^ whieh » thimder 
storm gare mm soon after his or^ 
rival 

^ A small cVyaA apf>ears first, and 
very quickly gathers and blackehs 
the skjr. The winds begin to Wow, 
with thunder and llghtiung, so trcfc- 
incndous, that li stranger might sep- 
bose H would destroy every thing 
upon the earth. The thiinder4x)lu 
win split the trees in the woods hi 
Boch a manner as was very snrpri^ 
hig to m^ when I first«aw it ; and 
made me believe the country was 
ordained by the Almighty a proper 
place for convicts, as it would make 
them repent of their former dns." 

This idea, suggested by the storm, 
Is not lost sl^t of in the seqoel. Sly 
hints are thrown out, from time to 
time, respecting the share which 
« twelve honest men' had in peopling 
the Coimtry ; and our author sums 
up his opinion of the whole continent j 
by stating, that ^ it appears to him 
^ to be a most proper place for the 
use to which it was first appropri* 
atcd, namely, the reception of con- 
victs." 

The extravagance of his asser* 
tlon regardmg the quality of the 
land in America, may be estima- 
ted by the following specimens t 
** The land of America is so barren, 
that it costs more to raise a crop 
and carry it to market, than will 
afibrd the usual comforts of life.'^ 
He used to think Baltimore a most 
industrious and lively place ; but he 
cannot conceive how it should be so, 
or whence the Hches of a nation can 
come, ** if the produce costs more 
in raising and sendine to market 
than it is worth." Re knew a 
gentleman at Baltimore who ac- 
knowledged, that, by cultivating 
part of two estates, the one fixirteen 
miles, the other only a mile and a 
half from that dty, he lost one 
thousand pounds a year. This in- 
genious person was Jivm Ireland, 
Our author lost above four pounds 
an acre on his bariey crop, upon his 
best land. It is true, he had not ma- 
nured it, and when he did he gain* 



ed gftedy; Aaeilerof ilebitoetin 
Phttadetphia market ma4e him b»- 
litv«^ that they wtM (at itm than 
It cost to get them out of the ground. 
This very <:redible informer was i 
Scotsman, h would be endlest to 
rehite the storiet vrkh which these 
vnlomes aboond, of persona rained 
by Amcrkao speculations ; <hivaD 
road by their disappoAitmeata ; andt 
what Is still more smgular, remain* 
Ing m the country as ouMvatorii 
while their capital is yearly ab0orl>- 
«a, and the hind barely yields, tt^ 
their utmost exertioiM, enaogh to 
pay the taxes. - 

One chief sabftetiif complaint Is 
the constant practice of makingMt 
with grovnng crops, and espcciallir 
<ruit, which prevails amonlf tns 

n»le* A waggoner, in passtoyyosr 
, thinks nothing of giving his 
horses a good foed of com or hay^ 
and taking as much malse ashecah 
«at at a meal himself If a person 
has an orchard at all near the raad» 
-evtry one who travels that wsgr hdpa 
himself to as much fruit » he 
pleases; and no proprietor evef 
thinks of checking this practtee. 
Our author was, however, resolvtd 
to set another example, and applM 
to a justice of peace, who veceiv^d 
him very civlHy ; told him the laws 
were the same upon such tremasseB 
as In England ; but advised him not 
to think of ** bringing oflbnders tn 
justice tor so smalt crimes }*^ and 
added, << that as It was costomary 
In that couhtty for people to take ft 
Ihths frnit, th^ were sure not to be 

rilshed, if they did ndt behave HI 
any other respect**— ^ In short 
fsays he), I began to vnderstatitf, 
mat if they oiily filled Chdr pocketh 
and handkerchief, I was not tn 
mind it" His only resource was 
the assistance of an oak sapHng, by 
^e copious use of whkh, accempa^ 
nied wi^ the frequent firing oif mui^ 
quet8« he at last succeeded in ex- 
plainmg his views of prtjperty to thb 
vicinage. The natives for a long 
time did not at all eomprehttd the 
meaning of his «^ imukt^'* Wthef 
termed it ; and toaUd nsX. imagM 
how any one should be so 8t!ngy>.fta 
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V* pieveal them from ^ tnking 0. 
Jbm/ieac/i€9 and afifile^ in ajriend^ 
iy may.** All this U merely a. proof 
i[ abiindance, and not of the bsul po» 
$ce to which he ascribes it 

Parkinson's tvraip crop yielded 
him thre^ hundred and sixty bushels 
an acre, which brought in from 
three acres one hundred ao4 ^^*^ 
two pounds ije had as many bush^ 
els of potatoes in an acre. He does 
iiot deny that the Indian corn is a 
Qiost profitable crop ; and that a 
dairy*&rm yields very great returns, 
£ven, from breedings which he is 
most inclined to undervalue, he 
4iows that large gains tnay be ob- 
tained. The American hogs pay 
ipost {or food, he says, of any he 
ever saw ; and from one sow, he 
V^id jn eleven months ahpve one 
hyndred and twenty-five pounds^^-. 
The sheep, too, thrive extremely 
weU, in spite of all his inveciives a- 
minst American stock*farming.p— 
Their wod is in general soft and 
fine; and they might clip for as 
good clothing-wool as in any part 
$ the world, were the proper au 
teation bestowed on the breed. 
The rapid inorease of populaUoo in 
America is a more general &ct, ut- 
terly subversiv^e of all his declama- 
tions a^gaiost thesoil ; and his only an- 
swer, to the obvious refut^^tion which 
he reoeives from the ^reat exporta- 
tjoo of wheat, is notbmg more than 
an explanation of it. He says, near- 
ly all the wheajt grown there is ex- 
ported, and its plaioe supplied by In- 
dian com,, to which' the natives ^ve 
the preference. How strangely win 
this sound to those natives, of which 
tlMre are isast numbers, who do not 
taste ajiy prepanitAon of maiase three 
times in a year 1 

What Parkioaon means by good 
Ignd^ is land which can support 
the &t cattle known in the breeding 
districts of England ; and he has 
GQBjfounded the qualities of the JK)il 
with the stages of cukivaUon and 
Uie progress of society. He evident- 
ly chose the parts oi the <:ountry 
where he was sure of meeting with 
appearances o( want and comfort- 
Was Uviog^ • ** I was very much at» 



tached," say§ he, ^^to BalUmore, 
findinp; that New York and Phila* 
4elphia were mucli cheaper sup- 
plied with the land's produce than 
that city ; they having great plenty 
of hay^ more clover than could be 
sold, excellent beef^ good veal (the 
mutton but middling), pork very 
fine, turkeya very fine, and all sorta 
of poultry ; vegetables in great plen- 
ty. I returned,, therefore, irom 
New York," &c. And again, " In 
my journey between New York 
and Philadelphia, along that road, 
the farm houses seemed to be as 
thickly planted as in most parts o£ 
England, and had a greater show of 
produce than I ever saw any where 
else in America ;. but from the best 
information J could get, land was 
xery dear." Now, where such im- 
provements can proceed, it is mani- 
fest that there is nQ curse upon the 
soil ; that a little time only is re- 

auired for spreading the same weal- 
Xf aspect over the less cultivated 
districU ;.and that Mr. P. may pos- 
sibly live tp see, in the neighbour- 
hood of New York, even an imi. 
UtioD of Mr. Bakewell, whom he 
considers as the greatest man that 
ever lived. « There is no record,*' \ 
says he, blunderingly, «^ of such a 
man existing upon eartli, in any age 
whatever." 

In the course of his narrative, we 
meet^with a great deal of low scur- 
rility, sometimes approaching to the 
nature of libels %gaio6t individuals ; 
a few specimens occur of the pro- 
pensity, too common among travel- 
lers, to repeat in print what was 
committed to the confidential inter- 
course of private society. When 
general Washington gave him per- 
mission to dedicate his book on 
farming to him, he desired that this 
might not be mentioned in the dedi- 
cation, because he had refused a si- 
milar request to many of his own 
counUymen. Our author only half 
complies with this condition, when 
he priniis it in the body of the pre- 
sent work. He elsewhere relates 
some comments of hist particular 
friend, an American magistrate and 
judge, highly disrespectful both to 
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congress and his country in general. 
■ And he tells the whole story of the 
hnpositions which his host practised 
in his^trade. The invective against 
Mr. Cooper is almost actionable. 
The cause of our author's rage at 
this gentleman is, that he praised 
the land in America. The Mow- 
ing passage is truly singular, and 
forms the climax of this traveller^ 
absurdities. ^ I am persuaded that 
there are thousands of Americans 
who, for want of educadon and at- 
tending divine worship, think that 
man a fool who pays any attention 
to those duties, believing that cun- 
ning is the most necessary qualifica- 
tion for mankind to possess. From 
their unfortunate independency be- 
ing obtained by artifice, it strength- 
ens their mind much in die practice : 
d^e reader may conceive this to be 
more likely, when it is known that 
their chief teachers are Tom Paine, 
doctor Priesdey, and others of the 
same description. Mr. Jefierson, the 
president, is by many gentlemen in 
America beUeved to be an atheist ; 
though, from my own knowledge in 
being in his company, I have no rea- 
son to say sa There are in his writ- 
ings some allusions to it ; and I saw 
a paracraph in the newspaper, of 
his having g^ven Tom Paine a pres- 
sing invitation to return to Ameri- 
ca. K so, I should think the report 
to be tnie." 



/^or t!ie Literary Magazine. 

ANECDOTKS OF WASBIMOTOir. 

THE following relations are to be 
found in the American tour of Mr. 
Parkinson, lately published. Whe- 
ther authentic or not, the reader 
must judge. 

** 1 think,** says this traveller, *<* a 
large number of negroes to require 
as severe discipline as u company of 
soldiera ; and that may be One and 
the great cauke why general Wash- 
ington managed his negroes better 
than any other man, he being bi*Qught 
up to the army, and by nature in- 



dttstriooa beyond any descriptioa^ 
and In regularity the same. There 
are several anecdotes related of 
him, for being methodicaL I wat 
told by general Stone, that he wat 
travelimg whh his family In his 
carriage across the country, and, ar- 
riving at a ferry beloncing to gen#» 
ral WashfaigtoB, he olfered the fer- 
ryman a moidore* The man sakL 
«< I cannot take it" The general 
asked, ^ Why, John ?*» He repUed, 
^ I am only a servant to general 
Washmgton ; and I have no weights 
to wei^ it with : and the general 
win weigh it ; and if it should not 
be wei^t, he will not only make 
me the loser, but he will be angr3r 
with me.** ^ Well, John, you must 
take it ; and I will lose three pence 
in its value :** the ferryman did so { 
and he carried it to general Wash* 
ington on the Saturday night follow- 
ing. The general weighed it; and 
it was not wdght : it wanted three 
lialf-pence : general Washington 
careKilly lapped up the three half- 
pence in a piece of paper, and di- 
rected it to general Stone, which he 
received from the ferryman, on his 
return. Greneral Stone told me ano- 
ther of his regularities ; that, dur- 
ing the dme he was enfj^tged in the 
army in the American war, and 
from home, he had a plasterer from 
BaUimore, to plaster a room for' 
him ; and the room was measuredt 
and the plasterer's demand paid by 
the steward. When the general re- 
turned home, he measured the 
room, and fouiid the work to come 
to less by fifteen shillings than the 
man had received. Some time ttf- 
ter, the plasterer died; and the 
widow married another man, who 
advertised in the newspapers to re- 
ceive all and pay all due to or .by 
her former husband. The general. , 
seeing the paper, made a demand of ' 
the fifteen nhillings, and received 
them. Another time, a man came 
to Mount Vernon to pay rent ; and 
he had not the exact balance 4«e to 
the general : when the money was 
counted, the general said, «^ There 
wants four pence.** The man of* 
fiered him adollar, and dcsived him 
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to put it to the next year's accoont 
No, he roust get the change, and 
leave the money on the table until 
be had got it. The man rode to 
Alexandria, which is nine miles 
from Mount Vernon ; and then the 
general settled the account It was 
always his custom, when he traveU 
led, to pay as much for his servant's 
break&st, dinner, or supper,^ as for 
his own. I was told this by the 
keeper of a tavern, where the ge- 
neral breakfasted ; and he made the 
bill three shillings and nine pence 
lor the master's breakfast, and three 
shillings the servant*s. The gene- 
ral sent for the tavern-keeper into 
the room, and desired he would 
make the same charge for his ser- 
vants as for himselfy for he doubted 
not that they had eaten as much. 
This shows he was as correct in 
paying as in receiving. It is said 
that he never had any thine bought 
for his use that was by weight, but 
he weired it, or any thuig by tale, 
but he had it counted : and if he did 
not find the due weight or number, 
he sent the articles back again to 
be regulated. There is a striking 
mstance related of his condescen- 
dency : he sent to a shoemaker ih 
Alexandria to come to measure him 
for a pair of shoes ; the shoemaker 
answered by the servant, that it 
was not his custom to go to any one's 
house to take measure for shoes. 
The general being told that, mount- 
ed his horse, and went to the shoe- 
maker to be measured. 

" It may be worthy the reader's 
notice, to observe wliat regularity 
does; since there cannot be any 
other particular reason given for 
general Washington's superior pow- 
ers, than his correctness, that made 
him able to govern that wild coun- 
try : for it was the opinion of many 
ot his most intimate friends that 
his Intellects were not brighter than 
those of many other men. To me 
he appeared a mild friendly man ; 
in company rather reserved; in 
private speaking with candour. His 
behaviour to me was such, that I 
shall ever reveie his name. Be- 
fore he died, geoetal Washington 
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himself^ with his own hands, closed 
his ^es and mouth. 

^'General Washington lived a 
great roan, and died the same. He 
rode into his plantation in the fore 
(Mirt of the day, came home, and 
died about eleven o'clock at night, 
of a putrid sore throat, an inflam- 
inatory complaint frequent in Ame- 
rica. I conceive it to be occasioned 
by a poisonous insect received- in 
with the breath. I am of opinion, 
that the general never knowingly 
did any thing wrong, but did to w 
men as he would they should do to 
him. Therefore, it is not to be sup- 
posed that he would injure the negra 
Cowards only act cruelly to those 
beneath them. There was an in* 
stance of his giving encouragement 
to duelling, which much surprised 
military men: two officers had 
fought a duel ; and, according to the 
laws and regulations of the army, 
one of them was broke: but in fbur 
days afterwards, the general pro- 
moted him to a much mgher rank. 
The officers I heard speak of it, said 
it was done with an intention of 
making the inferior officers obev 
their superiors. There is a remarc 
frequenUy made, of the general's 
exposing his old white horse to 
sale, which he rode during the war ; 
which shows that he treated every 
creature according to its nature ; a 
horse as a horse, a negro as a ne- 
gro." 



For the IJlerary JMdgazine. 

THE ADVERSARIA, 

Or Winter Evening AmuMemcnt^, 

KO. XIV. 

FEW of our readers have for- 
gotten a fracas, which happened, 
some years since, between two Eng- 
lish poets, in the shop of the respec- 
Uble Mr. Wright, in Piccadilly. In 
this encounter, the cowardly attack 
of Peter Pindar, another name for 
all that is profone and infomousi 
9 
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was TPet with a calm bot determined 
courage, and the bard of king Loo 
found little redress from the mob, 
when he was thrust into the streets. 
The generous sympathy of a London 
populace was tempered by the in- 
dignant sphit of British loyalty, and 
poor Peter sneaked to his garret, 
equally dissatisfied with the pen and 
the cane of his antagonist 
■ The affair occasioned a number 
df pamphlets, in which the provo- 
cations and mutual Irritations of the 
parties were discussed with consi- 
derable warmth by their various 
partizans; for even Pindar has 
mends I others displayed their wit 
m ironical strictures. From these, 
the wit and learnhig of Mauritius 
Moonshine, F. R. a Ox. Cant. Dubl. 
ct Edin. Soc A. B. C. & D. Sec se- 
cure an honourab^ distinction for 
hts Battle of thk Bards. I'he 
preface is couched in a style^ dF 
jrony, finely adapted for the purpose 
of introdncmg a mock epic 

The foHoWing extract affords a 
fair criterion of^the author's merit, 
and will be more generally relished 
than the immediate subject of the 
ppem Itself. The author speaks of 
a revittif^ 

^ast thoo not heard the undisputed 

fame 
Qf these great sheets that note an au- 

thoPf name ? 
That hunt lank poets in the eye^f day, 
And, rav'nous, on their fleshle&s mem* 

hers feed? 
Not fiercer Afiric or Hyrcania breed ? 
Oh hast thou not in shaggy vesture 

blue, 
Beheld that monthly monster, a 

. maviEw ! 
Wont every ganet horrible to scour, 
Bloodier than btUn, seeking to devour. 
A hungry tyger of this horrid crew, 
To |he rank scent of carrion ever true, 
«« Uptum'd into the air his nostril wide,** 
And from a£sr the drooping minstrel 

spied; 
Forth from his lair thundered critick law, 
Then dapp'd on Peter his tremen- 
dous paw. 
Whole pamphlets, in his ireful moodt 

he tore, 
Trcsh-Weeding sonnets strew the let- 
tered iQoor; 



Metk eclognts raotmur, stxaagled ht 

the birth j 
Lampoons infiammatoryloadthehearth; 
Sad elegies, the'u: $waii4iiba reqiuem 

breathe ( 
Pert ep^ms, still lively, fini)e in 

death, 
Soft am'rous odes their "bafmy fra- 
grance" shed. 
And heap the desk with motmtains of 

the dead. 
Hence stem debate, hence anger, fer- 

ret-ey'd, 
Wolvish dissention hence, and leopard 

pride; 
Hence btttl-cU^-battie, monkay-malica 

henee. 
The mule*s deep suttens, and the ass's 

sense} 
On tv*Ty side wild blaz'd the wrathful 

soul. 
And either inksjtand bled at every 

hde! 



Perhaps there is nothing ip which 
people err so e^regiously, as in the 
manner of carrymgon conversation. 
In those who value themselves on 
supfcrior talents and infbrmatioQ, 
there is (^ten an eagerness to be at- 
tended to, that defeats their purpose 
of being either instructive pr agree- 
able. To bear an equal part m con* 
versatioU) without hurting the self- 
love of others, to allow that recipro- 
city of discourse that gives to^ every 
one an opportunity of being heard, 
and which is the great charm of so- 
ciety, is the effect of that something 
we have agreed to call ^ood-breeS", 
ing. And to be really well-bred 
requires good sense, whic^i enables 
us to enter in^o the characters and 
scntin^ents of others. Thus, there 
are people naturally well-bred, and 
there ai'c others who are ?o rqdc 
and ill-mannered, notwidistanding 
they have been accustomed to the 
^st company, that it is a penance 
%o be In their company. 



A celebrated essayist aaya,' <<that 
were the door opened to sdf-prwe, 
and^ere Montaigne'ft maxim to be 
observed, that one should say at 
firankly as one thinks^ J have sense, 
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I have learnios* ooor^^e, beaaty, or 
wit ; such a flood of impertinence 
^ronld biea)c in opoo us as would be 
wholly iDtderable.'* If we indulge 
vioteDt indignafticfti against aU the 
people we meet, whose self-conse- 
quenoe is oflenslve, we may < spoil 
oar own temper^ ; but thb world 
will go on just as it did before. 



The daszling rays of beauty ma]r 
aflect OS like a charm ; but if they 
have nothing to support them, their 
effects, like those of a foiry tale, 
will »ooit Yanish. And when this 
dtlusive fascination slips from be- 
fore our eyes, we shall find that we 
have been caught by a thing as light 
as air, without one single quality to 
fill the capacities of a sensible and 
liberal mind : for as bdauty decays, 
the image it impressed wears out 
True love is always disinterested, 
always tonstant. Those whose for- 
tunes ate nearly equal have die best 
chance for happiness. But, unfor- 
tunately, in this ag^, few pursue it 
in matriihonial connections ; and 
Plutiib conducts more to Hymen's 
temple than Cnptd. 



Th^ positive wants of nature 
are fow and fixed ; those of imagi- 
nation fleeting and innumerable. 
The wretch who is really hungry, 
and in need of food to appease that 
cortoding sensation, will not be very 
scrupulous about the cleanliness of 
the cook. Cold cannot be diverted 
by. the fineness of Dresden lace, 
nor the idea of its reputation ; pride 
hiay. The implacability of pain 
cannot be mitigated by the most 
toothing sounds of melody. There 
Is scarcely a wretch existing who 
has not the means of permanent 
happiness within his power, ima- 
gination is the painter ; *tis she who 
gives those light and gloomy shades, 
whicli pollute the canvas with de«> 
fof mity, or captivate the eye by 
their enchanting brilliancy. We 
cannot desire stronger proefis -of the 
troth of this atsertioni were H 



possible for even Ignorance itself 
to doubt, than those observations 
which every hoar ma^ furnish. We 
hear the labourer singing on the 
scaflbid, surrounded by dangers, 
sweadng with fotigue, or tottering 
beneath a burthen, with which he 
mounts a frightfol precipice, step 
by step. His countenance wears the 
smiles of content, his mind is unem- 
barrassed, he glories in the numb;}r 
of bricks he can lay, and laughs at 
the delicate limbs and frippery of 
an aflfected being that walks beneadx 
him, who calls himself a gentleman. 
He bas not leisure to wish, and he 
therefore feels no want His neces* 
sities are greatest in the hour of 
idleness, but vanish when hunser 
drives him again to labour. He 
hears beneatli him the rattling of 
coaches, without emotion ; seldom 
or ever reflecting on the ease and 
secunty of those within. << It is 
the hand of little employment, that 
hath the daintier sense.*' 

Riches are almost universally 
sought after ; they are thought to 
be the fountaii) from which the 
streams of pleasure issue : were men 
wise, they would be convinced of 
the impossibility of purchasing feU** 
city with a -paltry ore. It is in vain^ 
they say, we sifh for power, and 
riches only obtain it ; we languish 
for precedence, and men bow but to 
the wealthy. Philosophy, moral as 
well as physical, must take experi- 
ence for her guide. Sallow looks, 
restless minds, and unhealthy bo- 
dies, are not the symptoms of con- 
tent ; she hangs no such sU;ns at^e 
outside of the house where sbo 
dwells; bhe tortures not the fancy 
with ideal dreams of real wants; 
she casts not her eyes upon the earth 
and says, «< I hope I am happy," but 
she lifts them up to Heaven, and 
gratitude beaniii a new lustre, whilst 
she exehdmt ^ I am.'* 



Sir John Demham is a fovour« 
ite with me, not only becahse he 
was a good poet, but because he 
was a loyal nu(fect and a good 8c(« 
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dier. tit wu born of noble fkmity, 
in the retgn of James I, and during 
all the persecution which Charles 
I experienced, from the turbulence 
of infatuated ignorance, deluded by 
the patrioto of that day, he Allow- 
ed the fortunes of his master with 
zeal unabated, and courage undaunt- 
ed. At the restoration, the discern- 
ment and gratitude of a Aberal 
sovereign honoured and rewarded 
his constancy. 

But of the claims of sir John 
Denham to the regard of posterity, 
that of having improved our versifi- 
cation is the most popular. Though 
his title to this honour bt undispu- 
ted, be enjoys it in common with 
Waller, and, in some measuiT, with 
Fairfax : and Drummond, almost 
before Penham*^ birth, had written 
in numi>ers that are scarcely infe- 
rior to the most harmonious lines of 
Pope But Denham's fame rests not 
here : in the short preface to his se- 
cond book of Vir^l, he gave the 
best lules for translation that had 
then appeared, or will, perhaps, 
ever appear. His Cooper^ Hill is 
universally admired. 

The species was new, and here 
he sUinds an original. His Apostro- 
phe to the Thames has never re- 
ceived too high an encomium ; and 
it is not, perhaps, even at this day, 
any where equalled. 

These celebrated verses, how- 
ever, were not in the first printed 
edition of the poem ; though the ge- 
neral sentiment is there. 



O could I flow like thee, and make thy 

stream 
My great example, as it is my theme ! 
Though deep yet clear ; though gentle 

yet not dull ; 
Strong Without rage, without o'crfiow- 

ing full. 
Heav'n her Eridasus no more shall 

boast; 
Her fame in thine, like leaser currents, 

lost; 
Thy nobler streams shall visit Jov^s 

abodes, 
To shine among the stars, and bathe 

die Gods. 



The origliial edkioa w«» thus : 

O, could my verse fitely and smoothly 
flow 

As thy pore ilood, heav'n should ii» 
longer know 

Her old Eridanus ; thy purer sticam 

Shoold bathe the Gods, and be the po- 
et's theme S 

Among his other poems, th^ 
«< Verses on Cowley,*' •< em Lord 
Strafiord," and '' on Fletcher," ex- 
hibit instances of the same force of 
sense and harmoi^ united. He has 
translated from Homer, Vlrnl, 
Martial, and Marcini; but us 
verses are widiom the tpirk of hit 
own rules, or the practice of his 
own examples in his oripnal pieces. 
His M Imiution of lyAvenaut" and 
*^ Poem on Brother Oreen" evince 
ability, in diflferent modes of com- 
positioii : and though his tragedj^, 
" The Sophy," can be praised nei« 
ther for niuch dramatic nor po- 
etical excellCDce, it still affi>rds some 
proof of the versatility of his genius^ 
Considering, therefore, the history 
of his life ; how ^eral and lastkig 
a distraction gaming, bv which vice 
he lost all his estate in his youth, 
leaves on the mind ; how much and 
how early he was employed in the 
pubhc afuirs; how deeply he roust 
have partaken of the distresses of 
the times ; and the little encourage- 
ment given to poetry by his master, 
Charles I ; his genius must have 
operated very strongly against his 
halNts, ip the production of pieces 
80 serious, and some of such distia- 
guished excellence. Whoever so 
mr surpasses his cotempotaries, as 
to famish precepts for his foUow^cs, 
and good models for their imitation, 
is entitled to the admiration and 
gratitude of posterity as an inirentor ; 
and his praise is reflected in every 
future work produced or infiueuceq 
by his rules or example. 

In 1666, the year in which, be 
died, sir John Denham collected and 
published his poems, with a dedica* 
tioo to the kiify well worth i>ertt8aL 
. A very good idea of the difierent 
tastes of the first and second 
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Charles, with respect to poetry, may 
he derived from this dedication. 



Baltimore. 



I. £. H. 



/br the Literary Magazine, 

IKSTITUTIOKS FOR EXTINGUISH* 
IN6 FIRES. 

PHILADELPHIA has long since 
been justly praised lor the number 
of her useful and humane institu- 
tions, amongst the long list of which 
there are none more deservedly 
worthv of imitation in our aster ci- 
ties, than those which are calculated 
to rescue property, from destruction 
by fire ; involving in its consequen- 
ces the little all of the industrious 
citizen, entailing on families, neigh- 
bourhoods, and sometimes even con- 
' aiderable towns, entire ruin. Since 
the introduction of Schuylkill water 
into this city, by means of steam en- 
gines, there have been no less than 
seven hose companies established, 
whose beneficial e£kct in affording 
an immediate and regular supply of 
water from the hydrants has al- 
ready greatly diminished the appre- 
hension of danger from fire, and 
which, it may be confidently assert- 
ed, have been the powerful agents 
whereby property to an immense 
amount was saved from devastation. 
It is also a source of peculiar grati- 
fication to remark, that these asso- 
ciations are conducted by our enter- 
prizing vouth, to whom we are in- 
debted K>r their esublishment*. 

The hose are made of leather, 
from 1| to 2 inches in diameter, di- 
vided into sections of 20 and 50 feet, 
connected or disjointed at pleasure 
by screws. Each company possess 
from five to eight hundred feet It 
is conveyed in a low carriage, to 
which is attached a variety of appa- 

* Particidariy lo to Roberts ^aux and 
Reuben Haines, two young gentlemen 
of oar city, whose names deserve to be 
Recorded as the original designers of 
these institutions. 



ratus, necessary for bringing them 
into service with ease and activity. 
These remarks are communicated 
with a view to distribute informa* 
tion, which I deem to be of consi^ 
derable importa^tce to our rapidly in- 
crea»ng cities and towns, and trust 
the valuable improvement hinted at 
will not escape the notice of those 
who are concerned to* forward the 
general good. 

T, C. 



For the Literary Magazine* 
THE cow-poz. 

AFTER Galileo had invented the 
telescope, and had actually commu- 
nicated to the world the discoveries 
he had made with that instrument, 
certain persons, envious of his ho- 
nours, undertook to demonstrate, 
and they actually called mathematics 
to their aid, that such an instrument 
as the telescope was an impossible 
thing, and consequently that all that 
Galileo had told them about Jupi- 
ter's moons, the phases of Venus, 
and the spots in the sun, were abso- 
lute falsehoods ! One of these oppo- 
nents of Galileo actually made an 
incomfilcte telescope, and thus en^. 
deavoured to prove to the eye-sight 
of those who listened to him, that 
Jupiter's moons were not to be seen 
by any such instrument \ Nothing 
can be more analogous to the state 
of the question relative to vaccina- 
tion. Myriads of subjects in all the 
quarters of the world have been in- 
oculated with vaccine matter for 
several years past, and this experi* 
ence has left one concurring opmion 
of its uniform mildness and inofieo- 
siveness, and of its efficacy as a pre- 
servative against the small-pox. 
Indeed, .there appears little doubt 
that, inasmuch as this diseoMe U not 
contagious^ the small-pox must in m 
few years be completely eradicated. 
A more important discovery cer- 
tainly was never communicated to 
the human race. 

It must be obvious, from the deli- 
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cate circumfttanGes and immerous 
qualifications which attend the pro* 
cess of inoculation generally, and of 
a new species in particular,, that the 
opponents of Uie cow-pox need take 
ho great credit for ingenuity, in 
availing themselves of some unfa- 
voohd>le results in the in&ncy of the 
practice, which at the same time 
are wholly unconnected with the sa- 
lutariness or efficacy of the disease. 
That a human subject should have 
a particular disorder but once is a 
point yet unexplained by the philo- 
sophy of medicine. The suscepti- 
bility to such diseases at one time 
rather than at another is also in a 
great measure unintelligible. Th^e 
are parts of the arcana of nature, 
the knowledge of which would cer- 
tainly be useful and desirable '^ but 
the practice of medicine may not- 
withstanding proceed to a certain 
degree without our understanding 
aU the relations of cause and effect 
Thus, as matter of fact it was for* 
tunately ascertained tnat we mi^ht 
choose our Hnu for communicating 
the infection of small-pox, and con- 
sequently abate the virulence of 
that disease. This was a great dis- 
covery ; but Dr. Jenner has carried 
it further. He bas found out a sub- 
stitute which is uniformly mild, 
which equally prevents the recur- 
rence, and which at the same time 
18 not contagious. The difficulty 
attending all inoculation is the same. 
Our imi>erfect knowledge of nature 
does not enable us to cliuse the ex- 
a^t moment of susceptibility ; con- 
sequently many persons who have 
been in<x:ulated for the small-pox, 
have imperfealy taken the disease, 
and have afterwards been the vic- 
tims of a natural attack. Just so, 
many subjects may have been ino- 
culated for the cow-pox, who may 
not have been in the requisite state 
of susceptibility, and may conse- 
quently not have acquired protec- 
tion. We must abandon inoculauon 
altogether, and return to the mise- 
ries of the natural small-pox, or we 
xnust receive it with the slight dis- 
advantage, that in one case out of 
many thousands we may be uncertain 



whether it ofMrates^as a sure prer 
ventive. This uncertainty, how 
ever, has no particular connection 
with vaccine inoculation. It opposes 
itself equally to variolous iuocula* 
tion ; and the same uncertain pro- 
tection operates with equal force 
against the one as the other. Yet 
the cow-pox inoculation is always 
mild ; so mild as not to be felt or 
perceived in the constitution, and 
the small-pox inoculation is qfien 
violent, and not tmfre^uently fatal ! 
No person can hesitate to decide 
which to prefer. But there is ano- 
ther consideration of weight to him 
who knows his duty to society : that 
by inoculating for the small-pox he 
engenders and spreads a contagious 
disorder, while, on the contrary, the 
cow-pox is incommunicable except 
by means of artificial moculation. 



For ike Literary Magazine, 

SUBSTITUTE FOR BRIDGES. 

AN act of parliament was ob- 
tained, during the last session, for 
powers to make, underneath the 
Thames^ a communication, by 
means of a tunnel or archway, fcH* 
foot passengers, and a larger one 
for carriages. The scite chosen fo^ 
the opening of the foot-pa&^age is a lit- 
tle to the west of the iA)ndon Docks, 
on the north side, and in a line op- 
posite at Rotherhithe. The car- 
riage-road is intended to be opened 
at or near the ancient horse- fierry 
at Limehouse and Rotherhithe. The 
recent establishment of the London 
Docks, West India Docks, East In- 
dia Docks, and the Commercial 
Road, on the north side of the river, 
and of the Rotherhithe Dock, the 
Grand Surrey Canal, and the Dart- 
ford road, leading through Rother^ 
hithe to London, on the south sid^, 
require a greater facility in passing 
from shore to shore than can be 
produced by a ferry. To the fore- 
going noble apd stupendous works 
the intended passages will be no le^ 
useful and itnportaot for the con^ 
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tenicnces which Ihey will produce, 
than for the singularity ot the un- 
dertaking. Measures are taken for 
immediately entering upon the ex- 
etnition of the pjan, under the di- 
rection of engineers of the highest 
reputation, who entertain no doubt 
whatever t)f accompUshmg it. 



For the Literary Afa^azine, 

INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL. 

THE following publications are 
mentioned in the latest accounts from 
England. 

Dr. Beddoes is preparing for the 
press an Almanack of Health. 

Mr. Bonnycastle, well known for 
several useful mathematical works,, 
has published a Treatise on Trigono- 
nietiy. 

There is expected a new transla- 
tion of Juvenal, from Mr. Hod&on, 
of King*s College, Crimbi idge. 

Travels through Germany and 
Italy, by Mr. Lemabtre, has just 
' been published in London. 

A fourth volume of the Munimen- 
ta Antiqua, by Mr. King, is almost 
ready for publication. 

A posthumous work of the late 
Mr. Strutt, with his life pi*eiixed, is 
in the press. 

Mr. Kidd pro|)oses to publish a 
new edition of Homer, with colla- 
tions of many manuscripts never 
before examined. 

A work of recent Travels through 
Great Britain and Ireland, by M. 
Goede, has lately appeared in Ger- 
many, and has excited great atten- 
tion. It is said to abound in the 
roost enlightened views, and to con- 
tain the most accurate information 
rclati\-e to these kingdoms, and to 
be written in a style which cannot 
hW to merit an English translation. 
The last foreign work on the state 
of England was by Archenholz. 
• Mr. John Anstey is preparing to 
publish a complete edition of the 
works of hb deceaaeil &ther, witti 
memoirs of hb life. 



The Rev. C Wy will will shortly 
lajr before the public a sixth volume 
of political papers, comprizing the 
correspondence of several distin- 
guished persons on the subject of 
parliamentary reform. 

A Greek-English Derivative Dic- 
tionary is preparing for the press, 
shewing in English characters the 
Creek originals of such words in 
the English language as are derived 
horn Uie Greek, and comprizing 
correct explanations, from the ap- 
proved lexicographers, of the racan- 
ingof each word. 

The Rev. Job Orton's Letters, 
which hav6 been some time in the 
press, will be published in a few 
days. The collection, being larger 
than was expected, will, with his 
life, make two volumes. 

Brigade Major Reide has just 
completed a new edition of his Trea- 
tise on the Doty of Infantry Officers, 
and an Elucidation of the present 
System of MUitaiy Discipline. The 
same gentleman has lately published 
t'hc ninth edition of the Treatise on 
Mititary Finance, in which is de- 
tailed many official documents re- 
lative to the pay and allowances of 
the British army. 

Th^ second volume of the inter- 
esting Memoirs of Maria Antoinette, 
oueen of France, by her foster-bro- 
ther, M. Weber, will make its ap- 
pearance speedily. It will contain 
the history of the three grand pe- 
riods of the revolution, including an 
aflfecting recital of the sufferings of ^ 
that unrortunate woman. The vo- 
lume will be enriched with some 
very superior copperplates. 

A practical Treatise on the Game 
at Billiards has been recently com- 
posed by a dbtinguish^ amateur, 
and will speedily be given to the 
world. 

An Introduction to the Game of 
Chess will soon be published, con- 
taining upwards of a hundred ex- 
amples of games, including the 
whole of Philidor's Analysis, with 
copious selections from Stamma, 
the Calabrois, &c Sec. The in- 
structions for learners, and the ar- 
rangem^t of the work, will be en- 
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tirdy nev^ and will render a com- 
plete knowledge of that scientific 
and fashionable game perfectly easy 
of attainment. 

Mr. Gladwin, of Bengal, the cele- 
brated author of the Persian Mooq- 
shee, and other valuable works on 
eastern literature, has at length, 
after a laborious study of many 
yearsy^and with the assistance of the 
most learned native orientalists, 
completed his grc^t Persian die- 
tionar}', which, besides a multiplici- 
ty of words not to be found in Ri- 
cnardson or Meninski, contains 
above thirty thousand words with 
examples, taken from the best poets 
and phiioloncal writers, the Jehangi- 
ri, Borhan Rata, and other dictiona- 
ries. 

Mr. Gladwin has also prepared 
for the press Illustrations of the 
Bostan, Beharistan, Avir«damesh, 
and the Letters of Abursuzl, adap- 
ted to the use of the students of Fort 
William College ; and he has begun 
to print the Gulistan of Sadi, in the 
original Persian, with a literal trans- 
lation, and a complete analysis of 
every word, Arabic and Persian, 
which occurs in that celebrated 
work. This will form a large quar- 
to volume, and is printed at the 
Hindoostannee' press in Calcutta. 

The third and fourth volumes of 
the works of the late king of Swe- 
den have just appeared at Stock- 
holm. Tiiis collection, published by 
his son, will be tlie most durable 
monument that can be erected to his 
memory. 

At Teflis, a public academy has 
been lately opened under the direc- 
tion of Alexei Petrief, who is con- 
versant in the Russian language, 
and who has made considerable pro- 
gress in the fine arts. Every means 
are employed by the Russian go- 
vernment to render the Georgians 
acquainted with the language, and 
familiar with the manners of the 
Russians. A number of Russian 
books have already been translated 
into the Georgian language ; and, 
in return, the romances m Sergei 
Finogwell, and the works of other 



Georgians, have been tranafeited in-, 
to Russian. 

The new calendar of France is 
abolished by a decree of the senate, 
and the Georgian calendar restor- 
ed, according to which all dates will 
be expressed after the first of Ja« 
nuary, 1806. 

Ventenat, charged by madamc 
Bonaparte with making known to 
the ^Mic all the new species of the 
garden of Malmaison, has conse- 
crated to her the Josephina, origi- 
nally from New Holland, and near 
akin to the digitaUa^ and the fieda* 
lia: 

Beaavois, another French bota* 
nist, has'dedicated to Napoleon, a 
tree of the country of O ware, b Afri- 
ca, distinpiished bf its splendour, 
and the size and singularity of ita 
flower. 

Peron has communicated to the 
National Institute two observations 
in regard to the natural history d^ 
man. The first relates to the apron 
of the Hottentot women ; denied by 
some, and difierently described by 
others. Peron proves that it is an 
exo-escence, which forms one of the 
characters of a particular race, 
known under the name of the Bosch- 
iesmen. The ether relates to the 
strength of savages. A number of 
experiments, made by Regnier's dy- 
namometer, has shown that they are 
weaker, ctrterU flaribusj than peo- 
ple of civilized nations. 

A society in France has proposed 
as a prize poem, a question on the 
influence ot women on public opi- 
nion, and on the means ot directmg 
that influence to general utility. 

A new aquatic insect has beea 
lately discovered, whose prmcipal 
food is tadpoles. 

A thick rampart has been disco- 
vered in the territory 9alled the 
Margraviate of Anspach, which ex- 
tends from tlie foot of the highest 
hills in the country to the Rhine ; 
and is supposed to have been erect- 
ed by the Romans, to stop or pre- 
vent the incursions of the Germans. 

Rose has discovered a new vege- 
table substance in the root of ele- 
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•ampane, a concentrated decoction 
of which, after standing some hours, 
deposits a white powder, appearing, 
at first sight, like starch, but differ- 
ing from it in its princip^s. This 
substance is insoluble in cold water, 
but dissolves in boiling water. On 
mixing the solution of the white 
powder with an equal quantity of 
alkohol, the mixture is at first clear, 
but in a little time the powder se- 
parates in the form of a tumid 
white sediment, leaving the fluid 
above it transparent When thrown 
on burning coals, the white powder 
melts like sugar and evaporates, 
difiusing a white, thick, pungent 
smoke, with a smeU of burnt sugar. 
By dry distillation a brown empy- 
reumatic acid is obtained from this 
powder. The nitric acid trans- 
forms the powder into malic and 
oxalic acid, and when used in great 
excess into acetic acid. From these 
phenomena it is inferred that this 
farinaceous powder, extracted from 
elecampane root, is neither starch 
nor gum, but a peculiar vegetable 
substance holdmg a middle rank be- 
tween the twa It may exist in ma- 
ny other vegetables, and perhaps 
several products hitherto consider- 
ed as starch are of the same nature 
as this farina. 

Lalande's medal for the best as- 
tronomical work, has been adjudged 
by the National Institute to M. Har- 
ding, for his discovery of the last 
new planet That able astrono- 
mer has been appointed to the di- 
rection of the observatory at Got- 
tingen. 

Maslousky, a Polish clock-maker, 
has exhibited at Berlin a new musi- 
cal instrument, called a koelison. It 
consists of a sound board, on which 
the usual system of wires of the pi- 
ano are fixed. Between these wires 
are smaU -wooden cylinders, which, 
being put into motion, communicate 
their vibrations to the wires. The 
tones are said to be so soft and en- 
chanting that the harmonica does 
not equal them ; the forte and pia- 
no are given in every imaginable 
gradation, and the whole efiect is 
surprizing. 
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Count Moussin Pousch^n has dis- 
solved both the red lead spar and 
chromate of silver in nitric apid, by 
adding a little sugar the moment the 
acid is poured on, and pron^otiog 
the action by gentle heat The spar 
Uien requires only five or six parts 
of acid, the chromate of silver stiU 
less. Nitrous acid gas is evolved, 
and the solution of the former is of 
an amethyst colour, of the latter a 
garnet red, without the least trace 
of green either by reflection or re- 
fraction. 

Dr. Valli having left a pound of 
soup, in which were twelve or fifteen 
grains of red precipitate, exposed 
to the open air for four months, 
found it exhibited no sign of putre- 
faction. He repeated the experi- 
ment for a month in the height of 
summer, with the same effect 

Van Mons has found broth keep 
for many years by means of a few 
grains of mercury in the state of 
oxide and citrate. Nitrate of silver 
has long been considered as the 
most powerfol of antiseptics, and 
those of gold and mercury are 
equally so. Oxigenated muriate of 
potash retarded the putrefaction of 
strong soup several days, and ulti- 
mately put a stop to it at a certain 
point Very dilute nitric acid,, and 
oxigenated muriatic acid preserved 
soup for several months. 

The Military Society of Berlin 
has printed the fourth volume of its 
memoirs. The number of copies 
taken off does not exceed that of^e 
members of the society, which is 
composed of two hundred officers of 
all ranks, and is under the imme- 
diate patronage of the king. 

The celebrated Voss, translator 
of Homer and Virgil into jCrerman, 
a poet equally distinjg;uished for his 
lyrical and pastoral composition, is 
about to leave Jena for Heidelberg, 
where he will receive a pension of 
1000 florins from the elector of Ba- 
den, in return for which he is onlj 
expected to give advice. He like- 
wise retains the pension he before re- 
ceived from the duke of Olden- 
burg. 

Some workmen lately employed 
10 
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in digging a cellar 15 feet deep near 
the gates of Stuttgard, discovered 
some bones and teeth of the ele- 
phant. The largest is six feet in 
length. About a centunr ago, a 
discovery was made at Konnstadt, 
about three miles from Stut^rd, of 
the skeletons of fourteen elephants, 
which appeared to be of diflferent 
species from that which at present 
exists. Near these elephants' bones 
were likewise found some belong- 
ing to the rhinoceros. It is hop^ 
that the researches for which or- 
ders have been given by the elector 
may be productive of £3irther dis- 
coveries. 

Horsiig, author of Travels in the 
HartZ) which he has embellished 
with engravinp of scenery from 
drawings by himself, has been pre- 
sented by, the duke of Brunswick 
with a service of porcelain, on 
which the prince has caused the same 
landscapes to be painted. A French 
translation of Horstig's Travels has 
been announced. 

Dr. Faust, in conjunction with 
Dr. Hunold, of Cassel, will speedily 
publish a work, in which they will 
demonstrate, that, excepting the 
lancet employed in vaccination, all 
the instruments of surgery ought to 
be dipped into oil at the moment 
when they are going to be used ; by 
which method the pain of the sub- 
ject operated upon will always be 
diminished. In the same work it is 
recommended to make all instru- 
ments of a blood-heat a little before 
the operation. These two precau- 
tions have already ben practised in 
certain cases, and with certain in- 
struments. 

A dictionary of the language of 
Angola or Bunda, with an explana- 
tion of all the words in Portuguese, 
has been published at Lisbon. No 
dictionary of that language previ- 
ously existed. It was printed for 
the benefit of the Portuguese, who 
have commercial relations with the 
settlements possessed by that coun- 
try on the coast of Angola. 

The Celtic academy at Paris, at 
one of its late meetings, submitted to 
the test an ingenious contrivance of 



one of its members, wlueh comma- 
nicates the feculty of correspondhig 
and conversing with persons ex 
whose language you arc entirely ig- 
norant, without any preUnunary 
study, without expence, without em- 
barrassment, or the least mental ex- 
ertions. It was tried by twenty- 
five academicians on the European 
languages, and this trial demon- 
strated, that, by means of this dis- 
covery, a person may travel wherc- 
ever he pleases without an interpre- 
ter, that he may ask for everv thing 
he wants, converse on every kind of 
subject interesting to a traveller, 
and even express metaphysical 
ideas. This process is intended to 
be made public. 

The academy of fine arts at Dos- 
seldorf is about to be regulated on a 
better and more extensive plan. 
The number of its professors is to 
be augmented. M. Schafier, a young 
architect, already known by several 
works relating to his art, and a plan 
he has recently published for a mo- 
nument of Luther, is appointed pro- 
fessor of architecture. 

A most extraordinary hypothesis 
has been made by M. Witte, a 
German writer, relative to the ori- 
gin of the pyramids of Egypt, and 
die ruins of Pahnyra. The pyra- 
mids, according to this gentleman, 
are nothing but the effects of certain 
volcanic eruptions, and the relics of 
certain revolutions of our ^lobe^ 
with which we are unacquainted. 
This he pretends to prove by a two- 
fold anology, namely by the relations 
which certain monuments at Perse- 
polis. Palmyra, &cc have to each 
other, and their resemblance to vol- 
canic productions, as well in general 
as individually. He quotes Desmar- 
est and Faujas de Saint Fond ; he 
endeavours to support his assertions 
by the column of basaltes of Roche- 
maure, the red rock of Landriar, in . 
the Velay, the wall of basaltes xif 
Mount Janjeac, in the Vivarais, Sec; 
With regard to the exterior con- 
struction and interior form of the 
pyramids, he enters into the most 
minute details, and reconciles them 
all to his hypothesis. Hc:iri^e6» 
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every thing, not excepting even the 
labyrinth^ the catacombs, the in- 
scriptions ; the entire ruins of Pal- 
myra and Balbec are the results of 
volcanic explosions, or some revolu- 
tion of the globe ; and . the lake 
Mceris is nothing but the mouth by 
which the volcanoes formerly belch- 
ed forth fire and flames. In a 
second work, published ' by M. 
Witte, in defence of his hypothesis, 
he proves that, with great teaming 
and a spirit of research, it is possi- 
ble to defend a great absurdity with 
much ingenuity. He goes so £ar as 
to maintain, that if the pyramids 
are not of basaltes, and if it were 
possible to prove Uiat they are not 
a volcanic production, still his hypo- 
thesis would not be overturned ; that, 
to destroy it, it would be necessary 
to demonsti^te that these pyramids 
are not actually a production of na- 
ture. He adds, it must not be for- 
gotten that he has judged in this in- 
stance only by analogy ; that is, by 
the resemblance of the same causes 



to the same eflfects, without coniinii^ 
himself to geolog^al or mineralo- 
gical proofs. 

The catalogue of the Leipzig 
Easter fair considerably exceeds 
that of last year. Easter, it is true, 
took place a fortnight later than in 
1804, and during that period the 
presses were not undoubtedly idle, 
so that the number of works that 
would be announced as ready for 
delivery was expected to surpass 
that of the preceding year ; but pro- 
bably no person would have suspect- 
ed that this difference could amount 
to 1092. This observation relates 
only to works in German and in 
Latin printed in Germany. The 
total number of works in those Ian- 
^ages, comprized in this catalogue, 
IS 3787, that of works in foreign lan- 
guages 313, making a total of 4100. 
The number of booksellers who fur- 
nished articles for this fair amounts 
to 380, of whom there are very few 
who have not published at least one 
or two new works. 
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For the Uierury Magazine. 

IBS MUanSR OF THE RED SUMINO. 

Robert Bruce having, in the year 1304, 
a dispute with John, sumamed, from 
the colour of his hair, the Red Cu- 
ming, m powerful chieftain, and for- 
merly regent of Scodand, stabbed 
htm in the dominican church of Dum- 
fries; but, full of confusion and re- 
morse, the future monarch nished out 
of the church with the bloody poinard 
in his hand. Kirkpatrick and Lind- 
say, two barons of his party, were 
waiting at the gate. *• I ^ubt (said 
Bruce) I have slain the RaffDuming." 
«< Doubtest thou ? (exctaime^irkpa- 
trick) : I mak sicker." AcAdingly 
with Linclsay and a few* followers he 
rushed into the church, and dispatch- 
ed the wovaded Cam'uig. The priests, 
effencled at a sanctuary's being vio- 



lated, reported, that as they were 
watching the dead hoAj at midnight, 
they all were overtaken by a deep 
sleep, except one aged father, who 
heard a voice exclaim, " How long, 
O Lord! shall vengeance be defer- 
red?" It was answered, *< Endure 
with patience till this day shall re- 
turn for the fifty-second time.'* In 
1357,James of Lindsay was hospitably 
feasted in the castle of Caerlaveroc in 
Bumfrieshire, belonging to Roger 
Kirkpatrick. They were the sons of 
the munlerertf of the regent. In the 
dead of the ni|^, for come unknown 
cause, Lindsay . arose add poinarded 
in his bed his unsuspecting host. He* 
then mounted his horse to fl) , but guilt 
. and fear had 8o.befiriliiere4 his senses, 
that after riding till day-^broak ha was 
takeii not three miles A^m the castle* 
and cMcntwi by ordsr.cl king ti^v^ 
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THE haly abbot of Dumfries 

Was striken with affright ; 
Returmng thro* the kirkyard trees. 

He herde the bird o' night 

He drapt a bead, he crosM himsel, 
" Gramercie Christ me save." 

Anon he heard a tolling bell. 
And thought him and the grave. 

He left his palfrey in the stall j 

The cloisters all were mirk, 
Nae monk foiuid he bfi cell or hall, 

He hasted to the ku-k. 

The kirk was deck'd in Wack attire, 

The saints in Wack array'd, 
And in the middle o* the quire 

A bloody corpse was laid, 
And round it mony a monk and frier 

In silence watch'd and pra/d. 

And when they saw their abbot come. 
And bless them wi" the sign. 

With luiks they ^)ake, their lips were 
dumb, 
They pointed to the shrine. 

And nearer as he came, he found 

The altar stain'd in Wood, 
.And on the steps and all around 
There stream'd a crimson flood. 

His silver locks wild horror rais'd, 
Andwae! he cried, wae ! wae! 

The mac he cried, the mae he gaz'd, 
The wounds they bled the mae. 

M Say wha is murdered here ? rhe cried) 
And by whase arms he fell ? 

He seems a chief o» mickle pride ; 
Methinks 1 ken him well.** 

«( Red Cummg lies upon thatbiMr 

(A monk arose and said), 
And giff* he war a traitor here, 

Heis a ssunt now dead. # 

<• For being slain in holy ground 
By ruthless durks and keen, 

The blood that trickles frae his wound 
Will wash his conscience dean. 

Cf Cuming, the friend of Eng^and^s 
name, 

And Bruce, the Scotsman bold, 
7)us monung unattended came' 

A pariey here to hold. 



«< Red Cuimng had for Edward spoke. 

And spoke of English gold: 
Quoth Bruce, • Thou hast thy honour 
broke, 

And our dear country sold.' 

• You lie,* quoth Cummg; Bruce replied 
Nae word, but drew his du-k. 

And plung'd it in the regent's side. 
In spite o' mithcr kirk. 

" But Bruce was struck wi' haly fear, 

And fled without the kirk. 
The barons saw the chief appear. 

Grasping the bloody dirk. 

«« His bushy hair like bristles stood 

His luiks war all astound, 
And frae his dirk the draps o* Wood 

Ran trickling to the ground. 

« What now ? what now V (Kirkpatrick 
cried, 
Wi* frown o* fierce disdain); 
« I doubt (saki Bruce, he said and 
sigh*d) 
I have Red Cuming slain.' 

* What doubtest thou (with knotty 

brow 
Retum'd Caeriaveroc's knight^ ; 

* I sicker mak,' Kurkpatrick spake. 

And vanish'd out cr sight. 

«• And he and Lindsay, like Wood- 
hounds, 
Pursu'd the track o' gore. 
And, while we strove to hind his 
wounds, 
Pierc'd Cuming o'er and o'er. 

« Red Cuming's ghaist has ta'en its 
flight 

E'en frae the altar's side : 
Ah wae to Lindsay's impious spite! 

Wae to Kirkpa^ck's pride! 

*• For Bruce to rue the deed begins 

And tears are in his e'en ; 
He vows he'll wash away his sins 

Wi' Wood in Palestine. 

•* And when he dies his squire sail 
lock* 
His ha^e in gouden case, 

• T|Je Lockharts derived their name 
from their ancestors being charged to 
transport to Jerusalem the heart of 
jdjig Robert Brucei locked in a golden 
case. 

/ 
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And sail inter it in the rock 
At Joseph's burying-place. 

" Yet still I hcrdc Kirkpatrick swear, 

In spite o' state and kirk. 
That he above his helme would bear 

As crest the bloody dirk. 

«« And that, in spite o^ hell, he'd write 

As his devise belae. 
The words he spake, « I sicker make* :' 

Wae to Kirkpatrick ! wae!" 

The monk had spoke, and ta'n his 
place: 

«« Ah wae ! (the abbot cried) 
Wae to Kirkpatrick*s haughty race ! 

And wae to Lindsay's pride 

The monks prepared the funeral rite, 
The corpse in shroud was dress'd, 

The monks were watching at midnight, 
When sleep their e'en oppressed. 

But tir'd with watching while they 
slept. 

The abbot wak'd alane, 
And o'er the corpse his vigils kept. 

When strait he herde a mane. 

Him thought it was an infant's cry. 
The wailing voice he herde ; 

" How lang, O Lord ! (it scem'd to 
sigh) 
Shall vengeance be dcferr'd?" 

To this from high a loud fcply 
Was thunder'd thro* the air : 

« Whan yeres are gane fifty and anc, . 
The following yere beware." 
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Air, Te Gentlemen <f England, 

YE sons of blest Columbia, 
Whose fathers dared the waves, 

The battle, and the wilderness, 
To shun the fate of slaves ! 

^ * Hence the crest of Kirlmatrick is a 

]: * hand grasping a dagger distilling gouts 
of blood. Motto, " / mak ticicr.** 



The rights they fought for ntow 
maintain. 
Where'er those waves do flow. 

And sweep o'er the deep 
In despite of ev'ry foe: 
While mountain waves roll wild and 

loud, 
And the stormy winds do blow. 

With daring sons Columbia Uest, 
Will know her rights to prize; 

Her seat is on a continent, , 
Her head among the skies ! 

Where'er old Ocean rolls his wave 
Her ships triumphant go. 
And sweep, &c. 

Columbia tow'rs above controul 
By Heaven's supreme command, 

. Between two mighty oceans placed, 
To- rule both sea and land. 

Her sons the fruits of every clinAe 
Cause ceaselessly to flow. 
As they sweep, 8tc. 

To every nation equal rights, 
Where'er the sun does roll ; 

To every people •* bread and peace,** 
" From Indus to -the pole." 

To every port, with blessingfs 
fraught, 
Columbia's flag shall go, 
And sweep, &c. 
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By a Toung American Lady, deceased a 
fen year* iince. 

WHEN through the clouds of dee^ 
distress 

A sun-beam darts its ray. 
How does my soul expand to ble^s 

The radiance of the day ! 

Hope, long dismiss'd, extends her wing. 
And flutters o'er my breast. 

Bursts through the clouds of gathering 
Ul, 
And points my views to rest 

Yet, shall that heart, once dead to joy, 

Engage in fruidess cares ? 
In vain pursuits that life employ, 

Whose morning rosa in tears ? 
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Ah ! wliat svuls if miaaj mm 

My transient prospects fade. 

If rose-buds wither on my brow. 

And life's a constmnt diadc? 

&oon, soon will every hope and fear 
Be dead within my breast t 

The friendly glow, the anxkMis CBie 
Alike be lull'd to rest. 

Then welcome every threatened woe. 
Which this frail form can dread! 

Still may the tear of anguish flow. 
And thorns corrode my head ! 

Still let my heart responuve beat 
To Sorrow's plaintive strain, 

Possess the hapless art from sweet 
To cull the latent pain ? 



Nor corafflfrtien the tear shall flosr. 
Nor fruitless visions rise ; 

Religion sheds a healing balm, 
Aiad wafb them to the tld«k 



For the Literary Magazine. 
TO A vBW-aomsr child. 

ON parent knees, a naked, new-born 

chdd. 
Weeping thou Bat*st, while all aroand 

theesmird: 
So live, that, sinking in thy last hmg 

sleep, 
Calm thou may'st smile, while aUaroind 

thee weep. 



TO READERS AND CORRESPOKDRKTS. 

THE Editor has received several valuable communications, both ift 
prose and verse, many of which he is obliged to postpone to a future - 
number. 

The extract from the American Letters, as well as the conclusion of the 
Criticism on that work, which he designed for this month, he has been 
under the necessity of omitting. 

He has perused, with pleasure, an efiusion of juvenile zeal in the cause 
of literature, of which he purposes to take more ample notice in his Beact 
number. 
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FREEDOM OF THE PRESa 



Had not several accidental cir- 
cumstances established the freedom 
of the press, it might be difficult, by 
a retro|;rade calculation, to fix on 
that low degree, at which, to the 
present moment, popular opinion, 
with a somniferous stability, had 
rested. Europe had now been more 
barbarous than in her cloudiest 
ag^ ; for the press had become an 
instrument, not to restrain, but to 
extend; not to undermtne, but to 
prop; not to wrestle with, but to 
cherish those inhuman prejudices, 
which were once dignified by the 
holy titles of relieion and politics. 
A Locke and a Montesquieu had 
never existed for the world, and at 
this day we should have admired, 
like our predecessors, the cubtilUes 
of an Aquinas, and the doctriues of 
a Filmer. Our ideas had been fa- 
bricated in an inquisitorial forge, 
and though they would not have 
consisted of a variety of forms, they 
would not have wanted that heat 
which mig^t have given durability. 
VOL, ^. KO. zxxi. 



The Romish inquisitors haviifg 
long examined and deprecated a 
vast multitude of publications, 
which the freedom of foreign pres* 
ses allowed, and their critical occu- 
pations, after the revolution of Lu- 
ther, becoming greater and more 
important at every hour, they were 
desirous of assisting those of their 
numerous adherents, who were fear- 
ful of employing their own eyes, 
and trusting to their own sensations, 
by preserving them in their anti- 
quated blindness. It was now they 
invented the scheme of printing ca- 
talogues of prohibited books, which 
they called expurgatort index- 
es. Almost every new work aug- 
mented these voluminous catalogues; 
and) perhaps, in some respect, they 
invited readers to publications which 
might not otherwise have attracted 
nouce. It is curious to reflect on the 
use which the two parties made of 
them ; for while the pious catholic 
crossed himself at every title, and 
£requenUy breathed an orison for 
I 
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the eternal damnation of the au- 
thors, the heretics on the contrary 
would purchase no book v^hich had 
not been inserted in these indexes. 
The heretic had certainly a finer 
taste, and a more lively entertain- 
ment in reading, than the pious ca- 
tholic ; for the most animated and 
the most valuable authors have 
found their way into these indexes. 
Nothing then, but orthodox dulness, 
was exempt from censure. Among 
the cruel absurdities of that day^ is 
an edict from the Frendi king, to 
forbid the unfortunate.professor Ra- 
nnis the reading of his own works, 
and which, so very frequently, is the 
only real pleasure some writers re- 
ceive from their labours. 

The venerable authors of these 
indexes long, indeed, had reason to 
suppose, that a submisuve credulity 
was attached to the human charac- 
ter ; and, therefore, they consider- 
ed the publications of their adversa- 
ries as requiring no other answer, 
than an insertion in their indexes. 
Literary controversy was threaten- 
ed to be eternally annihilated, by 
this concise and commodious mode. 
They multiplied editions throughout 
Europe ; but the heretics as indus- 
triously reprinted them with ample 
prefaces, and useful annotations. In 
England, Dr. James, of Oxford, re- 
pul^hed an index with proper ani- 
madversions. One of their portions 
included a list of those heretics 
whose heads were condemned as 
well as their works. It is curious to 
observe, that as these indexes were 
formed in different countries, the 
opinions were sometimes diametri- 
cally opposite to each other : the 
examiners in Italy, under the title 
of the council of Trent, prohibited 
what tliose in the Netherlands ad- 
mitted ; and some inquidtors, who 
complained of the partial conduct 
of these catalogues, were, in their 
turn, placed by the confraternity in 
their indexes; retaliation succeed- 
ed retaliation. Even to the present 
moment such indexes are formed in 
Spain, Germany, and luly. 

When these insertions were found 
of no other use than to disperse the 



criminal volumes, the eccledastical 
arm was employ^ in burning them 
in public places ; and, among several 
instances of authors sent to the 
flames before their time, Monnme 
discovered in one of these sepulchral 
fires that an edition of Josephus had 
been burnt; not, says he, because 
the author was a Jew, but because 
the translator was a jansenist These 
literary conflagrations served the 
purposes of boc^csellers ; and the 
publisher of Erasmus's Colloquies 
intrigued for the burning of the 
work, on purpose to raise the sale ; 
and he sold 24,000. The curiosity 
of man is raised by difficultiesi and 
it is with the freedom of the mind 
as with that herb, which grows bet- 
ter the more it is trodden on. 

The fancy of the poet and the ve- 
racity of the historian were alike 
amputated by censors of books ; a 
simile or even an epithet might 
send the immortal baxtl to the gal- 
leys, and as for the discernment and 
freedom to be expected in historians, 
whose genius was first to be closet- 
ed with such an examiner, we may 
form a notion, by quoting the usual 
expression m the privil^;es. Nani's 
History of Venice is allowed to be 
printed because it contamed nothing 
againat firinces. This mode of ap- 
probation shows either that princes 
were immaculate, or historians were 
ignorant or false. The history of 
Guicciardini is still scarred with 
the metxiless wounds of the papfeti- 
cal censor ; for Le Clerc miorms 
us, that a curious account of the ori- 
gin and increase of papal power is 
wanting in the third and fourth book 
of his history. Velli's History of 
France would have been an admi- 
rable work, had it not been printed 
at Paris. A book, in Spain, passes 
through six courts before it can be 
published; and in Portugal, it is 
said, throu^ seven. A book iu 
those countries is supposed to reccm^- 
mend itself to the reader, by the in- 
formation that it is published with 
aii the necessary privileges. 

Literary history has been so little 
perpetuated, either by tradition or 
by record) that there are but few in)» 
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dividual topics which can be pursu- 
ed through a regular series of events. 
Authors have groaned under the 
leaden arm of licensers of the press, 
and no doubt many interesting &cts 
have perished, which would have 
instructed the present generation. 
The poems of lord Brooke, if they 
cannot delight, accidentally instruct 
posterity in the value of freedom of 
thinking. In this book one is sur- 
prised at finding twenty of its first 
pages deficient Mr. Malone has 
discovered that these pages contain- 
ed a poem on religion, which was 
canceUed by order of archbishop 
Laud, who probably considered that 
religion could not be secure in the 
hands of any one but an archbishop. 
The ignorance and stupidity of 
these censors became as remark- 
able as their exterminating spirit 
The noble simile of Milton, ot Sa- 
tan with the rising-sun, in the first 
book of the Paradise Lost, had al- 
most occasioned the suppression of 
that immortal epic : it was supposed 
to contain treason. The tragiedy of 
Arminius, by one Paterson, who was 
an amanuensis of the poet Thomson, 
was intended for representation, but 
the dramatic censor refused a li- 
cence : as Edward and Eleanora was 
not permitted to be performed, be- 
ing deemed a party work, the sa- 
gacious state-critic imagined that 
Faterson's own play was in the 
same predicament by being in tlie 
same hand-writing ! The French 
have retained many curious facts 
of the singular folly of these censors. 
Mallebranche said that he could ne- 
ver obtain an approbation for his 
Enquiry after Truth, because it was 
unintelligible to his censors ; and at 
length Mezeray the historian ap- 

E roved of it as a book of geometry, 
.atterly m France, when a king- 
dom, it is said, that the greatest 
geniuses were obliged to submit 
vheir works to persons who had for- 
merly t>een low dependants on some 
man of quality, and who brought the 
same servility of mind to the exami- 
nation of works of genius. There 
is something, whicl^, on the princi- 
ples of incongruity and contrast^ 



becomes exquisitely ludicrous, in 
observing the works of such writers 
as Voltaire, d' Alembert, Marmontel, 
and Raynal, allowed to be printed, 
and even commended, by certain 
persons, who had never printed any 
thing themselves but their names. 
One of these gentlemen suppressed 
a^ work, because it contained prin- 
ciples of government which appear* 
ed to him not conformable to the 
laws of Moses. Another said to a 
geometrician, ^^ I cannot permit the 
publication of your book ; you dare 
to say, that between two given 

Soints the shortest line is the straight 
ne. Do you think me such an 
idiot as not to perceive your allu- 
sion? If your work appeared, I 
should make enemies of all those 
who find, by crooked ways, an ea- 
sier admittance into court, than by 
a straight line. Consider their num- 
ber." 

One of these censors erased from 
a comedy of Beaumarchais the as- 
severation mafoiy and instituted in 
its place morbleu ; because, observ- 
ed the profound critic,, religion is 
less ofifended by this word tlian by 
the other. These appear trifling 
minutiae ; and yet, like a hair in a 
watch, that utterly destroys its pro- 
gress, these little rubs obliged wri- 
ters to have recourse to foreign 
presses ; compelled a Monte&quieu 
to write with a laboured ambiguity 
of phrase, and Helvetius to sign a 
retractation of his principles. 

At the revolution, ceased, in Eng* 
land, the licences for the press ; but 
its liberty did not commence till 
1694, when every restraint was ta- 
ken off, by the firm and decisive 
voice of the commons. It wa$ grant- 
ed, says Hume, 'to the great dis- 
pleasure of the king and lus minis- 
ters, who, seeing no where, in any 
government during present or past 
ages, any example ot such unlimited 
freedom, doubted much of its salu- 
tary effects, and probably Uiought, 
that no books or writings would ever 
so much Improve the general under- 
standing of men, as to render it safe 
to entrust them with an indulgence 
so cAsily abused.' 
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The present moment verifies this 
conjecture. Such, indeed, is the li- 
centiousness of the English press, 
that some, not perhaps the most hos- 
tile to the cause of freedom, would 
not be averse to manacle authors 
once more with an imprimatur. 
Erasmus was, no doubt, a friend to 
the freedom of the press, yet he was 
8o shocked at the licentiousness of 
Luther's pen, that, at one time, he 
thought It necessary to restrain the 
liberty of the press. He had indeed 
been miserably calumniated, and 
expected future libels. I am glad, 
however, to observe, that he after- 
wards, on a more impartial inves- 
tigation, confessed that such ^ reme- 
dy was mqch more dangerous than 
the disease. To restrain the liberty 
of the press can only be the interest 
of the individual, never that of the 
public. It may be honestly urged, 
that the worst abuse of the press is 
more tolerable than would be such 
a violation of liberty. 

A virtuous government will con- 
sider the freedom of the press as 
the organ of the people's felicity ; 
for by that organ alone can the 
voice of truth be generally heard. 
They will respect the language of 
the philosopher, and they will leave 
calumniators to the fate of all ca- 
lumny ; a fate similar to those who, 
having overchai-ged their arms, 
-with the fellesl intentions, find, that 
the death they intended for oithers 
only, in bursting annihilates them- 
selves. 



For the Literary Magazine', 

A LITERARY ENTHUSIAST. 

THE following interesting de- 
tails concern a scholar who conceiv- 
ed the design of writing a history of 
Russia, and whose perseverance in 
the prosecution of his object was 
truly extraordinary. 

'lliis man, whose name was Selli- 
us, lived at Petei^sburgh about the 
middle of the last century. With a 
'mind wholly intent on the plan he 



had formed, he began to study all 
the languages which might enable 
him to seek materials in tlie most 
authenUc sources. He was indefa- 
tigable in his researches, and at 
length imagined that he had disco- 
vered in the convent of St. Alexan- 
der Newski, at Petersburgh, a valu- 
able collection of manuscripts and 
other documents relative to the sub- 
ject He accordingly sought the ac- 
quaintance of the superior, and af- 
ter some time requested his permis- 
sfon to inspect the archives and the 
library of the convent ^ Foi*eign- 
crs (replied the prelate), and you 
Germans in particular, make a 
point of publishlrtg every thing ; but 
pur history is so black, and frequent- 
ly so tragical, that we consider it 
our duty to throw over it an impe- 
netrable veil. As to the manuscripts 
of which you speak, I have no know- 
ledge of them ; at least I can assure 
you that they are not in the convent 
you have mentioned." 

This reply, which would have 
discouraged any other, was on 
the contrary a fi*esh spur to Sellius. 
After several other attempts equally 
unsuccessful, he conceived the most 
extraordinary design that the love 
of letters and the passion for re- 
search ever produced. Finding it 
hnpossible to penetrate into this con- 
vent, which contained the object of 
his most aWent desires, he again 
waited on the superior, and declared 
that he felt himself inost powerfbUy 
impelled to enter into the bosom of 
the Greek church 5 that he wished 
in consequence to abjure his religion, 
and to assume the religious habit in 
the above-mentioned convent The 
astonished prelate in vain remon* 
strated and detailed all tlie discou- 
i^aging circumstances to which he 
would be subjected by the discipiline 
of tlie brd^r, which is one Of the 
most rigid. Sellius persisted ki hi^, 
resolution ; he assumed the habit, 
and, as it may be supposed, the &• 
thei'S did not study to render his 
noviciate easy to him. He support- 
ed this severe trial, and as his whole 
attention seemed to be occupied with 
fasting and prayer, he at length dis- 
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pelled the suspicions with which he 
was reg^arded, and obtained access 
to the library and the archives of 
the convent. 

From the magnitude of the sacri* 
fice he had made, some idea may be 
formed of his disappointment when 
he found that they did not contain 
what he sought ; but another disco- 
very which he made at the same 
time somewhat diminished his cha^ 
grin. He ^certained that a great 
quantity of manuscripts had b^n 
taken from these archives, and con- 
vened to several convents in the in- 
terior of the empire, th^ names of 
which were specified. These he 
carefully noted down. He then re- 
paired to the superior, and request* 
ed his permission to make a pilgrim- 
age, which he said he had been 
commanded to do by his patrqui 
•who appeared to him in a dream. 
To such a pious undertaking it was 
impossible to oppose any obstacles ; 
he received the pontifical benedic- 
tion, assumed the habit of a pilgrim, 
and set out to visit all the convents 
in the interior of the empire. Inva- 
riably &itlifol to his plan, every 
chapel, every miraculous image, re- 
ceived his homage ; the reputation 
of his emhient piety every where 
preceded him ; and whenever he 
ventured to approach the libraries 
and the archives of the convents 
that he visited, it was not without 
observing the greatest precautions. 

For so many sacrifices he often 
found himself amply compensated ; 
but frequently his expectations were 
cruelly disappointed. He lost not a 
moment, he transcribed, compiled, 
and when it was impossible for him 
to make extracts, he had the ad<lress 
to prevail on the librarians, mostly 
ignorant men, to entrust him with 
the originals, and they even suffered 
him without hesitation to carry 
away the most valuable manu^ript<i. 
Sellius successively transipitted 
these precious gleanings to a trusty 
friend at Moscow, whom he had 
previously requested to procure for 
him a private place, were it even a 
cellar, in which on liis arrival he 
might without fear of surprise enjoy 



the fruit of so many painful re- 
searches. 

On hearing that the whole had 
Arrived in safety, he hastened to 
Moscow, and shut himself up for six 
whole weeks in a kind of ccJlar, be- 
cause he thought himself secure in 
no other situation. There engaged 
night and day in digesting, transcrib- 
ing, and analysingt he scarcely al- 
lowed himself a lew hours for re- 
pose. When he had, at length, ex- 
hausted his manuscripts, he issued 
from his tomb and returned to his 
convent) where he intended to begin 
the great work for which he had 
been collecting materials ; but his 
health being impaired by the ex- 
treme foti^e and labour of the last 
six weeks in particular, he was to- 
tally unable to proceed with it He 
soon afterwards fell sick, was obliged 
to keep his bed, and perceiving that 
his end was approaching, he wrote 
to a friend of his at Petersburgh, to 
whom he bequeathed all the papers 
that should be found in his ceil after 
his death : but when the latter ap- 
peared to take possession of this le- 
gacy, the superior replied, ** Don't 
you know that a religious has no 
property, and consequently cannot 
make any bequest I Besides, your 
friend has not left any papers.** 



For the Utcrary Magazine. 

WHAT IS LITERART GBVIUS ? 

IN an age of rudeness, whatever 
excellence is produced is immedi- 
ately ascribed to an occult power ; 
after a lapse of ages men become 
minuter enquirers and calmer rea- 
soners, and then it is discovered how 
much art has entered into every 
great composition ; and at length, 
amonj; artists themselves, it becomes 
a dubious pdntf whether art b not 
sufficient to produce nmilar effects 
to genius; or, in other words, 
whether certain combinations of art 
form not genius itselC 

We still have a few writers who 
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exult in some mystical power in 
their faculties ; who hint at the soli* 
citude of nature at their birth ; who 
talk with fluency on the stellar vir- 
^e» which Boileau has made the first 
position in the art of poetry. Frail 
females formerly accused their stars 
as the cause of their incontinence ; 
and we have idlers who apologize 
for their defects from no lower in- 
fluence : a resolute love of virtue 
would have preserved the female, 
and a resolute love of labour would 
have rendered the idler active. 

While some reject this occult in- 
fluencei others utter equal extrava- 
gances; genius has been regulated 
by the degree of longitude and lati- 
tude ; it has been derived from 
the subtilty c^ the blood, and even 
the refinements of cookery ; others 
suppose that a writer of imagination 
is mcapable of learned research, 
and that for every particular study 
a peculiar construcdon of the intel- 
lectual powers becoRKS necessary ; 
that the solidity of judgment impedes 
the %ngour of fancy, and that the poet 
cannot investigate nature 'with the 
eye of science. 

Genius has been divided and sub- 
divided. There is a genius for ora- 
tory, consisting of the art of moving^ 
the passions, united with the art of 
applying our arguments ; a genius 
for physics and geometry, when oc- 
ciipied in calculating the motions 
and action of the globes of the uni- 
verse, and the whole phenomena of 
nature ; a genius for painting and 
sculpture, when the pencil and chi- 
sel trace on the marble or canvas 
the actions or tlie features of a hero ; 
and the genius for poetry is said to 
consist iu the power which nature 
imparts by physical sensibility, and 
a happy conformation of the organs 
to certain persons, in conceiving 
boldly, and tleUvering easily; in 
painting what is strangly felt, and it 
is, in a word, what Horace calls 
nfilendida biUny which we are fur- 
ther informed w a kind of pcntral 
4rcy which elevates the mind, 
warms the imagination, which 
makes one thmk with force, and de- 
Kribe with liveliness. 



But what is ^ined by all these 
mystical distinctions, this 9filendida 
bilia and central fire ? Arc we al- 
ways to take words for things ? Do 
such critics say any thing more, 
than that genius is genius: I la- 
ment that even Pope extends this 
system to critisism ; for he says of 
[MDets and critics, 

Both must alike from heaven derive 

their light; 
These bom to judge, as well as those to 

vtritcf 

which is certainly contrary to ex- 
perience; taate^ the characteristic 
of criticism, is now acknowledged 
to be obtainable by a constant attach- 
ment to the most finished perform- 
ances of art And when he adds, 

Let such teach others who themselves 

excel; 
And censure freely who have written 

well, 

the maxim is not less erroneous : 
for the best poets are not always the ' 
surest critics, as in the case of 
Goldsmith and others ; and most of 
the best critics have not been poets. 
With chilling fancies like these 
have the minds of the most adven- 
turous been rendered pusillani- 
mous ; and grand designs, conceived 
with ardent felicity, have suddenly 
expired, because their affrighted 
parents refused to foster them with 
industry. In an accomplished genius, 
Horace, one of the most philosophi- 
cal of poets, allows that art must be 
united with nature; but we have 
probably ideas of this power of na- 
ture diflerent from Uiose of Horace, 
Since his time, and even at pi-esent, 
some regard genius as nothing short 
of inspiration, and employ, in these 
sober disquisitions, the fanciful terms 
of poetry. We are told, that to at- 
tain superiority in any art, we must 
be bom with a certain suacefitibiiity^ 
or afitiliule ; we must be born a 
poet, or a painter ; or, as one painter 
compUnj^nted another, by saying, 
that he was a painter in his mo- 
ther's womb. A happy genius de- 
pends on the influence of tlie stars, 
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say tlie astrologers; on the oi|;ans 
of the body, assert the naturalists ; 
on the favour of Heaven, exclaim 
the divines. Every one seems wil- 
ling to do honour to his own profes- 
sion. But such mystic reveries in- 
dulged by the artist, only show that 
he is interested in exciting the won- 
der of the ignorant ; this is not less 
injurious to art, than visionary fa- 
naticism to religion. 

Dryden traces the whole history 
of genius iu a couplet : 

— -^wbat in nature's dawn the child 

admired, 
The youth atdeavoured and the man 

AC^VtaED. 

Yet it is not always necessary that 
this admiration should be felt in 
childhood, or in youth, since ac- 
cidental causes have frequently di- 
i-ected the pursuits of genius. John- 
son says, ^^ To a particular species 
of excellence men are directed, not 
by an ascendant planet, or predomi- 
nating humour, but by the nrst book 
which they read ; some early con- 
versation which they heard ; or some 
accident which excited ardour and 
emulation." Caresses and coercion, 
also, have made many a youth a 
bright genius; patronage and po* 
ytrtyhsivestit^Auated men to become 
illustrious artists. 

Metastasio affirmed that necessity 
frequently augmented our powers, 
and forced us to perform in a bet- 
ter manner, though with more ex- 
])cditioa than our mere choice and 
leisure. Two of his best operas 
were produced in a short time, be- 
ing commanded by a particular oc- 
casion. 

Bemocchi's voice was never natu- 
rally good, says Bumey, and at first 
was so much disliked, that he was 
peremptorily told by his friends to 
quit the profession ; but his situation 
had left him without strength or 
spirits for any other. By severe 
study he acgidred a style and man- 
ner, which became the standard of 
perfection in that art 

Nature had not designed Mathcrbe 
ibi; a poet, but he overcame nature 



in his strup;gles, observes Boileau. 

In the history of genius we are 
presented with wider prospects, by 
the attention of late bestowed on 
the study of biography. In the his- 
tory of philosopliers and poets we 
trace the genius of philosophy and 
poetry; we observe that certain 
events produce certain consequen- 
ces, and perceive why men, with 
equal aptitudes, have not always 
become men of equal genius. Il- 
lustrious characters are rare, ow- 
ing to the rarity of those coincident . 
events which produce such charac- 
ters. Man is so influenced by moral 
causes, that the perfection of his ge- 
nius is ever proportioned to them. 
When men of letters reflect on the 
manner of their own attainments, 
and on the literary history of others, 
they discover that the cicuUies of 
the mind arc not gifts of nature, but 
effects of human causes, or acquUi' 
tions of art. 

Every man of common organiza- 
tion has the power of becoming a 
man of genius, if to this he add a 
solitary devotion to his art, and a 
vehement passion for glory. It is 
the capacity of long attention, which 
at present makes one man superior 
to another. Physical sensibility may 
vary, and defective organs cannot be 
supplied by any artifldal process; 
but, in general, nature is more im- 
partial than some of her children 
allow ; and it would be hard to find 
men, so cruelly neglected by our 
common mother, as not to be able to 
excel in some particular depart- 
ment, when, by examining their 
mental stores, they discover the 
kind of study for which they are best 
adapted, and when, having made 
this important discovery, moral and 
physical causes are not hostile to 
their progress. An idiot is more 
rare than a man of genius. 

The man of genius should care- 
fully examine his physical and mo- 
ral state ; for to improve his advaa* 
tages, and supply his deficiencies, 
constitute his great business. A de- 
fect of a physical kind will greatly 
incommode him ; and the purblind 
eye o£ Johnson, which denied any 
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taste for picturesque beauty, occa* 
stoned much erroneous critidsnii 
ivithout, however, diminishing his 
acqvdred faculties oo topics where a 
good eye was not requisite. Moral 
defects are innumerable ; they con- 
tract, or enfeeble, or annihilate ge- 
nius. Shenstone, who devoted his 
days to poetry equally with Pope, 
could never reach his powers. But 
was not his life a series of discontent 
and lisUessness ? without the vi- 
gour of hope, or the exhilaration of 
lenjoyment ? Pope, on the contraiy, 
vfi& fortunate throudi life. In 
other circumstances, Ijryden might 
have proved superior in all things 
to Pope, and Otway had equalled 

^ Shakespeare. 

The finest organization wiU never 
fonn one work of genius. The 
nici'e natural produce, of the most 
fertile individual Uttfi^w.bo^y a 

, pitiable indigence \ fa^ the opiilence 
of the mind can now only be formed 
out of acquired knowledge ; and the 
most valuable productions will be 
those in which the industry of the 
author has been greatest 

We learn to think, by being con- 
versant with the thoughts of others. 
It is asserted, indeed, that the 
thoughts of others encumber our 
own. He, however, who is not &- 
miliarized with the finest .thou^ts 
of the finest ¥rriters, will one day 
find that fu9 best thoughts are their 
indiiierent ones. Nature prescribes 
a certain progression ; she expands 
by a gradual amplification ; she 
makes no leaps. But he who fondly 
dotes on what he terms his natural 
fiov)tr%y audaciously imagines, that 
he can unaided arrive at the point 
attained by the fraternal labours of 
the most eminent To think with 
thinking men, is to run with agile 
racers. But as this is not always 
attended to, we abound with writers 
who are far removed from an ex- 
cellence they could have acquired ; 
as he who, accustomed to run in a 
solitary course, felicitated himself 
as being one of the first racers, but 
received the public deri^oo when 
he presented himself at the Olym- 
pic games. 



When meditating on the charad^ 
ten, modes of life, slow formation, 
and painfol vigilance of some great 
writers, we shall suspect that their 
conspicuous labours were the gradu- 
al acquisitions of art. Of these, 
many acknowledge that they pro- 
duced nothing v^uable till a fliune, 
caught by contact, had lighted up 
their mind ; tbev resemble certain 
trees, which, Uiough they could 
produce no valuable fruit of them- 
selves, arc excellent for graftmg on. 

Among these writers we might 
place Boileau and Racine ; Pope and 
Gray ; Akenside and Armstrong ; 
Montc^uieu and Johnson. When 
Bculeau asked Chapelle, a focile, 
natural writer, for an opinion of his 
poetry, Chapelle made this sarcas- 
tic comparison : — ^You are a great 
ox, who, drawing slowly and pain- 
fully, make a deep furrow. 

There are certain writers, such 
as Adam Smith, Locke, and Bayle, 
whose works require analytical and 
minute investigation. This calm- 
ness of intellect rises from constitu- 
tional causes ; and so far it may be 
said, that a man is Ifom to be a pbi- 
losopher or poet The warmth and 
temperature of the constitution may 
influence his modes of life, and the 
arrangement of his ideas. 

The natural faciliif which some 
writers appear to possess, is no ob- 
jection to this system. Such authors 
as Fielding and Goldsmith, Sheridan 
and Wolcot, are not supposed tohave 
overwhelmed their mmds by extra- 
neous studies ; and such writers are 
often even very illiterate. They 
address themselves to the heart, 
and not to the head. But still from 
industry J and pertinacity of atten- 
tion, is Uieir rapidity of combination 
derived ; and not from what mar- 
velling ignorance sometimes regards 
as inspiration or organization. They 
have given a strong direction to 
their minds in the great system of 
human life ; they therefore excel in 
that point, though they may be, and 
generally are, deficient ii\ other 
qualities ; for we shall always find 
tliat no man can know what he has 
not learnt, or know that suddenly 
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which requires habitual attention. 

He who imitates the works ofna- 
turi must first accurately observe 
them, and accurate observation is 
to be expected from those only who 
taks ^eat fiicMure in it Pope de- 
dared he could not pursue any sub^ 
ject without fiieamre ; he could not 
perform the tasks set by his stupid 
^dagogues. 

Hone but mad bards dream of in- 
^iration. Af etastado laughs at aU 
poetic inspiration, and made a poem 
as mechanically as others make a 
watch. When Du Fresnoy ex- 
claims, in the ordinary language, of 

That majosty, that grace so rarely 

given 
To mortal man, not uught fy art^^nt 

Reyn<^s comments thus: ^^Tliis 
excellence, however expressed, whe- 
ther by genius, taste, or the gift of 
heaven, I urn corifident may oe ac- 

' And indeed, if we attend to th^ 
precifius observations of those who 
have excelled, we hear no rq* 
manoe of original powers, no inspi- 
rations from hature, no divine im- 
pulse that creates a world at a 
word. The painter finds it long bel« 
fore the pencil accomplishes those 
beauties which he has long medita- 
ted, and the poet consumes many a 
year in verse before a great poem 
is attempted. 

Reynolds painted many hours 
evervxiay for thirty years together ; 
Gokkmith composed his. poems by 
slow and laborious efforts, and they 
are the finished productions of seve- 
ral years. Churchill, though a ver- 
sifier at fifteen, was not known as a 
poet till after thirty. Sterne read 
at least as much as he thought, and 
was unknown till a late period of 
life. Younj^, in his epistle to Tickle, 
allmfing to the Spectator, says, 

A ehwiceanuuement pollsh'd half an age. 

But it has been since discovered, that 
AdctisoQ had previously collected 
materiab to the amount of three 
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foUo vcdumet ! The work of Mon- 
tes(|uieu was the beloved occups/- 
tion of twenty years; the wit of 
Butler was not extemporaneous, but 
painfiilly elaborated from notes 
which he incessantly accumulated* 
Rawley, the confidential friend of 
Bacon, records, that he had twelve 
copies of his Irutauration every y^ar 
incessantly revised and augmelkted) 
till at length it became, as he terms 
it, a fiyrandd t^ learning. Gesner, 
the poet of nature, wrote with great 
labour and severe revisals, yet aU 
his pieces have the air of unpre- 
meditated composition. The nimi^ 
liar verses c^ Bemi, the burlesque 
poet, were produced by incisssaut 
retouches. And the Eraililn ojt 
Roussieau was the frtfit, the author 
tells us, of twenty ye^rs cftedifatimi 
and of three years composition. 

Among the advocates of our 8y8«> 
tern we rank the first geniuses of 
this age. Johnson, Helveti^s^and 
Reyndds, Quintilian aiikd Locke as« 
tribe to men an equal mental capa^ 
city ; Pascal says, what is Called niu- 
ture, is only our first habit; an4 
Bufibn affirmed that greater gemuM 
is only greater /ka/i^Ttce. Iivi;enHcin 
itself depends on patience ; contem- 
plate your subject long, says he, till 
a sort of electric spark convulfic^f 
for a moment the brain, and spreads 
dpwn to the very heart a glbw of 
irritation. 

In the discourses of Reyudds, this 
principle is laid down as the fima* 
dation of all excellence in art ^ N0t 
to enter into metaphysical discus* 
sions on the nature and essence of 
genius^ I will venture to assert, that 
asMuity^ unabated by difficttlty| 
and a (tiifioaition eagerly directed 
to the object of its pursuit, will ptx>* 
duce e^^ts similar to those which 
some call the result of natural fiow*^ 
era,** Johnson has touched on this to* 
pio in his Rambler, and, in the per« 
son of Imlach, we are instructed* 
that when he reaotved to make him* 
self a poet, ^he saw every thing with 
A new purpose." 

Rousseau is the adversary of this 
system, though his own exam|3Ae 
confirms it ; he adopts the popular 
2 
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notkm that the character of men^s 
minds merely dq)end8 on their re- 
spective orgaoizatioiL RousseaO) 
it is well known, contradicts him« 
self throughout his works ; add on 
no sotject so much as on the pre- 
sent Helvetius has collected his 
contradictions ; the surest and the 
most modest mode of confuting a 
writer. He discloses the source of 
the errors of Rousseau. He says, 
** The Contradictions of this writer 
are not to be wondered at Hb 06- 
servationa are almost always juatf 
and his firmci/det almost always 
JaiMc koAHriU. Hence hb errors.^ 

RousKau tell us, he was acquaint- 
ed with a servant who, having fre- 
quently observed hb master paint, 
ftltanirious passion to become a 
pafaiter. He passed three years, 
nailed to his chair, hi painting; i and 
nothing but attendance on hi9 ma*- 
ter coukl take him awa3r from it 
At length, &voured by his master, 
and assisted by the instructions of an 
artbt, he qmtted hb livery, and 
lived by his pencil. Till a certaih 
pdnt, perseverance slices in lieu 
of genius ; he has reached this point, 
and will never pass it The con*> 
stancy and emulation of this honest 
man are laudable ; but he will never 
pahit but for sign-posts. 

Now here b a young man, who 
has ahready attained a certidn age, 
in the daily service of his roaster, 
and who, without preparatory in- 
structions, or various models, feeb 
the eager disposition, and the ne- 
cessary as»duity. But both the dis- 
position and the assiduity are very 
imperfect An artist, incessantly 
engaged m domestic business, must 
be classed among those whose mo- 
ral situation enfeebles and almost 
annihilates genius. This young man, 
had he known no other service but 
hU art, and no other master but a 
Reynolds, with l^s disposition and 
assiduity, might have become an 
artbt AH this proves the difficulty 
of becoming a man of genius, unless 
befriended by extemardrcumstan* 
oes ; and that no footman has any 
' dnnce of becoming a great artist 



In the rude peHods of aocie^^ 
when a writer has few predecessors, 
he will pour forth lib virgin fan'- 
dea. He must then medutate on 
^reat original nature ; the impress 
sioos must be vivid, though rude^ 
and the combinations new and wild. 
9ome, whose phyncal sensibili^, 
improved by imperceptible habit^ 
may receive more lively sensations 
than otl^ersy will display a fedfity 
and cderlqr of concepdon appa* 
rently supernatural to the vulgar 
and the ignorant In the latter class 
even the nighest ndnds most then be 
ranked; and it b not improbable 
that the artist himself b not less 
persuaded than hb admirers, that 
he b agitated by a certain impulse, 
and that hb penbrmances could not 
be produced by human mean& Eat 
Deua in nobia^ exclaims the self- 
wondering Ovid, at a later period 
indeed, but when true philosophy 
had made but little progress. Hence 
the oYmn of that fenciful interposi- 
tion (tf nature in the case of men of 
genius ; and itb then that poets are 
regarded as prophets, and sages as 
ma«dans. 

The monkish ages blended many 
of the absurdities of polytheism with 
their own peculiar ones ; and it was 
then, Erasmus uifiNrms us, that the 
adage was formed, worthy of monk* 
ish taste and credulity ; fioeta itof- 
aVur, nan Jit; which Ben looson 
contradicts, by affirming that a poet 
may be mad^, as well as ^ont« Grold- 
smith sa^s of Nero, he was desirous 
of becoming a poet, but unwilling to 
underjpo the pains of study, which a 
proficiency in that art requires ; he 
was desirous of bdng a poet ready 
made. Goldsmith was a jodge by 
e3q)erience; hb poems are really 
made^ but were not readily made ; 
taken up at different times, and pur* 
sued through long intervab; the 
poetry of a phikisophical age, the 
union of reaMon and taate ; but iiujfb- 
ration never, certainly, entered into 
hb thoughts. 

A great revolution appears in the 
world of taste ; the flame of investi- 
gation rises gradually in the most 
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secret retirements of nature. She 
comes, In all her amplicity, and all 
her solitary majesty, unaccompanied 
byi the adventitious splendours of 
oncy, the grotesque chimeras of 
astonishment, and the terrific forms 
of superstition. When we under- 
stand nature, what becomes of ap- 
paritions, of witchery, of prophecy, 
and the inspiration of genius s 

Genius may now be divided into 
an enthusiasm caught from nature, 
and an enthusiasm received from 
art 

The enthusiasm from nature is 
distinguished by its facility, celerity, 
and vividness ; sufficient to form an 
ardent effiision in the early periods 
of society. Such are the relics of 
all ancient poetry. But as the sphere 
of poetical invention roust then be 
verv circumscribed, there is, in 
such compositions, a recurrence of 
the same objects and ideas. Man 
creates by imitation ; but he creates 
little in the infancy of society, be- 
cause he has scarcely any thing to 
imitate. When we examine the 
effusions of the bards, the wild poe- 
try of the Indians, and even Ossian, 
who received many modern embel- 
lisliments, we perceive that paucity 
of ideas natural at this period of 
society. 

A diversity of genius becomes 
more distinguishable as taste be- 
comes more exquisite. One Und is 
peculiar to this age; the genius of 
several can now be made to produce 
an original one. A student, to bor- 
row an expression from chemistry, 
amalgamates the characteristics of 
preceding masters. The history 
of the orders in architecture is the 
history of genius. We have first 
the rude Tuscan, then the chaste 
Doric, the elegant Ionic, the light 
Corinthian ; till at length appears 
the Compofiitc^i uniting these varie- 
ties. 

Models are now proposed by cri- 
tics, for art is now suspended on a 
point ; if by our dexterity we pre- 
serve not the equilibrium, if we pass 
or decline from the point, we slide 
into barbarism. In vain some daring 
spirits scojm the mandates of taste \ 



time is the avenger of neglected 
criticism. 

At this period some, enaiAoured 
of the illusive idea of original /kofv- 
era^ pretend to draw merelv from 
the fountains of nature. Unedu- 
cated artists occasionally appear, 
among the lower occupations of life, 
who are immediately reedved as 
original geniuses. But it is at length 
perceived, that the genidne requi* 
sites of poetry, at this period of re- 
finement, are not only beyond their 
reach, but often beyond their com- 
prehenuon. lliese tR«/ktr^</ genius- 
es have never survived the tran- 
sient season of popular wonder, and 
generally derive their mediocrity 
from the fiicility of consulting the 
finished compositions of true genius. 
I know of no exception to this obr 
servation. 

Nor must we conceive that that 
vein of imitation, w hich runs through 
the works of great artists, is a ms« 
chanlcal process. By an intense 
study of preceding masters, they 
are taught the enchantments of art ; 
marvellous and exquisite strokes 
which only gUmmer in nature. A 
fine copy of nature afiects their or- 
gans more than a real scene. On 
examination, it will be found, that 
the most capital productions of our 
first artists are really composed in 
this manner. Raphael borrowed as 
freely from other painters as Milton 
from other poets. 

It may now be inquired, that, since 
we acknowledge there are causes 
which may disable a genuine student 
from acquiring gtnitu^ what b gain- 
ed by this new system ? We Kply* 
a useful knowledge of truth, and a 
contempt for that popular prejudice, 
which ever echoes the pemioioia 
notion, that an artist must be bom 
with a /lectitiar genius or intelleo? 
tual Gonstmctioo. 

An ardent youth is soon dismayed 
at the first diflSculties of art, ber 
cause he easily imagines that a 
maxim which has been so long re- 
ceived as incontestable is therefore 
incontrovertible. I believe that th^ 
success of an artist oftener depends 
cm good luck th^q on ^g(fmxqtiot$ 
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Aristotle has said^ that to becoree 
eminent in any profession three 
thing^ are requisite ; nature, study, 
and practice. How often does it be* 
come necessary to erate the word 
nature^ and supply its place by good 
fortune ! We (rften lose much when 
we inform a young artist, that he 
mupt have beto bom a poet, or a 
painter ; since it is impossible to dc- 
dde whether he is bom such unless he 
practises the arts ; and it is certain 
that no excellence in art can be ac- 
quired without long and unwearied 
mdustry. Artists who have evinced 
nodiing of this birthright in their 
early attempts, have sometimes con- 
cluded by bein^ great artists. In- 
dustry, whether it consist in an in- 
cessant exercise of the faculties, by 
meditating on the labours of others, 
or in observations on what passes 
around us, is the surest path of 
iisme; but sbch intervening obsta- 
cles as may oppose our progress 
are in the power, not of philosophy, 
but of fortune. 



For the IJterary Magazine. 

KiLITARY CHARACTER OF BONA- 
PARTK. 

BY those who ai-c so much pre- 
judiced against Bonaparte as to deny 
him talents, because he is with- 
CMt virtue, the success of his last 
campaign in Italy has been ascribed 
xnerelv to an oversight of his op- 
poneBt ; for they say, that had not 
geperal Melas too much despised 
•his strength, and even disbelieved 
his hariqg entered Italy at the time 
lie did, he would have opposed him 
much earlier, and prevented his 
concentering his forces so as to meet 
the Austrians on the fatal day of 
Marcn^ ; but they who talk Uius 
allow him to have performed things 
incredible ; that he assembled, and 
brought over the Alps, an army 
which it was thought could have 
hardly been formed ; they allow him 
to have exceeded all that could be 
supposed of him, even by those who 



were abte to estimate his tilentSL 
The honour of the battle of Marengo 
has been also Wrested firom him, and 
attributed wholly toDessaix; but 
even supposin|$ Bonaparte to have 
committed a fault by sufi^ring Des- 
saix's division to have been so far 
behind, a circumstance he could not 
avdd, as the Austrians attacked him 
so early; vet is it not the highest 
proof of talents to retrieve an error, 
once committed, and to take advan- 
tage of the errors committed by 
others ? which was the case whea 
Bonaparte availed himself of Melasma 
mistake, in extending his wings, and 
thus weakening his main force. The 
fact is not less singular than true, 
that the Austrians would not believe 
that he was in Italy ; they said, that 
some fellow resembling him had 
taken his name and collected toge- 
ther a parcel of brigands ; but that 
it was impossible he could have pas- 
sed the Alps with an army, when 
he was only a few days before in 
France; and even Melas himself 
in an intercepted letter written to 
his mistress at Pavia, observes, 
" lliey say, in Lombardy, that a 
French army has entered Italy ; 
but don't be afraid ; and on no ac- 
count leave Pavia." In twelve hours 
after, the French were in that very 
city. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

CONSUMPTION IN ENGLAND ANB 
AMERICA, WITH CAUTIONS R£- 
^ SPECTINC IT. 

THE ravages committed by con- 
sumption have been of late display- 
ed to the public eye in the roost 
alarming colours; yet tlie picture is 
not m'ercharged, and there is even 
reason to suspect that the evil is 
daily increasing : for the disease is 
perpetually invading new families, 
while it is never found to cease in 
the old ones, unless by rendering 
them extinct This inference is de- 
ducible from the work of Dr. He- 
berdeni on tlie increase and decUnt 
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of diseases ; unce he found, by tak<* 
lag the ayei-age of periods of teii 
years ia the beginning, middle, and 
end of the last century, that the 
Qumber of deaths from consumption 
increased in a regular and rapid 
progresaon. Medical experience in 
America teaches the same melan- 
choly lesson. 

The lessons of wisdom on this 
point, which every parent should 
learn, are these. 

1. If either side have been con* 
siimptive, use the earliest precau* 
tions, and do not relax, under peril 
d attem^g your daughter in her 
shroud, instead of her wedding gar«> 
ments. 

2. Should she escape, see if she 
owe hot her preservation to some 
other standing disorder. 

3. Your son's chance will be bet- 
ter, by how much he is more robust, 
and the less he is exposed to hard- 
ships without tlie most gradual sea- 
soning. 

4. Though consumption have not 
been on either side, the chance, 
without an anti^phthisical regimen, 
is still bad. Two or three colds 
upon colds in winter, or a cutting 
blast in spring will do the business ; 
and in the mean time, there shall be 
wretched health almost to a cer- 
tainty. 

5. Set not your heart upon ac- 
, complishments, elegant or literary. 
'.Boc^-learning should be the least 

conoeiii of the delicately constitut- 
ied. Living instruction turns out 
' its pupils not only stouter but abler. 

6. When a son or daughter 
droops between fourteen and thirty- 
four, suspect that a secret enemy is 
sapping the lungs. 

r. When those, who Timae be ig- 
norant of the essential difierence 
between a common cold and con- 
sumption, boast of tlieir cures, hear 
but heed them not. Ask this ques* 
tioa of your common sense— wAar 
cxfieriente can instruct such fire* 
tenders ? 
\ 8. A little cough may be the sign 
of a great disease. Beware then 
how you play the doctor's part 
Would you consent to be turned 



blindfold into an apothecary's shop, 
and g^ve your child the first drug 
you may lay ^oor hands on ? 

9. It is wise to check a bad cold 
the first week ; but much wiser Uie 
first four and twenty hours. 

10. After the small-pox, hooping- 
cough, scarlet-fever, and measles, 
watch your young convalescent dose. 
If he bark but once, fear lest there 
be a murderer within. 

11. Though dislodged, expect him 
again ; he now knows the way. 

12. You think perhaps a single 
course of medicine ought to be ef- 
fectual, and that once cured is cured 
for good. But nature, be assured, 
will not be regulated by your fenta- 
sies ; you have probably been act- 
ing in defiance other for years, and 
then you may think yourself happy 
to compound with her on her own 
terms. 

13. The less consumptive any one 
is rendered in the rearing, the gfreat<« 
er chance of recovery if he be- 
comes sa 

14. When consumption is hang- 
ing about a girl, the distance be- 
tween the marriage bed and the 
grave is usually short with her. The 
husband, if he do not become a wi- 
dower soon after the birth of the 
first child, may reckon upon a per- 
petually ailing wife. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

RtrSStAN BAPTISM. 

ON the eighth day, the child is 
carried to the church to receive its 
name ; the name of the saint that 
day in the kalendar should, accord- 
ing to the rules of the church, be 
given to the child, and such, for the 
most part, is the practice ; though 
sometimes, in compliance with la- 
milies desirous of keeping up their 
name, the priest gives another. 
The church does not teach that the 
infant is put under the protection of 
his name-sake saint, yet it is the 
notion of the common people. 

The number of spoi^rs is not li-^ 
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mited, and they uniformly practise 
the trine iromersion to dcDote the 
mystery of Christ's three da3rs boriaL 
By the infant's being thrice lifted oat 
Qt the water, the resurrectioa on 
the third day is signified. The bap- 
tism is followed by the chrism, or 
sacred unction ; and the pnest, at 
the request of the parents, usually 
hangs a little cross of gold or sihrer 
round the inlant^s neck, which tome, 
especially of the lower class, hold in 
great veneration. 



For the IMerary Magazine. 

RUSSIAN MARRIAGE. 

AS soon as the liturgy Is ended, 
the priest, standing within the 
sanctuary, the couple to be mar- 
ried stand before the holy door, the 
man on the right, the woman on the 
left ; their two rings are placed on 
the right hand side of the holy ta- 
ble, near each other: then the 
pnest signs the couple on the head 
thrice, gives them lighted tapers, and 
incenses them cross-wise. After the 
benediction prayers, the priest gives 
one ring to the man, and the other 
to the woman, and saith to the man : 
The servant of God is betrothed to 
the handmaid of God, in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghos^, 
now and for ever, even unto ages of 
ages, amen. And to the woman : 
The handmaid of God b betrothed 
to the servant of God, &c, ficc. 
Having said this to each of them 
thrice, he signs them on the fore- 
bead with the rings, and then pots 
them on the forefinger of the nght 
hand of each ; then follows the se- 
cond ceremony, which is properly 
thn marriage, and is called tlie en- 
Abe of matrimonial coronation. This 
is done in token of the triumph of 
eontiix:nce. Formerly these crowns 
were garlands of 6owera ; but now 
they have in all churches crowns of 
kilver, or other metals, kept for that 
purpose. These crowns are held by 
some of the assistants over their 
beads, while the priest takes them 



by the hand, and tnrnB them about 
in a drcle three times, while he re« 
peats the troparions. The third 
ceremony is that of dissolving the 
crowns on the eighth day ; after 
which the bride is oondocted to the 
bridegroom's house, immediately to 
enter on the care of his fiunUy. 



For the Literary Magazme. 

tSS POESIBS LSGBRBS. 

THE fioenet legeren arc not, as 
their title would appear to import, 
merely compodtions of a light and 
gay turn, but are equally employed 
as a vehicle for tender and pathetic 
sentiments. They arc never long, 
for they are consecrated to the 
amusement and delight of society. 
Their subjects are innumerable ; 
but is required, that since the author 
is allowed to sport in small extent, 
and on a variety of topics, that the 
indescribable power of originality 
give a value to the litde production. 
The author shoidd appear to have 
composed them for his pleasure, not 
for his glory ; and he shoold diarm 
his readers, while he seems care- 
less of their approbation. 

The versification cannot be too 
refined, melodious, and glowing ; it 
shoold display all the graces oTpoe- 
try. Every delicacy of sentiment 
must find a corresponding delicacy 
of style, and eveiV tenderness of 
thought roust be softened by the ten- 
derest tones. Nothing trite or tri- 
vial, either in the expres^on or the 
thought, must unfeeble and chill the 
imagination ; nor most the ear be 
denied its gratificatioo by a rooeh 
or careless verse. In these wonks 
nothing is pardoned ; a word may 
disturb, a Ime may destroy the 
charm. 

The passlom c^ the poet may 
form the subjects of his verse. In 
these writings he delineates himself; 
he deposites here his tastes, his de- 
sires, his homoors, his amours, and 
even his delects. In other poems 
^le poet disappears under » is^pMi, 
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chaitecter; h^re alone he speaks, 
here he acts. He makes a confi- 
dent of the reader, interests him in 
his hopes and in his sorrows ; we 
admire the poet, and conclude with 
esteeming the man. In these efiu* 
sions the lover may not unsnccess- 
fully urge his complaints. They 
may form a compliment for a pa- 
tron, or a congratulation for an ar- 
tist; a vow of friendslup, or a hymn 
of^titude. 

These poems have often with 
great success displayed pictures of 
manners ; domestic descriptions are 
ever pleasing, and it is here that the 
poet colours his scenes with all the 
hues of life and the variations of na- 
ture. Reflections must, however, 
be artfolly interwoven in a compres- 
sed and rapid manner* Moral in- 
struction must not be a mplified; these 
are pieces devoted to the fancy ; 
and while reflection is Indulged, the 
imagination feels itself defrauded; 
a scene may be painted throughout 
the poem; a sentiment must be con- 
veyed in a verse. 

In the Grongar-HiU of Dyer we 
discover some strokes which may 
serve to exemplify this criticism. 
The poet, contemplating the distant 
landscape observes, 

A step ffiethinks maypassthe stream. 
So litue, distant daa^ra seem; 
So we mistake the future's face, 
E/d thro* Hope's ddixiing glass. 

Moral reflections, which are usu- 
ally obvious and tedious, if thus ra- 
pidly struck off contrast with great 
beauty the lighter and more airy 
parts. 

It must not be supposed that be- 
cause these productions are concise 
they have, therefore, the more flici- 
tity; we must not consider the 
genius of a poet diminutive because 
his pieces are so ; nor must we call 
them, as a fine sonnet has been cal- 
led, a laborious trifle. A circle may 
be very small, and yet as beautiful 
and mathematically perfect as a 
larger one. To such compoutions 
we may a|iply the observation of an 
ancient critic, that though a little 



thing gives perfection, yet perfec- 
tion is not a little thing. 

The poet, to succeed in these ha-i 
aardous undertakings, must be an 
amiable voluptuary ; alike polished 
by an intercourse with the world 
as by the studies of taste ; to whom 
labour is negligence, refinement a 
science, and art a nature. Genius 
will not be sufficient to impart that 
grace of amenity, which ateros pe- 
culiar to those who are accustomed 
to elegant society. Many, of the 
French nobility who cultivated poe- 
try havej therefore, oftener excelled 
in these Doetical amusements than 
more pnofessed poets. France once 
delighted in the amiable and enno- 
bled names of Kivemcns, Bouffiers, 
and St Aignan ; they have not been 
considered as tmwonhy rivals of 
Chaulieu and Bernard, of Voltaire 
and Gresset Blut these producdons 
are more the efjfusions of taste than 
genius ; and it is not sufficient that 
the poet is inspired by the muse, 
but he must also suflfer his concise 
page to be polished by the hand of 
the graces. 

All the minor odes of Horace and 
all Anaci^eon are compositions of 
this kind; efiiisions of the heart or 
pictures of the fency, produced in 
the convivial, the amatoiy, and the 
pensive hour. The Bnglish nation 
has not always been successfiil in 
these performances ; they have not 
been kindred to it's genius. With 
Charliis II, semething of a gayer 
and more airy taste was communi- 
cated to poetry ; but it was desul- 
tory, incorrect, and wild. Waller, 
both by his habits and his genius, 
was well adapted to excel in this 
lifter poetry ; and he has often at- 
tained the perfection which the 
state of the language then permit- 
ted. Prior has a variety of sallies; 
but his humour is sometimes gross, 
and hb versification is sometimes 
embarrassed. He knew the value 
of these charming pieces; and he 
had drank of this burgundy in the 
vineyard itseli He has some trans- 
lations and some plagiarisms; but 
some of hb verses to Cliloe are 
emioently airy and pleasmg. A di- 
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ligettt selection from our fiig^tive 
poetryi might perhaps present ns 
with many of theae minor poems ; 
but the Veri de SocieU form a 6pe« 
cies of poetical composition which 
may still be employed with great 



For the Literary Magazine. 

MANILLA LITERATUR|(. 

DR. ANDERSON, of Madras, 
has published in the Madras Ga« 
aette the following letter, which he 
had lately received from Manilla, 
announcing the formation of a lite- 
rary society in that city : 

*' There is lately instituted here, 
under the immediate protection of 
government, a literary society, to 
which they have done me the honour 
to appoint me secretary. The in* 
tention of this society is to (mduce 
a journal every month, treating of 
the different branches of usefol sci- 
ences of the Phillipine Islands, in 
order to encourage mdustry. Each 
will begin with a historical extract 
of these islands since the commenoe* 
ment of their establishment by the 
Spaniards, dirawn from the most ap- 
proved authors on this subject, de- 
prived of all superstition in the an- 
cient relations. After that they will 
speak of the three kingdoms, the 
animal, the vegetable, and the mi- 
neraL Agriculture will occupy a 
great space; and commeroe and 
Industry will fomish the loumal 
with something upon navigation. 
A few sheets will be reserved for 
the remarkable events of every de- 
scription which may have occurred, 
with observations on their difierent 
accidents. This is nearly the plan, 
which vou will be able to judge 
more of by the prospectus, wluch I 
shall have the honour of sending to 
yon by the first opportunity, but h 
is at present m the press, and will 
not appear before the end of the 
month. The society, wishing to ac- 
quire all the information and light 
which can tend to retider thehp wwk 



more useful, and at the same tioie 
enter into a corresnondcnce with the 
other diftrent societies who are oc- 
cupied by the same views, have re- 
quested me^ and in particular the 
president, Don Domingo Goyeno, to 
inform the society at Madras of their 
intentions by this opportunity, until 
they can do It more formally by 
sending the prospectus of their jour- 
nal Not knowing any of the other 
members of thb society excepting 
you, sir, I take the liberty to re- 
quest you will engage the leamec) 
members of your assembly in favour 
of this infont society, — Friend* of 
Lucofda^ — and engage them to ad- 
mit with benevolence the re- 
quest to enter into correspondence, 
and make known to this infant in 
the cradle their lights, their works, 
and, in fine, to awiist it with their 
succour, that it may one day be en- 
abled to tread in the steps of its mas- 
ters. I cannot help being extreme^ 
flattered, sir, by a commission whieh 
brings to my recollection a person ef 
your merit, and Which wUl often 
give me the opportunity to assure 
you of the sentimenu of respect and 
h^ consideration with which 
I have the honour to be, ^c. 
Maniiia^ j. M. datot.*' 

10th Fed, 1804. 



For the IJterary Magazine. 

REPRODUCTION OF BUBS. 

EVERY tree, in the ordinarf 
course of its growth, generates each 
season those buds which expand it^ 
the succeeding spring, and the buds 
thus generated contain, in many in- 
stances, the whole leaves which ap- 
pear in the following summer, ^iit 
if these buds be destroyed in Uie 
winter, or early part of the spring, 
ether bods, in many kinds of trees, 
are generated, which in every res- 
pect perform the office of those 
which previously existed, except 
that they never afibrd frait or blos^ 
soms. Buds spring neither from the 
neduUa nor the bark, but are gene* 
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rftted b^ central vessels, which 
spring from the lateral orifices of 
the albumous tubes. The practicabi- 
lity of propagating some plants from 
Aeir leaves may seem to stand 
in opposition to this ; but the cen- 
tral vessel is always a component 
part of the leaf, and from it the bud 
and young plant probably originate. 
Few seeds contain less than three 
buds, one of which only, unless pre- 
vented by accident, germinates. 
Some seeds contain a much greater 
Dumber. The seed of the peach ap- 
pears to be provided with ten or 
twelve leaves, each of which proba- 
bly covers the rudiment of a bud, 
and the seeds, like the buds of the 
hoi*se-chesnut, contain all the leaves, 
and apparently all the buds, of the 
succeeding year. 

Annual and biennial plants do not 
appear to possess the power given to 
perennial plantsof reproducing their 
buds. Some biennials possess a sin- 
gular i*esource when all their buds 
have been destroyed. A turnip, says 
an accurate observer, from whicli I 
had cut off the greater part of the 
fruit-stalks, and of which all the 
buds had been destroyed, remained 
some weeks in an apparently dormant 
state ; after which the hrst seed in 
each pod germinated, and, bursting 
the seed-ves&el, seemed to execute 
the office of a bud and leaves to the 
parent plant, during the short re- 
maining term of its existence, when 
its preternatural foliage perished 
with it. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETtfH OF F^E- 
DKRICK SCHILLXH, THE GER* 
MAN DRAMATIST. 

SCHILLER was bom on the 10th 
November, 1759, at Marbach, in 
VVirtemburg, where his father was 
a lieutenant in the service of the 
duke. He was afterwards a major, 
and was appointed commaadant at 
The Solitude^ and ini^^ector of the 
schools of agriculture^ which was 
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his favourite science, and his un- 
common knowledge of which he has 
proved by several works. He was 
a man of an enlightened understand- 
ing. The poet's mother was equally 
disdnguished for the qualities of the 
heart and mind. Schiller had a 
brother well known for several 
excellent translations from the 
EjigUsh, particularly Robertsoi^'s of 
Charles V, and the History of Ame- 
rica. He is now a partner of Schwan 
and Gotz, booksellers in Mannheim. 
A sister of Schiller is married to 
counsellor Relnwald, of Meiningen, 
an illustrious member of the repub- 
lic of letters. 

While a boy, Schiller was distin- 
p;uislied by uncimimon ardour of 
imagination ; and nothing afforded 
him such delight as the prophecies 
of Ezekiel. The ^cy of this poet 
b inexhaustible ; and he lays open 
new worlds to our view. The read- 
er will undoubtedly recollect that 
passage in which he represents 
himself standing among the tombs 
on the mouldering bones of the dead ;. 
the tombs open; the mouldering 
bones issue forth; a new creation 
appears. Between this passage and 
Moor's Dream there are striking 
resemblances. 

His parents concdved that they 
could not provide better for his tem- 
poral welfare, than by confiding the 
tpritiation of his mind to an institu- 
tion, whose regulations have often 
been applauded. This was the 
school at Stutgard, called Charles's 
Academy, where the whde plan of 
instruction was formed on the prin- 
ciples of military tacdcs. The re- 
veille wakened the pupils, who then 
proceeded en parade to worship 
God ; en fiorade they marched to 
and from their places of instruction^ 
to dinner, to play, and, it is even 
asserted, to bed. Here existed only 
one virtue : subordination ; but one 
crime : free-will, independence. It 
is easy to conceive the irksomeness 
of such trammels to an ardent mind. 

Schiller was originally destined 
for a surgeon, and prosecuted that 
study .with great zeaL He was par- 
ticularly attached to anatomy and 
3 
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physiology. Had be been able to 
indulge his inclinadoo, Germany 
would perhaps have had to boast a 
second Haller; but &te destined 
him for a poet. 

SchiUer cooM not so padently sub- 
mit to rule as to become a fovoorite 
with the inspectors of the college ; 
they and the whole system soon be- 
came objects of his sincere aversion, 
which was greatly encreased when 
history opened to his view a world 
very difierent from that which he 
beheld around him. With what de- 
light did he live among the heroes 
whom Greece and Rome produced! 
These were the characters he emu- 
lated, and to such men he iieuicied 
himself allied. Brutns, m particular, 
was his hero ; and nothug, in his 
opinion, surpassed the greatness of 
that Roman. But his ^ Brutus in 
Elysium," a piece which he com- 
t>osed at that period, conveys the 
best idea of the sentiments he then 
cherished. 

With these ideas he could not but 
leel that the institution in which he 
was placed was a scene to which he 
was not adapted, and accordingly 
he ardently sought another that was 
more congenial In the course of 
his reading he chanced to light upon 
Shakespeare, He now, for the nrst 
dme, tasted pleasure, and clearly 
perceived his future destinjr, which, 
with transport, he communicated to 
his most intimate friend. Zumsteeg, 
the celebrated musician, whose last 
composition was *^ Joanna's Fare- 
wel,** was his intimate and confidant 
With him SchiUer had concluded a 
friendship in life and death, ardent 
and elowmg as that which the Let- 
ters from Julius to Raphael display, 
bold as that which Carlos desires. 

His situation now became insup- 
portable. He never tasted happi- 
ness when absent from his friend, 
except the few moments of his soli- 
tude, which always flew too swiftly 
away ; for images and ideas crowd- 
ed like a rising world uponiiis soul, 
and he was at lengili unable to reast 
the mighty impulse to delineate 
what lived, what glowed with such 
ardour wiUun his bosom. He pro* 



duced his ^ Robbers,** in which his 
soul, panting for liberty, gives full 
scope to the sentiments with which 
it was impressed. 

What delight would not an en- 
lightened teacher have experienced 
to see such a production fi^om a pu- 
pil who had not yet completed hia 
twentieth year t What hmies would 
he not have formed I What exer- 
tions would he not have made to 
render him an ornament to his Coun« 
try I Very different were the sen- 
timents of the inspectors of the aca- 
demy. Would they have it said 
that a youth had lefi their institution 
tainted with the most dangerous of 
all vices, a proud, independent, and 
ambitious mind ? who was the au- 
thor of a performance by which all 
kind of subordination was trampled 
under foot ? a youth who, dissata^ied 
with lawful government, mi^t, for 
what the^ knew, be hatching the 
most terrible plots ? It was resolved 
no longer to nourish the serpent in 
their bosom ; for who couki know 
whether the ardent muid that glow- 
ed within the boy mi^t not some 
time be unfolded into another 
Charles Moor; and, if the flame 
were communicated to others, who 
could foresee what consequences 
might result ? 

Persons in high stations are said 
to have taken considerable interest 
in this business, for there was a pas- 
sage in the Robbers but too suspi- 
eious. « This ruby I drew from the 
finger of a minister, whom I threw 
down at the feet of his sovereign in 
the chace. By adulation he had 
raised himself from the lowest rank 
to be the &vourite of the prince : 
the foil of his neighbour was the 
means of his greatness, and the 
tears of orphans assisted his eleva- 
tion. This diamond I took from 
another of the crew, who sold ho- 
nours and offices to the highest bid- 
der, and pushed firom his door the 
dejected jiatrioL'' 

Schiller lived in the same country 
where Schubart languished for eight 
years of horror in the fortress of 
Hohenaroerg;. Schiller, therefore, 
did not mink it safe to wait the de- 
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cision of his fiite, especially as he 
had inserted an obnoxious poem on 
tyranny in Schubart's Chronicle : he 
fled. 

The wanderer fiiund, at Mann- 
heim^ patrons and friends. He at 
first had recoarse for subsistence to 
his surgical skill. He was appoint- 
ed surgeon to a regiment, where he 
remained till his friends Dalberg 
and Klein opened for him a more 
suitable career. They procured him 
the post of dramatist to the theatre 
of Mannheim ; a theatre at that 
time one of the most brilliant, and 
had in its service an Iffland, a Bock, 
a Beil, and a Caroline Beck. The 
fruits of this appointment are " The 
Conspiracy of Fiesko," and " In- 
trigue and Love." The « Rhenish 
Thalia'* likewise deserves to be 
mentioned. 

In advertising the last piece in 
the German Museum of 1784, the 
author says, ^^ At an early period I 
lost my country, and exchanged it 
for the wide world, with which I 
was acquainted only from distant 
observation. A singular caprice of 
nature had, in my native place, des- 
tined me for a poet A love of poe- 
try was a violation of the laws ot the 
institution in which I was educated, 
and in direct opposition to the plan 
of its founder. Eight years my en- 
thusiasm struggled with military 
discipline ; but a passion for poetry 
is anient and powerfol as the first 
love. The means employed to stifle 
it only encreased the flame. To 
escape from objects which filled me 
with torment, my heart indulged in 
the contemplation of an ideal world, 
but, unacquainted with that which 
actually exists, from which I was 
separated by bars of iron ; unac- 
quainted with mankind, for the four 
hundred who surrounded me were 
but a single being, true casts from 
one and the same model, which 
plastic Nature had solemnly re- 
nounced ; unacquainted with the 
passions of independent beings, at 
liberty to follow their own inclina- 
tions ; for there only one arrived at 
ipaturity, one, which I will not name 



here ; all the other ener^es of the 
will were paralysed, while one of 
them was strained to the utmost; 
every peculiarity, every extrava- 
gance of playfol nature was drown« 
ed in the muddy pool of rigid order* 
A stranger to the foir sex, for the 
doors of this institution are opened 
only to females before they begin to 
be interesting, or when they have 
ceased to be so; a stranger to 
man and to human life, my pencil 
could not fail to miss the interme- 
diate line between angels and devils, 
and to produce a monster, which 
fortunately did not exist in the world, 
and to which I wish immortality for 
no other reason than to perpetuate 
the memory of a birth proceeding 
from the unnatural commerce of 
Genius and Subordination : I allude 
to «« The Robbers." This piece has 
appeared. The whole moral world 
has charged the author with treason. 
His onljr defence is the climate un- 
der which it was bom. Among the 
censures of the Robbers, one at least 
is just, that I have presumed to deli- 
neate mankind two years before I 
had any intercourse with them.'* 

The Robbers produced either en* 
thusiasm or horror. Those whose 
discernment led them to take a mid- 
dle course were but .few. Powerful 
exertions were made to suppress 
this play, when a number of lads 
at Leipzig were induced by it to run 
away, as they thought, from the rod, 
instead of which they only hastened 
to meet it Their plan was, to col- 
lect a band of robbers in the forests 
of Bohemia ; but they did not pro* 
ceed far, for they had scarcely stolen 
a prayer-book and a pistol, when 
they feU into the hands of justice^ 
which flogged out of them this vio- 
lent inclination to lie in ambush for 
poor travellers, and to lighten them 
of their purses. Circumstances of 
this nature contributed not a little 
to Schiller's early reputa^on. His 
later productions more and more 
displayed his talents ; and even his 
smaller poems in the Antholo^, 
which he published jointly with 
Scaudlin, evinced a poet such as 
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Germany scarcely rivalled, so that 
his repatation was very soon esta- 
blished. 

Schiller now wished to see some- 
thing more <rf the world. His geni- 
us inspired him with confidence in 
himself, and his fame gave him 
reason to hope that he should every 
where meet with friends. He left 
Mannheim. At Mentz he had the 
good fortune to become acquainted 
with that illustrious patron of sci- 
ence, the duke of Weimrfr, to whom 
he read the first act of his Don Car- 
los. Soon after this interview he 
visited Saxony, where Dresden cap- 
tivated him by its charming situa* 
tion, its treasures of art, its rich li- 
brary, and the many men of genius 
whom he found there. Schiller now 
plunged into life ; but it must not 
be imagined that he resigned him- 
self wholly to society. For weeks 
and months he was buried among 
his books, which he scarcely quitted 
for a moment ; he then rested for a 
time, but appeared only to have de- 
sisted from his labours. With great 
geniuses it is well known that the^c 
pauses are only moments in which 
they collect their energies, in order 
to apply themselves with increased 
ardour to their darling pursuits. 
Such was the case with Sctyller. 
At such times he wandered through 
the country, where tlie grandeur of 
nature re-animated his genius, and 
his heart throl)bed with new force 
and life in solitude. One of his &- 
voorite amusements was to make 
excursions in a boat on the beautiful 
river, especially during storms, when 
the stream rose in foaming billows, 
and all the elements appeared in 
conflict. The harsher the thunder, 
the greater was his delight. 

Winter deprived him of these 
pleasures, and restored him to social 
life. His heart was formed for 
friendship ; he was communicative, 
and was one of the few who, without 
fear of lowering himself in the esti- 
mation of his mends, durst open to 
them bis whole heart Let him, 
then, loudly rejoice over the flowing 
bowl, in the circle of friendship! 
how easy is it for such a man, at 



such a time, to transgre^ the 
bounds of discretion ! I-et him in- 
dulge in the mtoxicatioa of pleasure, 
while midnight passes unnoticed 
away : can he for this reason be 
considered as a common debauchee f 
Or is pleasure likely to debase 
him ? 

His Don Carlos, which he conti- 
nued during his residence at Dres- 
den, was soon neglected. He began 
to read every thing that related to 
Philip the Second of Spain ; the li- 
brary of Dresden aflnrded him 
abundant materials ; and he became 
imperceptibly so deeply interested, 
that he neglected poetry for a time, 
and devot^ his whole thoughts to 
history. To this change we are in- 
debted for his " Revolt of the Ne» 
therlands from the Spanish Govern- 
ment *." The preceding historians 
of Germany had been less attentive 
to the true spirit of history than to 
the dull letter of chronicles: he 
united German industry with the 
elegance of the ancients. 

At Gohlis, near Leipzig, a charm- 
ing village, where he passed a sum- 
mer with Mr. Gofichen, he com<r 
pleted his Don Carlos. Jinger, a 
writer whose premature decease 
comedy still deplores, resided during 
the same summer ^t Gohlis, and 
they contracted a mutual friendship 
for each other; and probiably the 
lively company of the comfc, had 
no small influence over our tragic 
poet, whose character was at that 
time distinguished by uncommon vi« 
vacity. 

His delays in writing Don Carlot 
had a peculiar efleci on that per- 
formance. Neither Carlos nor Posa 
were exactly what the author at firsjt 
intended they should be. Don Car- 
los was lowered in the estimation 
of the poet, and the marquis, who 
vras to have been a model of friend- 
ship, became a character perfectly 
ideal On this subject, he himself 
tells us, *^ It is possible that in the 
first acts I may have excited expec- 
tations not fulfilled in the last. St 

* Has this work ever been made 
English ?-*£DXToa. 
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Real's novel, and perhaps my own 
expressions, may have exhibited the 
matter to the reader in an improper 
light During the time I was en- 
gaged upon it, which, on account of 
many interruptions, was long, many 
things in my own mind were chang* 
cd. My work was necessarily in- 
fluenced by the alterations which in 
this period took place in ray opi- 
nions and sentiments. What had 
at first appeared particularly capti* 
vating, afterwards produced a much 
weaker efiect, and in the end 
scarcely any. New ideas, which 
meanwhile arose within me, sup- 
planted former ones ; Carlos him- 
self had sunk in my estimation, per- 
haps on no other account but because 
I so £ar surpassed him in years ; and 
for a contrary reason the marquis 
Posa had stepped into his place. In 
consequence of this I brought with 
roe into the fourth and finh act a 
very different heart. But the three 
first acts were before the public ; 
the plot of the whole could not be 
altered 2 I had no other alternative 
but to suppress the piece entirely, 
or to adapt the second part to the 
first as well as I could. The prin- 
cipal defect was, that I had It too 
long in hand; a dramatic work 
ought to be the blossom of a single 
summer. The plan, likewise, was 
too extensive for the limits and rules 
of dramatic composition. This 

Plan, for example, required that 
'osa should continue to possess the 
unlimited confidence of Philip ; but 
to produce this extraoi-dinary effect, 
the arrangement of the piece allow- 
ed me but a single scene." 

From Leipzig Schiller removed 
to ^he celebrated Weimar, the resi- 
dence of so many men of genius who 
were the ornament and the pride of 
their nation, and who will perpetu- 
ate the glory of Weimar among re- 
mote posterity. With these g^r 
niuses Schiller had a right to as^ 
ciate, and sufficient reason to hope 
that he would be acknowled^ as 
one of their number. Accordingly 
Wieland, whom he for a time as- 
sisted in the publication of the Ger- 
man Mercury, received him with 



his accustomed cordiality, and the 
minister Von Gothe with flattering 
attentions. He likewise acquired 
Uie friendship of Von Wollzogen, 
on whose estates in Meiningen he 
resided for several years, and whose 
sbter he afterwards married. She 
was Schiller's free choice, and that 
is saying enough in her praise. 

Some years afterwards Schiller 
was appointed professor of history 
at Jena, and he taught that science 
with almost unexampled applause. 
At a later period he likewise held 
lectures on ssthetics. Were we to 
describe the scholar striving with 
the utmost zeal to attain the highest 
possible excellence, it would be ne- 
cessary to show how he learned 
Greek of Schutz ; how, instigated 
by Reinhold,he indefatigably studied 
the theories of Kant, and made him- 
self intimately acquainted with the 
best poets of all ages and nations. 
During these occupations he was 
engaged in the composition of lec- 
tures, which he might have sent to 
the press without any diminution <^ 
his fame, and was besides extremely 
active as an author. 

That he might be able to study 
with less interruption, he reversed 
the order of nature. Night was 
more agreeable to him than day. 
However singular it may appear, it 
is not the less true, that in the even- 
ing he might be found at his break- 
fast, and at midnight deeply engaged 
in business. The stamp of midnight 
is in feet strikingly impressed on 
many of his compositions. By this 
conduct he, alas 1 abridged his 
cheerfulness, his pleasures, and 
even his life. 

In 1796, he received a regular 
honorary professorhip, with a salary 
of two hundred dollars, which, after 
he left Jena, was continued by the 
duke, and was augmented a short 
time previous to his death. Mean- 
while Gothe, who had become his 
friend, endeavoured to restore him 
to life and its enjoyments. Jena, he 
perceived, was not the place for this 
purpose ; it was necessary to re- 
move him to a region of greater 
freedom, ahd he mvited lum to Wei*; 
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ni&r. This removal had the desired 
effect lie appeared to be again at- 
tached to life by more pleasing ties, 
and was completely happy in his do- 
mestic circle, among his children. 

. This cheerful tone pervades all 
the works he composed in the latter 
years of his life at Weimar : they 
are not the oflB>pring of gloomy mid- 
nigiit, but the productions of genial 
noon. Among these was his " Maid 
of Orleans," of the fii*st representa- 
tion of which at Leipzig the follow- 
ing account is given by an eye-wit- 
ness: 

" I repaiiTd from Lauchstadt to 
I^ipzig, and should not have re- 
pented the joui*ney, had I only wit- 
nessed the respect paid to Schillery 
in a manner perhaps unpai*alleled 
in the annals of the German stage. 
Notwithstanding the heat, the house 
was crowded almost to suffocation. 
No sooner had the curtain dropped 
at the conclusion of the first act, 
than a thousand voices exclaimed, 
as with one mouth, " Long live Fre- 
deric Schiller I" and the sound of 
drums and of trumpets joined in this 
expression of universal applause. 
The modest author i^etumed thanks 
from his box with a bow^ but all the 
spectators had not been able to ob- 
tain a sight of the object of their 
admiration. You may therefore 
conceive how, when the play was 
over, all thronged out of the house 
to see him. Tlie extensive space 
fram the theatre to the Ranstadt 
gate was crowded with people. He 
came out, and in a moment a pas- 
sage was cleared. " Hats off l" ex- 
claimed a voice : the order was uni- 
versally complied with ; and thus 
the poet proceeded through multi- 
tudes of admiruig spectators, who 
all stood uncovered, while parents 
in the hack ground raised their chil- 
dren in their arms, and cried, That 
isSchiller." 

*He had, as he himself acknow- 
ledged, two methods which he inva- 
riably followed in composition.— 
When he had chosen a subject, he 
completed all the detail {n his mind 
befot^ he committed a single line to 
paper. A work which he had thus 



brought to maturity in his mind, 
was finished, and hence may have 
often arisen the reports that Schiller 
had finished this or the other. Such 
was the case, toward the conclusion 
of his life, with his Atilla, of which 
he declared that he had five scenes 
ready. This may have been true, 
even though not a line of it were 
committed to writing. 

Those compositions which Schil- 
ler had committed to paper, espe- 
cially metrical performances, he 
used to read aloud by himself ; and 
it frequently happened that he pas« 
sed unawares from reading to de- 
claiming, a proof that he made his 
ear, and not metre, a judge of rhyme 
and harmony. 

Schiller was tall, and rather slen- 
der. Even during his residence at 
Jena, his body seemed to suffer firom 
the exertions of his mind : his iace 
was pale, and his cheeks hollow ; 
but silent enthusiasm sparkled in 
his eye, and his high open forehead 
announced the character of his 
mind. His whole demeanour was 
calculated to excite confidence. 
There was nothing in it of reserve^ 
nothing of pride, haughtiness, or af- 
fectation ; every expression was 
marked with such candour and sin- 
cerity, and unfolded such excellent 
qualities of the heart, that before you 
had passed a quarter of an hour in his 
company, you felt as if you had been 
acquainted with him for years. In 
a word, to him may justly be ap- 
plied the character he has ascribed 
to true genius. " The child-like 
character (says he) wliich genius 
stamps upon all its works, it like- 
wise manifests in private life, and 
in its manners. It is modest, be- 
cause nature is always so ; but it is 
not decorous, because decorum only 
attends corruption ; it is rational, 
for nature can never be the contra- 
ry ; but it is not crafty, for craft be- 
longs only to art It is true to its 
character and its propensities, not 
so much from principle, for nature, 
notwithstanding all digressions, in- 
variably returns to the same spof, 
and always brings back the former 
necessities; it is uoa^sHming, n^y 
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even timid, because genius ever re- 
mains a secret to itself; but it is 
not anxious, because it is unacquaint- 
ed with the dangers of the way it is 
pursuing. We know little of the 
private life of the greatest geniuses, 
but the little that has been preserv- 
ed confirms this observation." 

His medical attainments, instead 
of being of advantage to him, were, 
in fact, prejudicial, for they made 
him too attentive to the state of his 
body and its changes, and thus de- 
prived him of the repose so neces- 
sary for the re-establishment of his 
health. The worst was, he appear- 
ed to have retained so much oi this 
knowledge as to be aware of the 
danger of his situation, but to have 
forgotten so much as was necessary 
to warn him of the approach of im- 
pending disease. Sickness attacked 
him but too early, and a premature 
report of his death was propagated 
even in the public journals ; but the 
skill of his physician, for that time, 
preserved his valuable life. Tlie 
illustrious duke of Augustenburg, on 
receiving this melancholy intelli- 
gence, resolved to erect a monu- 
ment to the noble bard. Overjoyed 
at. his recovery, and not content 
with having destined a stone for 
him when dead, he, in conjunction 
with that excellent minister count 
Schimmelmann, secured to Schiller 
a pension for life. 

The closing scene of this distin- 
guished writer is thus described in 
a letter from Weimar, dated May 
13, 1805 : " At six in the evening of 
the 9th, death snatched our beloved 
Schiller from among us. We were 
surprised at the account, for his ill- 
ness had not been of long duration. 
Last summer, when he returned 
from Berlin, whither he had gone to 
see the representation of his Wil- 
liam Tell, to Jena, where his wife 
was to lie-in, he was ill, and not free 
from danger. This danger, howe- 
ver, passed away, and during the 
last days he complained only that 
spring would never arrive this year, 
though he was attacked while at 
work with the most violent spasms. 
Hence we were all led to cherish 



the fiairest hopes, when, all at once, 
the melaochoKr news arrived. On 
the morning of Thursday, he began 
to be (}uite delirious, spoke much 
concerning soldiers and the tumults 
of war, but still more frequently 
pronounced the name of Lichten-- 
berg, in whose works he had a short 
time before been reading. Towards 
noon he became more composed, 
and fell into a gentle slumber, from 
which he awoke once more in the 
pos^ssion of his faculties for a short 
time, of which he availed himself to 
take a painful farewel, and to desire 
that his body might be committed to 
the earth without any pomp, in the 
most private and simple manner. 
He was even cheerful and 8aid> 
* Now life is perfectly clear to mer 
many things are now plain and dis- 
tinct' He soon afterwards sunk 
again into a slumber, from which he 
never more awoke. 

" His body was opened : the longs 
were found almost entirely destroy- 
ed, the chambers of the heart were, 
nearly filled up, and the gall was un- 
commonly distended. An accurate 
cast of his skull was taken for Dr. 
Gall. His funeral was fixed for 
Sunday, but as his body advanced 
too rapidly to corruption, it was 
found necessary to inter him in the 
night between Saturday and Sunday. 
According to his own desire, he was 
to have been carried to the grave 
by artisans ; but several young lite- 
rati and artists, desirous of evincing 
their love and respect to their dis- 
tinguished colleague, even in death, 
relieved them from that duty. Among 
these friends of the immortal poet 
were professor Voss and the painter 
J^;eman. In profound and solemn 
silence, the comn was borne to the 
church-yard, between the hours of 
twelve and one. The sky was en- 
tirely overcast, and threatened rain. 
The blustering wind rushed awfully 
through the ancient roofs of the 
vaults, and the trophies groaned 
But no sooner was the coffin placed 
before the vault, than the wind sud- 
denly dissipated the gloomy clouds ; 
the moon, in mild majesty, burst 
forth, and threw her first beams on 
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the coffin with the predoos relics. 
They were carried into the vault ; 
the moon again veiled herself in 
clouds, and the wind roared with 
augmented violence. 

^^ The theatre was shut on Satur» 
day. A written notice was sent to 
the subscribers, informing them that 
the grief of the company for the 
loss of him who had rendered such 
important services to the German 
stage, and to that of Weimar in par- 
ticular, was such as to render them 
incapable of acting. On Sunday, be- 
tween the hours of three and four, 
Mozart's Requiem was performed in 
the church of the Kirchhof, by the 
band of the ducal chapel, and the su- 
perintendant general Vogt delivered a 
discourse in memory of the deceased. 

«« Schiller hat certainly left be- 
hind works worthy of the press. 
Among these is a finished perform- 
ance entitied, The Expedition of 
Bacchus to India. His latest tragedy, 
Attila, is not completed. His pa- 
pers promise a rich harvest for uni- 
versal historv. His respected bro- 
ther-in-law, the privy counsellor Von 
Wollzogen, perhaps with Gothe's 
assistance, will undoubtedly take the 
necessary measures for giving this 
rich treat to the world.** 

Schiller did not die rich. He was 
not narrow-minded enough to scrape 
mone^ together. As the master of 
a fomily, in which he maintained the 
utmost regularitv, his conduct was 
Unblemished. He was an excellent 
husband, and the father of four chil- 
dren. But the state of his health, 
and his mode of life, which was re- 
gulated by the rooted disorders with 
which he was afflicted, rendered ne- 
cessary a proportionably greater 
expence, though in his exterior he 
observed the utmost simplicity, and 
was an enemy to ostentation. Schil- 
ler was made a citizen of France, 
and was elevated by the emperor to 
th« rank of a noble of the German 
empire. Both these honours were 
conferred unsolicited. During the 
last four years of his life he resided 
at Weimar, in a house of his own, 
situated in an alley that runs through 
the town, and combining many con- 



veniences. The purchase of this 
house, and the elegant style in which 
he furnished it, cost him considera- 
ble sums. A few years before his 
death his pension was increased by 
the duke, but in return he perform- 
ed very essential services to the 
theatre. He suffered all his plays 
to be first represented thei'e, for 
which he required no compensation, 
and acted on all occasions in the 
most disinterested manner. 

The hereditary princess of Wei- 
mar has not a little increased the 
enthusiasm which every heart feels 
for her, by the declaration that she 
will provide for Schiller's two sons. 

We shall conclude this sketch of 
the life of Schiller with the words 
<tf his friend Gothe, not as admiring 
them, but as characteristic of that 
fiimous writer : " We have reason 
to think it a happy circumstance for 
him that he ascended from the pin- 
nacle of human existence to bliss ; 
that a short affliction snatched him 
from among the living. He was not 
doomed to experience the infirmi- 
ties of age, the decay of his mental 
powers. He lived as a man, and 
has gone hence in the perfection of 
manhood. He now enjoys this ad- 
vantage, that his virtues and his 
energies will ever live in the memo- 
ry of posterity ; for in the same 
form in which man quits the earth, 
he wanders among the shades ; so 
that Achilles still retains all the vi- 
gour of youth. His early departure 
will likewise be a benefit to us. From 
his grave the emanations of his 
energy will invigorate us, and will 
excite within us the most powerful 
impulse to continue, with unabated 
zeal and love, the work which he 
began.** 



/for the Literary Magazine, 
THE REFLECTOR. 

NO. IX. 

NOTWITHSTANDING soma- 
ny writers have been profuse in their 
directions to mankind how to conduct 
themselves in their intercourse with 
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6odet7, in those pardcular^ where 
politeness is the principal object, no 
one, that 1 can now recollect, has 
said an7 thing on the passing salifte. 
When we meet any of our friends or 
acquaintance in the public walks, we 
generally deem it proper to notice 
8iem in some way or other. When 
I say we, I mean mankind generally, 
not including those truly well-bred 
people whose manners I mean to de- 
scribe in the present paper. In this 
particular, many people are guilty 
of |;ross improprieties; they are 
uniformly polite to aU. Should they 
happen to meet a gentleman of the 
first class, they bow low, with a " Sir, 
I hope you are well," or some other 
phrase which they may happen tQ 
recollect at the time ; the next per- 
son they meet is, perhaps, a trades- 
man, hurrying along, dressed in a 
well husbanded suit of clothes, which 
have long served him as a holiday 
suit, and now hold a secondary rank ; 
to him they bow as low, and use the 
same kkid expressions : if they meet 
with a lady of the first rank, they 
make their best bow ; if they meet 
her maid, and happen to be acquaint- 
ed, thev actexactl}" in the same man- 
ner, it is a shockingly vulgar thing, 
and imprq^^r in the extreme ; they 
do not seem to recollect that, by thus 
bowing indiscriminately to all, they 
reduce the great to the same level 
with the little, or raise the little to an 
equal height with the great. How 
would a great man or great lady be 
pleased^ should they be saluted by a 
persoa they happen to meet, and 
immediately after see him saluting 
their taylor, their baker, their bar-* 
ber, or any other tradesman they 
may perhaps^employ I Bowing is a 
mark of respect, or, at least, it is 

Fmerally considered as such. When 
was yet a school-boy, my teacher 
bade me bow to persons in office in 
the church, with the greatest respect 
(clergymen particularly), without 
regarding whether they knew me, 
or not ; " because," said he, " these 
gentlemen must be treated with the 
greatest respect." Now, if it is a 
niark of respect, it should be paid to 
those only whom we do re^>ect) and 
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not to every one indiscriminately* 
Can a person, in the situation of those 
I have mentioned, consider a bow ^ 
a mark of respect, when they see it 
paid to high and low, to rich and 
poor, to plain and gay, to people 
whom nobody know9? Certainly 
^ot : they must consider it as an in- 
sult Those who are acquainted 
with the genteel part of mankind 
will, I betieye, agree with me in 
{Opinion on this subject They will 
probably recollect that, when they 
have b^n walking with good com." 
fianyy they have met with some 
humb|e ' acquaintance, whom they 
have sahited in the usual manner : 
it is immediately a$ked, *' Who is 
that f" Many people will say tlus is 
done to acquire a knowledge of the 
person's name. No such thing. 
Reader, I assure you, the true raeaB«- 
ing of the question may be thus ex- 
pressed s 'f* Who is that man I is he 
a gentleman^ a m^-n of wealthy 
show ?" ficc The answer frequent- 
ly runs thus : " IJe is a tradesman, 
a very worthy fellow, whom I have 
long known, an honest man," &c. 

When they answer in this man- 
ner, it is not done merely to convey 
information for the support of crav- 
ing curiosity, but* to give good rea- 
sons for niotieing him in the same 
manner he would have done any one 
of the prenent comfiany on meeting. 
It would be much better not to no- 
tice them at all, or else in a slighter 
manner ; for can they suppose they 
will meet with a welcome reception 
in good company I tf they pay the 
same attention to these plebeians, as 
they do to their betters, it is absurd 
to expect it Great people have (and 
ought to have) too much regard for 
what is due to their station, to suffer 
such deviations from the rules of po* 
liteness to pass unnoticed ; and peo- 
ple, guilty of such improprieties, 
must not expect to act thus with 
impunity. Jv©; the day will ar- 
rive when it will be signified to them 
that they are no longer desirable 
company for genteel people; that 
they may go and herd with trades- 
men and other low company, such a^ 
they have been accustomed to sa** 
4 
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late. Many an msUfice of this kind 
have I seen ; but these people de- 
fend themselves with great obstina- 
cy, and have the affitmtery to say, 
that their conduct should he that of 
every well-bred man. But they do 
not know what politeness is. It is 
ridiculous to say politeness requires 
Ais practice : every one knows that 
people inhabiting places (not called 
large towns), are less polite and po> 
U&bed than those who have had the 
advantageofa city education. These 
people salute all their acquaintan- 
ces with the greatest civility : is not 
this a sufficient proo^ that the con- 
duct I allude to is improper f To 
state it in another form : politeness 
is the reverse of the want of it ; and, 
as country people are known to want 
politeness, nenceit follows, that those 
who wish to be really polite, should 
let their conduct be exactly the re- 
verse of the country practice. 

There is another argument which 
I wiU oifer in favour of the conduct 
I advocate ; and which, though I 
have not brought it forward first, is 
not the less weighty. Notwithstandr 
ing the boasted politeness of these 
Vfoidd-be well-bred people, if we at- 
tentively observe them, when they 
are walking with good company^ if 
they meet a humble acquaintance, 
they win take every possible means 
to avoid him, by turning aside to 
obserye the curious construction of 
houses, which they have seen and 
observed with attention a hundred 
times ; sometimes the trees appear 
so t)eautiful, that they cannot foH^ear 
gazing on them with rapture; at 
others, they are obliged to listen at- 
tentively to the conversation of the 
company; and, when no better ex- 
pedient is at hand, that fleshy pro- 
jection from the human phiz, vul- 
garly called the nose, must be dean- 
bed of obstructions ; this enables the 
person reduced to this extremity to 
conceal his eyes with his handker- 
chief asT if by accident. But, if all 
these methods prove unavailing, 
and their acquaintance meets them 
in such a manner that they cannot 
avoid it, they will speak to him 
iodeed, but they will immecUately 



Uttsfa, and ose some of those com- 
roon eiqiressions I have mentioned 
above. Now this ought to convince 
them that their practice is {bonded 
on vulgar prinoples ; for, if it is 
right, if it b truly polite, why do 
they blush, and excuse themselves, 
as they are known to do, and resort 
to so many petty expedients, to 
avoid practising their politeness in 
the company of well-bred people? 
It is well known that they feel no he- 
sttadon in speaking to their humble 
friends, when they meet them alone 
and unobserved : they wiU then ad-* 
dress them with the greatest fomi- 
liarity, because they do not fear be- 
ing observed by those who disap- 
prove of their cooduct Men have 
many Httle vices which they are 
willing to confess to themselves, or 
their most intimate friends, while 
they conceal them from the rest of 
tiie world with the utmost care. 

Yoiing people learn what I have 
here denominated true po&tene9% 
with great fecility. I have seen ma- 
ny of them so perfect in the art, 
that they can pass unnoticed those 
who, but a little time before, were 
their intimate companions ; they cao 
meet them in company, pasa a^ 
evening with them, and, if they hap- 
pen to see them the next day, they 
appear as though they could no 
longer recognize them. There are, 
however, not many such proficients ; 
tliere b a sediment of vulgar preju- 
dice, a little taint of open-hearted 
dvility, generally remainmg in the. 
mind, which must ever mfloence 
their conduct, and prevent them 
from ever practising the roles of 
true politeness with a good grace 
and unblushing countenance. 

Those who are more advanced in 
life are mostly incorrigible oflfenders; 
nothing can convince them of the 
impropriety of practising general 
politeness ; they may be frequently 
seen conversing familiarly with tpdte 
a common man^ and afterwards ex- 
pect to be as well received in good 
company as before ; but even those 
who compose good company are not 
willing to aroxnt their seniors by- 
treating them as they merit 
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^ow, taking these things into 
consideration, I have some thoughts 
of establishing a school, where true 
politeness shall be taught in all its 
branches ; among these, bowing and 
tSie attendant compliments will be 
taught with utmost care : the teach* 
er win be careful to give rules, 
founded on attentive observation, 
to show how far the head may be 
lowered in bowing to different peo- 
ple; for instance, the true genteel 
bow for gentlemen, ditto for ladies 
of equal rank and consideration in 
society, ditto for superiors, ditto for 
inferiors of both sexes, the country 
nod, with the proper accentation 
of the homely compliments usual on 
such occasions, the true Dutch nod, 
and a number of et cateraa too tedi* 
Dus to mention, which are neverthe- 
less of the greatest importance : but 
rdo not wish to enlarge any forther 
in this place, as those who are desi« 
rous of learning fiirther particulars 
will please to enquire of the Reflec- 
tor, Na 100,000, ia the city of Ima- 
gination. 

VALVSRDI. 



For the Literary Magazine. 
THE GLEANER. 

NO. I. 

THERE is notlung new under the 
sun, is an opinion as old as Solomon. 
This sentence has frequently been 
passed on literary productions. Ma- 
ny men, in turning over the innume- 
rable works continually issuing from 
the press, are prompted to exclaim, 
** There is nothing new here : this, 
or better than this, on the same sub- 
ject, was written long aga" 

This sentence, like all general and 
indiscriminate assertions, is undoubt- 
edly erroneous. There are certain 
subjects on which every successive 
publication is little more than an 
echo or repetition of former ones. 
This is veiy much the case in his- 
torical performances; in compila- 
tions or systems on the various 
branches ot science: in these we 



continually find the same facts, ex- 
periments, and deductions, repeated 
with very little variation even in the 
phraze or order. But there are many 
other topics on which some diversity^ 
in different writers, is unavoidable. 
The t^erence, indeed, is not al* 
ways in flavour of the last writer ; 
but a difference to some visible ex- 
tent, provided there be not mere 
literal transcription, there inevitably 
must be. 

The literature of a former age I* 
naturally jostled out of the first place 
in popular attention bjr that of the 
present ; hence all termer times 
present, to the common observer, a 
kind of blank or void. It is only by 
taking a large and comprehensive 
view that we are enabled to disco- 
ver that the literature of some for- 
mer periods was quite as abundant 
and diversified, and, in many re- 
spects, much more solid and valua- 
ble, than that of our own time. 
England, for example, has been a 
writing and publishing nation for at 
least three centuries. If we divide 
these three hundred years into six: 
e^ual portions, and inspect with ju- 
dicious eyes, aided by ample libra- 
ries, the literary productions of 
each period, we shall not be able to 
decide, as easily as superficial ob- 
servers imagine, to which of these 
periods the palm of superior elo- 
quence and wisdom belongs, much, 
less shall we be disposed to give tlus 
preference to our own age. 

There cannot, in my opinion, be a 
more usefol task than to select, and 
place in a new, inviting, and acces- 
sible form, the valuable matter to be 
found in writers who may be deemed 
obsolete, whose works have not, for a 
long time, and probably never again 
will be honoured with a new edition. 
In such an undertaking, the great 
end of novelty is as e&ctuallv an- 
swered as if every individual sen- 
tence or sentiment was minted in 
the compiler's own bi*ain. Wha^ 
was said two hundred years ago ia 
generally as absolutely new to com- 
mon readers as what was never be- 
fore said. This scheme has the ad- 
ditional advantage of being a sort of 
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tribute doe to merit. It is mere jus- 
lice, not only to the living reader, 
but to the dead author. 

This task, however, is extremely 
arduous, nor is it, by any means, my 
intention to perform it ; I mean only 
to gather into this heap the few va- 
luable ears which others have ne- 
glected, which lie scattered in those 
darksome comers and untrodden 
paths where my feet may occasion- 
ally and accidentally wander. I have 
neither zeal, opportunity, nor perse- 
vferancc enough to make veiy long 
excursions upon the beaten track. 

I met this morning with the fol- 
lowing passages, on the subject of 
education, in an author who wrote 
more than a hundred years aga 
This is one of the topics on which 
more has since been said and pub- 
Fished than on any other ; yet I sus- 
pect, as to plain practical good sense, 
the volummous productions of mo- 
dern times contani nothing equal or 
superior to this : 

" llie design of learning is either 
to render a man an agreeable com- 
panion to himself, and teach him to 
support solitude with pleasure, or, 
if he is not bom' to an estate, to sup- 
ply that defect, and furnish him with 
the means of acquiring one. A per- 
son who applies himself to learning 
with the first view may be said to 
study for ornament, as he who pro- 
poses to himself the second properly 
studies for use. One does it to raise 
himself a fortune, the other to set 
off that which he already possesses. 
But, as the greater part of mankind 
ai*e included in the former class, I 
shall only propose some methods at 
present for the service of such as 
expect to advante themselves In the 
world by their learning : with those 
it should be a maxim, that many 
more estates have been acquired by 
Kttle accomplishments than by ex- 
traordinary ones ; those qualities 
which make the greatest figure in 
tlie eye of the world not being al- 
ways the most useful in themselves, 
or the most advantageous tp their 
owners. 

" The posts which require men 
of shiiiiDg and uncommon parts are 



so few, that many a great genni^ 
goes out of the world without hav- 
mg had an opportunity to exert it- 
self; whereas, persons of ordinary 
endowments meet with occasions 
fitted to their parts and capacities^ 
in the daily occurrences of life. 

" I am acquainted with two per- 
sons, who were foi^crly school-fel- 
lows, and have been good friends 
ever since. One of them was not 
only thought an impenetrable block- 
head at school, but still maintained 
his reputation at college. The other 
was the pride of his roaster, and the 
roost celebrated person in the col? 
lege of which he was a member. 
The roan of ^ius is at present a 
country physician, who, in a circuit 
of twenty miles, can scarcely glean 
bread for himself and hay for his 
horse; while the other, with the 
bare abilities of a common scriven- 
er, has got an estate of above a hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 

" I fancy, from what I have said, 
it will almost appear a doubtful case 
to many a wealthjr man^ whether or 
no he ought to wish his son should 
be a great genius ; but this I am 
sure o^ that nothing is more absurd 
than to give a lad the educadon of 
one, whom nature has not fevoured 
with any particular marks of dis- 
tinction. 

« The fault, therefore, of our com- 
mon schools is, that every boy is 
pushed on to works of genius; 
whereas, it would be far more ad- 
vantageous for the greatest part of 
them to be taught such little prac- 
tical arts and sciences as do not re- 
quire any great share of parts to be 
master of them, and yet may come 
often into play during the course of 
a man's life. 

** There is one particular of use 
in every station of life, and which, 
methinks, every master should teach 
his scholars : I mean the writing of 
English letters. Instead of perplex- 
ing them with Latin epistles, themes, 
atid verses, there might be a punc* 
tual correspondence established be- 
tween two boys, who might act in 
aby imaginary parts of business, or 
be allowed sometimes to give a 
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tange to their own fancies, and com- 
municate to each other whatever 
trifles they thought fit, provided nei- 
ther of them ever fdled, at the ap- 
pointed time, to answer hb corre- 
spondent's letter. 

" The generality of boys would 
find themselves more advantaged by 
this custom, when they come to be 
men, than by all the Greek and La- 
tin their masters can teach them in 
seven or eight years. 

*« The want of it is very visible in 
many learned persons, who, while 
they are admiring the styles of De- 
mosthenes or Cicero, want phrases 
to express themselves on the most 
common occasions. I have seen a 
letter from one of these Latin ora- 
tors, which would have been deserv- 
edly laughed at by a common attor- 
ney. 

*< Accounts and short-hand are 
learned with little pains, and very 
properly come into the number of 
such arts as I have been here re- 
commending. 

" I have hitherto chiefly insisted 
upon these things for such boys as 
do not appear to have any extraor- 
dinary talents, and, consequently, 
are not qualified for the finer parts 
of learning ; yet I might venture to 
assert, that a lad of genius has some- 
times occasion for these little ac- 
quirements, to be, as it were, the 
forerunners of his parts, and to in- 
troduce him into the world. 

^ History is full of examples of 
persons who, though they have had 
the larp;est abilities, have been oblig- 
ed to insinuate themselves into the 
&vour of great men by these trivial 
accomplishments; as the complete 
gentleman, in some of our modem 
comedies, makes his first advances 
to his mistress under the disguise 
-of a painter, or a dancing-master. 

^ The diflference is, that, in a lad 
of genius, these are only so many ac- 
complishments, which, in another, 
are essentials ; the one diverts him- 
self with them, the other works at 
them. In short, I look upon a great 
genius, with these little additions, in 
the same light as I regard the grand 
arignior, who is obligcd> by an ex- 



press command in the Alcoran, to 
learn and practise some handicraft 
trade : though I need not to have 
gone for my instance farther than 
Germany, where several emperors 
have voluntarily done the same thin|^ 
One of them worked in wood; and 1 
have heard there are several handi- 
craft works of his making to be seen 
at Vienna, so neatly turned, that the 
best joiner in Europe might safely 
own them, without any disgrace to 
his profession." 
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THE PLANKT SATURK. 

THERE is not, says Dr. Her- 
schell, any object in the heavens that 
presents us with such a variety of 
extraordinary phenomena as the 
planet Saturn. A magnificent globe, 
encompassed by a stupendous double 
ring ; attended by seven satellites ; 
oniamented with equatorial belts; 
compressed at the poles ; turning on 
its axis ; mutually eclipsing its ring 
and satellites, and eclipsed by them ; 
the most distant of the rings also 
turning on its axis, and the same 
taking* place with the farthest of the 
satellites ; all the parts of the system 
of Saturn occasionally reflecting light 
to each other ; the rings and moons 
illuminating the nights of the Satur- 
nian ; the globes and satellites en- 
lightening the dark parts of the 
rings; and the planet and rings 
throwing back the Sun's beams up- 
on the moons, when they are depriv- 
ed of them at the time of conjunc- 
tion. 

Besides these circumstances, 
which appear to leave hardly any 
room for addition, there is yet ano- 
ther singularity which distinguishes 
the figure of Saturn from that of the 
other planets. It is flattened at the 
poles, but the spheroid that would 
arise from this flattening is modified 
by some other cause, which Her- 
schell supposes to be the attraction of 
the ring. It resembles a parallelo- 
gram, one side of which is the equa* 
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tonal, the other die pdtkt diameter^ 
inth the four corners rounded ofi^ 
so at to leave both the equatorial 
and polar regions flatter than they 
would be in a regular ^>heroidical 
figure. 

By another observation^ in which 
Dr. Herschell had a good opportuni- 
ty of comparing ^tum with Jupiter, 
he found the figure of the two planets 
to be essentially different The flat- 
tening at the |>oles and on the equa- 
tor of Saturn is much greater tnan 
on Jupiter, but the curvature at the 
latitude of from 40o to 48o on Jupiter 
b le^ than on Saturn. 

As the result of another set of ob- 
servations, Dr. H. supposes the lati- 
tude of the greatest curvature to be 
less than 45 degrees. The eye will 
also distinguish the difibrence in the 
three diameters of Saturn. That 
which passes though the points of 
the greatest curvature is the largest, 
the equatorial the next,and the p<dar 
diameter the smallest 
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MISTAKES OF TRANSLATORS 
FROM THE FRENCH. 

ONE of the rarest thii^ in the 
world is a good translation ; not 
from any intrinsic difficulty in the 
work, but from the ignorance and 
n^ligence of those who usually 
undertake it This is particularly 
true of translation from the French, 
because the English and French 
tongues consist almost entirely of the 
same words, a little varied in the 
spelling. To change the spelling of 
the word from French to En^sh 
is usually called translation ; where- 
as, there is frequently a very wide 
difiference between the two words, 
notwithstanding the similitude of 
their orthography. Thus, to give 
one instance out of a thousand, Scar- 
ron's Romance Condgue is rendered 
Condcal Romance: the translator 
thii^ng his whole business lay in 
Vierely new spelling Uie French 



word : but comique meahs not comi^ 
cal^ but dramatic, 

ilierc are a great number of 
words which, having the same deri- 
vation, and almost the same ortho- 
graphy, in French and in English, 
are very liable to be mistaken. I 
have sometimes thought of making 
a list of them, for the use of learn* 
ers and translators, who have not 
the habit of conversation, which 
alone can set them right I shall 
menticHi a few tliat happen to occur 
to me. 

When the late unfortunate Louis 
was reduced to ask fiivours of his 
mean and barbarous tyrants, the 
translators that I have seen uniform- 
ly turn Je demande into ** I de* 
mand ;•* whereas it means ^ I ask,** 
or '' I request" 

The term Jlgure^ understood in 
English of the person, in French 
means the face. 

The words induetrie and " indtzs- 
try," have by no means the same 
sense ; the French word means a 
quality of the mind ; that activity of 
the body which we caU industry has 
no French substantive that I know 
of : an industrious man is called un 
homme laborieux ; she is very in- 
dustrious, eUe est bien laborieuseg 
ttieir industry rather means " inge- 
nuity," « contrivance j"as,ttn cheva* 
Her dHndustrie^ '* one who lives by 
his wits :" a gamester, for example. 
Extravagance^ spelt exactly the 
same in bodi languages, is by no 
means the same word : it is never 
applied by the French to squander- 
ing or expensiveness, but to other 
imprudences. Quelle extravagance! 
« What absurdity I" « what mad- 
ness l*^ Vous exfravaguez ! " You 
rave l" 

The word intrigue is not so li- 
mited in its sense as in English ; a 
person perfectly chaste may be in- 
triguing in their sense of the word. 
If he can make his way in the 
world, and extricate himself from 
difficulties, he is said to be intriguing, 
without incurring the slightest blame. 
Large means " wide," and lar^ 
gear " width,** and not bigness, like 
our " large.'^ 
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Braoe often means ^ good,** but 
gallantry never means " coara^y" 
119 it often does in English. 

Caractercy which we are so apt 
to make << character/' means tern* 
per and disposition, and not reputa- 
tioo. 

I have seen oiler a gorge decou" 
verte translated <^ to so with the 
throat bare/' instead of the bosom^ 
which last, though gorge is literally 
^ throat," is nevertheless the sense 
of the phrase; for I believe the 
strictest puritan never discovered 
any thing indecent in a woman's 
showing her throat ; yet our fair 
pountry women seem to have taken 
a hint from this blunder to cover up 
the latter so carefully, while the 
other is so frequently displayed. 
This mistake reminds me of a 
French translator of English plays, 
who calls " Love's last Shift" Za 
^^smiere Chemise de Pjimour. 



increased four UBses, after whick 
they may be drawn through wire* 
plates without fsirther heating or 
anncaliM^, unless the pieces be very 
thick. Plates of zinc may be made 
bf working it from the ingot or 
piece between rollers, at the tempe- 
rature aforesaid, and those plates 
may be hammensd up into vessels 
for culinary purposes by the samo 
treatment as is applied to other me* 
tals, taking care, when the size or 
form, or other intended requisites 
of the vessels require it, to heat or 
anneal the zinc at proper times 
during the operation, utensils of 
every descripdon may be stamped, 
forged, or wrought, of zinc, in this 
its malleable state ; and when it is 
necessary to unite pieces or plates 
of zinc together, solder is to be used 
consisting of two parts of tin and 
one part of zinc, more or less, a&» 
cordmg to the hardness and fosibili- 
ty required, or common glazier's 
solder may be used with success. 
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HflRE AND UTENSILS OF ZINC. 

ZINC, which has been heretofore 
palled a semi-metal, because it is 
not malleable, and scarcely capable 
of extension, by mechanical means, 
at the ordinary temperature of the 
atmosphere, or at those heats which 
are usually applied in forging or 
extending the nietals called entire 
metals, is capable of being extended 
by hammering, laminating, wire 
drawing, pressing, stamping, &c., 
provid^ the zinc be kept during 
these operations at or about a cer* 
tain heat. 

By a method lately discovered, 
the zinc is cast into ingots or thick 
plat€», wt^ch, when intended to be 
mechanicfiilly wrought, are to be 
heated in an oven to a temperature 
between 210 and 300 decrees oi 
Fahrenheit For wire, it is most 
Convenient that the zinc be cast into 
cylinders, and these are to be ex- 
tended between ndlers at the above 
temperature, till tbeir lengtlis are 
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FRENCH IMPROVEMENT IN 
WEAVING. 

A PATENT has been lately tak- 
en out in Paris by the SieurDespiau, 
for an improvement in weaving, 
which renders it unnecessary for the 
workman to throw the shuttle with 
his hand. The weaver, when he 
sets his foot on the treadles to open 
the warp, at the same time moves 
two springs, placed on each side of 
the loom, by which the shuttle is 
thrown back at the moment when 
the frame is removed as for as it 
ought to be. His hands therefore 
remain at liberty, and he can pull 
back the fr*ame when he wishes to 
make the texture closer. Experi- 
ments have proved that a weaver 
may work longer, and with much 
less fadgue, at this than at a com- 
mon loom ; that he <m, in twelve 
hours, weave twelve Paris ells of a 
]rard*wide cotton-stuff, whereas, by 
the ordinary flying-shuttle, a ^ood 
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workman can scarcely, in the same 
time, make more than four or six 
eHs. Experiments likewise have 
shown that this improved loom may 
be employed with advantage in the 
xnanumcUire of all kinds of stuflb, 
woollens, blankets, linens, 8ca, and 
that the additions and alterations 
required by ordinary looms will be 
ftUeoded with very little expence ; 
that the constmctioQ of tlie me* 
dianism by which the shuttle is 
thrown is simple, and requires no 
expence to keep it in re^Hiir, and 
may be adapted to all looms of the 
ordinary construction. 

Looms of this construcdon are 
fitted up at Paris, at the expehc^ of 
from eight to ten dollars. 
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rRSSENT TRADE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

THE number of vessels, their 
tonnage, and the number of men and 
boys usually employed in navigating 
them, which belonged to the several 
ports of the Briti£ empire on 'the 
30th September, 1804, was : 

GREA7 BRITAIN. 

JA^«. Tons. Men, 

17,794 3,017,240 134,033 



IRELAND. 

1^1 58,060 5,176 

TBE COLONIES. 

3,670 196,638 15,091 

TOTAL. 

21,r25 3,271,928 154,299 

This number of vessels, great as 
k appears^ is still increasing; th^ 
number of new vessels each year 
considerably exceeding the losses to 
which such an extensive navigation 
must unavoidably be subject. The 
number of vessels built and register* 
ed in the different ports of the Bri- 
tish £m;>ire in the year ending the 



5th January, 1804, was 1403, and 
their tonnage 135,349 tons. 

This number, though hr greater 
than is possessed by any other na- 
tion, would however alone be very 
insufficient to carry on the extensive 
commerce of the country ; we there-* 
fore constantly see the colours 
of all other maritime states fly» 
ing in the British ports, and their 
vessels assist in conveying the pro> 
perty of British merchants to foreign 
shores. The account of the number 
of vessels which entered inwards 
and cleared outwards, including their 
repeated voyages^ from or to all 
parts of the world, during 1804, 
will show the proportion <}f British 
and foreign shipping thus employed < 
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British, 
Fordgn, 



Brit 
For. 



ENGLAND. 

• Shifia, Tom. Men. 

8,173, 1,184,944, 68,571 

3,901 560,195 37,938 



SCOTLAND. 

5,335 
370 



330,443 
47,104 



IRELAND. 



Brit 
Foe. 



7,485 
534 



701,159 
79/78 



14,406 
3,806 



39,669 
5,183 



Brit. 
For. 



Brit 
Foe 



Brit 
For 



CLEARED OUTWARDS. 
ENGLAND. 

Ships. Tons. 
8,756 1,348,796 
3,838 553,367 

SCOTLAND. 

3,375 314,490 
365 34,583 

IRELAND. 

6,093 590,111 
551 7^,971 



Men. 
78,016 
38,478 



15/32 
3,029 



34,169 
5,093 



Thes^ statements show the ex- 
tent and activity of British mercan- 
tile shipping, and imply that the 
quantity and value of the goods 
which they transport must be very 
great The total value cannot t^ 
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Stated very accurately ; for though 
accounts are kept in the inspector- 
general*s office at the custom-houae 
of all |oods exported and imported, 
the intormation they furnish In this 
respect is of little value, except in a 
comparative view, as they are 
formed from fixed rates of the va» 
lue of different commodities settled 
120 years ap;o, and consequently are 
very inapphcable tothe actual value 
at present Some idea may be 
formed of the under valuation of the 
imports from those of the East India 
company, taking the account of their 
sales as the importation^ The me- 
dium value of the sales, on an ave- 
rage of the three years preceding 
March, 1796, was 6,100,000, whereas 
the medium value, by the ac- 
counts of the inspector-general, was 
4,572,000. Since that period the 
imports of the East India company 
have considerably increased, and the 
diflRsrence between their sale-prices 
and the custom-house value is rather 
greaterthan was thqs stated. These 
accounts, however unsatisi^ctory in 
many respects, are the only grounds 
on which we can compute the total 
value of the merchandize imported. 
This appears to have been as foh* 
lows; 



In 1800, 
1801, 
1802, 
1803, 



£. 30,570,605 
32,795,557 
31,442,318 
27,992,464 



The exports are likewise greatly 
undervalued, except in a very few 
articles, of which coffee is the most 
considerable. This is valued at 14/. 
10». per cwt.j and being a commodi- 
ty of which a large quantity comes 
to Britain annually for exportation 
to the continent, the total value of 
the exports in the custom-house ac- 
counts, though certainly not increas- 
ed thereby to near its actual 
amount, is rendered somewhat 
greater than it would have appear- 
ed in proportion to the rates fixed 
for other articles, or even if this 
commodity was rated at its current 
price. In the following account, 
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therefore, o^ee is reduced as nearly 
to its real value in each year as 
could be ascertained, the other ar- 
ticles remaining as in the estabUsh- 
ed book of rates. 

TOTAL OFFICIAL VALUE OF THE 
EXPORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 



1800, 


£. 38,120,120 


1801, 


37,786,856 


1802, 


41,411,966 


J803, 


31,578,495 


1804, 


34,449,865 



About two-thirds of these totals 
consist of British produce and ma- 
nufactures, being the part in which 
chiefly the value is under-rated. 
The real value of this part b howi- 
ever now sufficiently known. Since 
1798, the exporter, have been re- 
quired to declare the real value of 
all British manu£ictures exported, 
in conseqt^ence oi which it appears 
that the amount of this part of tlie 
exports in 1803, which by the official 
rates appeared to be 22,252,027/., 
was, in &ct, 40,100,870^ ; and the 
amount in 1804, which appeared 
to be 23,934,291/., was, m fact. 
40,349,642/, 
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REXARKS OV THE GRECIAN ORA- 
TOR ISOCRATES. 

By the Abbh jimaud, 

ISOCRATES was bom at Athens 
in the 86th Olympiad, five years be- 
fore the Peloponnesian war. At au 
early age he t>egan to study philoso- 
phy and riietoric under Gorgias, 
Prodicus, and Tiaeas, whose doc- 
trines and eloquence ab^t thb pe- 
riod astooished all Greece. It is 
affirmed that he also was a disciple 
of the celebrated orator Therame- 
nes, whom the thirty tyrants caused 
to be put to death because he far 
5 
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vcured the popular cause. He pas» 
sio]:ar( h i^ ed j^U'ry ; and the de- 
siic o. ".isiuiguibhing himself, and of 
beai ii ;z a pail in ilie public admi- 
niitra'jon, atiinoated all his proceed- 
ings. In order to this end, besides 
pa«-bessing information and a turn 
lor business, it was necessary to ex- 
cel in eloquence ; but nature hav- 
ing denied him both voice and self- 
command, without which it is im- 
posb4ble to sway the multitude, he 
directed his efforts to composition. 
In the first place, he proposed to 
pve to eloquence more of force and 
majesty, by breaking down the tram- 
mels which a contracted and ridi- 
culous philosophy had thrown around 
it He abandoned those vain sub« 
tilties in which the sophists lost 
themselves, as well as those sublime 
obscurities in which they were so 
fond of being enveloped. He con- 
fined himself to interesting ques- 
tions, such as appeared to him cal- 
culated to render his country happy 
and his fellow-citizens virtuous. His 
talents corresponded with tlie gran- 
deur of his views. Youth flocked 
from all parts to be his pupils, and 
to form themselves on his lessons. 
Some of them afterwaixls became 
orators, some great statesmen, and 
others polished and profound histo- 
lians. He died loaded with glory 
and wealth at the age of ninety 
years, a few days previous to the 
battle of Chxronea. 

In the orations of Isocrates every 
vord lias its place ; his diction is 
pure ; and no obscure or obsolete 
phrase disfigures his style ; but it is 
seldom lively, rapid, and vehement ; 
it is various and splendid, but hard- 
ly ever simple and natural What- 
ever obstructs a smooth pronuncia- 
tion, Isocrates rejects; he studies 
above all to measure and round his 
periods, and to give them a cadence 
like that of verse. All his discour- 
ses i^re delightful to peruse, and 
well adapted for panegyric, but are 
unfit for the turbulent proceedings 
of the bar, and the tumult attending 
popular harangues. The tribune 
and the bar require vehemence and 



passion, which do not comport w|^ 
nicely -measured periods. 

All is systematic in the style of 
Isocrates ; words answer to words, 
roemi}ersto members, and phrases 
to phrases ; we even meet with 
chiming terminations. This artifi- 
cialness* if too frequent and too ma- 
nifest) ofifends the ear, and obscures 
the sense. 

Magnificence of style, according 
to Theophrastus, is derived from 
three sources : choice of words, the 
happy arrangement of them, and 
the ima^ry which enlivens the 
whole. Isocrates chose well his 
words, but there is too much affecta- 
tion in his arrangement ; his figures 
are either too far-fetched, or discor- 
dant, or extravagant, so that be be- 
comes cold and mannered g besides, 
in order the better to tune his style, 
andfr<me his periods with nicety, 
he makes use of inefficient wordsi 
and uonece^arily lengthens out his 
discourses. 

We are far from asserting that 
tliese faults deform all his writings ; 
his composition is sometimes simple 
and natural ; he properly separates 
its members, and disposes of them 
neatly ; but in general he is too 
much the slave of full and rounded 
periods ; and the elegance which he 
affects too often degenerates into re- 
dundancy. In fine, if the style of 
Isocrates be wanting in the natural 
and the ^mple, it must be owned 
that it displays magnificence and 
^andeur; its construction is suti- 
lime, and of a character almost 
more titan ^uman. We may Com* 
pare his spanner to that of Phidias, 
whose chisel sent forth heroic and 
divine forms of such superior dig- 
nity. 

With respect to invention and 
disposition, Isocrates excels in both ; 
he varies his subject with admirable 
art, and guards against languor by 
an infinity of episodes, all naturally 
introduced. But what renders him 
for ever deserving of prsuse is tlie 
choice of his subjects, always noble, 
alwa) s grand, always directed to the 
public good^ He didroot propose 
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mctely to embellish the art of 
speech, but he was desirous to com- 
plete the mind, to teach his disciples 
to govern their families and their 
country. 

All his discourses inculcate vir- 
tuous and patriotic sentiments.— 
While speaking respecting those of 
his ancestors who broke the chains 
- of Greece, he does not confine him- 
self to admire their force and cou- 
rage, but dwells particularly on the 
elevation of their minds, the purity 
of their sentiments, their ardent 
thirst for glory, and at the same 
time their extraordinary modera- 
tion. They uniformly sacrificed 
their own intei^ests to the public 
weal. Acconling to them, happiness 
consisted not in opulence, but in the 
consciousness of having performed 
virtuous actions. In their opinion 
they left their children ample wealth 
if they bequeathed to them the 
esteem and consideration of the 
public; an honourable death ap- 
' peared in their eyes preferable to 
an tnglonoQs obscurity. Instead of 
extending and multiplying the laws, 
they were constantly on the watch 
least any citi2en might deviate from 
the institutions of their ancestors. 
They seemed to vie with each other 
who should render the greatest ser- 
vice to his country. It was by con- 
ierring favours, and not by the ter- 
ror of their arms, that they retain- 
ed their allies. Friends of virtue, 
their word was held more inviolable 
than the most sacred oaths at the 
present day. Firm and uniform in 
their conduct, tli^y fulfilled their 
engagements with greater regulari- 
ty than if they had been compelled 
to perform them. Compassionate 
and humune, they treated the weak 
as if they wished that those who 
were stronger than themselves might 
treat them in like manner. In 
short, while strongly devoted to the 
government under which they liv- 
ed, they never ceased to regard all 
Greece as their common country. 

•• The duty of a general, so pow- 
erffil as yourself (said he, address- 
ing himself to Philip), ought to be 



directed to heal, and not to foment 
disputes ; renounce a conduct which 
is unworthy of a great mind ; ag- 
grandize Greece, instead of en- 
deavouring to divide it ; assume 
magnanimity to undertake enter- 
prizes, which, if successful, must 
exalt you above the most renowned 
generals, and, if unsuccessful, must 
secure for you the good opinion of 
all Greece ; a glory infinitely sur- 
passing that of men who sack cities 
and subjugate empires.** 

In his orations he resolutely enters 
into a disputation respecting the 
form of the government ; he desires 
the Athenians to recollect the insti- 
tutions of Solon and Clisthenea. 
" According to these legislators 
(observed he^, liberty consists in the 
execution of the laws,- and not in 
holding up magistrates to contempt 
They entrusted not any of the em- 
ployments in the state to unprinci- 
pled, but to virtuous characters, be- 
ing aware that the citizens in gene- 
ral would model their conduct by 
that of its chiefs. None of your an- 
cestors (continued he) ever enrich- 
ed themselves by the spoliation of 
the public purse ; they chose rather 
to sacrifice their own patrimony to 
the general good of the republic. 
Their efforts were directed not so 
much to' punish, as, by the employ- 
ment of wise measures, . to prevent 
the commission of crimes. ITiey 
believed thai supreme authority be- 
longs only to the state, and that no- 
thing prohibited by the laws ought 
to be tolerated in private indivi- 
duals." 

How great is the address which 
he employs in his oration to the La- 
cedemonians, to animate their cou- 
rage, and to exhort them to reject 
the insolent demands of the The- 
bans I After analyzing the principal 
discourses of Isocrates, Dionysius 
Halicaraassensis considers the elo- 
cution of this celebrated orator, and 
informs us Philonicus compared him 
to a painter who.' in his pictures 
gave to the figures the same atti- 
tudes and the same drapery. 

L. 
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THE CHARACTER ANB PRIVATE 
LIFE OF MR. NRCEER, WRIT- 
TEN BT HIS DAUGHTER) MA- 
DAME DB STAEL. 

Concluded from fiage 128. 

MIRABEAU and his adherents, 
the very evening of the day on 
ivhich my £ather returned to the 
Hotel de Ville, laboured to destroy 
his popularity ; they overwhelmed 
him with venom in the journals, in 
libellous pamphlets; in fine, they 
laid siege to his reputation : and who 
does not know that, since the dis- 
covery of printing, there is a terri- 
ble engine in the hands of powerful 
men, which, like all the other en- 
gines of society, demands order and 
liberty, not to confound, or not to 
stifle every thing. 

In spite of the enemies who sur- 
rounded him, Mr. Necker did still 
some partial good: the remains of 
his popularity were still the means of 
his saving some threatened lives : he 
infused into the royal authority a Ian* 
guage which still sustained appear- 
ances : but a double virtue doubly di- 
minished his power ; the court per- 
ceiving his popularity decline adher*> 
ed so much the less to his counsels, and 
the popular party, knowing that his 
credit declined at court, no longer 
dreaded his influence. His strei^th 
with the court consisted in his popula- 
rity, and he lost this popularity in de- 
foiuting the court His credit with the 
court would have given him an influ- 
ence over the popular party, and he 
did not obtain this credit because he 
had at first supported the popular 
party against the court. This cir- 
cumstance however should prove no 
discouragement in morals. My fa- 
ther, it has been seen in his works, 
admitted no doubt of the fidelity of 
this p;uide, although it did not ena- 
ble him to triumph over his enemies. 
If success were the end of man's ex- 
istence, there would be no virtue; 
calculation would take its place. 
It is therefore to be believed that 
great sacrifices are imposed on deli- 



cate consciences, for an nnknowtt and 
distant end. Cato, when he perish- 
ed at Utica, did not rescue the liber- 
ty of Rome ; but he has consecrated 
in all ages a noble idea by a great 
sacrifice. Who knows whether Mr. 
Necker, in becoming the mar^ of 
a union of morals with politics, have 
not given more force to this opinion 
by his genius, than he has deprived 
it of by his reverses of fortune. 

In 1790, of all years the roost 
painfiil to my fiither, he saw his 
hopes, his projects, the remem- 
brance of the past, the recompense 
he derived from the world's opmion, 
all that formed his destiny, unk be- 
fore him ; and nevertheless he never 
deviated a moment from his road of 
generositjr. A member of the com- 
mittee of finance published a book 
called « The Red Book," which 
ought not to have been made public^ 
as it contained the secret expences 
of the king. Mr. Necker undertook 
the defence of this book, in which 
there was not a single article which 
related to his administration, and 
almost all of them to that of his op* 
ponent, Mr. de Calonne. Among 
other thin|;s were some gifis to the 
French pnnces, then banidied from 
France, and who had shown them- 
selves abroad very inimical to Mr. 
Necker. He only evinced more so- 
licitude in justifying those |;ifts, and 
made use of all those dehcate ex^^ 
pressions which so nobly convey a 
ren)ect for misfortune. My father's 
soul had no tincture of resentment : 
too gentie to hate, too proud to tlunk 
itself insulted ! 

A decree was agitated to suppress 
tities. Mr. Necker warmly insisted 
that the king should refuse it his 
sanction, and he published a tract 
on the subject of this decree, at the 
moment when the enthusiasm for 
equality was most prevalent It was 
not tities in general, but the utility 
of tities in a monarchy, which was 
analyzed in this tract It ill suits me 
to expatiate here on the philosophic 
motives which often induced my 
fother to embrace opinions, that 
mjght be considered as antiphiloso- 
phi^: neither does it belong to my 
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slabjtct at present to point out that 
admirable union of contrasted quali- 
ties, or rather that enlarged mind, 
which rendered him the true friend 
of liberal institutions, and the most 
able advocate of the fixed barriers 
which should limit these institutions ; 
but when I come to publish the 
works of my fatlier, I shall annex a 
collection of all the memoirs he fur- 
nished the king and national assem- 
bly during the last filteen months of 
his administration ; and I can confi- 
dently promise that these memoirs 
prove that there exists no injustice 
towards the oppressed, no &ult in 
political institutions, which he did 
not first pdnt out, and which has 
not since been acknowledged. 

But could the harmonious voice of 
an eloquence as fiill of argument as 
of sensibility be heard at the mo- 
ment when every political passion 
was roused, when hope and fear had 
douUed the activity of every man's 
character, and when this great king- 
dom of France was become for true 
enthusiasts the most extensive field 
for the exercise of the imagination, 
and for ambitious projectors the 
richest domain which an avidity of 
wealth or power ever shared ? 

My father's house was threaten- 
ed: my mother trembled for his 
life : and as he had no fiirther means 
of being useful, he retired in 1790, 
producing at the same time a Me- 
moir on Assignats, in which he sut- 
ed every thing which has happened 
since. But even in predicting with 
certainty the ruin of the creditors of 
the state, he left his two millions as 
a deposit in the royal treasury. He 
possessed, however, a security (6on) 
from the king, authorising him to 
withdraw them whenever he chose, 
and as minister of finance he had 
more fstdlity than any other man to 
pay himselt what was due to him. 
Some persons have deemed this last 
act of generosity somewhat blamea- 
ble ; and so it might be esteemed, if 
it were not considered that my father 
wished to leave a pledge of his ad- 
minbtration, and not detach his fiite 
altogether from that of France ; and 
besides, although he had every r^ 



son to believe that the interest would 
be paid in paper money, he could not 
think it possible that the principal of 
a debt so sacred could be sequester- 
ed, even in the midst of the most 
violent political agitations. 

In returning to Switzerland, 
through Basle, my father was ar- 
rested at Arcy-sur-Aube,and his life 
was threatened at Vesout, owing to 
the popular suspicions which the 
libels against him had excited. He 
was accused of having betrayed the 
interests of the people, of having 
joined the emigrant party, who as- 
suredly had not shown themselves 
his friends. It was thus he retraced 
the very route which, fifteen months 
before, he had paseed so trium- 
phantly. Cruel vicissitude, that 
might have soured the firmest soul, 
but which an unsullied conscience 
could support with resignation ! 

At length he arrived at his seat 
at Coppet. It is now fourteen years 
ago, and I followed him soon after. 
I found him sad, thoughtful, but 
without one sentiment of g^alL One 
day he was conversing with me about 
the deputies of the city of Tours, 
who had lodged with him some 
months during the federation, and 
he said to me, " A year ago this city 
bore me much good-will : perhaps it 
is not yet destroyed: perhaps in this 
part of France they love me still I*' 
It is necessary to have been ac- 
quainted with him, it is necessary to 
have known how noble and elevated 
were his looks, how gentle and con- 
genial with his words was the tone 
of his voice, to form an idea of the 
effect of them on a heart that so pas- 
sionately loved him. The moments 
were rare when he unfolded his most 
inmost heart. His habitual manner 
was dignified and restrained, parti- 
cularly in what related to himself: 
he luul that reserve which is the 
chief characteristic of profound im- 
pressions. It was this period of his 
arrival at Coppet wiiich commenced 
that admirable life of solitude and 
resignation, by which he acquired 
the esteem even of his enemies. It 
was there that he composed those 
works on the various political siiua- 
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lions of France which have succes- 
sively obtained the approbation of 
all those whose opinions were over- 
powered, and the blame of all those 
whose opinions were victorious. It 
was in this retreat that he displayed 
a celestial mind, a character every 
day more pure, more noble, more 
rebned. It was there that he im- 
pressed on the hearts of all who saw 
him a sentiment which the^ must all 
preserve to the end of their lives. 

In writing the political life of my 
fether, I shall endeavour to examme 
the character and cbiect of his writ- 
ings; and as some of them relate to 
the circumstances of the moment, 
perhaps I may one day abstract the 
general ideas, in order to form a 
body of political doctrine, which may 
perpetuate his name. I am sure that 
even among the admirers of Mr. 
Keeker there are some who will be 
struck with fresh instances of his 
genius, thus detached from their con- 
nection ^ith the events of the day, 
for he was forced to employ much 
of his resources to struggle with pass- 
ing events; and it will be curious to 
extract from his works maxims that 
may serve for ages. 

The only work of Mr. Necker*s, 
printed during his retreat, which 
has no rehition to political subjects, 
is his Course of Relif;ious Morality. 
Some have been displeased with 
this book, divided into discourses, 
or rather sermons. Still I think this 
form peculiarly adapted to the end 
proposed by my Neither. It conveys 
a fidl idea of tiie efiect tiiat may be 
produced in our religion by the elo- 
quence of the pulpit, and of the spi- 
rit of which it is susceptible. The 
recurrence of beautiful thoughts, of 
the most original and poetical ex- 
pressions of the holy scriptures, im- 
parts an interest to these discourses 
which single discourses never could 
produce. What beauties of style, of 
thought, of sentiment, does not this 
work exhibit 1 What profound 
knowledge of human nature in its 
strength and in iu weakness, of that 
stormy and passionate nature whi^ 
characterizes all tiiose whose afiec- 
Uons,' misfortunes, or talents, snatch 



tiiem from the slumber of the lotd, 
and from the vulgar course of a mere 
physical existence ! What sublime 
indulgence from tiie most austere 
purity I What consolations for 
every grief, save one, for which I 
seek in vain for solace, even from 
his admirable genius. There is no 
social affection, no situation of hu- 
man life, youth, age, adversity, glo- 
r^, public and private duties, no one 
situation of which he has not treated 
intimately and truly. But to under* 
stand him, it is necessary to have 
been a sufierer. 

Wliat is roost strilung, in the 
works of Mr. Necker, b the incre- 
dib|ie variety of ulent they display. 
Voltaire stands alone in the literary 
world for the diversity of his geni- 
us: Mr. Necker, I think, stands 
alone for the universality of hit 
faculties. The blending and har- 
mony of contrasts is what consti- 
tutes in the universe, as in manj 
the most perfect beauty. Delicacy 
and comprehensiveness, gaiety of 
wit and tenderness of heart, energy 
and i^efinement, precision and fkncy, 
ekrvation of thought and originality 
of expression : all these qualities, 
without the defects that usually ac- 
company them, are to be found in 
the writings of Mr. Necker. There 
is every where strength under due 
controul, a spirit of analysis which 
never decomposes sentiment, and 
separates causes without damping a 
single generous impulse, or enfee- 
bling a single emotion of the heart. 
In ranging the world of fancy, he is 
never found in opposition to experi- 
ence or to reason ; he elevates, but 
he never bewilders. The minister 
and the poet unite in him by sub- 
lime but natural ties ; by that com- 
prehenmon of intellect which em-' 
braces all things ; by that well or- 
dered habit of mind which always 
sustains his g^reatness. 

That work of my fjeither, which I 
now publish, con^sts of detached 
tliooghts and separatie pieces on va- 
rious subjects. Some of them have 
been written at different periods, 
but the greater part of them were 
coifpoaed this wmter. I have sup- 
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pressed a very few of them, which 
|)erhaps related too closely to politi- 
cal subjects. None^of his worlu, I 
think) can g^ve a better idea of him- 
sell There is an astonishing saga- 
city in his reflections on the human 
heart, and a remarkable comic 
strength in his observations on soci- 
ety. The same work comprises a 
tract on metaphysics, on the com- 
merce of grain, and on the happi- 
ness oi fools. To treat on these 
three subjects, a head should con- 
tain, if I may so express it, a clue 
of uncommon extent ; and to these 
subjects, of themselves so opposite, 
must be added aU those which are 
treated with a profouhd sensibility, 
and every where with a beauty of 
expression, which paints with an 
equal xharm both freedom and re- 
serve, constraint and independence. 
He intended to increase the number 
o^ these detached thoughts : he had 
made notes on several subjects which 
he had designed to investigate : the 
political career he had passed 
through had led him to confine him- 
self only to matters of administra- 
tion and of high public importance : 
he therefore found a new pleasure 
in exercising himself freely on all 
subjects, and thus summoned in re- 
view before him the observations of 
his life. It is a great misfortune that, 
t^ adapting himself only to public 
contemplation, his unexpected death 
prevented his continuing to open the 
rich stores of his mind. It still con- 
tained treasures which are for ever 
lost; perceptions so refined and so 
yasitf so much honesty, even in his 
wit, a manner of judging systema- 
tically free and exempt from preju- 
dice, a ^^culty of thought which was 
neither bigotted to philosophic me- 
thod nor fettered by received opi- 
nioDs, and which directed itself by 
(ts own elastiQty and strength ; in 
fine, soipething of vastness in its 
glance, which, perhaps, will never 
be found again ; for all men of dis- 
function are governed tty that supe- 
rior quality which ^tinguishes 
them. 

My fiktlier, in his most simple let- 
ters> had not a style ; for hs was t«o 



natural to bestow on letters that sort 
of attention which is necessary to 
form what is properly a style, that 
is to say, a manner implying some- 
thing ci care and stateliness ; but 
he had always that propriety of ex- 
pression which is not, to my think- 
ing, a simple intellectual merit; that 
sort of propriety which supposes a 
kind of celestial temper of mind dic- 
tating every word. When he wish- 
ed, which was rarely the case, to 
make a wrong felt, coming either 
from a nation or an individual, from 
his child, or from his enemy, he ex- 
pressed himself with so much mo- 
deration, with so much delicacy, 
that, if I may judge ^m myself, 
the heart was overwhelmed. What 
he forboi*e to say, appeared with so 
much more force ; and, far from re- 
trenching his words, his omissions 
are naturally added, as well as his 
favours, which he never recalled, 
and his glory, which he seemed to 
forget, only to challenge our a£Eectioa 
and justice*. 

Mr. Necker has been censured 
for too much pomp, and, conse- 
quently, uniformitjr, in his writings. 
This fault, if it exist, will certainly 
not appear in the thoughts which I 
now publish, and which he com- 
posed at his leisure, without any im- 

* I will here cite a passage from one 
of his letters, which will convey some 
idea of this temperance and delicacy ia 
his manner. Some insuigent peasants 
of the Pays de Vaud burnt, two years 
ago, some titles of seignorial property, 
and the government, after this insur- 
rection, required of the proprietors of 
these burnt titles to write ofEcially the 
complaints they had to make against 
tilt rebels. ** 1 have nothing particular 
to say against them ^my father express- 
ed himself) : they behaved with decen- 
cy, their dass considered f/e genre ad- 
mit JV What reflections occur on this 
simple phrase ! The ^;oodnes8 and the 
pride which forbears, m its own cause, 
to accuse even the guilty ; and in that 
phrase k genre admiSf all the censure of 
a just man expressed with grace and 
reserve, which serves as a lesson for 
the weakness of governors, as well as 
for the violence of the governed^ 
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mediate intention of making them 
known. Bot, in the works my fa- 
ther has printed, he still considered 
his character as a public man^ and 
he maintained in them constantly, 
bv habit and by expediency, the dig- 
nity of this character. Still it ap- 
pears to me, that, through all this 
necessary dignity in the writings of 
Mr. Keeker, those ▼arioos kinds of 
ability, which are more distinctly 
seen in his detached thoughts, are 
perceptible. There is no talent, even 
to that of seizing with promptitude 
whatever is ridiculous in men and 
things, which may not easily be dis- 
cerned in his most grave political 
writings. He indulges in this vari- 
ety of style as much as may be, with- 
out impairing his consequence as a 
statesman ; and it did not become 
Mr. Necker to sacrifice this consi- 
deration to the highest literary 
merit 

One of the most remarkable qua- 
lities in Mr. Keeker's style is a per- 
fect harmony. He could not endure 
harsh and abrupt phrases ; and he 
composed no piece of eloquence, 
without i*eading it aloud in his cham- 
ber. Harmony is certainly one of 
the great charms of style. Such is 
the analogy between physical and 
moral natui*e, that all the aflections 
of the soul have a suitable inflection 
of voice, a melody of words, accord- 
ing with the sense of the words 
themselves. The general complex- 
ion of my fother's impressions was a 
noble dignity ; and, in observing the 
harmony of his style, the character 
of this expression will be felt Still 
I believe tliat if he could have 
brought himself to break his phrases 
oftener, to assume sometimes a fk" 
miliar tone, to descend with his read- 
ers occasionally, that tliey might the 
more strongly feci his movements of 
elevation, he would, perhaps, have 
inspired less respect, his style would 
not have been so clasucal, but the 
cMTdioary reader would have felt 
more sensibly the multiplicity of his 
ideas. Some attention is requisiie 
to appreciate with discrimination all 
the instances of neatness, ingenuity,' 
and originality, in the uniform state* 



linen of his style. If Bossuet had 
not been unequal, perhaps his fine 
passages would create less astonish- 
ment The continuity of excellence 
of every kind scarcely ever obtains 
continuity of admiration 

This harmony, replete with mag* 
ntficence, which appears in almost 
all the known works of Mr. Keeker, 
assumes a character entirely differ* 
ent in the novel be wrote, and which 
concludes this collection. He gave a 
loose in this production to his tender 
and susceptible feelings, to a sim- 
plicity which was natural to him, 
and to an eloquence as glowing as it 
is graceful. In the perusal of this 
novel, particularly, the reader will 
perceive the interior of his bosom, 
and the despair occasioned by his 
loss. It is now precisely eighteen 
months ago, when, talking with him 
of romances, and their difficulty, I 
took the liberty of desiring him to 
write one. He told me he thought 
it possible to interest more power- 
fully in depicting conjugal atfectioii 
than any otlier kind of love; we 
talked of an event that had happen- 
ed at Paris, and revived in a jour- 
nal, and^I proposed to him this sob- 
jeet as the most difficult to treat ot 
He accepted it, and some weeks af- 
ter he submitted to me the novel I 
now publish. At this moment, when 
every word irritates my wounds, 
even at this moment its impression 
is not stronger than it was then. It 
evinces a degree of talent to which 
nothing can be added ; and when it 
is considered that this affecting lan- 
guage of love, of passion, of sensi- 
bility,, of delicacy, is the work of a 
man of seventy years of age, of a 
man hackneyed m political events 
the most likely to wither the heart, 
of a man who had been constantly 
occupied in calculations and busi- 
ness ; when it is considered that the 
same name is found at the bottom of 
the Administration of Finance and 
of <^ The Fatal Consequences of a 
Single Fault,^' that the same roan, 
at an advanced age, suddenly dis- 
plays, in addition to his acknow- 
ledged talents, the grace of youth, 
the passion of mature age, an4 an 
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inespresnble delicacy of seatiment, 
which blends at once the freshness 
of first impressions, and the con- 
sciousness of a long and honourable 
letrospect,— 4t appears as if ag;e, at 
leust my father's ag;e, no longer 
seemed the decline of life, but the 
commencement of immortality. I 
protest that in the last years of his 
existence he seemed to have assum- 
ed something celestial in his look and 
in his language. It was this renew- 
al of strengtfi and of sensibility on 
which my hopes were founded. I 
saw in it a new pledge of the dura- 
tion of his life, and heaven seemed 
to descend into his heart by antici- 
paiion. 

It was during the ilbiess of my mo- 
ther, and particularly since her 
death, which took place ten years 
ago, that my father's private charac- 
ter has been most known. It is im- 
possible to convey an idea of his care 
and assiduity during her long illness. 
She had frequently sleepless nights ; 
and in the day-time she would some- 
times sleep witli her head reclined 
upon her husband's arm. I have 
seen him remain motionless for hours 
together, upright, in the same, posi- 
tion, -for fear of awaking her by the 
smallest motion ; and the cares he 
lavished on her were not those which 
virtue only inspires ; they were full 
of tenderness and affection, animat- 
ed by that spark of love which pure 
hearts preserve through the suffer- 
ineB of years. 

My mother was fond of hearing 
music during her illness, and she 
had musicians to come to her every 
evening, that the impression ^ade 
by their sounds might sustain her 
soul in that elevated thought which 
akne ^ves to death an air of melan- 
choly and peace. In the hist hour 
of her life, wind instruments continu- 
ed to play in the chamber adjoining 
her's ; and I cannot express the ef- 
fect of the contrast between the dif- 
ferent expressions of the airs and 
the uniform sentiment of sadness 
that filled the heart at the idea of 
death. Once in the course of her 
sickness the musicians disappunted 
her, and my father desired me to 
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play on the piano-forte. After hav- 
ing executed some pieces, I benn 
to sing the air from Oedipus at Co- 
lonus, by Sacchini, the words of 
which recal the cares of Antigone : 

Elle m'a prodiigu€ tendresse et aes scnns. 
Son zide dans mes maux m'a fait trou- 
ver des charmes, he. 

On hearing it, my fiather shed a 
torrent of tears. I was obliged to 
stop. And I saw him for many hours 
at the feet of his dying wife, aban- 
don himself to that deep, that uncon- 
strained emotion, which evinced no- 
thing of the great man, of the man 
involved in gi^at thoughts and im- 
portant interests, except a heart of 
sensibility, a heart melting with ten- 
derness and affection. 

My mother died. It was not in 
the wildness of despair that a grief 
which was to end cmly with life dis* 
played itself. From the first mo- 
ment my father employed himself in 
executing the last wishes of my mo- 
ther relative to her interment, with 
a presence of mind evindnB; surely 
a more profound sensibility than that 
which would manifest itself only by 
vehement distress ; a sensibility 
which concentrated all its force to 
accomplish all its duties. I enter- 
ed his chamber some hours after the 
death of my mother. His window 
towards Lausanne looked on one of 
the most magnificent prospects of 
die Alps, and they were iUumiuated 
by the beautiful rays of the morning. 
^^ Her spirit, perhaps, is hovering 
there," said he to me, in pdntingto 
a light doud which was flying over 
our heads ; and he was silent Ah ! 
why was he not doomed to utter the 
same words of me ; near him I should 
have felt no terrors of death, so well 
did he represent to me the eflect of 
religion I I beheld him as long as he 
remained on the earth, and now I 
most accomplish alone the last te- 
dious half of my existence. , 

Much has been said of the anxiety 
my mother carried with her to the 
tomb. She had seen frightfol exam- 
ples of predpitate burials when en^ 
paged with the hospitals, and her 
imagination had been struck with 
6 
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them. She wtttf dlways strongly bent 
on hsivihg her ashes united with my 
father's, and her passion for him 
ihade her ardently cling to this in- 
tent. In my opinion, no&Ing of this 
kind should astonish a mind suffi* 
ciently thoughtful to enter into the 
idea of death in the midst of life. 
Men are perhaps in the right, in 
general, to seek in the distraction of 
busmess an oblivion of the human 
destiny ; for its contemplation is re- 
volting to those who know not how 
to live, occupied with vulgar inte- 
rests and common ideas ; but when 
religion, love, or misfortune, fix us 
in solitude, and two beings who love 
each other advance together towards 
the tbmb^ nothing, I own, is more 
natural than that imagination and 
sensibilibr which endeavours to 
smooth the idea of death, and seems 
m some measure to deceive itself as 
to the separation it imposes. 

It is madame Nccker's testamen- 
tary wishes that I explain here. One 
6niy semlment could guide her hus- 
band, which was to fulfil them in all 
things. He did nothing in this re- 
spect either for himself or her which 
she did not dictate. Guardian of 
her totnb for ten years, the interests 
of the moment never distracted 
him from her memory. I possess 
two compositions of my fiither, writ- 
ten fin* himself only, at the time of 
iny mdther's death. In one of them 
he retraces till the motives he has to 
regret her ; and in the other he in- 
terrogates himself on the proofs of 
fiffbction he had given her while she 
]iv^d, in order to combat the incon- 
ceivable apprehension he harboured 
of not havmg been sufficiently mind- 
fill of hfer happiness. He brought 
to his mind every possible circum- 
stance in which he might have tiU 
ffictetl her or made her happy^ and 
soothes or torments himserf accord- 
ing as he is satisfied or not with his 
inward intfentions. He is sbrupuloas 
towards his imagination, as well as 
liis redbUbctitns. His words, his iic- 
tlbns, the wholfe tenor of his life^ 
does.rtot hitisfy him ; he retires into 
the sanctuary of his heart to judge 
of the attention he has expeHenced. 



I know no where, in history or in re« 
mance, a perfection of tenderness to 
be compared with this; These conv 
positions reveal new fiiculdes of the 
heart ; a love pure as that which is 
divine ; agitated as that whidi is 
earthly ; mil of delicacy and pas- 
sion ; raU of remorse where no fiiolttf 
have been committed. 

Undoubtedly my fether preserved 
a constant veneration, a profound at- 
tachment, towards my mother to 
her last hour ; but I have enjoy^ 
some years during which I and my 
children have almost engrossed a- 
roon^ us this exalted man, as per- 
fect m his domestic affections as in 
his most elevated conceptions. He 
wrote to me last winter, ** That he 
felt himself better adapted fiir a pri- 
vate than a public roah, he felt so 
much pleasure in hfs "fomily attach- 
ments r' An that surrounded hhn 
felt the influence of his perfect good- 
ness, beneficence, generosty, wilfihg 
attentions to society ; all had their 
place in his breast, and none were 
neglected. 

When the French entered Swit- 
zerland, my father, tw one of the 
lav.s of the reign m terror, was 
found, although a foreigner (Geneva 
not being then united with France), 
on the list of emigrants. — He had 
been inscribed there in 1793, at the 
time he defended the king, and wil- 
fhlly exposed himself by this action 
to the loss of the whole of his for- 
tune in France. Many persons were 
uneasy at Mr. Necker^ situation at 
Coppet, the first frontier-town that 
the French army #ere to occupy. 
He would not retire, and we re- 
mained in our re^dence, trusting to 
the instructions that the directory 
might have given, and to the per- 
sonal s^timents of the Frendi offi- 
cers. We wei^ not deceived in ei- 
ther of these hopes. The French 
geherals showed my fkther the most 
flattering and grateful regard, and 
the directory unanimoosTy erased 
his name fVom the list— Still there 
Was somb cause of inquietude, at a 
moment when, by the letter of the 
law, every man inscribed on the list 
of emigrants, and found in the terri- 
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toiy ocxQpied by.the French armies, 
vassentenced to sufler death. But 
my father, who exaggerated every 
dagger that coocern^ my mother 
or myself, woi^ld .pot safTer me to 
.make the shadow of an objection to 
,his .resolution of remaining at Cop- 
,pet Curiosity having attracted oqr 
i tenant to the road, we were entire- 
ly, alone at the critical moment of 
the arrival jaf the French m Swit- 
zerlaxud. 

For isome days previous to tl^s, my 
.fatther's first coocem had been to 
.look out among his papers and bum 
all those which might commit ai^y 
persons, even tl^e.eulc^es of which 
be himself was the object. I.wijl 
relate one &ct among a thousand pf 
his punailious delicacy in aU that 
regarded others. A poor fellow ,pf 
Vesc^ni had written to him some 
yearsbefore^when he pas^tedthrou^ 
that town^ disclaiming the wrongs pf 
his fellow-citizens towards him : lie 
.^xprepses, himself with an. eloquent 
.warmth ligaiust those who could t^ 
wanting in respect to the name 9 
Keeker. My father set a .great va- 
lue on this letter, which soothed his 
.painful recollection of Vesoul ; bqt 
fearing that this man might be ex- 
posed if he .were known, he effaced 
his signature with so much care, 
that, on finding this tetter among my 
Other's papers, after his death, I 
was unable to ^Mcorer the name of 
the writer. 

How "many good and generous 
things^ of every description, has bt 
not concealed from me and others, 
vol from intending to suppress them, 
but from fomtun^ to tell them! 
Only a few days smce, I learnt a 
fiew Instance of his delicacy, of a 
nature alto^ther singular, it atten- 
tively considered. He hail let a 
house, at a reasonable rate, near 
Coppet, to a family not very rich : 
when this family left it, a womiin, 
possessed of some fortune, wished to 
hire this house at a lower rate, and 
for that purpose so persecuted him, 
that he consented. But he persuaded 
himself that he ought to restore' to 
the poor family aB that exceeded 
this latter price which they had been 



paying. him, for many years ; and he 
wrote to them to accept of this re* 
stttution, of a nature entirely novels 
To have offered the same sum ia 
pqre generosity would have been an 
action very simple ; but to have 
done so from conscientious scruples, 
is a circumstance in its nature un* 
exampled. 

Mr. Necker had lost, by the re- 
volution in Switzerland, and the se- 
questration of his deposit in France^ 
Uiree-fourths of his fortune; and 
even to his death the world was 
much deceived as to what he pos- 
sessed, because they judged by his 
gifts. In the distribution of his do- 
nations, he was impelled by no per- 
sonal motives ; and even among his 
enemies tie sou^t unfortunate ob- 
jects to relieve. No ostentation ever 
attached to this generosity : no os- 
tentation, but at the same time no 
affectation of mystery. The sim- 
plicity of his character and conduct 
instructed no one in his virtues who 
did not feel them of themselves ; axid 
his moral perfection, like something 
which is at once great and well-pro- 
portioned, disclosed itself only in the 
course of time. He had so much 
sincerity in the whcde of his being, 
that, to study the indications of wliat 
is truly noble and admirable, a writ- 
er could not do better than devote 
himself to examine the actions, man- 
ners, and words of Mr. Necker, the 
strong or gentle expression he made 
use o^ the fitness and weight of what 
he uttered, his emphasis, the lan- 
guage of his physiognomy, in fine, 
all that harmony pf truth, which is 
better felt than described, which the 
meditating mind may analyse on 
seeing it, but which can never be 
imitated without the aid of a simi- 
lar nature. 

My father subjected himself to 
principles rigidly austere in the 
smallest actions of his life no less 
than the greatest; but he had an in- 
dulgence for others, which resulted 
not only from his goodness, but from 
his pertect knowledge of the human 
.heart To his predilection for ta- 
lent, for wit, for imagination, he 
united a perfect good will for those 
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meii not merely occupied with their 
habitual ideas, but from whom he 
could collect any positive informa- 
tion of whatever kind. Sometimes 
he indo]^;ed in pleasantries on those 
about him | but, he had so much 
' mce and sag^ity in hb humour, 
that the trappiest moments of my 
life were those when he made me 
the object of this talent I never 
saw him out of humour, except with 
incapacity* When a man was able 
in any way, in business, in art, or sci- 
ence, or even trade, who had perfect- 
ed himself in any one feculty, rang- 
ed through a circle d ideas, whatever 
was the centre, he was sure of his 
conuderation. Even the mediocrity 
which displeased him he tolerated 
with gentleness, for fear of giving 
pain, a fear with him all-powerful, 
lor he experienced in a supreme de- 
gree the sympathy of pity. Amia- 
ble sentiment! without which we 
roust all fear each other, but most 
admirable in the bosom of a supe- 
rior bein^, when it fells like a dew 
UQ the and surfece of life. 

My father was at once a man the 
most commanding and the least to 
' be dreaded ; a man before whom I 
should most fear to blush, but before 
whom I could with most confidence 
shed tears of repentance; before 
whom I would have justified myself, 
not by demonstration and evidence, 
but in confiding my wrongs to him 
as to the Divinity, in imparting to 
him my inmost thoughts, m pouring 
my soul into his bosom, that he miglit 
restore it to me improved. None, 
I believe, ever inspired confidence 
and respect in the same degree. 
No one. knew better ho-v to encou- 
rage the most pleasing famUiarity, * 
without the smallest sacrifice of that 
simple dignity which checked it 
with a word, if that word became 
necessary. I have seen him sur- 
rounded by my children, inviting to 
his table companions of' their age, 
and so venerable in the midst of his 
goodness, that he imparted a senti- ' 
raent of admiration and tenderness 
by his condescension and even bis 
gaiety. 



It was painful to him to be old. 
His form, which had become clum- 
sy, and which rendered his modoos 
difficult, created in him a tiraidlty 
that diverted him from mixing in 
the world. He got into his carnage 
the moment he was tibserved : he 
only walked when he could not be 
seen. In fine, his imagination loved 
the grace of youth ; and sometimes 
he s^d to me, ^ I dont know wb v I 
am humiliated with the infirmities 
of age, but I feel I am." And it was 
to this sentiment he was indebted for 
being loved as a young man. I be- 
lieve he was the only person in the 
world who could inspire a mixture 
of respect and bterest towards age, 
which formed a feeling entirely new. 
The feebleness of age, combining 
with strength of mind, justness of 
wit, a true appreciation of every 
thing at the moment of separation 
from all the treasures acquired by a 
long train of thought, that sensibility 
always Combining with melancholy 
Jdeas, formed around my fether 
something of the glor^ of futurity, a 
kind of empyreal veil, which oiftea 
made the most moomnil impression 
on me, an impression nevertheless 
of love, an impression that a young 
man might excite, if he were seized 
with a threatening consumption, if a 
gloom hung over bis existence, and 
the feelings he created oppressed 
the heart that sou^t in vam to dis- 
miss them. 

It might be cleaHy seen that my 
'fether partook of all the troubles of 
life, that he opposed no natural im- 
pression of received maxims, or of 
official councils, that he penetrated 
into your bosom to console you, and 
' placed himself exactly in your por- 
tion to judge of your case. Nobody 
experienced more' than I that inge- 
nuous bounty, which made him con- 
ceive the sentiments of another age, 
of another situation than his own, 
I will not only say with justice, bat 
with a partiality against himself 
He resided in a country which was 
not my country, where the sciences 
are infinitely more cultivated than 
literature ; he was sensibly alive to 
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' the misftyrtune which made me ex- 
perience the contention of my tastes, 
between my friends who called me 
tMCk to Frante, and the pain of 
leavmg him even for a few months. 
He took my part against others, 
sometimes against myself, and with 
earnestness, when I now and then 
reproached myself, in not knowing, 
like him, how to support the want 
of that emulation of thought and of 
distioctioQ which doubles life and 
its resources ; he encouraged me in 
my bias towards France ; he che- 
rished the recollections he had left 
there, and endeavoured, to the ut- 
most of his power, to preserve that 
country to my familv. 

I saw him, oh Heaven ! for the 
last time, on that adieu the most ten- 
der, the most fraught with the pros- 
pect of a speedy re<4inion, that our 
blind hopes had ever experienced. 
Mr. Mathieu de Montmorenci, whom 
the highest virtues never divert friVm 
the ddicate attentions of friendship, 
— Mr. de Montmorenci, already so 
respectable, and always generous, 
was then at Coppet with me. He 
saw my fiither employ himself in the 
smallest particulars that related to 
my happiness. He saw him bless 
me: ah! that blessing, which 
Heaven has not confirmed! In 
that absence I was to lose my father, 
brother, friend ; he whom I would 
have chosen as the sole object of my 
afiecdon, had not Heaven created 
me in another generation. 

|*lo one like him has ever impart- 
ed the idea of a guardianship al- 
most supematuraL The character- 
istic of his mind was the art of 
finding resources in almost all diffi- 
culties, and his character was that 
rare combination of prudence and 
activity which provides for every 
thing without compromising any 
thing. During the troubles in 
France, even when I was separated 
from him, I believed myself pre- 
served by him. I never imagined 
any great misfortune could reach 
me. He lived; I was sure he 
would come to my assistance, and 
that his eloquent language and 
venerable ascendancy would have 



snatched me from the recesses of a 
prison, had I been thrown there. 
In writing to him, I almost always 
called him my tutelar angel. It 
was thus that I felt hin influence ; 
and it seemed to me that the re- 
sponsibility of my fate concerned 
him more than myself. I depended 
on him to repair my faults : nothing 
appeared to me without remedy 
during his life. It is only since his 
death that I have really known ter- 
ror, and that I have lost that san- 
guine temper of youth which leans 
on its own strei^fth to obtain all it 
wishes. My strength was his ; my 
confidence was derived from his 
support Does this protecting ge- 
nius still exist around me? Will 
he tell me what to hqpe or fear? 
wail he guide my steps f Will hp 
extend his wings over my children, 
whom he has blest with his dying 
voice ? And can I discern him sun 
ficientiy in my heart to consult him 
and listen to him still ? 

My father allowed me, in his re- 
tirement, to converse with him ma- 
ny hours everv day. I never feared 
to interrupt him, and on all subjects 
I asked his opinion. He composed 
all his works at certain fixed hours 
in the day^ without ever having ne- 

ascted either his business or his 
ends; and when I happened to 
go into his study, even during these 
hours, I was sure of obtaining a look 
which told me it gave him pfoasure. 
O I that look, that paternal welcome, 
I shall never receive it again ! 1 am 
there, in that very study, surr6und- 
ed by objects that belonged to him, 
my whole thought, my whole heart, 
calls on him, but in vain I O I what 
then is that barrier which separates 
the living from those who are no 
more I It must needs be terrible ; 
for a being so good, a being who so 
much loved me, a witness of my 
despair, surely, if it were in his 
power, would come to my assistance. 
One of the great charms of my 
intercourse with my fother was^hb 
lively relish of all the events of lift. 
He was not fond of these con- 
versations which turn merely on 
abstract questions. He had such a 
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«tore of ideas that it was impotsiblc 
to fbrnisb him with any new onea ; 
but as he was paiticukurly to be ad- 
mired for bis acquaintance with the 
human heart, all that tended to de- 
velope the eharacters and pasaioQB 
of men tentibly interested him.-^ 
Nothing wearied him so much an 
general ideas when they were com- 
mon. ^ Yes," aaid he to me once, 
^ I had rather « man came and told 
, ne the simplest fiict, described to 
ine what colour the carnage was he 
hadjust met in the street, than to 
come, like a spark of the day, with 
^ I don't know, sir, whether you are 
of my way of thinking, but it is my 
ofMnion that self-love is the great 
mobile of all our actions,* or any 
other maxim equally hackneyed.'* 
Xhe taste which! knew belonged to 
my &ther for foots and for charac- 
ters, had induced me never to dis- 
tract my attention from these ob- 
jects, and I learnt nothing, I re- 
marked nothing, that I did not 
connect with the idea of relatiag or 
writing it to him. When I was at 
a distance from my father I •still 
lived with him by the pleasure of 
collecting all that could give anima- 
tion to our conversations on tus re- 
turn, or by acquainting him in ad- 
vance with all I knew. He has 
often told me that he desired nothing 
in the world but my recitals, and that 
it was sufficient to send me abroad 
for them, to enjo^ all their amuse- 
ment without fatigue. He listened 
with so much interest, there was so 
much pleasure in telling them to 
him, that I cease to recognize my- 
self, now that my life is arrested, 
and I can no longer give him an ac- 
count of it The greatest events 
have passed before me like sha- 
dows ; his reOections, his thoughts, 
his sentiments could no longer give 
them a bemg in my eyes. 

When I was absent from him he 
was constantly pr^ient to me, not 
only from his interest in all the 
events of lifo, but from his still more 
intimate concern for my fate, and 
that of my children. In my last and 
&ud journey, what precautions did 
he not. devise to protect me and 



my danghtar aganat Jirhathe caUe^ 
the dangers of the road! Hisado- 
rabte letters all contfun lon^ details 
OD this suljject, and sometimes he 
even almost apologised for it, in 
owning that his continual nacasineas 
arose from paternal weakness. J 
was so well acquainted with th^t 
angelic weakness, I enjoyed it with 
so much vduptuoasoeas, that oae 
day near Naumberjs« in Germany, 
in our way to Berlw, my daughter 
and I fell mto the snow, and, whfyi 
we were extricated, I took so great 
a pleasure in relating our adventure 
at Coppet, to see him tremble for 
«s in all that had passed, vexing 
himself with me and those aboi^t 
me. Ah I we are thus beloved only 
hy a fother, by a father in year?, 
.who no. longer believes in the cer- 
tainty of life; our cotemporaries 
are so sanguine, both with respect 
to themselves and us! Deliaous 
protection ! that of a generation 
which precedes us^ Disinterested 
love ! love that makes us feel every 
moment that we are young, that we 
are beloved, that the eanh is still 
our own ! Ah ! when this genera^ 
tion passes away, we feel ooraelvea 
in our turn unsheltered from death, 
and left the forenaost to encounter 
him. 

In the sprin|; of this terrible yeaf 
I was happy m Germany. I had 
recovered a spirit of emulation by 
the residence I had made in a coan- 
try sincere, enlightened, enthusias- 
tiC| and which had deisned to re- 
ceive the daughter of Mr. Necker, 
as if Germany had been the spot 
where he had consecrated his for- 
.tone, his virtues, and his genius. 
In the letters of recommendation 
my fother had given me, he called 
me ^ his only and cherished daugh- 
ter," and noble minds thought well 
of her whom such a man had ho- 
noured with such a name. I know* 
.not whether Providence designed 
that the thunder should reach me 
in the midst of happiness ; but my 
mind, cliilled by bitter ingratitude, 
had been restored, in receiving a 
generous welcome. I had formed 
pUas of works to make known the 
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^rmaf^ littt' at u're ki France ; I had 
doBtoed a world of notes to con- 
vtir«e tirfth my Iktheft to a^ik his ai^ 
irice 00 sttfajecCs of all- descriptions ; 
I had amased myself m calcahainf; 
mimitely on the ahnanack the pre- 
d^ day of my departure ; and my 
my fEither, jesting on my mania ftn* 
d^teSy wrote to me, that, on the 
same dtcfj at the satne tiour, he 
Aodld qui€ Geneva to return and 
wait fc^ me at Coppet. In fine, and 
it is this drtumstanCe that should 
alarm the hunlan destiny, m^ Cither, 
ifn the last of his letters which pre« 
ceded his iHness, wrote to me, <* My 
dtiid, enjoy without inquietude aH 
tile ple asu re you meet with in the 
society of BerHn, for I have not felt 
for a long time past so good a stato 
ofheahh." These words had hilled 
me into a security altogether fo« 
teign to my habitual character. My 
life had never passed so lightly; 
hever was I more completely m* 
tractod from aH those thoughts 
which forerun affliction. On the 
morning of the 18th of April, one of 
my friends placed upon my table at 
Berlin two letters which announced 
the illness of mv father. The coo« 
tier who brought them, the terrible 
intelligence he was charged with, 
was an concealed from me. That 
very moment I set out ; but even 
till I came to Wiemar the idea that 
I had been deceived, the idea that 
he was no more, had not glanced on 
toy mind. When I could no longer 
doubt it, I believe my most cruel 
enemi^ would have pitied what I 
iufibred ; but it is not to obtain pity 
that I say it: in France, particu- 
larly, this sentiment) seems to have 
been long exhausted. I ^ak of 
myself only to assist a true estima* 
tion of him, by the impression he 
madfe on one susceptible of distrac- 
tions, on one who but for him never 
would have plunged so dieeply into 
the abysses of lifb. 

To sav that death would have 
been preferable to the grief I then 
experienced, is to say nothing.-— 
Who has not felt this emotion for a 
ttioxai less calamity ? But I would 



convey en idfea of all that was unique 
hit tiie character of my iUther, and 
in his tnfhience on the happiness of 
otiiers. If I were told, *♦ You shall 
he reduced to the most complete 
poverty, but you shall have your fa- 
ther in his youth as the companion 
of your lifb,** the most delightfol fu» 
tnnty would present itself to my 
imagination ; i should see his Intel- 
Hj^ce re-commendng our fortune; 
his dignity supporting my considera- 
tion ; the variety of his mind pre- 
serving me from the monotony of 
fife, and his ingenuous devotion to 
aH he loved, leading me to discover 
a thousand enjoyments comlMned by 
hope and moderation. If I were 
told, ^ You are going to lose your 
dght; aH that natore which sur- 
rounds you is going to vanish from 
your eyes ; you shall no more see 
your children, but your father will 
be your cotemporaiy ; he will give 
yon his arm; yon wUl hear his 
voice; your fother, who is never 
weary ot misfo^une, whose pity was 
Inexhaustible, who possessed the 
most admirable talent of consoling, 
the most ingenuous solicitude to 
soothe the soul ; your father, to 
whom you opened your whole soul, 
will accompany all your steps ir^ 
life" — ^I should cherish such a lot 
more than independence without 
sdDport. 

My father, in the spring of that 
year, lived at Geneva, surrounded 
oy his friends, and partioilarly by 
his elder brother, vriiom he had al- 
ways esteemed and cherished frooa 
the bottom of his heart ; his nieoei 
my dearest friend, the dsog^ter of the 
celebrated physician of Saussqre, wa^ 
also near him. It was she who, like % 
sistev, replaced me in my absence. 
Madame Necker, of Saussure hat 
had the art of comprising, in the most 
regular circle of domestic life, a iM- 
p^rior mind, and her dispositiaii, 
piractised in every affection, was a 
surety to me that she would have 
hatoned to recal me if my father's 
health had given her any inquietude. 
A violent and rapid cUsorder seized 
him almost at the moment when the 
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physidaiis thought him quite restor- 
ed from some infirmities of the win- 
ter, at the moment when he was 
most enjoying life, when, in all the 
vigour of his intellect and feeling, 
he might for many years have con- 
tinued to make himself illustrious 
by his writings, and directed the 
fate of my children. I have found, 
in the notes which he had written 
for his own use, words full of sere- 
nitv, of hairiness, and tenderness. 
" Seventy," says he, ^ is an agree- 
able age for writing. You have not 
yet lost your powers; envy begins 
to forsake you; and you hear, in 
advance, the soft voice of posterity.** 
^ You are old (says he, somewhere 
else), but full of life in your love for 
your children : must all this be de- 
posited in the bosom of the grave V 
Ah ! he regretted us, and we could 
not retain him ; and when he wrote, 
in one of his thoughts, ^ In losing a 
friend we think only of our own re- 
gret ; ought we not also to think of 
the regret of that friend in parting 
from those he loves !" it seems to 
me that he was still fond of life. Af- 
fections so gentle, and recollections 
so pure, no doubt in all situations 
impart a value to existence ; it is in 
the season of the passions that the 
heart is torn with bitterness. 

Many times, in our conversations, 
my &ther mildly lamented seeing 
his years hasten away. Once he 
said to me, ^* Why am I not your 
brother? — I should protect you 
throughout your life." My God! 
tA a truly feeling heart such reflec- 
tions should bring instant death. 
. It was sometimes a cruel rejec- 
tion to love so ardently a man so 
ipuch dder than yourself, to have no 
power over that invincible necessity 
which is one day to separate you, to 
break the heart against that barrier, 
to feel that he would wish to live for 
you, live to love you, and to be inca- 
pable of snatching from your own 
liosom that life which agitated you, 
that life which devours you, at least 
tp share it with him. 

One of the most surprising won- 
ders in the moral world is that for- 



getfidness of death in which we ail 
exist, that frivolity of sensatioDS 
which makes us float so lightly on 
the waves. I am not astonished 
that susceptible minds, suddenly seiz- 
ed with this idea, should have retired 
to the solitude d[ cknsters, and sur- 
rounded themselves with the most 
gloomy objects, to establish the more 
harmony between their early and 
their later days. Alas! we know 
not in youth, we know not till the 
arrival of some great misfortune, 
what it is to trust to our fote no 
nK>re. ^Not a day do I separate my- 
self from the objects that are left to 
me ; but every noise seems to come 
from that messenger at Berlin who 
changed my destiny for ever ; poe- 
try, music, those inexhaustible sour- 
ces of tender melancholy, painfully 
affect my heart with bitter sooth- 
ings ; I cannot persuade myself that 
he is not present, that my tears will 
not recal him to life ; those deep 
emotions, once so delicious, those 
emotions to whidi I am indebted for 
talent and enthusiasm, only tend to 
restore in my breast the grief whidi 
has been lulled by the common oc- 
cupations of the journey. 

There is a window of my father's 
cabinet at Coppet which looks on 
the wood where he had built the 
tonnb of my mother and his own ; 
from this window an avenue also 
appears, where every time I quitted 
him he came to bid me adieu, and 
to salute me with his white hand* 
kerchief^ which I continued to per- 
ceive at a distance. One of the 
evenings which I passed with him 
hist summer in tlus same cabinet, 
after conversing familiarly for some 
time, I put the question to hin^sel^ 
to him who seemed destined to pre- 
serve me from all that could befial 
m^, even from hb own loss, what 
would become of me if ever it must 
fiEill to m)r lot to endure it I << My 
child,** said he to me, with a foul- 
tering voice, with an emotion that 
was celestial, << God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb." Ah ! the 
storm has not spared me; and it 
was at the moment when I was de«r 
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pflred of mf own coontiy 9 thiat ano- 
iher couDtiy, my paternal seat, be- 
came to me a tomlx 

I shall no doubt be blamed for 
printing iimong the thoughts my &- 
ther Idt behind him tfaMsse which 
contain some enlo^es on myself; 
bat I do not fear to avow that nothing 
on earth aflkrds me so much pride 
as the eulogies bestowed on me by 
my &ther. Far from suppressing 
them, I could have wished to have 
been able to reprint in this collec- 
tion both the note relative to me 
which is annexed to the miscellane* 
ous pieces of my mother, and the 
letters concerning my fete which he 
addressed last year to one of the 
first functionaries of the state. I 
should have had no enemies. I 
should only have met with that 
which was my due, because it was 
what I experienced, good-will, in 
shielding myself with this magnifi- 
cent testimony ; but it is at present 
my xgis, and it s^iall be my safe- 
guard to the ton>b, where we shaH 
one day aU three be united. 

Let who will then indulge this obe 
servation, a mighty pleasant one at 
the brink of the grave, *^ that we 
are a family who praise each other.'* 
Yes, we have loved each other, we 
have fek it necessary to express it, 
and ever disdainin|; to repel the at^- 
tacka of our enemies, to make use 
of our taknta a{;ainst them, we have 
opposed them in common with one 
proud and elevated sentim^t, of 
which I alone am 1^ the sad but 
£uthful repository. 

My father writes in one of his 
notes, ^< What a singular family is 
ours 1** Singular it is, but may it be 
permitted to remahi sa The crowd 
will not press in the road it has 
"^chosen ; and posterity only will pro- 
nounce "Whether my mther did right 
to sacrifice so many immediate ad- 
vantages to the suffirages ci ages. 

He pardcolarly admired the ex- 
pression of St. Augustine, in speak- 
ing of the Divinity, <« Fatien% quia 
etemuii*' patient because etemaL 
Man, fpeble as he is ; man, when he 
has pretensions to glory, to terres- 
trial ijmmortality, ooght to be pa- 
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tient, if he would wish to be eter- 
nal 

My £ather, as it will be seen in 
his reflections, often occupied his 
mind with death. He had' endea« 
voured to render it familiar to his 
imagination ; and perhaps he would 
have talked of it ottener with me, if 
the difference of our ages had not 
made the subject too painful to me. 
But fortunately this word, the diHe* 
rence of our ages, has only a tran* 
sient sense. I sha^l also experience 
those agonies of that death which 
he has felt, and when they are ad- 
v:^ciag on me, he will appear to 
my imagination ; into his ariqas I 
shall prepare to throw myself He 
says, m one of his notes, <* Suppose 
you have seen the crowd which will 
attend your fimeral, and all is said.*' 
Did he figure to himself the pro- 
fbund grief his loss has occasioned f 
and did his penetrating thought fol- 
low the niinutix of the most terrible 
images ? Passing afterwards to those 
mournful ideas, to tiuit delicacy of 
sentiment which no private man, 
much less public man, ever possess- 
ed like htm, he remarks on soAe 
childish word he had heard from 
my daughter, a word the sensibility 
ci which had aflected him, he addsy 
in speaking of her, ^ I wish some 
one would come and bring me news 
of her.'' It is I, my &ther, who will 
be the first to bring you those tidings. 
Ah 1 Providence, who indshes to re- 
tain us sometime on the earth, haa 
done weU to cover with a veil the 
hope of the life to come. If our 
sig^t could disUnguish cleariy the 
opposite bank, who would remain on 
this desolate coast ! 

My father's discn-der soon threw 
him into a delirium. It was then 
that his soul, without any relation to 
exterior objects, displayed itself in 
all its elevation and sensibility. He 
always spoke id religion with affec- 
tion and respect: he supplicated 
with ardour the indulgence and 
mercy of Ood. What are we if 
such a man thought he required for- 
giveness ? He blest his uirei^ chil- 
dren I h^ blest his daughter : plac- 
ing hi^ hand on his heart, he re^ 
7 
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peated sereral times, with all tlie 
beautiful expression of his cottole* 
oance, with all the energy of his 
sou], <^She has lored me dearl)\^ 
Yes, assoredly she has lovc^ yoa 
dearly ! He was very uneasy about 
tny future lot SeTeral times In the 
course of his fever he showed signs 
of ahtrm lest his last work might 
have mjured me ; he pitted me in los- 
ing him. The roost tender thoughts 
engrossed him; his public career, 
his celebrity, were forgotten; his 
affections and his virtues predoinl* 
iMiced in those mom^ts of abase- 
ment when ordinary men evince no» 
thing hut personalities and weaknes* 
ses. 

His will begins in these words ; 
<< I thank the Supreme Being for the 
lot he has given me on earw, and I 
commit wUh confidence my future 
destiny to his g ood n es s and mercy.** 
Thus, in sfrfte of all he had suQered, 
be w^ content with his destiny, 
without pride, and without humility ; 
he must have been sensible it had 
been illustrkxis, and that time would 
consecrate its glory. 

The last words he uttered were 
between God and hhnself. «« Great 
OoA (he exclaimed), receive thy 
servant, who is adVancine with ra- 
i^stepstowards death." His prayer 
has doubtless been heard: Heaven 
has ^voured him, but not his un- 
happy daughter ; she heard not the 
last accents of his voice ; she did 
not support him at this terrible cri- 
sb ; u^ was passing her Ufe in joy 
and peace at the moment he was 



In his discourse on charity he has 
said, ^ How improving, how magni- 
ficent, IS that last moment, when the 
good man, looking back on all his 

K life, can borrow the language of 
and say with truth, *^ I deliver^ 
ed the poor that cried, ami the fe>- 
therless, and him that had none to 
help him. The ble«^ng of b^m that 
was ready to perish came upon me, 
and I caused the widow's heart to 
sing fer joy.** Admirable predicr 
tion, ef his own end I In die same 
discourse be shows, with a sagacity 
St once shrewd and affecting, every 



species of beneSt that may be 0(w> 
ferredon the afflicted,mU tke conso* 
lations that can be oflfbred to the sn^ 
ferings of the souL It is there tfiat 
may t)e seen all the inexhanstible 
resources of a superior mind insptrn 
ed by g oo d nes s . Alas t dees it not 
seem ttiat in Uie fame day, by th^ 
same loss, pity dttcayed and pride 
was idMsad ; nr generous sonb wei% 
delighted to thmk that at the ftiotof 
the Alps a great and good man ap« 
plaude4 their exercises, took psAt 
m their troubles, and by his writmga 
still encouraged the love of monii 
beauty, and uial elevatloQ of soul, a 
chosen and religious joy* which com- 
pensates every other. There Isnow 
an end of this refuge, there is i^ow 
an end of the pleasure of being re- 
compensed by the approbatidn of a 
virtuous man, by those words so 
cordial and so spotlung which m hia 
noble age he addrened to the youing;, 
who were still captivated with proud 
^lioughts. His universal considera-t 
tioo was a powerftd authority for 
the good of aU countries ; and I am 
iiK)t the only one to feel that deatl> 
vrbich leaves desert so vast a space 
in t^ world, where talent and vir* 
tiie still find an abode. 

The world may 9crtalnly have 
seen careers more fbrtmutte, names 
more daazling, ibrtune mart last* 
ing, and success more uniform ; but 
a stmiUr devotion to the French rai<* 
tion, a genius bq virtuous, a charao* 
ter so good, a heart so noble and so 
teivder^ will be seen no more ; nei- 
ther maivki^d nor I shall eter see It 
agaiik 

Ccfi^ty October 25, 1804. 



Far the literary Magazinfi^ 

THE CUIirKSE CRAKACTKK^ 

THE Chinese characters are so 
contrived as to convey to the eye the 
meaning of ideas both simple and 
compound ; but aUusions are made 
not merelv to the general features 
and qualities of nature^ nor to human 
pwssKiis and aftctionS| nor to <ibvi« 
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oHt mdRphon and attqioriea, but to 
local cuatomii, nadoml habits, and 
peculiar traina of thinkinf^ To 
leun the hmgiaage with &ality, a 
man ooght to possess the talent of 
solving riddles and enigmas ; what 
in conversation or in oratorjr roost 
be in8ofleral>le| every character* 
however coropoond, b represented 
only by a monosyllabic soond; con- 
seq^tently the soond fer a compoond 
WOTd has no connection with the 
soonds for the elements of the com- 
poond. Whh us, such words as 
IkoQae-keeper, chidr-man, chamber- 
maid, table-cloth, would be under* 
stood by a foreigner who knew the 
me^injg of the sounds of the com- 
ponent parts : but the Chinese de« 
note the word haMdncM^^ for in- 
stance, by <me monosyllabic sound, 
^\fi>Oj which b compounded of four 
dmnct diaratters, signifying, Mhee. 
a deoMm, yr, one, kooj a mouth, and 
iietif a fnece of cultivaled gtound. 
A man possessing the learning and 
geidus of Aristptk would not neces- 
sarily be able to comprehend that 
the combination of these four sym- 
Ix4s designates hafifiine^^. 

The inhabitants of the southera 
and northern provinces of China do 



pot onderstaod each other in con- 
versation : the soond in Pekin for 
one in Canton expresses tvn. Eve- 
ry province and. Indeed, every dis- 
trict, whose local boundaries are de- 
fined, has a peculiar Salect But 
the written language of China is 
understood by the inhabitants of Ja- 
pan, Tonquin, and Cochin-China : 
though, if pronounced, it b mutually 
unintelligible. 

Hence it appears, that the scheme 
of a philosophical and universal cha- 
racter, which so many Europeaa 
sages have laboured to invent, has 
been introduced and completely es- 
tablished in the east of Asia. Bv a 
universal character is meant such a 
one as will make those intellig^le to 
each other in writing who are not 
so in tfieech. No European could 
expect that the use of such a cha- 
racter would extend beyond the peo- 
ple of Europe and their descenoants 
in both hemispheres, but the Chi- 
nese character is used bv several 
independent nations, and by a por- 
tion of the human race at least twice 
as numerous as the Turks and 
christians in Eorope, and the whites 
in America taken together. 

Xi 



/V the Uterary Magoxme. 

Pktxr PoxTASTxa's Mti/lcatian^Recommendatory 
of the Article AMxaiCAN Lettexs, in the Bdfeton Review. 



Afr. £ditor. 

IN the Monthly Anth<^o^ [a 
word from the Greek, signifying to 
gather Jloweni] and Boston Review, 
for February last, there b an account 
of The American l^ettere^ lately 
published, by a Native of Peonsylva* 
lua ; which displays such uniumal 
talents for ^el^cting the beauHJul^ 
and breathes a spirit so fuuriotic^ 
in a vein of such accurate, and can- 
did criticism ; that I have been in- 
duced to undertake the friendly task 
of comparing, /or the benffii y your 
JReaderMf the Boston CriUc, with the 
Peaasytvanian Tourist. The Man 



of taste will be surprised to find how 
exactly the opinions of the Antholo* 
^ will ecocide with his own. 

The Reviewer begins hb remarks 
with a troth that no one can dispute, 
who \% at all aoouainted with the 
state of American Literature, n^une- 
ly, that M no book was ever less 
^ wanted than the Peimsylvanian^s ;" 
and he justly complains, that ^ his 
« track is so fiunt'^ [^that is, that he 
says so little about himself^ and the 
uMual personalities of vthere he- 
lodged, and what Great Mam hb 
dined with] ^ that we are half the 
^ time out of sight of our guide.'* 
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The perpetual <' Cokiiiibianisms," 
or references to American history, 
American manners, and American 
sccneryi with which the work 
abounds (under the idle apprehen- 
sion that such trite allusions could 
be agreeable to an American Reader, 
or, indeed, to any Reader whatever) 
are reprobated with deserved seve- 
rity. Such (for instance) as where 
" the Pennsylvanian" calls the Black 
Forest, 

< the impenetrable retreat of Gemuui 
Barbarians, in the days of all^onquering 
Rome, as are now the Back-W(xxis of 
America, to the copper-coloured Race, 
whom we, in our turn, call Indian Sa- 
vages.' 

Where he mentions tlie jealous 
watchfulness with wiiich the Swiss 
republics guarded their political in- 
i^titutions from the intervention of 
Foreigners ; and takes^ occasion to 
remark that 

• In Arherica the love of equal free* 
dom has carri^ the liberal Framers of 
ourConstitudons to an opposite extreme. 
The rapid influx of Foreignan (says he) 
admitt^ almost withoot restriction to 
every privilege of Citizenship, may im- 
perceptibly alienate the Public Cotmcils, 
as well as the National manners of our 
peaceful Country.' 

And where he declares that a true 
Son of Columbia will return from 
Foreign Countries, 

* 410 longer apprehensive of serious in* 
jury to the State from FeUow-Citizens, 
of either Party, who alike administer its 
Government, under the check of elec- 
tion, and the pledge of responsibility : 
though he may lament that a change in 
the presidency must displace the Servants 
of the Public, through every grade of 
Administration; and that the test of 
eligibility, with the People themselves, 
is not so much those old-fashioried 
qualifications, plain-sense and infiexibi- 
ble integrity, as the eloquence of a Bar- 
rister, or the zeal of a Partizan. For 
my own part (exclaims our Author) at 
that amalgamating distance, I opM see 
but one spot in my beloved Country — It 
is a dark one— but time and principle 



are wearing it out'— I trust fai God tte 
Advocates for European Despotism wUl 
not much longer be allowed to say» 
** Nothing Is hereditary— 4Mit S hw ' / 
in the American Republk:!'* 

Enough of these ^ Colnmbiati' 
<* isms.*" — ^Yet they are so natural t» 
a Western Traveller, that it is dif- 
ficult perhaps for a JVative Ameri- 
can to avoid thAii-4iowever desira- 
ble it may be. 

« The Cathedral of Bemc," 
says the learned Critic (without 
citing his authority) <* is the most 
^< imposing and solemn Gothic 
^ pile in Europe/' Again (with 
equal accuracy and elegance),* 
" The next objects of grandeur 
<< in Switzeriand to the Alps sur- 
^ round the Lake of the Four 
<< Cantons. Mr. S. has passed 
^* this Lake, and passed it vdth» 
^< out observation. Its borders 
<^ are the extent of the sublimest 
" scenery." 

Mr. S, (it is true) t^r^y mentions 
this sume Lake of the Four Cantons 

in three different places; one of 
which 1 should quote » if it were not 
ratlier iontf for my purpose** 

** Of the polilLcal changes and 

. " oppressions," says the clear- 
si j]; hied Anthologist, or Gatherer 
of the Jio-u'erA of iMeraiure^ '-of 
'< the old states of Milan, Lodi, 
<< Pamuij Modena, Bologna) he 
" says nothing.*' 

And it must be allowed to be 
strictly true that nothing at all 
transpires, upon that head, from the 
superficial Writer of The American 
Letfers, but such obscure hints as 
the following; from which it is 
plain, that no fioHtical ideas can /umt-. 
aibly be collected— even by optics 
more capable of seeing through a 
miU-^stone than those S the pene- 
trating Anthologist 

• See Vol. I. pp. 66 to 71 inckisive 
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* The Duke of Parma is suffered to 
presenre his dominions, whilst all around 
him crouches under the ascendancy of 
France; under favour of his affinity 
to the crown of Spain-»^he tributary 
alky of ia grande I/ation, The con- 
. nectton ia of a degree of consan- 
guinity, commcm in the Royal Families 
of Spain and Portugal ; though forbid- 
den by the canons of the Church. If I 
mistake not, the mixed relationship (for 
I have never studied the genealogy of 
Princes^ineal, or coUateraJ, with pro- 
found attention) the i»esent king mar- 
ried the uster of the present duke; and 
the duke's son— now, 6y the grace of 
Banapartt, king of Etruria, married the 
king's daughter. This is now the only 
port of Italy, north of the Apennines, 
diat wears its old political face— pow- 
ideied with Princes, and patched with 
Priests. Near the town we met four 
monks— -iNg and buriy, taking the air 
in the duke's coach; and the sentinels»- 
who demanded our passports at the gaca, 
were dressed in white (the Bourbon uni- 
form^ and wore their haur in clubs and 
powder, instead of the ioru^culatte crop.' 

• << How cold and stupid must he 
f* be," says the Boston Reviewer, 
and Monthly Anthologist, or Ga- 
therer ^f the JiQVfer% ^Literature 
(I love to give the whole name, 
as the Vicar used to say, when 
speaking of Miss Carolina, Wil- 
helmina, Amelia^^Skeggs *) — 
<< How co)d and stupid must he 
^ be, who has gazed on the figures 
*' of Day and Night, and of mor- 
" ning and evening Twilight [at 
** Florence] not to mention more 
" than their mere names and 
" place ! Who could view these 
(exelaims the indignant Critic 
-—kindling into wrath) without 
*< beholding the splendour of Day, 
** breaking^ from a body of mar- 
**blc? or without feeling his 
" whole soul overshadowed with 
" the thick and impenetrable 
" darkness of Night ? Or v)ho 
(continues the clearsighted An- 
thologist) would not perceive- 

* • Goldsmith— Vicar of Wakefield— 
Sketches of High Life. 



<< his sight was dimmed, and that 
^^ Kght was mysteriously stealing 
" away from every surrounding 
" object, in^ the effect of the fi- 
(( gures of Twilight ? These are 
*' the powers of a genius so bright} 
<^ so mysterious, and so— daili, as 
" that of Michael Angelo !" 

Have patience, gentle Reader, and 
thou Shalt hear how the eflect of 
these impressive object;s has been 
disnftated by the <> cold and stupid" 
p;enius of ^< the Pennsylvanian'* Tour- 
ist 

' Behind the high altar of the Church 
of San Lorenzo, is the costly Mauso- 
leum of the Medicean Princes, which 
remadned unfinished, when the aspiring 
Family became extinct. It is an octa- 
gon of fifty feet diahieter, crovv^ned with 
a dome; the walls of which are lined 
with Sicilian jasper, and richly inlaid 
with precious stones. Upon six of its 
sides are marble sarcophaguses, design- 
ed by the prolific genius of Michael An- 
gelo» two of which are surmounted ^y 
Regal crowns, placed upon cushions of 
red jasper, and studded with transparent 
gems^ Near it is tl|^ O^lia de JPHn^ 
c/]^'--a secluded chapel, designed by the 
same creative pencil, and filled by the 
same various hand, with the tombs of 
Giuliano duke of Kemoiirs, and brother 
of Leo X and Lorenzo duke of Uii>ino, 
on the right and left of the altar. Each 
of them exhibits its princely Occupant, 
in complete armour, sitting, within a 
niche, behind his tomb ; the former ac- 
companied by recumbent figures of Day 
amd Night ; the latter by Day-Break and 
Twilight — ^ideas happily emblematic of 
monumental fame, in wbich*vas in the 
parish register. 



-to he bom and die 



OfjRich and Bxjr makes ail the hutory.* 

" In his letter on Florence," 
says ^his admirable critic (who 
appears to have taken the length 
and breadth of every sentiment 
by a »tofi'Vatch*) « the Author 

• Sterne— Cant of Criticism^-Gar- 
rick's umuuat pauses in the Soliloquy of 
Richaid III. 
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« ^as said little of this intellect* 
« tual prodigy [Michael Angelo], 
« of the bright Galileo," &c— 
^< And he i^iight have done more 
** than merely to mention the name 
<( of Americus Vespucius." 

What says « the Pennsylvanian^ ? 
Why, amobg other cursory remarks, 
which can only occupy the critical 
Reader, while he might pull out his 
time^fiiece^ wadset it to the mwnent^ 

« The Cathednl Churcli, remlrkable 
for the first dome that wu raised 
in Europe, after the decline of the Ro- 
man Empire, was begun in 1394 hy 
Amolfo, the disciple of Cimabue, and 
finished in 1445 by Brunellesco, the con- 
temporary of Michael Angelo. T%t 
Prince of Jrchiteeu is here said to have 
complimented his Fellow Citizen, when 
he was himself employed in swelling the 
hemisphere of St. Peter's, in an I^an 
adage. Come te mm wlo ; meglio de te turn 
pouo \\ will not imitate thee, though I 
cannot excel.]. But this unmerited flat- 
teiy sa^votira too little of the consciQUS 
superiority of g^eniuSr ever to have es- 
caped the Painter of the FrophctB and 
Sibyls of ttie CapeUa SUtim^ The dome 
of Sanxa Maria dd Jxore (for most of 
the CathednJs of Italv aje dedicated to 
the VJi^n) i$ nothiTig more than ;i vi5t 
and gloomy concave, dimly impressed 
with the innumerable figuitsof the Last 
Judgment — trcmbting before the dread- 
ed Tribunal of linal recoinx>en»e5 j while 
I ha Sannum Sannomm, inclosed below 
It from vulgar profanation, swarms alike 
with Equivocal Beatitudes, and Candi- 
dates for Purgatory. Behitid the dingy 
altar is a marble Pittit [the mournful 
Mother weeping over the body of her 
Son] said to be the last work of Mi- 
chael Angelo — at which the soperaTinu- 
ated sculptor was arrested by the hand 
of Death.' * In the Church of San- 
ta Croce, belonging to a convent of Be- 
nedictines, z Gothic edifice, eretted by 
Amolfo, in 1994, are seen » number of 
imereiting monuments ; iiarticuburlf 
those of Galileo-^the precursor of As- 
trononucal truth, and of Michael An« 
gelo Buonarotti, who <Ued at Rome in 
his 89th year, but was here interred, 
by command of the reigning Duke.* 



M The PuuwylYaniaQt^ it it true, 
Bays aomethiog, ia a Dotey about tke 
fiereecution f^f Galileo by the Bigote 
qf hie Age; and he b«^;int a letter 
with meutioiiiDg the wrth-fdaee ^ 
Amerieue Veepudue^ the rehuSed 
Diecauerer <^ the fVestetn Conti' 
nent : but as he presently loses siriit 
of that Hetx) in a << fulsome** effu- 
sion to the memory of << one** Chris- 
topher Columbus^ the Reader will 
spare us the invidious task of ^< troa- 
^ bling*' him with the repetition of 
such ttnmrom;^ rhapsodies ; which, 
must be fiarticularw disgusting to 
^ an American.** ror as the Cri- 
tic obsenres (vith unexamfUed na* 
tUmaUtyJ <^ our author is an Ame^ 
*< rican^ and for tliat reason troublee 
^ hb Countrymen with his Travels.'* 

Lest the epithet ^ one,** appa* 
rently so contemptuous, shonla be 
thought to be unfidrly ciM, from 
the Boston Inspector of American ^ 
Productions, I think it prudent to 
give the expression literally. It oc- 
curs in speaking of the obscure Pro- 
prietor otBush-Hill, and The Wood- 
lands, two Mansion-Houses, whose' 
turrets are not quite out of sight of 
a town called Philadelphia, one of 
which (like the chief seat of the 
Earls of Tilney, near London) is ne- 
glected by the tasteless own«* for 
more favourite retreats ; aha the 
grounds of the other (like the Rc^l 
Gardens at Kew) are open to Yin- 
tors of genteel appearance from' 
morning till night 

^ The Work," says he, « is 
<< dedicated to a Mr. Hamilton, 
<* partly on account of his iibe- 
^* ral application to Horticulture/» 

A Mt, HandUwi^ as a body might 
say, in speaking of eueh pco/Ue^ as 
the QuiMCKTS and the Coddivo- 
TOKs of Massachusetts, the Liv- 

iVGSTOMSandtheVANRKNSSKLA- 

SRS of New York, the Pikckneys 
of Carolina, and the Carrols and 
the Randolphs of Maryland and 
Virginia. Yet, if the Boston Re- 
viewer had ever peeped into the 
History of Pennsylvania, he might 
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iMve come aoroo ■omeiif the diBp» 
ten which make mentkBi of ame 
Jambs Hamiltom, who was twice 
LieBtenant OoverBor, ia the last 
years of the Proprietaries. Tfd$ 
9mme inrignificant Persooafle was 
besides the earliest patron of a Mr. 
West (another JSfatrvc of PemuyU 
vaniaj of whom po99iofy the Re- 
Tiewer may have heard-wzt «omr- 
$vnt President of the Royal Aca- 
demy ; and if he ever tnmed 
cfver the frivolous Acoowit of the 
Adventures of a Printer's Boy, with 
which his Countryman Da. Fa amb* 
LIB has *^ troubled*' the world, he 
may perchance have stumbled 
upon the lucky accident by which 
tfottng Ben ^ a birth in the ship^ 
cabin, on his tint voyaee across 
the Atlantic. It was neither more 
nor lc99 than the detention of a cer* 
tatn Abdbbw Hamilton (tl^ £»• 
ther of the aforemd Jame^ and the 
graad&ther of the mdd MUttrJ^ for 
whose accommodation the cabin 
|iad been engaged, and stores pro* 
vided, to which Franklin {lucky 
dogl)UXih!m\ as the Maid Mdrevf 
(bong a lawytr of little note) was 
sent for, express, after the vesselhad 
dropped down the river, to be re- 
tained in some trifling cause, then 
pending in Pennsvlvania. ^ Partly 
** on account of his liberal api^ka* 
•w tion to Horticulture." — JvbviceM, 
in criticism may think this mi||^t 
have been (at worst) a venial sm, 
in the estimation of afirqfeMed Oa^ 
therer qfjlower^: but the Boston 
Florist had never gathered any, 
himself in such a garden as The 
Woodlands, nor ever heard of any 
body dse that had. — ^How should 
he? Since the Woodland Collection 
of Plants has not been more than 
tlUrty years in forming, and does 
not contain above thr^ thousand 
varieties, at the mostp— whether the 
same be particularised by such vul- 
gar << Indianisms,'' as squashes*- 
and pumpkin»— and caiabatheM ; or 
ramified and graduated, aecundum 
artem^ by 'the " hotch-potch" no- 
luenclature of Professor Libmjbus, 
hioisc;}f, into classes, ^er^ and 



•peoies-^detmykr, or noU'dfcr^ 
in the hocuM pocut vocabulary of 
Scientific Classification* t 

M We arc now," says the An- 
thologist (on the author's arriving 
at Rome) *< in the ancient Capi- 
*< tal of the Workl, and seem for 
^^ ever to have lost our Guide 
<< among mined Temples, and 
^ falling Mcmuments. We some- 
<* times see htm leaning against 
<< a tottering column, and some- 
^< tinies catch himglidingthrough 
^ the broken arches of huge 
*< aqueducts ; and so do we the 
*^ lean and cold-blooded Priest, 
^ and the fat and sweltering Ca- 
*^ puchin. Here again (conti- 
nues the calm Reviewer) is the 
^^ same fuUome inflation of the 
<^ Writer's style, and, because 
^^ his subject is more sublime, he 
^ thinks ho must become more 
^ turgid* It will be too fatiguing 
^ to us, and too uninteresting tq 
^ our readers, to trace the heavy 
<< and Gothic feet of our author, 
<< through the solemn and dark 
^ ruins of Imperial Rome. We 
^ will not profiine its deep gloom, 
^ and awful assemblage of stu- 
^ pendous objects, by here hold- 
<^ ing communion with him* 

« Of St* Peter's he has said 
^ muchy and much incorrectly. 
<^ In his history of it he asserts; 
<< that it was three hiuidre4 years 
^^ in building ; it was but a hun- 
<< dred and sis* Instead of its 
<< being liegun in 1450, in the 

* I say n<^hinff of such el^;ant Am>' 
gikiitiu as toadJsic, or deadly-niglit- 
shade [the Antirrhinmn Lixnria, and 
Atropa Belladonna, of Linmeai] irill 
lest will I perplex my text with such 
unintelligible aouble'meamt^* as Fly- 
trap, or Snap-dragon [me Dionca 
Muscipida, and Antiirlumim majos, of 
the Schools.] 
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^ time of Pope Nicholas fifth, it 
<< was commenced under Julio 
« second, in 1506," &c. ' 

Now these ffre historical inaccu- 
racies, which are not to be denied ; 
for although the foundation might 
have been laid by Nicholas V, the 
celebrated Restorer of Learning in 
Italy (as would, indeed, appear from 
Vasi's Itinerary of Rome) and mo- 
dem Travellers may aver that the 
Sacristy was. finished by the late 
Pope, Pius VI, yet the shell of the 
building was probably run up in lit- 
tle more than a century, as the sa- 
pient Critic (no doubt correctly) ob- 
serves. 

The Antbolngbt havhig vented 
his spleen in the foregoing placid 
remarks, it may 'be deemed some- 
what superfluous in him to t^d : 

** We must now confess, that 
*< we have no sympathy in a sin- 
" gle description of Mr. S. at 
" Borne ;^ and we can remain 
" with him there no longer. He 
<< evidently has a soul, which can 
<* reflect no bfigjuness in the full 
«' splendour pf St? Pejtcr's, and 
" which can feel no melan- 
*f choly in the fading glory of the 
« Coliseum." 

Upon this head I sliall quote no ex- 
amples from the Author (the Critic 
himself has quoted none). Indeed 
the fact musit be so manifest to eve- 
ry impartial Reader (whether of 
the original Revie^Vy or of these my 
corroborative strictures) that it 
would be wasting time to exhibit 
proofs. Yet if any one should re- 
main dissatisfied with the unbiassed 
testimony of the Anthologist, who 
no doubt (according to hfs bounden 
duty) has faithfully reported all tfie 
beauties fie coiUd Jind^ I refer the 
Curious to the first volume of the 
Letters in question— the historical 
'and philological passages of the ser 
cond \ciume having been passed 
over, by the judicious Critic, as un- 



worUiy of any nodce or animadvef- 
sion whatsoever*. 

« He speaks of Tivoli," says 
the learned Reviewer, *^ as if 
*' its peculiarity co'nsisted in its 
** having once been a splendid 
^^ city, and not in the classical 
♦' reniembrance of the sweet rc- 
" tirement of Horace, where he 
<< spent such merry times with 
*' Mscenas ; nor in the splendour 
^' and magnificence of the villas 
** of Lucullus and Adrian." 

In this dngle item I cannot agree 
with the learned Critic, as the Au- 
thor (with all his oversights) cer- 
tainly ouotes the very same dull pas- 
sage ot Horace, which the profound 
Anthologist triumphantly displays, 
as hia own recollection ; and em- 
ploys, besides, I know not how many 
pages, in a description of the villa 
of Adrian, which may be said to be 
tediously minute, liie Boston Aa- 
turalist must have missed wliole 
pages at a time, wl^en scrutinizing 
the HbrtuS'Siccus ot Roman Ruin 

ino doubt) by unintentional mistake, 
shall take him again for my guide, 
where he so pertinently exclaims, 

• For a similar instance of calm inves- 
tigation and acute ^scemment, I refer 
the Reader to the opinions of that re- 
nowned Critic, Mr. John Dennis, in 
hb Treatise upon the Life and Writings 
of Alexander Pope. — «♦ His precepts,** 
says the Sage, ** ave false or trivial, or 
*« both ; his thoughts »e crude and 
'* abortive; his eiqiressions absurd t his 
** numbers harsh and unmusical; his 
** rhimes trivial and common. Instead 
" of majesty, we have something that i^ 
«• very mean ; instead of gravity, some- 
*' thing that is very boyish ; and instead 
*' of perspicuity and lucid order, we 
«• have, but too often, obscurity and 
«• confusion.** Of the Poem called 
Windsor Forest, saith the learned Cri- 
tic : •* It is a wretched rhapsody, impu- 
« dently writ in imitation of the Coop- 
«« er's Hill of Sir John Denham. The 
<* Author of it is obscure. He b am- 
** Siguous— affectcd'-teraerariotts— bsr- 
»« barous." 
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9 We cannot refrain from ex- 
^< trading the following sinkings 
^^ x]|ock-heroic sentiment :" 

* I saw tke sun go down on the 
.cromblmg walls of the vilU of Adrian; 
ana, at ten o'clock at night, aa I sit, in 
a laige room, scantily furnished, and 
hung round with the acrawls of wan- 
dering Travellers, I hear the roar of the 
Anio, and my windows rattle with a 
rising blast, that vthutie* through the 
•hatirtd columm ^the Temple tfVetta. 
It reminds me that I am alone, five thou- 
aand miles from my own fire-side.— • 
The thought is serious— 4t stops my 
rambling pen.' 

• 

The words in italics are unaC" 
fountadfy left out by the accurate 
Anthcdogist; and he commits the 
same cverught in quoting the Au- 
thor upon the then quiet state of 
Vesuvius, omitUng, the conHmuU 
MtbUng of the liquid lava^ which 
produced the sound that exactly re- 
sembled the boiling of a cauldron. 

Ai Qmtroverteri, in vouched texti, leane 

out 
Shremd mordt, mkieh might againtt them 

clear the dauht*. 

Of the Author's description of the 
Coast of Baia the Critic coolly says 
nothing, to leave room {or Jive am* 

Ele quotations of hie ovm^ from the 
■atin Poets, ^*- on these subjects of 
<< pleasant enquiry j^^x to use the 
words of the Anthcrfio^st, which are 
so remarkably adapted to the subli- 
mity of Classical aUusion. 

" Our Author," says the Cri- 
tic (summing up the evidence 
against the Literary Offender, in 
the style of a Recorder of Lon- 
don, passing sentence of death at 
the Old Bailey) ^ does not stand 

* Dr. Donne — Satire II» which is thus 
verufied by Pope : 

** As, in quotation, threwilHvinet leave 

out 
** Those words that would agamst them 

clear the doubt." 
VOL. r. NO. xxxx. 



" charged merely with having 
** violated the laws of writing, 
" he is still more criminal by his 
" forgery of words. This is a 
^^ crime so atrvcioue^ that we can 
" receive no motion fOr the arrest 
^ of judgment, and no petition for 
" the extension of pardon. If 
<< the following are not words of 
<^ his own formation, they are 
" IndianUmSf with which toe are 
" not acquainted : from their 
« iength we should take them for 
<< the names of Indian roots. 
" Swamped, insurrectionary, im- 
<< portunacy, romantically." 

The decisions of to ftrofound It" 
Casuist, of such a learned Judge^ 

A Daniel eome tojudgment/yea, a Daniel/* 

will undoubtedly be confirpaed in the 
High-Court of Public Opinion, with- 
out exception, or appeal I shall 
therefore leave these " atrocious** 
expressions, to su£kr the punish* 
ment, justly, due, to their unfiardon" 
able '•criminality:" though I roust 
say that the terms in- whicff sen- 
tence hath been passed upon them, 
remind me of the lenient charges of 
Chief Justice Jefferies, under the 
merciful Commission that condemn- 
ed and executed the Abettors of 
Monmouth's Rebellion. 

" The laughable application of 
" the following terms," says the 
hitherto phlegmatic Anthologist 
(now assuming a humorotie tone) 
" brings strongly to our mind 
<< the manner of a Quack's pre- 
^' scription : sinister ray, cubiq 

• Shakespeare— Merchant of Ve- 
luce — Shylod to Portia; whenhe awaxds 
him the forfeit of hie bond : 

« A pound of this same Merchant's 

flesh is thine, 
«• The law doth give it, and the Court 

awards it.** 
8 
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<< cottageS) traQs6xed wavcs> Bpl« 
" ral protaberaDceS) raoootooy 
^< of silence, hillocks of the Apen- 
<< nines, rainbow of a navcy inn 
a mitable taste of time." 

These truly ridictdous and un- 
meaning expressions actiially occur 
in the follcAviD^ passages of our Au- 
thor. I shall insert some of them, 
at length ; to remove all doubts of 
my own veracity, and that of a Cri- 
tic in whose sagacious decisions I 
shall rvcr be proud to concur. 

• The Lake of Brientz is not so wide 
as that of Than, betng hemroed in by 
stupendous precipices that dirscrmd al- 
most perpendicalariy to the water's edge, 
and render the navigation of it both dif- 
ficolt and dangerous. Dark cbods had 
already begun to loU round the loftiest 
peaks, and, as ttiey descended along the 
ravines, in whelming tornadoes* the last 
gleam of 8unshine--pale and colourless, 
shot a nmtter ray athwart impending 
horrors. Night dosed upon hs by de- 
grees, 'and we dashed nrom wave to 
wave, in gloomy silence, till the moon 
arose *< in clouded majoty," over the 
eastern ridges, and lighted ns to tiie 
place of our destination.* 

< A Stranger, at his first vbit to St. 
Peter'rf; cursorily glances over the mar- 
ble columns, the brazen gates, and the 
stuccoed arches of the magnificent ves- 
tibule ; impatient to open upon the Mid- 
dle Aisle, six hundred feet long, ^inety 
wide, and a hundred and fifty high. 
But at first sight of the Corinthian Ar- 
cade, glittering in virhite aiid gold, it 
does not strike the disappointed Visitor, 
as very long, very wide, or very high ; 
for neither length, breadth, nor height 
predominate, in the dimensions of this 
peeriess Nave; and he doubts, for a 
moment, whether he yet beholds the 
largest, as weU as the most beamifiil 
Structure that ever was erected by hu* 
man hands. He compares St. Peter's 
to the rival Edifices of London, Milan, 
or Constantinople; and scarcely does 
be suspect his error, till he approaches 
one ot the fonts, and perceives that the 
Cherubs which support them are chubby 
giants. — He looks up again at the re- 
bplendent vault, and discovers that he 
cannot distinctly perceive the variegated 



fiet work of the imrnensf compamnc&ts. 
He turns hb eye across the naifale pave- 
ment, and remarks that he can scarcely 
hear the cfistam footstep, that slowly 
advances on die other side of the Kave. 
— He darts a daace of aaianishinit to- 
waid the golden tribune* at the west 
end of t]^ temple, and if the setting sun 
Humes the brazen Canopy, s up ported 
over the Altar of the Dome, by twisted 
columns, and irradiates the flaming glo^ 
ries that surround die Dove, descending 
on St. Peter's Chair, as he approaches 
the bending radidncft it wiB seem to fly- 
before him, liH tht ramkm ofapauit^ 
shower.* — < On entering, for tro first timei 
this imposing Edifioe^ the eye is too much 
dazzled by the splendour of the Nasve 
to remark its soirounding accompani- 
ments, however commtnanratet and the 
most attentive observer sciwcly desciiBi» 
athwart the vast arcades, the vaulted 
roofs of the side chapsls^ glowing, 91 
an awful elevation, with symbolic ima- 
gery, firom the Visions of Ezekiel, and 
the Revelations of John. In six dlipti- 
cal compartmems, three of them on 
either hand, are displayed, in brilliant 
mosaics, designed by the first Masters, 
after the descripdons of the Prophets 
and Evangelists, the splendid emblems 
of supernatural agency that visibly ac- 
companied the promulggition of the Law 
of Moses, and the Goqiel of Christ. 
The religious or poerical Enthusiast may 
stand astonished under the flying^chariot, 
of theriverof Chd>ar; or the throne set 
in heaven, of the isle of Patmos— the 
descending Glory that announced the 
promised Savioor, when he was bap- 
tized of John in Jordan; or the opening 
heavens— as when the martyr Stephen 
beheld the Son of the Virgin, standing 
at the right hand of the Father Almighty* 
But the rainbov) of the J^ave is altogether 
independent of these sublime enumatioiut 
and YOU ma^r ecunt itt eolourt, or pursue 
its Jtight, without ever perceiving the 
transcendent appendages/ 

* Pasdng by the gate of St Lswnnce 
[in the suburbs of Rome] may be seen, 
within the walls, the ruined Temple of 
Minerva Medica, a majestic decagon, 
whose soaring dome, irregulariy perfo- 
rated by deca^, and hung round with 
ivy, in the inimitable taste of Time and 
Nature, has long formed one of those 
pictuiesqiie objects, that Artists uituitive- 
ly select for elegant imitation.' 
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I have now, Mir. Edittrr^ gone 
throag^ the remarks of this liberal 
and judicioDs Critic ; and make no 
doubty that your Readers will be sa- 
tisfied (in the words of the Antholo- 
gist) that << when the turgid answers 
V for the sublime, modem sentimen- 
^ tal conceit for natural and unaf- 
** fected passion, and hard words for 
4< peculiar ideas, the Pennsylvanian 
*< will be thought a good writer." 
I am, sir, 

Yours, to serve, 

Peter Poetaster, 

Pr^eswr of Hupcr^CriHciun 

in the University of Pennsylvania. 



For the Littrary Magmzifie. 

JUVENILE ELOQUENCE. 

I HAVE been much pleased with 
. pefusing an essay or oration, deli- 
vered, if I mlstaJce not, by a juve- 
nile orator, and in a juvenile society 
in this city, ^lack has chanced to 
fidl into my hands. A lively descant 
upon those motives which should 
impel young minds in the pursuit of 
knowledge is closed in the following 
judicious manner. 

<* In directing the tendency of our 
inquiries and resciarches," says the 
orator, << it will no doubt be usefol, 
and indeed necessary ) always to keep 
in view one of the maxims of the 
celebrated Rochefoucault, and to act 
coincidently with it " There are," 
says he, *^fvfo kinds of curiosity. 
One of them, arising from interest, 
instigates us to learn what ma^ b^ 
useful : the other, arisii^ nrom 
pride, makes us ^3^;er to know what 
others are ignorant oL" Let us, 
therefore, be governed by the nobler 
principle, whose effects he here de- 
lineates, our true interest : it will 
kad us to know fiiose truths whose 
dissemination will be productive of 
Utility to others, and highly honour- 
able to ourselves. 

^ Where the influence of knowy- 
ledge is directied by the voice of 
wisdom, man reigns uncontrouled 
monarch over* the powers ^ dark- 



ness and terror; the specious se- 
ducements of vice are not suffered 
to claim an unworthy pre-eminence 
over the products of virtue; and 
by attending to our highest inter- 
ests, subjugating all our attainments 
to the dominion of real utility, an4 
reducing them to this strict crite- 
rion, we advance nearer by imita- 
tion to our Divine Original, and ap- 
proach that Source, in which all 
perfection is centered, although 
placed at an infinite distance from 
our highest ascent ! 

f^ Who would not, then, be a vota- 
ry of science ? Wlio would refuse 
to follow whither she invitesi and 
gently leads us on, when she de- 
clares, that the paths of knowledge 
are the paths of gk>ry ; and that 
the recesses of the temple of lite- 
rature cai) be explored by industiy, 
unfolded hy genius, and illustrated 
by study ? But we must learn which 
is the most important point We 
iyill be compelled to see, that the 
centre of wisdom * is the accurate 
knowledge of that deceitful hypo- 
crite, the human heart ! There let 
us direct our eye ; there let us form 
our analysis ; examine, weigh, de- 
cide. Then, and then only, ^an we 
fed in its lull force, and see in its . 
most comprehensive extent^ that 
knowledge w power ! 

** As an institution, therefore, 
which tends in some degree to rear 
us into men, and qualify us for these 
excellent attainments,' I can behead 
this society with a peculiar interest, 
with an unafiected pleasure. For 
the advancemenu we may make, 
fostered by our united care, may 
mark with decision the future di- 
rection of our lives. And we must 
remember, that as th^ formation of 
our ^characters is placed in our own 
hands, we must stand or fall by our 
individual works; and every en- 
deavour that we may use to subject 
our passions to the ck>minion of rea- 
son, to rectify our judgments by the 
grand regulating principles of truth 
and virtue, and to cause each emo- 

*«1^, know ^ysdf! AU wisdom 
centres there."— Touvo. N. 4. 
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tion of our hearts to act in harmonf 
ivith science and religion, wiU de- 
mand from our fellow n>en, that de- 
ference, honour, and respect, which, 
however vicious and depraved the 
spirit of the world may be, ia always 
paid to rectitude. 

** Let us not, however, in our pro- 
gress, be vain of our advances. This 
is a weakness unworthy of men, and 
as such, ought surely to be repres- 
^ sed and despised : so that I can with 
great propriety advise you, be too 
firoud to be vain ! Vanity tarnishes 
the pure lustre of real greatness, 
and deprives it of its highest glory. 
And when we reflect, that not only 
all our knowledge, but also all the 
talents and faculties that we pos- 
sess, and which are necessary for 
its attainment and preservation, 
have been derived from a source, 
superior to human aid, of what can 
we justly boast? Surely there is 
more reason for the exercise of pi- 
. ous gratitude, tlian for the indul- 
gence of. vanity. And we must also 
recollect, that although the msn of 
science may gloty in his wisdom, 
and the strong man may rejoice in 
his superior strength, a time will 
come, when these things will be 
no longer in their JKMsession. Hu- 
mility is a precious gem, and it 
bhines the brightest of all those that 
decorate the diadem which crowns 
man with his most valusible praise 1 
For it is under its sacred influence, 
that we endeavour to repose on 
Him, who ought to be considered by 
every rational being, as " the ha- 
ven, and the sabbath of all the con- 
templations of man." 

<* From these considerations, I can 
fondly anticipate that day, when, on 
reviewing the intiniate connection 
which subsists between the various 
portions of the life of every indi- 
vidual, looking around on your dif- 
ferent situations, and marking the 
separate and combined tendency of 
your past exertions as unfolded by 
the hand of Time, all of you will be 
enabled to hail with pleasure and 
with rapture, these hours ^ which 
vou now devote to the cultivation of 

^rality and literature," 



For the Literary Magazine, 

DARWm'S STYLE. 

DARWIN does not excel in psi- 
thos ; nor is he one of those chil- 
dren of the rouses who coold have 
sung their " wood*notes wild ;" but 
as a rich philosophical fancy con- 
stitutes a poet, the art of poetry was 
entirely his. No one has carried the 
curious mechanism of verse, and 
the magic of poetical diction, to 
higher perfection. His volcanic 
head flamed with imagination, but 
his torpid heart slept, unawak^ned 
by passion. He tried his poetrjr by 
a very contracted scale ; for m a 
false system which he assumes in 
one of his dialogues, he would per- 
suade us that the essence of poetry 
is description ; that something of 
which a painter can make a picture. 
When a verse was picturesque, it 
was with him sufficiently poetical. 
But the language of the passions has 
rarely any connexion with this axi- 
om. What he delineates as poetry 
itself, is but a province of poetry. 
Hence it is, that, guided by this ab- 
surd' standard, he has composed a 
poem which is full, indeed, of £Emcy, 
and void of passion. Hence his pro- 
cessional splendour fatigues, his de- 
scriptive ingenuity soon loses its 
charm, and the dc^encv of a con« 
necting foble, art, with all its mira- 
cles, cannot supply. 



For the Literary Magazme, 

INTELLIGENCE, LITERARY AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL. 

ADVICES recently received in 
England from Naples contain curi- 
ous details relative to the unrolling 
of the roailuscripts discovered at 
Herculaneum : eleven persons are 
at present employed in unrolling 
and copying. The manuscripts hith- 
erto inspected anKMint to about 140, 
eight ot which have already been 
interpreted and transmitted to the 
roinbter Seratti, that they may be 
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€zaniiiied by the acadflmy, and or- 
dered to be priDted. These manu- 
scrifyta are, six of Epicurus, entitled 
On Nature. Another is by Philo. 
denms ; its title is On Anger. The 
eighth wants both the title and the 
name of the author. It treats of na- 
ture and the worship of the ^pds. 
The next four are almost enurely 
explained; but they have not yet 
been transmitted, because Mr. Hay- 
ter and the abbe Foti, of the order 
of St« Basil, jointly are to superin- 
tend their publication. The abbe 
Foti has first to collate the copies 
with the originals, to supply what is 
necessary, and to translate. Mr. 
Hayter collates after him, alters 
what he thinks proper in Uie sup- 
plements and translations, and de- 
livers the copy to M. Foti, to be 
again transcribed. The dehy ^^^ 
casioned by Mr. Hayter in his la- 
bours, is the reason why these ma- 
nuscripts have not yet been sent ei- 
ther to the academy or the minis- 
ter. Their titles are as follow: 
one on logic, entitled On the Strength 
of Ar{^ments drawn from Analogy ; 
Treatise on Vices and the contrary 
Virtues ; On Death. These three 
works are by Philodemus. The au- 
thor of the fourth is Polistratus; 
On unreasonable Contempt; that 
is, of those who desfMse unjustly 
what others commend. This ma- 
nuscript is the least damaged, and 
many passages of it are absolutely 
untouched. The other fiafiyri are 
in great part by Philodemus ; they 
treat of rhetoric, of poetry, and of 
morality. The publication of these 
manuscripts cannot take place with 
all the expedition that could ke 
wished, as the originals are Id be 
engraved before they are presented 
to the public. This process requires 
much time and money, and the 
want of the latter-will considerably 
retard the publication. M. Rosini, 
bishop of Puzzuoli, to whom the 
public is indebted for the fragment 
of Philodemus oii Music, is the per- 
son appointed by the court of Na- 
ples to suparintend the engraving 
and the publication of these manu- 
scripts. 



Mr. Prince Hoare, foreign secre- 
tary to the British R^oyal Academy, 
who has been for a considerable 
time collecting materials for a gene- 
ral history of the fine arts, will 
shortly publish an Essay on National 
Cultivation of the Arts of Design, 
in part preliminary to his grand de- 
si^^n, and in part applicable to the 
circumstances of the present state 
of the arts in England. 

The following publications are 
mentioned in Uie latest accounts 
fh>m England. 

Dr. Beddoes is preparing for the 
press an Almanack of Health. 

Mr. Bonnycastle, well known for 
several useful mathematical works, 
has published a treatise on Trigo* 
nometry. 

There is expected a new transla- 
. tion of Juvenal, from Mr. HodsQo, 
' of King's college, Cambridge. 

Travels through Germany and 
Italy, by Mr. Lemabtre, Im just 
been pubtished in London. 

A fourth volume of the Muni- 
menta Antiqua, by Mr. King, is al- 
most ready for publication. 

A posthumous work of the late 
Mr. Strutt, with his life prefixed, is 
in the press. 

Mr. Kidd proposes to publish a 
new edition of Homer,, with colla- 
tions of many manusciipts never 
before examined. 

A work of recent Travels through 
Great Britain and Ireland, by M* 
Goede, has lately sqipeared io Ger- 
many, and has excited great atten- 
tion. It' is said to abound in the 
most enlightened views, and to con- 
tain the most accurate information 
relative to these kingdoms, and to 
be written in a style which can- 
not fail to merit an English transla- 
tion. The last foreign work on tlie 
state of England was by Archen«9 
holz. 

Mr. John Anstey is preparing to 
publish a complete edition of the 
works of his deceased fother, with 
memoirs of his life. 

The Rev. C. Wywill will shortly 
lav before the public a sixth volume 
of*^ political papers^, comprising the 
correspondence of several distin- 
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goislied persons od the subject of 
parliamentary reform. 

A Greek-English Derivative Die- 
tionaiy is preparing for the press, 
showing in English characters the 
Greek originals of such wor^s in 
the English language as are derived 
from the Greek, and comprising 
correct explanaUons, from the iip- 
proved lexicographers^ of the mean- 
ing of each vforcL 

The Rev. Job Orton's Letters, 
which have been some time in the 
press, will be published in a few 
days. The collection being larger 
than was expected, will, with his 
life, make two volumes. 

Brigade major Reide has jus^ com- 
pleted a new edition of his Treatise 
on the Duty of Infantry Officers, 
and an Elucidation of the present 
System of Military discipline. The 
same gentleman has lately publish^ 
ed the ninth edition of the Treatise 
on NUlitary Finance, in which is 
detailed many official documents re- 
lative to the pay and allowances of 
the Brhisli army. 

The second volume of the inter- 
esting Memoirs of Maria Antoinette, 
Sueen of France, by her foster-bro- 
ler, M. Weber, will make its ap- 
pearance speedily. It will contain 
the history of the three ^uml pe- 
riods of the revolution, incltidhig an 
affecting recital of tUi^ suflcnngs of 
that unfortunate woman. The vo- 
lume will be enriched with some 
vei*y superior cnpjjer-platca- 

A practical Treatise on the Game 
at Billiard a, has t3cen receuUy com- 
]:K>5ctl by a diHilnguiiihcd amateuFi 
and will speedily be given to the 
world* 

An lutrmltiction xn the Gattie of 
Clieaa will ^&ni be published » txMi- 
taining upwards of JdOexj^dipl^ of 
|{ames, mcluding the whoieof Phili- 
ilorS Analysis J with copious **e]ec- 
tions from Stiimma, the Cahihrois, 
kc., Sec. The insirrictJoi»a for leiirn- 
ers, and the arrajigement of tlie 
work, will be entirely new, and will 
rt rider a comiikte knowledge of 
111 at acientlBc aud fashinnahle game 
perfectly e^sy of attainment. 



Mr. B^bof , who pnbliibedY aooie 
time since, his Imitations of the Fa- 
bulas Literari^ of Doa Tooias de 
Yriarte, has translated into Engli^^ 
verse La Musica, an admirable dU 
dactic poem, in five cantos, which 
he intends speedily to commit to the 
press. 

A Translation of the Traudo 
Historico sobre el Origen y Progre- 
6Q6 de la Comedia y del Histriooesmo, 
en Espana, par Don Cosiano Pelli* 
cer, by Robert Watson Wade, Eaq^ 
M. R. I. A., is nearly finished^ and 
will shortly appear. 

Mr. Bigiand has in the press, and 
nearly ready for publication, Let- 
ters on Natural History. The ob- 
ject of this work is to exhibit a view, 
of the wisdom and g^oodness of die 
Deity, so eminently displayed in the 
formation of the universe, and the 
various relations of utility which in- 
ferior beings have to the human 
species. It is calculated particular- 
ly for the use of Schools, and for 
youth in general of both sexes, and 
will be illustrated by upwards of one 
hundred engraved subjects. The 
same writer has recently published 
a second edition of his Letters on 
Ancient and Modem History, in oc-* 
tavo, which forms a handsome libra- 
ry-book, with an elegant engraving^ 
of the author. 

A new and complete edition of 
the Works of the celebrated Frank- 
lin will, in 'two volumes octavo, 
speedily make its appearance. It 
will embrace not' only all that is 
contained in former editions, but 
likewise much new matter ti^ns- 
mitted expressly for the work from 
America. Besides a correct like- 
ness of the venerable philosopher, it 
will contain eight engravings of sci- 
entific subjects) executed by Mr. 
Lowry. 

The book-makers have not fiuled 
to make speedy and ample use of 
the life and death of lord Nelson. 
Among a gi*eat number of publica- 
tions on the subject, notliing solid, 
authentic, and well digested has yet 
appeared. The painters, sculptors, 
poets, and musical composers are 
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aU zealoinly employed on the same 
lucrative subject 

Mr. Davy, Mr. Henry, and other 
English chemists, have repeated 
the processes of Pachiani, respecU 
ing the muriatic add, but without 
success ; of course there is reason 
to doubt whether this acid has yet 
been reduced to any constituent 
principloa 

Mr. Northmore has lately given 
an aceouBt of some experiments on 
the remarkable efibcts which take 
l^ace in the gases, by i^honge in their 
habitudes, or electiiKe attractions, 
when mechanically compressed.— 
From two potnu of hydrogen, and 
the same quantides of oxygen and 
nitrogen compressed in a glass re- 
ceiver of three cuImc inches and a 
half, water, and probably nitrous 
acid^ were obtained. From carbo- 
nic acid gas and hydrogen, tiie re- 
sult was a watery vapour, and a gas 
of rather an oflfensive smelL Upon 
the condensation of two poinu of 
nitrogen, it assumed an orange red- 
colour ; three of oxygen w6re add- 
ed, which caused the colour to 
disappear, though at first it seemed 
rather deeper. A moist vapour, 
coating the inside of the receiver, 
arose upon the compression of the 
two parts of hydrogen, which mois- 
ture was strongly acid to the taste ; 
it coloured litmus, and, when very 
much diluted with water, it acted 
upon silver. 

Dr. Trotter has lately proposed 
methods, (1) of preventing the for- 
mation of noxious airs in mines; 
and (2) for removing them when 
formed. To attain the first object, 
he proposes that mines should be 
well ventilated ; that there should 
be no stagnated water in them, and 
no chips of wood nor horse-dung 
diould be allowed to mix with the 
water that may become stagnant 
To destroy fire-damp, he employs 
stroi^ acids in a state of vapour. 
The vapour seizes the hydrogeu, 
water is recomposed ; but the calo- 
ric cUsengaged during the combina- 
tion of the oxygen and hydrc^n 
converts it into steam, so that it is 
not seen in a condensed state. To 



remove the choi^-damp, th^ use of 
water is recommended, by meana 
of a common fire engine. The tube 
being directed to the spot where the 
damp is known to lie, the water will 
take up the whole, and wiU then 
taste acidulous; lighta will bum, 
and animals breathe, in die place 
whence the vapour was dislodged. 
Quicklime mixed with water would 
render it more efficacious. 

Mr. Robert Bancks has amplified ' 
the construction of a graphometer 
for measuring the angles of crys- 
tals: the instrument generally used 
consists of a semicircle, and a pair 
of compasses or legs, havin|^ Iheir 
centre m the centre of a semicircle, 
but capable of having their points 
drawn back so as to admit of their 
application to any small crystals. 
The arc of the semi-circle is divid- 
ded into two quadrants by a hiOge, 
so that one part may be turned back 
out of the way of the mineral, which 
may require to be brought up to* 
wards the centre for admeasure- 
ment ; and the same arc can be af<« 
terwards restored to its place, to 
show the degree and fraction of the 
angle. By Mr. Bancks' improve- 
ment this joint is avoided, and he 
obtains a much firmer framing by 
making the arc in the form of a 
protractor, having a hollow centre 
and a scud both lying in the direc- 
tion of that diameter, which ter- 
minates the graduations. 

The Prussian government has 
lately ordered a prize medal to be 
struck, for the purpose of promoting 
vaccine inoculation. The value of 
the gold one is fifty ducats, and the 
silver one weighs eieht ounces. On 
one side is a bust or the king, with 
this circumscription : ^ Fredmcu» 
WUhelmuB Rex Pater Patriae:* 
The reverse contains a cow, carry- 
ing the goddess of health through 
the sea, and is represented as just 
reaching the shore. Tlie circum- 
scription is " In te aufirema eaiua.** 

Dr. Gall has met with the same 
flattering reception at Copenhagen, 
as at Jena, Berlin, Dresden, and 
other cities in Germany. He has 
read two courses of lectures on his 
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crantolog3r, duriog which he exhi- 
bited two remarkable scoUs, viz. the 
BCuU of bishop Ab^om (which is 
preserved in Uie cabioet of curiosi- 
ues at Copeohagen), and that of ge- 
neral Wurmaer. In both these the 
organ of courage was very distinctly 
marked ; but no tnuae of it was dis- 
coverable in that of Axlinger the 
poet A cast of bishop Absalom's 
bust has been taken. Dr. Gall in- 
tends to pay a visit to the anatomists 
at Paris, before he publishes his 
long expected system. 

M. Sylvester de Sacy is now at 
Genoa, where he is employed in in- 
vestigatine all the antique monu- 
ments of Liguria, and particulariy 
in examining the manuscripts which 
relate to the public institutions of that 
country, and the trade of Genoa to 
the Levant 

Mr. Humbert b safely arrived in 
Berlin, where he intends to arrange 
and prepare for publication the nu- 
meixNis and most important observa- 
tions he had made during his late 
travels in America. They are ex- 
pected to make ten volumes in 
quarta 

The second part of Mr. Reoss* 
Geiehrie England^ with its supple- 
ment and continuation, from 1790 to 
1803, has lately been pubUshed at 
Berlin. This interesting publication 
contains an account of hviog British 
authors, and of their works, chiefly 
abridged from the annual work en- 
titled Public Characters. 

Dr. Struve has contrived an ap- 
paratus to show by means of gal- 
vanism whether the appearance of 
death be reaL This will be esteem- 
ed a discovery of considerable im- 
portance, by those who reflect on the 
satisfaction which recovery from ap- 
parent death must give to the friends 
of the individual supposed to be 
dead. 

The Russian circumnavigator, 
captain Krusenstern, who, after his 
return from a voyage round the 
world, had conveyed tlie Russian 
ambassador Rasanow to Japan, is, 
after remaining seven months in 
that country, returned to Kamt». 
schutka. 



Dr. Gauss, of Bmnswick, has 
communicated to the Gottingen So- 
ciety the result of hb observations 
of the new planet Harding, or Juno, 
and the elements of its orbit, calcu- 
lated from hb own observations, 
and those of Messrs. Zach and Gi- 
bers. 

M. Giesecke, a Prussian mineral- 
ogist, who has been a considerable 
time at Copenhagen, is about to be 
employed by government on a voy- 
age to Gi^eenland, where he is to 
pass some years in examining that 
country, iu mineralogy and geology. 
Hitherto the Moravian religious 
missionaries have alone been aUe to 
resolve to live some years in that 
country for the convernon of the na- 
tives : it will be no little honour to 
the sciences, if M. Giesecke shall 
brine himself to make a like, sacri- 
fice for their advancement 

M. Canova, the celebrated sculp- 
tor, is en^ged in erecting at Vienna 
a splendid mausoleum cS the arch- 
dudiess Christina, an immense com- 
position of eight marble figures, 
larger than life, the modeb and ex- 
ecution of which have been long ad- 
mired at Rome, where they were 
formed. M. Canova, before hb de- 
parture from Rome, exhibited a co- 
lossal group, representing Theseus 
combating with a centaur. Thb 
group, is to be executed in marble 
for the citjr of Milan. The artists 
and connoisseurs of Rome seem to 
esteetn this work superior to every 
other which has been executed by 
this ingeiuous and indefotigable art- 
ist 

According to the report of the 
minister of public instruction, there 
is at present in Russia 494 institu- 
tions tor education, directed by 1435 
masters, - and attended by 33^4 
scholars. The expence of these es- 
tablishments costs government annu- 
ally almost two milUons of roubles. 
Among these are not reckoned those 
for the corps of cadets, or for pages, 
the academy of arts, the schools of 
commerce, nor the institution for fe- 
male education. Those who know 
the state in which Russian educadon * 
was at the accession of Alexander, 
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may judge bjr this detail what be 
has done towards enlightening his 
vast empire. 

M. Seuken has lately, after much 
labour, sapplied the observatory of 
Lilienthal with two mirrors of fif- 
teen feet focus, and eleven inches 
aperture. They bear the magnify- 
iogpower of 2000 on proper subjects. 

Robertson, the celebrated aero- 
naut, who ascended from Petersburg 
last year, is endeavouring to obtain 
the necessary assistance at that 

eace for the construction of an air- 
iloon on a very large scale; he 
proposes that it shall be 732 feet in 
diameter, which he calculates will 
carry up 37 ton, and which he sup- 
poses, therefore, will easily support 
50 people, and sdl necessaiy accom- 
modaUons for them. It is to have 
attached to it a vessel furnished with 
roasts, sails, and ever^ other article 
requisite for navigaUng the sea in 
case of acddents, and provided with 
a cabin for the aeronauts, properly 
fitted up, galley for cooking, proper 
stoi-es for stowing provisions, and 
several other conveniences. To 
render the ascent more safie, it is to 
take up another smaller balloon 
within It, and a parachute, which 
will render the descent perfectly 
«entle, if the outer balloon bursts. 
From its construction it will be cal- 
culated to remain in the air several 
weeks. 

The catalogue of the Leipsic fair* 
has this year contained two sheets 
more than usual. The musical pub- 
lications have been added to it. It 
contains 3647 articles, furnished by 
380 booksellers. The number of 
romances is 271, of theatrical pieces 
81, and music 95. 

M. Schonberger, of Vienna, one 
of the first landscape painters of the 
age, has recently been engaged in a 
tour of the most picturesque parts 
of Switzerland and Italy. His pro- 
ductions are principally distinguish- 
ed for the happy arrangement' of 
Che objects, for the effects of the 
perspective, and the beauty of the 
colouring. This able artist is as 
well known in France as in Germa- 
ny, by his beautiful pieces, in the 
VOL. V. KO. zxxi. 



exhibition of 1804. These were, a 
View of the Environs of Bais, near 
Naples, at sun-rise ; the Fall of the 
Rhme, near SchaflPhausen ; and the 
Cascades of Tivoli, by moon-light : 
performances in which the touch 
and the native graces of Claude le 
Lorain were discoverable. 

A curious bronse bas-relief of a 
boy riding on a dolphin, discovered 
at Colchester, has been exhibited 
before the Society of Antiquarians, 
at one of their late meetings. At 
another meeting, several silver coins 
of Edward III, and two Roman cop* 
per coins (one of Claudius), were 
exhibited. The latter were found 
In the bed of the Thames, oppoute 
Sion-house, near Kew. The draw- 
ings of' paintings discovered in re- 
pairing the walls of St Stephen's 
chapel were also displayed. They 
are about three feet by two, ana 
consist of several persons around a 
table in one compartment ; in the 
other, of three female figures, with 
an aureoia^ indicative of their saint- 
ship. Both the male and female 
countenances have the air of Nor- 
mans. 

The following is a method of pre- 
paring a luminous bottle, which will 
give sufficient light during the night 
to admit of the hour bong eafily 
seen on the dial of a watcK: **• A 
phial of clear white glass, of a long 
form, should be chosen, and some 
fine olive oil should be heated to 
ebullition in another vessel. A bit 
of phosphorus, the size of a pea, 
should be thrown into a phial, and 
the boiling oil carefully poured over 
it, till the phial is one third filled. 
The phial must now be carefollv 
corked, and, when it is to be usea, 
it should be unstopped, to admit the 
external air, and closed again. The 
empty space of the phial will then 
appear luminous, and give as much 
light as a dull ordinary lamp. Each 
time that the light disappears, on 
removing the stopper it will instant- 
ly re-appear. In cold weather the 
bottie should be warmed in the 
hands before the stopper is removed. 
A phial thus prepared may be used 
every night for six iaohths. 
9 
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Messrs. Foarcrojr and Vauquelin 
have discovered a new inflammable 
and detonating substance, formed by 
the action of the nitric add upon in- 
(Kgo and the animal matters. They 
are satiiied that the detonating pro- 
perty of their newljr-discovered sob- 
stance is owin^ neither to the pre- 
sence of the mtric acid, nor to that 
of ammoniac. Concentrated snl- 
phoric acid disengaged from it no 
acid vapour ; caustic potash no am- 
moniac vapour. Indigo, they say, 
is not the only sobstance which fur- 
nishes detonating matter : the mus- 
cular fibre treated by nitric acid, 
presents the same phenomena ; and 
It is probable that dlk, wool, and 
other animal and vegetable matters 
containing azote may yield it like- 
wise. From the several experi- 
ments made on this subject, they in- 
fer (1) that the benzoic acid can be 
formed from its constituent princi- 
ples, which was not before known ; 
QZ) that the animal and vegetable 
substances containing azote, through 
the agency of the nitric add, which 
separates from them carbon, hydro- 
gen« and azote, give rise to a sub- 
stance siipersatured with oxygen, 
whidi communicates to it the deto- 
nating property. This substance 
appears to be a super-oxygenated 
hydro-carburet of azote. 

The frixth volume of the General 
Biographical Dictionary, by Dr. 
Ailun, Mr. Morgan, Sec., which had 
met with a temporary delay, is 
gone to the press. It is conducted 
by the same writers with those of 
the preceding volumes; but the 
Spanish and Portuguese literary bi- 
ography will be given more at large 
by a gentleman peculiarly acquaint* 
ed wi^ that department 

Professor Scott, of Aberdeen, is 
preparing a work for the press, en- 
titled Elements of intellectual Phi- 
losophy, or an Analysis of the Pow- 
ers of the Human Understanding, 
tending to ascertain the Prindples 
of Rational Logic 

The kmgN^xpected tour of colo- 
nel Thornton through various parts 
of France, a splendid work, which 
has been neaiiy three years in hand| 



is now nearly rnidf for pobKcatioo. 
It will be cpmpnsed in two volumesy 
imperial quarto, iUnstfated by about 
ei^ty beautiful engravings in co- 
lours, by Mr. Scott tSid odier artists, 
from original drawings, descriptive 
of the country, customs, and man- 
ners of the people, taken by the b^ 
genious Mr. Bryant, who accompa- 
nied the colonel expressly for that 
purpose. This tour was performed 
during the cessation of hostilities, 
toward the condusion of the year 
1802, and the route was entirely dif- 
ferent from that usually taken by 
En^sh travellers. Colonel Thorn- 
ton is the most arrant, or, if you. 
will, the most celebrated sportsmaa 
now alive, and has already publish- 
ed a quarto tour in Scotland, in the 
pure sporting style. To the sports- 
man, wererare, Uiis new work can- 
not mil to prove highly gratifying, 
as we have no account whatever of 
the state of sporting in that countiy. 
Another edition of the work will 
appear at the same time in royal 
quarto, with the plates uncoloured. 

Miss Edgeworth has just publish- 
ed a new work;^ in two vdumes, en- 
UUed Leonora. 

Rev. Israel Worsley, who has 
lately escaped from France, is about 
to publish in one volume, small ocr* 
tavo, an Account of the .State <^ 
France and its Government during 
the last Three Years, particularly 
as it has Rdatipn to the Belgic Pro- 
vinces, and the Treatment of the 
English. 

The Croonian Lecture for the pre- 
sent season has been read at two of ^ 
the meetings .of the Royal Society,. 
London, by Mr. Cariisle. The sub- 
ject was, ** The Power and particu- 
lar Structure of the Muscles of 
Fishes." After several minute phy- 
siological explanations of the nature 
and peculiar structure of the musdes 
of fishes, and their invariable inser- 
tion in fleshy instead of tendinous 
matter, he proceeded todetail his ex- 
periments on their power and parti- 
cular use, in enat^ling the animal to 
move with rapidity through a fluid so 
dense as water, lie ascertained that, 
the muscles of, the sid^s, are soldy 
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thoie bf means of which the fish ad- 
▼anoes: that the pectoral and abdo- 
nDhial fins serve cmy to raise or low- 
er, and bahmce it in the water. 

Dr. WoHaston, secretary of the 
Royal Sodety, has read the Bake- 
s4an Lecture, «<On the Force of 
P^rcQBsien." 

On the 2dd of October, at three 
o'clock fn the morning^ Mr. Huth, 
cf Frankfort on the Oder, disco- 
vered a comet in the hindmost foot 
of the Great-Dear, westly betwixt 
the stars » and (. It was scarcely 
risible to the naked eye, but might 
be seen w|th a common tel^cope. In 
size and brightness it resembles the 
great nebulous spot ia Andromeda, 
except that it was almost circular. 
At four o^clock its right-ascension 
was about 166^ 3(f, its declination 
about 30^ 4(/ ; and about five o^dock 
the former 166<* 32^, and the latter 
33^ 3^ : consequenUy its course is 
southerly, and somewhat westerly ; 
and it seems to proceed towards the 
region of Denebola. When magni- 
fied 350 times, it did not shew any 
nucleus. The same comet was dis- 
covered by profenor Bode at the 
Beriin Observatory, on the !23d Oc- 
tober, between two and three ottock 
ki the morning, westerly at Q ctf the 
Great-Bear, rieht-ascension 174^ 
35^ and 27^ ¥t N. dedination. 

Mf. Villlers, the amhor of the 
^ Essay on the Reformation of Lu- 
tiier,** has received, in consequence 
of that work, the degree of doctor 
from the universi^ of Gottingen. 

In the electoral librarv at Mu- 
nich have been discovered the Four 
Gospeh, and a Liturgy of the ele- 
venth century, in smafi folio, on fine 
white pardiment, written in a beau- 
tifol disdnct character, and in the 
highest state of preservation. They 
are very si^endidly bound, and or- 
namented with predous stones and 
pearls i the clasps are of gold, and 
they are lettered on the back with 
ivory. 

M« Esmenard, author of a poem 
ifttltled NavigaUon, has received 
firom the marquis Lucchesini, the 
Prussian minister at Paris, thegdd- 
en medal of the BerUn Academy. 



At Berlin is established a German 
Lutheran Academy for the instruc- 
tion of the natives of ^erra-Leona, 
the expences of w[hich are paid by 
remittancesfrom EngUnd. The in- 
stitution is already attended by 
twelve pupils, most of them handi- 
craftsmen. They are instructed in 
various departments of learning, be- 
sides the aru ctf preachmg and ca- 
techising. 

Two charts, illustrative of the 
countrv near the southern streams 
of the Mississippi," are preparing by 
M. De Mcnsere, who reades on a 
part of the Und which he professes 
to delineate and describe. One of 
them contains the country lying be- 
tween New Orleans 2^ the Bay of 
9t John, exhfoiting the fortinca* 
tions, suburb^ and other remarkable 
drcumstances. The other is a view 
of the dty of New Orleans and its 
environs. 

From a trial made by M. M. Pau- 
li and Lemerder, at Paris, on the 
20th of October, they appear to 
have found out means to direct or 
steer air-balloons. Before th^ as- 
cended, they showed the machine- 
ry, by means of which they moved 
the whigs attached to the balloon; 
and the mddel* resembling the tail 
of a lurd. On first riang from the 
ground, there was a gentle east 
wind; they were driven before it 
for some time ; but they soon began 
to work against the wind, and to la- 
veer, but very slowly. After a 
voy4;e of five hours, they descended 
at Denouville, near ChartreS| with 
the agreeable conviction that they 
had succeeded in thdr attempt 

Mr. Francis Pacchiani, professor 
of natural philosophy at Florence^ 
has discovered the conttituent prin* 
dples of muriatic add^ which had 
hitherto escaped the l-esearches ol 
every chemist It is an oxid of hy* 
drogen, perhaps at its lowest d^ree 
of oxygenation. He forms it at 
pleasure, and consequently the ac* 
curacy of his statement cannot be 
doubted. 

A distinndiihed man of sdenoe 
at Naples has published an account 
of a vi^ be ^ud lo Ponp^ ^nce 
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the late researches ordered by the 
queen of Naples. The principal 
particulars of his statement ar« as 
rollow : ^Mn a search begdn about 
seven vears ago was dic^covered the 
capit^ of a pilaster, which was sus- 
pected to be the lateral front of a 
grand portipo. Last winter the 
works were resumed at that place, 
land the corresponding pilaster was 
found. The brass hinges of the door 
have been removed to tlie museum 
of Portici. The habiution into 
which it leads is large and commo- 
dious, and richly ornamented with 
paintings and mosaic-work. The 
building is formed of square stones, 
so nicely fitted and cemented, that 
the whole would be taken for a 
single mass. The passage which 
serves for the entranre is twelve 
palms long, and ten wide. It leads 
to a court, the waifs of which are 
covered with stucco of various co- 
lours. Tb^ capitals apd corpices 
are in good preservation; and I 
there observed a rose, which is a 
master-piece both of design and ex* 
ecution. All the apartments are 
decofat^ with beautiful paintings 
on a red, blue, and yellow ground. 
You there see likewise detached co- 
lumns, with flowery candelabraS| 
and ornaments, \t\ thQ be&t style. 
To the left are iwp apartments, 
which were prbbably those of the 
master and mistress. The painter 
ptivp n free scope to his invagination 
jn all the pjrtures, which I l>eheld 
with inexpressible delight. Noiliing 
can be more plea^in^, am^itig oiUers, 
thau a dance of pertnns \a masks ; 
and nothhig more graceful than a 
little bird pecking at a basket of 
fij^. In the cent!'c of the cnyrt is a 
cistern, the im/titivium of the Ho- 
maiiH. On a marh[e pedestal is a 
young Hercules seated on a hind of 
bronze. These two pieces, one of 
which weighs about twenty pounds, 
and the other forty, ar€ of tlic most 
finished workmanship. The water 
fell from the mouth of the hind into 
a beautiful couch of Grecian marble. 
iBehind the pedestal was a table, the 
yellow feet of which represent the 
claws of an eagle. These perfect 



works have likewise been jconv c yed 
to the museum. A lateral corridor 
on the right leads to a second court, 
which was surrounded by piazzas, 
as is proved by the octa|^al cor ' 
lumns covered with stucco. In one 
of the apartments are observed two 
Bacchantes holding thyrn. Above 
the window, to the right, is a paint- 
ing of Europa, of great beauty : she 
is quite naked, and is seated on the 
bull, which is plunging into the sea. 
Beneath is a young man carrying a 
basket of fruits : he is raising him- 
self on tiptoe ; and this attitude re- 
quired ot the artist a strongly mark- 
ed expression of the muscular sys- 
tem. On the opposite side a beau- 
tiful female dancer excites admira- 
tion : she is holding and striking two 
cymbals : her veil, which floats be- 
hind her, produces a very fine efiect. 
On proceeding into tlie adjoining 
hall, the first thing that struck me 
was a ma^ificent pavement of the 
most precious Africaiv marbles. The 
ceiling rept^sents Venus between 
Mars and Cupid. In this hall were 
found a small idol of bronze, a gold 
vase weighing three ounces, a gold 
coin, and twelve others of ccmper, 
with the effigy of Vespasian. In the 
hall to the left, fragments of pictures, 
painted on wood, half carbonized, 
were distinguishable; they were 
inclosed in a kind of niches: this 
was the bed chamber ; eight little 
columns by which it was supported 
may still be seen: they are of 
bronze, and to their summits still ad^* 
here some pieces of gilded wood, 
which probably formed a canopy. 
On the lateral wall were painted 
two priests with long b^rds, and 
clothed in robes of blue and green s 
they have been removed to the mu- 
seum. The kitchen contained a 
great quantity of utensils, mostly of 
iron inlaid with silyer with inocn- 
ceivable perfectioq. But what roost 
6.tru9k me werq five candelabras 
painted in fresco oi>a ground of an 
extremely brilliant yellow : I sci^rce^ 
ly knew how to leave the room which 
contained this master-piece of taste 
and elegance : they are supported 
by small figures, wjiose attitude, 
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dress, and drapery, are so exqbU 
sitely g;racefal, that they might senre 
SB molels to all the belles in the 
world. In this house, as in most 
others of the ancients, you find no 
window opening towards the street. 
I was strucic with the fragments of 
a chariot which is still remaining in 
the coach-house : you may perfectly 
distinguish the wheels and the brass 
ornaments of the chariot itself. 
Close to this habitation is seen a door 
that conducts to another, and which, 
to judee by its exterior, will not fur- 
nish fewer beauties, whenever it 
shall be permitted to be opened.** 

The Russian government purpo- 
ses to form at Petersburg an institu- 
tion, whose object is the improve- 
ment of every thing connected with 
the naval service, and which will be 
denominated the Museum of the 
Marine. This institution will not 
be merely a school : lessons will be 
given in all the sciences necessary 
for a naval officer ; and the museum 
will besides publish a journal treat- 
ing on every sul^ect relative to the 
marine. It is to possess a library, 
and a cabinet of natural history, 
which will be continually open to 
the pupils. This establishment will 
be under the direction of the minis- 
ter of the marine ; and its members 
will wear a uniform similar to that 
of the navy. 

A very important work on Siberia 
and the contiguous countries is 
shortly expected to appear at Pe- 
tersburg, in the French language, 
from the pen of M. Delaunay, coun- 
sellor of state. 

One of the most intimate friends 
of Winkelmann, the celebrated Ger- 
man antiquary, named Berendis, 
lately deceased, left among his pa- 
pers several letters of that celebrat- 
ed man. These have been publish- 
ed by . Gothe, who has added va- 
rious pieces of his own composition, 
in which he endeavours to place the 
character of Winkelmann m a new 
light as a writer and as a man, by 
delineating him in the most remark- 
able circumstances of his life. — 
Counsellor Wolfe, of Halle, has en- 
riched this volume with a very cu- 



rious piece oh the literary and phi- 
lological studies of Winkelmann. 
Lastly, professor Mover has contri- 
buted a well-written History of the 
Arts in the last Century, which con- 
cludes the work, to which Gothe 
has thought fit to give the title of 
^ Winkelmann and his Age.'* 

A valuable discovery for the lo- 
vers of antiques has recently been 
made in the vicinity of H^vre, in 
France. In digging on the Cape of 
La Heve, a black stone was disco- 
vered, perfectly square, and the 
polish of which has been extremely 
well preserved. On five of its sides 
are incrusted the iron heads of lan- 
ces and javelins. A sixth is cover- 
ed with hieroglyphics, among which 
Is distmguished a Latin inscription 
in Gothic characters, many of the 
letters of which are effaced, and 
which may serve to exercise the sa- 
gacity of the curious. This stone 
sounds hollow, and contains about 
120 cubic feet 

The following letter, dated from 
the port of §t. Peter and St Paul, 
in Kamtschatka, the 34th of Au- 
gust, 180i, has been received from 
an officer in the Russian expedition 
under M. de Krusenstem : — ^^ On 
the 6th of May we perceived Hood's 
Island, and about noon of the same 
day Rioo*s Island, which form a 
part of the group called Marquesas, 
which the French navigator M. 
Marchand has denominated the isl- 
ands of the revoludon. That which 
is considered the largest of them re- 
ceived from him the appellation of 
Baux, but in tlie langu^e of the 
countty it is caUed Nukahiwah. On 
the 7th one of our ships, the Na- 
deshda, made that island : the na- 
tives immediately came on board in 
crowds, and appeared highly de- 
lighted at our visit: we observed 
among them an Englishman and a 
Frenchman, who have been natura- 
lized in the country. About noon 
our vessel came to an anchor in the 
gulph of Anna-Maria, and the next 
day went on shore. After viewing 
the country, we thought fit to pay a 
visit to the chief of these savages. 
The women of this island are all ex- 
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cessively ugly; but this pi^oceeds 
rather from the disproportion of 
their limbs than the coarseness of 
their features: they generally go 
naked, their whole dress consisting 
of a few leaves ruddy sewed loge* 
ther, with which they cover the 
parts of generation. Nature, who 
has been so niggardly of her fevours 
to the women^ seems, by a singular 
caprice, to have lavished them all 
on the men : these savages are of a 
noble stature, and perfect propor- 
tions, and we met with none who 
was either diminutive or deformed : 
their dress is very extraordinary $ 
they make use c^ none excepting 
for the head, the ^rms, and the legs, 
the other parts of the body being en- 
tirely naked. l*heir kod is the 
bread-fruit, cocoa-nuts, fish, pork, 
and even human flesh : these island- 
ers devour not only their prisoners 
of war, and the enemies whom they 
have killed, but even their wives 
and children in times of scarcity. 
Their arms are slings, lances, and 
clubs made of the wood of the cam* 
arincL The Englishman, whom we 
had on board, and i^ho appears to 
have resided a considerable time 
among these cannibals, wat\ied us 
not to pliicc too greftt confidence in 
Ihcirapjiarentjoy, Asnaiure siiema 
10 have mude ample provision for 
their ordinary w suits, they spend 
their time In feasting and drinking : 
they, however, manifested great 
solicitude to ^rve us, Tiiey use 
the skin of the wht\le for makuig a 
kind of drum, whicli is ihelr na- 
tinnul mueiic. Their chief or king, 
whose name h Ta^bdia Kett^nue, 
exercises no authority over ihem ; 
hat he and his fiirnily iire consider- 
ed as inviolable; tliey pay him a 
heavy tribute on their fishery, be- 
cause they look upon him a^ the 
matter t>f the ocenn. Tliey wor- 
ship a cei-tiiin god trailed Atua^ who 
is nothing niore than the corpse of 
their lilgh-priest ; for a$ soon as he 
dies hi;^ botly uiHfergoes various ope- 
rMions : after it has been cleansed 
and washw^l with cocoa-init oil. It is 
exposed to the air to dry, and then 
embalmed : it is then wrapped in 



skins sewed together, and' depo« 
sited in the ^isbce co n secrated to 
this purpose : they sacrifice to hioi 
their prisoners of war, whose flesh 
they devour with great aridity. The 
8tb of June the Nadeshda arrived 
at the island of Owhyhee, the inha* 
bttants of which are moc^ m<ire in* 
dustrious than those of the Marqn^ 
sas, but they are liess handsome 
On the X5th of this month we ar- 
rived at the port of St Peter and 
St Paul The number of the Kamt^ 
schadales has diminished exceeding- 
ly, in consequence of epidemic dis- 
eases, which have made dreadful 
ravages among them. During our 
residence in these parts our crews 
opened a subscription for the erec- ' 
tion of an hos{Mtal, which soon a- 
mounted to the sum of four thousand 
rubles." 

By a calculation of ten years front 
the 1st of January, 1791, to the 31st 
of December, 1800, it appears that 
the average number of deaths at 
Vienna was 14,600; out of which 
were 635 children of the small-pox« . 
In 1801, the period in which vacci- 
nation began to be introduced, out 
of 15,101, only 164 children fell vic- 
tims to the small-pox ; in 180^ out 
of 14,522, only 61 ; in 1803, out of 
14,383, but 27 ; and in 1804^ out of 
14,035, no more than 2. 

A disease of a very extraordina- 
ry nature has appeared among the 
labourers in a coal-mine at Anzain^ 
near Valenciennes, the cause of 
which appears to be confined to a 
single shaft in that mine. The face 
and the whole body assume a very 
dark yellow colour, and the patient 
falls into a state of languor and ex^ 
haustion, in which he lingers seve- 
ral months, sometimes more than a 
year, when death girnerally super- 
venes*. Four men who had been 
tliu^ affected more than eight 
nionihs were removed to the hospi- 
tal of the School of Medicine at 
Paris. The characteristic symj*- 
toms they exhibited were, a uni- 
versal discolouration, swcUing, ina-, 
biJity 10 walk wiiljout opprLssion, 
imlpitationa, and habitual perspira- 
tion* One of these i>oor men feU m 
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victim to tiie malac^. M. Halle, 
OQ opening his body, was pariica* 
larljr struck with the absence of 
blood in almost eveiy part ; and 
this he justly coosiders as one of the 
most remarkable circumstances of 
the disease. Thft mode of treat- 
ipent adopted with respect* to the 
others, after this discovery, was 
more success&l. The first incUca* 
tioDS of Uiis &vourable change ap-^ 
peaa*ed in the projecdon Si the 
blood-vessels. At the period when 
M. Halle drew up the above state- 
ment, the three labourers had al- 
ioixt entirely recovered, and their 
skin had resumed nearly iu natural 
colour. 

The chevalier Canova, the cele- 
brated sculptor, has gone from Rome 
to Vienna to erect the monument of 
the archduchess Christina, an irn* 
mense composition of eight marble 
figures, larger than life, the models 
and the execution of which have 
long been objects of admiration at 
Rome. Before his departure M. Ca- 
nova exhibited to the public the mo- 
del of a colosssdgroup, representing 
the combat of Theseus and a Cen- 
taur. Thb group is to be executed 
in marble for Milan. 

The following details relative to 
the arts at Rome are s^ven by one 
of the most distinguished scientific 
men of that city.—** We cannot 
boast of many literary productions ; 
hilt, to make amendls, great psuns 
are taken for clearings cleansing, 
and better preserving, the ancient 
monuments of architecture. His, 
holiness has greatly promoted this 
part of the art, one of the most in- 
teresting of antiquity. The architect 
und the andquary will acquire new 
subjects of erudition, and new works 
and new engravings will be render- 
ed necessary. The work of Desgo- 
dbtz, a new edition of which is a- 
bout to be pubUshed by M. Carlo 
Fea, will derive an immense ad- 
vantage from these labours and will 
become almost entirely new. How 
different from what we have been 
accustomed to behold it, will appear 
that celebrated Pantheon, hitherto 
almost unknown, though the most 



beaudfiil of ancient edifices, and m. 
the best preservatipn. The Flavian 
Afuphitheatre, or Coliseum, will 
be ckansed, and the public will have 
access to it, as to a museum.— The 
temple^ of the Sybil at Tivolt has 
been repaired ; and the two arches 
of Septin^ns Beverus and of Con- 
stantino have been cleared of the 
earth which covered them. The 
column of Antoninus has been clean- 
ed, and is no longer covered with 
dust The suppooed temple of Ves- 
ta at Rome, on the Tiber, as well 
as the nei^;fabouring one of Fortuna 
ViriiU^ wiU be cteared of the rub- 
tnsh in which they have been as it 
were buried; and the interior of 
them will be cleansed. Thus, by 
the exertions of his holiness, ancient 
Rome will be exposed to view, and 
modem Rome will be embellished. 
Nor has the holy father forgotten 
the most celebrated of the modem 
buildings, the small circular temple 
erected in 1502, after the designs of 
the illustrious Bramante Lazzeri, 
under the auspices of Ferdinand the 
catholic, king of Spain. It fell into 
mins some years since, not from age, 
but in consequence of the late trou- 
bles. It was sold, in order that its pre- 
cious materials might be removed : 
but his holiness has resolved to repair 
it in a style of great elegance. In a 
short time M. Carlo Fea will speak 
of all these new undertakings in the 
second volume of his Miscellanies, 
which he has particularly devoted 
to what relates to the researches 
now carrying on, exclusive of what 
wiU be said in his Illustrations of 
Desgodetz. M. Guattani will like- 
wise treat of them in a new Journal 
whioh M. Carlo Fea is about to un- 
dertake. The former gentleman is 
at present engaged on the Sequel to 
the Unpublished Monuments, in 
which will be found many interest* 
ing particulars. The museum of 
the illustrious cardinal Borgia has 
passed into hands by which it will 
not be neglected. lAs nephew, the 
present possessor, is a man of infor- 
mation, and has a deep sense of the 
glpry which the cardmal acquired 
for his family by this unique collec- 
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tion. He, continues the engravings 
which his uncle intended to have 
executed (rom drawings of the most 
remarkable objects in the nouseum. 
He has commuAicated the Mexican 
manuscript to M. Von Humboldt, 
and has permitted him to make use 
of it for his work : but lie is thwart- 
ed in bis noble designs by the pre- 
tensions of the Propa^^anda, The 
cardinal made that society his heiry 
but bequeathed the museum and 
other legacies to his family. He 
unfortunately made use of the ex- 
pression, ^ My museum which is at 
Velletri;*' and the Propaganda 
daim a right to every thing that 
happened to be at Rome at the mo- 
ment of the cardinal's death, though 
the articles incontestibly formed a 
part of the museum. By a second 
fatality, tlic Coptic instruments, of 
which M. Zoega has just completed 
the description, were among the ob- 
jects that h€ul been brought to Rome, 
lliis important work cannot, there- 
fore, be published till after the de- 
cision of the process, unless the two 
parties come to a previous arrange- 
ment. — ^Two learned Sicilians, the 
chevaliers Landolini and Sernni, 
have resided for some time at Rome. 
The ibrn>er, who has evinced such 
zeal for the antiquides of his coun- 
try, is still engaged in researches at 
the theatre ^ %racuse; and we 
are indebted to him for the recent 
discovery of two fine statues, an I¥j^ 
culapius and a Venus, which, how- 
ever, is not so beautifol as has been 
asserted. He is at this moment writ- 
ing a memoir on some inscriptions 
found at the theatre of Syracuse. 
The chevalier Sirini is endeavour- 
ing to dispose of his collection of vol- 
canic productions, an^ is preparing 
for a tour In the north." 

A new thermometer has been in- 
vented for registering the highest 
and lowest temperatures in the ab- 
sence of the obs»erver, which is said 
to be a more simple, as well as a 
less expensive instrument than Six*s 
thermometer. It consists in two 
thermometers, one mercunal, and 
the other of alkohol, having their 



stems horizontaL The former has 
for its index a small piece of mag- 
netical steel wire, «nd the latter a 
minute thread of glass, haHng its 
two ends formed into small knobs bf 
fosion in the flame of a candle. The 
magnetical bit of wire lies inthe va- 
cant space of the mercurial thermo- 
meter, and is pushed forward by the 
mercury whenever the temperature 
rises and pushes that fluid against 
it ; but when the temperature falls, 
and the fluid retires, this index b 
left behind, and shows the maximum. 
The other index, or bit of glass, lies 
in the tube of the spirit-thermome- 
ter immersed in the ^kohol, and 
when the spirit retires by the de- 
pression of the temperature, the in- 
dex is carried along with it in ap- 
parent contact with its interior sur- 
face ; but on increase of temperature 
the spirit p;oes forward and leaves the 
index behmd, which therefore shows 
the minimum of temperature since 
it was set The steel index is easily 
brought to the mercury by applying 
a magnet on the outside of the tube, 
and the other is properly placed at 
the end of the column of alkohol by 
hiclining the whole instrument ' 

On Sunday, the 8th of December, 
about six o'clock in tlie evening, 
Mr. Flrminger, the able and indefa- 
tigable assistant at the royal obser- 
vatory, Greenwich, discovered a co- 
met in the constellation Aquaritis. 
To the naked eye its appearance 
was similar to a star of the first 
magnitude when covered by a cloud, 
through which it might be faintly 
seen ; or rather like what Jupiter 
would appear under dmilar circum- 
stances ; out when viewed through a 
ni^t-glass, it appeared to have a 
bright nucleus surrounded by a co- 
ma. As it was approaching the 
meridian, Mr. F. found that its lieht 
was sufficiently strong to enable him 
to illuminate the wires in the focus 
of the telescope, so as to observe its 
passage with great accuracy. The 
mean time of its transit was 6h. 24' 
7"y with right ascension, lis. 23* 
6' 49'', and south declination 23^ 
41' 8''. Dr. Herschel observed the 
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at Sloegk, sbovt tlie 
same time that it was diaeovered by 
Mr. FirmiDm. 

Mr. John Mann, of Bradford, has 
inTcntdA a ikmsical instmnieiity upon 
an entirely nelir constmctiony which 
hecidlstheoirGhestrina Itsootwai^ 
M)pearanc6 resembled the grand ho- 
nsontal piaao-forte $ but the briltt- 



ant power, andricimess of its tones, 
stand rniriralled by any s tr in ge d in- 
strument played with keys: it has 
the power of retaining the sound for 
any length of time, in the manner 
of the organ ; and its tones have the 
efllect of violins, violas,, and violofi- 
cellos together. 



K)ETRY, 



.For ihe Literary Magazine/ 
TBS icoasaa of oAmax.aTaaoo. 

** NOW come to me, my litde page. 

Of wit tae wond'rots sly ! 
Ne'er under flower o' youthiot age 

Did nuur dasdruction lie. 

«< I*n dance and revd wi' the rest, 

Within the castle met 
Tet he sail rue the drewie foast> 

Bot and his hufy fair. 

« For ye maon drug Kirkpatrick^s wine 
Wi juke oVpoppy flowers; 

l^ae maer he*u see 'the ituimhig shine 
Trwt proud Caeriavenx^s towers. 

«< For he has twain'd my love and me. 
The msid 6* mickle scorn i 

Shell welcome wi* a tearftf e^ 
Her widowhood tlMs mMiL 

«« Andsaddlewedmymilk*white steed; 

prepare my harness bright f 
Giff I can make my rival bleed, 

111 ride awa' this night.'* 

M Now haste ye, master, to the ha% 
The guests are drinking there ; 

lUfkpatrick'a pride Shan be bat sma' 
Fora'hbkuiyfab-. 



In camt tiM meny miastrealy s 
Shrill pipes wi* tinkling string, 

And ba^)4>es, lifting melody. 
Blade p^nd Caerlaveroc ring. 
VOL. V. HO. xaxi. 



The gaUant kiugfats and ladies bngjbt 
Did move to measures fine. 

Like frolic fairies jimp and lig^ 
Wha danoe in pale mnonshinf. 

The hdies glkled thro* die ha'» 
Wi* footing swift and sure; 

Kirkpatrick's dame ouidkl them a'. 
Whan she smod on the floor. - 

And some had tyres of gokl sa raic^ 
And pendants* eight or nine. 

But she, wi* but hergowden hair^ 
Dkl a* the r»t oanhiae. 

And some, wP cosdy diamonds shecft, 
Dki warriors' hearts assul; 

But die, wi' her twa sparkling e'en, 
I^erc'd thro^ the thickest maiL 

Kirkpatrickledherbythehand, . 

WiVgay and courteous air; 
No stately casUe in the land 

Cookl show aae bi^^ a pasr. 

For he was yoong, and dear ^eday 

Of life to youth appears. 
Alas! how soon his setting ray 

Was dimn^d widi show*riBg teats! 

Fcfl Lnidsay sickei^d at the sight. 
And salloW grew his cheek ; 

He tried wi* smiles to hkfte his 9iie» 
But word he ooo'd na speak 

The gorgeous banquet was brou^t up 
' On silver and on gokl; 
The page chose out a crystal cap 
The sleepy juke to hdd. 
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And when Kirkpatrick caO'd for wine, 
This pn^e the drink would bear ( 

Kor did the knight or dame divine 
Sic black deceit was near. 

Then everf lady song a sang. 
Some gay* some sad and sweet. 

Like tupefu* buds the woods amang. 
Till a' began to greet. 

E'en cmel Lindsay shed a tear, 

Forietttng malice deep ; 
As mermaids, wi* their warbles dear, 

Can sing the waves to sleep. 

And now to bed they all are dight; 

Now steek they ilka door { ^ 
There's nought but stillness 6* the night 

Whart was sic din before. 

Fell Lindsay pnts his harness on, 
His steed doth i^eady stand. 

And ixp the staircase is he gone, 
Wi' poinard in his hand. 

The sweat did on his forehead break, 
He shook wf gmlty fear t 

In aif he heard a joyfu' shriek- 
Red Coming's ghaist was near. 

Now to the chamber doth he creep ; 

A lamp ofglimmering ray * 
Show'd young Kirkpatrick fast asleep, 

In arms o' lady gay. 

He lay with bare nngoarded breast. 

By sleepy jukre bq^uA'd { 
And sometimes sighM, by dreams op- 

fffCSt, 

And sometimes sweetly smil'd. 

Undos'd her month o* rosy hne, 
Whence issu'd fragrant air. 

That gendy, in soft motion, blew 
Stray ringlets o' her hair. 

« Steep on, sleep on, ye luvers dear. 
The dame may wake to weept 

And that day'l^ son nu^ shine foo 
dear, 
ThStt spills this warrior's sleep." 

He looted down, her lips he prest, 

O idss fbrboding woe! 
Then struck on young Kirkpaitikk's 
breast 

A deep and deadly bhyw. 

Shir, tabr and mickle did he bleed ! 
His lady slept till day. 



Bvt dreamt the Pfath* flowed o^er her 
head. 
In bride bed as she lay. 

The murderer hasted down the stair. 
And back'd his courser fleet ; 

Than dkl the thunder 'gin to rair. 
Than shower'd the rain and sleet. 

AU fire firaught darted thro* the lain, 

Whare a' was mirk before. 
And glinted o'er the raging main. 

That shook the sandy shore. 

But mirk and mirker grew the nightj 

And heavier beat the rain. 
And qukker Lindsay urg'd his flight. 

Some ha' or build' to gain; ^ 

Lang dkl he ride o'er hill and dale, 
Nqr mire nor flood he fear'd : 

I trow his courage 'gan to fail 
When morning light appear'd. 

For, having hied the Uvelang night, 
Thro* hail and heavy showers. 

He faund himsd', at peep 6* light. 
Hard by Caerlaveroc's towers. 

The casde bell was ringing out. 

The ha' was all asteer. 
And mony a screech and waefn' shoot 

AppalPd the murderer's ear. 

Now they hae boond this traitor st^ang^ 

Wi' corses and wi' blows. 
And high in ur they did him hang. 

To feed the carrion crows. 



« To sweet Lindaden'sf haly cells 

Foo dowie I'll repair i 
There Peace vri' gentle Patience dwells, 

Nae deadly feuds are there. 

«< In tears FU wither ilka charm. 

Like drans o' balefo' yew i 
And wail the beauty that coold harm 

A knight sae brave and true." 



For the Literary Magazine. 

BLBOIAC TEimOTS TO PARBVTAL 
TBHDBEMSSS. 

Chill wlntei^s appearance was pai^ 
lu reign so onmliog was donei 

^ Caerlaveroc stands on Solway firth, 
t Linduden abbey, near Dumliries, 
on tl^ banks of the river Qodcn. 
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The bKeie kad foccMdfd the blasty 
The twins had- received the sun i 

And daisies had chequered the sciiiey 
In^Minled hy videts in bloom, 

When Eliza mov'd over the green» 
.^od kndt by the side of a tomb. 

A wiUow bent over her head. 

The emblem of grief and detpzxr, 
Whose btanches hixttriantly spread. 

And hung with a sorrowful air. 
She said, my lov'd parent so dear. 

No tablet I need to ezplaan. 
My heart would have told me 'twas here 

Its first deaiest object was faun! . 

The bosom on which I have slept. 

The arms that entwin'd me so oft. 
The eyes that so fipeqoendy wqit. 

So sweet, so endearing^ soft. 
Are cold, and endos'd in the tomb ; 

Unseen are the tears wluch I shed. 
Yet here for to weep I am comei 

How low lies, my parent, thy head ! 

Tet mine has found ease on thy breast. 

When pain has invaded my frame ; 
When GnePs heavy hand has oppressed. 

My pUlow was ever the same. 
Ye tender, ye feeling of heart, 

Who have wridi'd beneath agony's 
steel, 
O say, can afliction impart 

A sorrow more deep than I fed ? 

When we view a dear ol]ject of love 

To pain or to anguish a prey. 
The pangs we by sympathy prove 

Make us faint and as fieeue as they i 
For O, when the passion is pure, 

Whenlove from pore tenderness flows. 
We would die, so onr deaths wooldim- 
part 

A lasting contentment to those. 

But oh, when a fiiend of the heart 

Liea pallid and pantiiig for bmth, 
O say, does the view not impart 

A fieeliiig more pahnful than death? 
Dear saint whose abode is above, 

For angel in heaven thou art. 
Send down from the regions of love 

ReBrfto my agonis'd heart ! 

Is it fancy that steals on my ndnd ? 

Or is it thy form that I view? / 
So tender the look, and so kind. 

Past scenes it appears to renew. 
Bat ah, sad reflection appears, 

And teUa me I'm destm^d to mourn ; 



The scenes which have cheated my 
tears 
W31 never, no never return. 

The firiend of my youth n no more! 

Yet why should I endless repine ? 
Her precepts III ever adore. 

Her virtues 111 strive to make mine. * 
Whkh sakl, she withdrew from the 



From the marble her tears had be- 
dew'd. 
Again she roov'd over the green, 
And daily the scene was renew'd. . 

SABINA. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

LXNCS, 

Aidruted t0 a F^iemL 

WHAT means this dark, depressing 

g^oom ? 
Does paui indeed thy frame consume. 
And art thou hastening to the tomb. 

Ere noon of life, my friend? 

The characters thy fingers traced. 
Aie afanoet by my tears eflac'd. 
But still I read, •< My qnritt waste* 
My sorrows soon vrill end." 



Yet Hve, and be thyself once i 
Nor let my heart thy lass depkirei 
There may be blessings still m store. 
For thee, my cuooping friend. 

Though wealth with thee dkl onee 

abound. 
While friends and pleasure smiPd 

around. 
Dwelt hapmness within the sound 

Ot Pleasure^i voice, my frieadl 

Nor is it strange wealth fled from thee. 
Who shar'd in teaderest sympathy 
With the whole tribe of misery 

Thy open purse, my friend. 

And had Potosi's wealth been thine. 
Or own'd thou all Asturia's mine. 
It woidd have vanished, I divine. 

And left diee poor, my friend. 

Too well thy friends knew where to ge. 
Were funds or credit with them low ; 
Thy gen'rous heart ne^er said.them no, 
/ My dear attctcd friend. 
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Yet, ihowtli I want tl^ lieriiagTW 
O do not let fn« wrong thy faeart. 
For Fortme^ frowns cuM ncTer. im* 
part 
A puig to that, mj liinidl 

no! thfe mind by thaeposfwat 
No trifla could deprive of aofti 
Some iBoimtain fowow h^th oppna^ 

^* Thy feeling heart, my friend. 

3CetlMnk8 I see thy pallid fi«e» 
And evVy kindred teatvre trace* 
Whilttaara glide dawnttytbeekapacef 
la sympathy, my mend. 

O. would that I could haste to thee ! 
And as Fve iock*d thee on my knee, 
Thy tender nurse again Vd be. 

And watch ^und my friend. 

Thy hone, thy siie, tl^ |dl was mine, 

1 Bhar'd in ev'ry Uming thine; 
Vm iH and atone thon dtst rep>B^ 

Beieft of all, my ffiead* 

Thy tempksy whwh I ^ )i«ve bonnd^ 
^ow thoeght, corroding thought may 

wound I 
Oh, wouU that I conld watch around 

Thy waking couch, my finend. 

And didst thou, cruel, didst thou say, 
•• Erect a marble o'er my clay, 
On which a wrae of thine pourtray. 
My sympathising fnend.*' 

Yet live, and be thyself once mote. 
Nor let thy friends thy loss deplore ; 
Thcrsmay be blesMigs sail in store 
For thee, my droofuag fi^end. 

Oh, if his will who reigns on high. 
Live* and before thee let me die ; ^ 
And be my grave, wbel«^Br I lie, 

Mark'd but by thee, my friend. 

SLIZA. 



Fo|«i«CU«hia 

forth, 
E;^ life's last 



fromka 
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90 ▲ YO0Kd LAvdti. 

HgkitttikiutlkitBwotpeKkcf -Death. 

TiiQU dearest o^ect of my soul <m 
earth, 
*f^ kind >'onag sharer of my joysi 
and wo«» 



The hour arrives widi Hes^ven's su- 
pieme behest. 
Advancing death in awful pom|^ 1 see* 
Disease slow writhes widiin my trou- 
bled brea^. 
And ptuit are a)l the joys of Ufb with 
me. 

FareweU,')tt pteaaingaoeiies of fibml de- 
lighti 
FanewelU ye hopes that ppomis'd once 
so well. 
Ye charms that shot through my eawp*. 
tur'd sight, 
Yedaysof peacst y« aight* of bUv, 
fisreweu. 

No more with thee the drowsy town 
!*n leave. 
To tread the dews, and breathe the 
sweets of room, 
Qr fondly wish the dear returning eve« 
To meet diee blushing near rhelonely 
thorn. 

The ^8 that gaaVl^ mswearied, on thy 

charms, 

TlifB heart that wont, at right of thee, 

to leap, 

A few short houn wil finish kt alarms, 

AndseaUAecr oibain evorlastiag ileqK 

When this weal; pulse hath irambe«24 
out its d^. 
When all my hopes, aad aH my liean 
are o'er. 
When each young firiend shaH ptnaiu^ 
sell my lai«, 
Aad Qeath'sbhu^k tfaia stand numm? 
fid at my door ; 

"^en, O Lavinia, while thy looks sur- 
vey 
The pale chaa gM feaiuws aace tp 
tiiee well known, 
The tinOis thaitfiew thy dictate* to «bey, 
The aims that oft enda^d thee a^ 
their own. 

Check not the tear that tf e mbl sa in 
thine eye, 
Nor atop the ugh that Strugs^ flisii 
thy heart i 
These are the rites for which Ildmthgr 
die, 
T^an all the pomp of anat^e and of 
art. 
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! O tl|9» 4c«l> tiM proCMils 
name, 
" Tlwl opes each wound, and tean my 

trembling heart, 
Wih thou voMchiiift €tmyo9rwpm I 

claim* 
. To bieathe ana w]i^» oaepn^jcer ^re 
. Wfpart 

O toniid ti^ kaad may Haavwi its Uaa- 
amgstoevr: 
Ki^ aascU waftaa((h confon to thy 

Pure be thy peace ; thy tean, thy tron- 
bleaiewf 
Thoo kudest, deaitit,fandatt friend, 

A. w— V. 
Gra^s Ferry, 4fnl 35, 1806. 
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VEaSES, 

My ajfow^ Amarkan hady, deetoMed a 
fen yean timee. 

WHEN recollection bids the tear 

Of deep contrition flow. 
Unfolds Oie secret toorce of guilt. 

And points to future woei - 

WlM idi tte load of sin appeanA 

By retrotq^fctioo's smiirt, 
When reason adds to nature's fears, 

jfind conscience wipgs th^darti 

Ab ! what avails the gaudy glajpa 

Of fortune's partial day? . 
Or what the appaose of wotldly fame. 

That's giuded by her ray ? 

Oh! when I'm hastening to the goal 
Where, stripp'd of all disguise. 

My soul appears her guilt to own 
Before t)ie great assize { 

Can the vain breath of wofUIy fame 

My boding terrors calm, ^ 
Extract the sting of deaths or give 

A wounded bosom balm ? 

/Vh, no ! there's no r^ef for sin 

But in a Sarioor'Miame} 
To him I fly, and strive to bri^ 

A hqtrt o'erwhdm'd wit^ shame. 



Qkl lhanMq^t.9iyefntril»a^tfif^ 
Pronounce my uns fomvani 

0^tbpi»! whosaffff'dfQrmyaMit, 
Receive that soul to Hearaw 

fntuneipnto* 
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Tuna, J^ i>^S% M oa lir CWSifirpMMdl 



WHAT mean those hosrsateaafniiigs 
which mix with the gak ? 
Aie thq\ Liberty, aim'd agaunst 
thee? 
Will the slaves and the tyrant^ of E^ 
ropcMsall 
Darmg mitaions resolv^ to be ffte? 
Let them mark the hold eagle of Eaton 
display'd. 
And the fierce, Arab cower at thr 



'^iask & sinall baswl isf hmmm^ ia ter- 
ror array'd. 
The dark myriads of A£nc afiight 

IL 

Wm Uie>idolent Spaniard the combat 
provoke 
With the iitedof».boni sooa of our 
woods? 
X Have they heard, like the Ught'oiag fi^ 
Heaven, the stroke. 
When our stripes swept flie TripaUne 
floods? 
Or will the proud Britoo, though boast' 
fid and vain 
He rides o'er the sufcjo^te waves? 
Let them dare; we w9l teach the loud 
boasters again 
The difference 'twizt fieemen and 
slaves. 

in. 

Then through our deep foresu let broad 
banners wave, 
And we'U keep the proud fact still 
in mind, 
That to us among nations, alone free 
and brave. 
Is the safety of Freedom confin'd. 
Come on, then, ye tyrants, your throtts 
we despise. 
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And Tilse the war-tnimpct's Iwd 
strain ( 
In qyite of y<mr envy her temple* dull 

Wm your fZeivet dare her mysteries 
profane? 



For the Uterary Magazine. 

TVS S3tcBi.i.KiieY or woMAir. 

WHO, in this world of care and strife, 
Duth kindly cheer and sweeten life. 
As friend, companion, and as wife ? 

*Tis woman! 

"Who, by a thonsanii tender wiles. 
By fcmd endearments, and by smiley 
Our bosom of its i^rief beguiles \ 

^is woman! 

From whom do aH our pleasures flow; 
Who draws ^e scofpKMi sting of woe, 



And^ makes the hout widi trtnspott 
glow? 
i Tis^ 



'Who, of a nature more refinM, 
Doth soften man's rude stubborn mind, 
A^ make him gende, mild, and kind! 
Tte woman! 

Who binds us all to one another. 
By silken bands, of ^her, mother. 
Of husbimd, children, uster, brother) 
'Tis woman! 

When» hours of absence past, we meet, 
Say, who, enraptured, nms to greet 
Our glad return, with kisses sweet? 

'Tls woman f 

Who, in a word, a touch, a sigh. 
The simple glancing of her eye. 
Can fill the soul with extacy? 

'Tis woman! 

Eden she lost, ensntr^d to vice; 
But wdl has she repaid its price ; 
For earth is made a paradise. 

By woman 1 



TO CORRBSPONDBVTS. , 

I Matin mty hare his curiosity gratified by looking into tiie fourth vo- 
Vamt of Hiime's Historj. It is not necessary for us to re-print passages 
frooi a book so coniinon. 

Mmzo must excuse us fi-om inserting his communication. 
' The audior of <« Stanzas on the Death of a Lady,.by her intimate Friend," 
will do us a favour by sending us a new copy tk the pieces which accom- 
panied the ^ Stanzas ;** they being destroyed by an unlucky accident 

Carlos, Ralph, and Alethea are not sufficiently correct They may lisp 
in numbers, but we cannot publish their lispii^is. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF CLIMATE ON THE MIND. 



Among the folUes of the wise Is 
the system which circumscribes the 
energies of the mind by the influence 
of climate. Though often confuted, 
it is still believed, for there are 
some whom no confutations can con- 
fute. 

JDenina, in a recent work (1790), 
enquires why polite literature has 
made so slow a progress in Germa- 
ny. Do stoves, he aiiks, render the 
mind heavier than coal-fires f Does 
the beer of England occasion more 
vivacity than the beer of Germany I 
Is the atmosphere more dense in 
Germany than in Great Britain? 
This is a specimen of that critical 
^stem which has been carried to 
inch excess. 

It derives its modem rejuvenes- 
cence from the brilliant Montes- 
quieu, wh(>, ever hungering after 
novelties, discovered, in some of the 
ancients, a few fanciful conjectures 
on the influence of climate, and these 
he also extended to manners. Cu- 
rious absurdities, not less eccentric, 
remain yet for some fotore Monus • 

▼9JL. V. MO. 3CXX1I. 



(]uieu to adopL These slight con^ 
jectures he seized with avidity, am- 
plified with ingenuity, decorated by 
the graces of foncy, and divulged 
with the triumphant air of a modem 
discovery. , 

BaiUet, who wrote at the close of 
the sixteenth century, without Mon- 
tesquieu's fancy, was well acquaint- 
ed with this extravagAt notion. 
Hence, perhaps, did Montesqmeu, 
with some kindred geniuses, derive 
the hint In a book on national pre- 
judices, BaiUet quotes Hippocrates, 
Plfito, Aristotle, Seneca, and others, 
who conceived that the temperature 
of the air contributes something to 
the dispodtions of the mind. Long 
before Montesquieu, Milton expres- 
sed this prejudice ; but Spenser, that 
child of fancy, had on this subject 
a sounder philosophy than Milton. 
In his View of the State of Ireland, 
composed in the dialogue manner, 
one of the speakers conceives that 
the barbarity of that country pro- 
ceeds from the very gerduH of^the 
M^ or influence of the 9tare. B«t 
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he is justly reprimanded by the 
other, in the ibllowine philosophical 
and pleasing expressions : '' Sure- 
ly, I suppose this but a vain concept 
c^ simple mcfh whiCih judge tldnga^ 
bf their effects^ and not by their 
camc9; for I would rather think the 
cause of this evil, which hangeth 
Upon that country, to proceed rather 
of the unsoundness of the counsels, 
and plots which you say have been 
oftentimes laid for tti.e re^fo^piK 
or of faintness in following and af- 
fecting the same, than of any such 
fatal course appointed of God, asyou 
misdeem ; but it ia the manner of 
men^ tfmt token they are fallen^ in, 
am/ absurdity^ or their actions stu^* 
ceed riot as they wouidy they are id* 
fvays ready to imfiute the blame 
thereof %mto the heavensy ao to eX' 
cuae their ownfolUea and imfierfec* 
tiona,^ llie admirable Spenseif is 
another instance to prove that an 
exquisite imagination may be com- 
bined with the soundest intellect; 
and it is now, perhaps, the first time 
that Spenser the poet has been quot* 
ed as Spenser the philosopher. 

Qhardin, F^^pelle, Da Bos^ and 
ot^s adopted tbi^ notion. But 
what the r^Monin&of Chardin, the, 
wit of Fontepellei and the ingenuity 
of Du Bos failed to establish, was 
fixed by the seductive eloquence of 
Moqtesquieu. His brilliant strokes 
dazzled the eyes of £iyx)pe, and he 
iced with additional fro^t the heart 
of many a literary Kussian and' 
Dane, llius som^ follies are here- 
ditai^y among writers, and one gene*^^ 
ration, perpetuates or revives the 
" dre^ux^ of jafipther. 

It wi^ his art of composition that 
gave to, Montesquieu the power of 
disguising an exploded theory. Who* 
can resist such pcugnant epigrams 
as these,, allowing lively epigrams, 
to be conclusive arguments r '' The 
empire of climate is the first of all 
empires." ^^ As we distinguish cli- 
mates t^ degrees of latitude^ we 
might distinguish them^ thus to ex- 
press myseU, by degreea of sensibi- 
lity." ^ In those countries, instead 
G|precepts» we must have padlocks." 
SuiQh is his witty system^ wiuch p^*. 



haps was first conceived with a 
smile, but conducted with ingenioas 
gravity. 

When the Spirit of Laws was 
first published, eypry literary cen- 
tinel did not »lentl^ admit the ene* 
my of intellectual n^edom, nor was 
every genius astounded by the 
sparkles of wit The alarm was 
given. This paradox kindled the 
philosophic indignation of Gray, and 
m^UmA his exquisite muse to com« 
mence a poem of considerable mag- 
nitude, to combat a position so fiital 
to intellectual exeruon. Churchill 
rebeUed against such fottera Ge- 
niuSf says he, may hereafter ^en^in 
Boflfi^riae, AnaslroBC^ioyeiglMBd 
against this system ; but it was 
Hume who fint, with solid argu- 
ments, crushed the brilliant epi- 
grams of Montesquieu. 

Filangieri, who united knowledge 
with g^us, marches between these 
system-mongers and their adver- 
saries, by attempting to. show that 
cumate influences the mind as a re- 
lative, not as an absolute cause, and 
that the difierence is not percepti- 
ble in temperate climates^ Onoai 
hiAxeveries is that of drying m^rsh* 
es and folHng woods to. chaiM the. 
character of a people. The ItaliaH' 
thus adopts gravel^ Addison's jest^ 
who telb us,, that ^ a.fomous uni- 
versity was formerly very much in- 
fested ^Itkfiunaf but whether4his 
might not arise fron^ tlneybtt and 
nmrahea by which it was surroondedy 
and which VLVtoow d^fwiedj I must 
leave to the ^BtenaaiaRtion .of mors^ 
skil^ naturaitsts." 

As France is a vevy..ex^iMi?e 
country, and has gfe^ .variety, of^ 
climate, it oflered ample scope, foe- 
these systematizers to verify^ theit 
favourite theory^ by. tracings the ef* 
foots of climate through its varioua. 
districts. The inhabitants of cold 
P4cardv were thought to be eminent 
for their indefatigaDle Industryt an4 
their writers for hd)erioua««Ddition.. 
But here, moral are mistaken- for* 
pl^sical effects* BaiUet- remarkai' 
congeming Picardy, that the Indus* 
try of its writers is owing to lh& 
havoc of wary wbicfa> having iojuped 
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the fortunes of the natives, indaoed 
them rather to appty to useful ^an 
to ai^able studies to better their 
condition. Nonnandy> haying great 
inequality of dimate, was snpi^DSed 
to occasion a similar inequality in 
its authors ; and Auvergne, havinjg 
high hills and d^ vallks, was con- 
jeered to produce both men of 
great genius and great dulness ; for 
those bom on the mounudns were 
sah) to hare more d^cate organs, 
and a more «therlal spirit than the 
gross and ponderous stodenu of the 
vkllies. 

By some of thesfc tiieorists Britain 
has been considered as a Beotia. 
Pr of o un d disquisitions and sarcastic 
exultations have appeared concern* 
ir^ this foggy isle; but the same 
fo^ remain, while the finest compo- 
sitions now enrich Its language. 
Engtand exhibits models of the pur- 
est taste to literary Europe; but 
moral causes long impeded the pro- 
gress of English taste, and gave rise 
to the opinions of Du Bos, Montes- 
Quieu, and Winckleman, who af« 
nrmed that England could have no 
genius for the fine arts, because the 
sensibility of taste was obstructed by 
a noxious atmosphere. 

Winckleman*s notion concerning 
Milton is curious. He tells us, that 
aU the descriptions in Paradise Lost, 
except the amorous and delicate 
scenes of the primeval pah*, are like 
well-pfunted gorgons, whkh resem- 
ble each other, but are always fright- 
fol ; and this he attributes to the 
dimate. But what is by him thou^t 
monstrous, a true critic wiU conceive 
to be the terrible graces of a sub- 
Hme poesy. As the subject Is pecu- 
liar, and of th^ most elevated na- 
ture, so it found in Milton a genius 
as pisculiar, and faculties the most 
elevated. If the English muse has 
Airpassed her sisters in stature, she 
yields not in the more ddicate and 
sweeter ctrcumstances of her art 
Of late she has excelled in pictur- 
esque description ; the most pleas- 
ing paintings of nature variegate the 
verse of Thomson, who was bom 
i«ore northerly than Milton. Gdd- 



smith has cultivated the same pow- 
ers, and they have proved so attrac- 
tive to the public taste, that English 
vetae can now exhibit some of the 
most enchanting and most vivid sce- 
nery In poetry. The muse was 
oon^dered to be under ^ skiey in* 
jfluenee;** but Whenever national 
impediments are removed, and time 
in every polished nation removes ' 
them, such nation will not foil In 
equalling the eflbrts of those who 
have been placed in happier circum- 
stances. 

Some writers yield up their own 
experience to this favourite theory. 
Spence accounts for the turgidity of 
Lucan on these principles. He says, 
^ The swellings in his poem may 
be partly accounted for, perhaps 
from his beliv dom in Sfudn^ tan, 
in that part of it which wtisJartheH 
remfrved from Greece and Rome." 
But the following instance Will pa- 
rallel any literary extravagance. 
When Dyer gave his Fleece to the 
world, he apdo^zed for the defects 
of the poem, by saying, that ^ It 
was published under some <I(mm/- 
vantdi^By for many of its /auUa 
must be imputed to the air of a fen* 
ny couniryf where I have been for 
the most part above these five 
vears.*' Warburton, in his Encjuiry 
Into the ProcUgies of Historian^ 
alluding to the success of the Frendi 
In translating the ancients, imagines 
that the little emulation of hb own 
countrymen in this department of 
fiterature may be attributed to the 
coldne98 of their cUmatc. These 
are his words : ^ The Frenchman, 
vigorous and enterprising, is ambi* 
tious of possession ; while we, with 
with a ndse modesty and coldness^ 
natural from our cHnmte^ content 
ourselves with a distant admiration.** 

From this it would appear, that 
Britain has of late become much 
warmer y and therefore Um modest; 
since its natives have enriched their 
limguage with some versions of the 
da^cs, which vie with the origi* 
nals. Such criticisms remind me of 
a couplet of De Foe, whose good 
sense appears also to hav^ wandet- 
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ed wildlf into these fkncies. In one 
of his political poems, he says of his 
hero William : 

Bauvian climates nourished bira awhile, 
Too great a jvmttf for so dtm^ a soil. 

Even Milton credited this prejudice. 
He tells us that he intends to write 
an epic ^^ out of nor own ancient 
stories ; if there be nothing adverMe 
in our climate^ or the fete of this 
ajje.** When he was near the dose 
of his immortal labour, he adorns 
these notions by the charms of his 
verse, and lays a peculiar stress on 
the word cold : 



—————— Higher argument 

Remains, sufficient of itself to raise 
That name, unless an age too late, or 

cold 
Clitnate, or years, damp my intended 

wing. 

Even Young, in The Merchant^ 
complains, that <' his poetic vein 
runs slow in this cold climate." 

This notion was indeed so preva* 
lent in those days, that Descartes 
feared the warmth of the climate in 
France would too much exalt his 
imag^ination, and disturb that tem- 
perate state of the mind necessary 
for philosophical discoveries. He 
therefore took refuge from the sun 
in Holland* All the frost of the 
northern climates could never ren- 
der his burning imagination tepid; 
the visionary would have dreamt 
on a pillow of snow. 

On such foundations rests the 
brilliant edifice which Montesquieu 
did not construct, but only adorned. 
Every error of this kind puts an ad- 
ditional fetter on the mind, and half 
the wisdom of man now consists in 
destroying shackles of his own mak- 
ing. 

Aristotle observes, that the nor- 
thern nations, and generally all £u- 
rcmc, are naturally counigeous and 
robust, but are improper tor mental 
exertion, without powers for medi- 
tation, and without industry for the 
arts ; on the contraryi tl»e Asiatics 



have great talents for works of ge* 
niuB, are inclined to reasoning and 
meditation, and skilfiil in the inven- 
tion and improvement of arts. The 
reverse of all this, in the present 
a|ne, is the truth. Aristotle drew 
his representations from the exists 
ing scene ; but had he reflected oa 
the power which the cuntama and 
government of a people have over 
them, he had then perceived ^at, 
not the frost and snows of the wyrtk 
made men addict themselves to war, 
but that predatory genius which 
must ever prevail among a people 
poor and ignorant When dvilisa- 
tion had taken place, and the seve- 
rities of climate were mitigated by 
the influence of aru and sciences ; 
when the descendants of these men 
employed their shipping in com- 
merce as well as m war; when 
their iron was employed to turn up 
the soil ; when in their cities uni- 
versities were erected, academies 
instituted, and the peaceful occupa- 
tions of genius cherished } then, with 
the same climate, the national cha- 
racter was changed. Heroic and 
polished Greece and Rome are now 
barbarous and servile ; and the gra- 
vity and superstition of the Spa- 
niard, the politic and assassinating 
spirit of the Italian, the diligence and 
suppleness of the Scot, and the 
warmness and penetration of the 
Englishman, are derived from man- 
ners and government 

It was once enquired why Paris 
and Toulouse produced so many 
eminent lawyers. It was long at- 
tributed to the climate ; till some 
reasonable being discovered, that 
the universities of those cities oflR;r- 
ed Qfifiorttmities and encourage^ 
menta for that aludy which others 
did not 

The Germans have long been a 
calumniated nation. A taste for 
science and learning having been 
diffused among tliat industrious peo- 

gle, they were constantly aspersed* 
y thdr lively neighbours for inve- 
terate dulness and steril fandes. 
The eminent success of the French 
pkced the fri^^tened genius of 
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that natioD in a voluntary seclu- 
sion ; of late, awakened from their 
stupor, they have produced some 
spirited and affecting works of ima- 
gination, which can fear no ri- 
vals. 

It is with nations as with indivi- 
duals, and with individuals as with 
nations. The human mind is indeed 
mfluenced not by climate, but by go- 
vernment ; noC by soils, but by cus- 
toms ; not by heat and cold, but by 
servitude and freedom. A happy 
education, elegant leisure, and a 
passion for glory, must form a great 
man ; as an excellent government) 
orderlv liberty, and popular felicity, 
must form a great people. But fnr 
these purposes, numerous conjunc- 
tures must succeed each other, w hich, 
in the state of human affairs, can 
be but rare. No system of educa- 
tion for the individual, or system of 
government for the people, has been 
discovered which can satisfy the ra- 
tional mind ; a great people, like a 
great man, must therefore be a sort 
jof prodigy. c. 



Fw the Uterury Magazine, 

OK KOVKLTT IW LITERATURE. 

,4LL ia 9aid^ exclaims Bruyere ; 
but his own example confutes the 
dreary sentence. A belief of the 
exhausted state of literature has 
been a very old popular prejudice. 
A silly saying of a wise ancient, 
who, even in his day, laments, that 
of doojtt there is no end^ has been 
c6pied by great authors, who, how- 
ever, cannot be deemed very accu- 
rate observers. 

This opinion serves for an apolo- 
gy to the idle and a consolation to 
the disappointed ; but it is to be la- 
mented that it damps the afdour of 
the ingenious. Had not genius felt 
itself superior to this whimsy, the 
world had wanted nearly all its va- 
lued compositions. 

He who critically examines anj 
branch of bterature finds little ori- 
ginal invention, even in the most ex- 



cellent works. To add a little to 
his predecessors satisfies the ambi- 
tion of the first of writers. The 
popular notion of literary novelty is 
full of error. Of these unreflecting 
readers, many are yet to learn that 
their admired originals are not such 
as they take them to be, either in 
the whole design or in the parts Of 
the thoughts of the most admired 
compositions, some readers are yet 
to be instructed that they are not 
wonderful discoveries, but only 
truths fSelt by themselves, before the 
ingenuity of the author had, by a 
train of intermediate and accessory 
links, unfolded that confused senti- 
ment, which those experience who 
are not accusbmed to think with 
accuracy. 

Novelty, in a strict sense, will not 
be found in any judicious work. I 
am not, therefore, surprised at a li- 
terary incident which happened to 
a friend of mine, who, to amuse a 
temporary retirement, took with 
him seven epic poems, and compar- 
ed them with each other. The re- 
sult was, that he found out how 
much each had been indebted to its 
predecessors. The same incidents 
were transplanted, and the same 
characters assumed new names; 
but every poet had his peculiar co- 
kmring and disposition, and had 
created while he imitated. Prior, 
in his preface to his Solomon^ with 
some exultation points out the imi- 
tations of the epic poets. 

Voltaire, who, as a critic, is o£ 
great authority, looked on every 
thing as imitation. He thought that 
most original writers borrowed from 
one another. He says that the in- 
struction gathered from books is like 
fire ; we fetch it fi-om our neigh- 
bours, l^indle it at home, and com- 
municate it to others, till it becomes 
the property of alL He traces some 
of the ^nest compositions to the 
fountain f\ead ; and we wonder at 
perceiving that they have travelled 
in regular succession through Chi- 
na, India, Arabia, and Greece, to 
France and to England. 

To the obscurity of time are the 
ancients much indebted for Aeir 
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aeemiog ongiQalitf. We know how 
fre<^iitly they accuse each other ; 
and to have borrowed freely from 
preceding writers was not Uiought 
crlmioal by such illustrious authors 
as Plato and Cicero. The .£neid 
has not only little invention in the 
incidents, for it unites the plan of 
the Iliad and the Odyssey, but ma* 
ny of its passages are mere transla- 
tions, and it is certainly very de- 
ficient in the variety of its charac* 
ters. 

The greatest opening or occasion 
for copying occurs when our models 
are in a foreign language. Though 
we term both Greek and Roman 
writers ancients, the latter was 
modem in comparison with the for- 
mer, and lighting its own fuel with 
fire borrowed from the former, the 
i(pirit and fashion of imitation was 
boundless. We frequently lament the 
loss of many valuable Greek works, 
hut how far they are really lost, how 
&r they still exist disguised in the 
works of the Romans, is a problem 
Impossible to solve. How much^ 
for example, of the images and sen- 
timents of the Greek lyric poets 
exists in Horace, who can tell ? That 
cannot be said to be entirely lost of 
which a tranidation remains. 

Our own early writers have not 
more originality than modem ge- 
nius may aspire to reach. To imi- 
tate and to rival the Italians and 
French formed their devotion.*— 
Chaucer, Gower, and Gawin Dou- 
glas were all spirited imitators, and 
frequently only masterly transla- 
tors. Spenser, the father of so ma- 
ny poets, is himself the child of the 
Ausonian muse. Skakespeare libe- 
rally honoured roany writers by un- 
sparing imitation ; he availed him- 
self of their sentiments, their styte^ 
axid their incidents. His Oberon 
was taken from a French romance, 
and his fairies are no more his own 
invention, than the sylphs are of 
Pope. Milton is incessantly borrow- 
ing from the poetry of his day. In 
Comua he preserved aU the circura- 
sunces of model. Paraidise Lost 
was suggested by a mystery, and 
inany ^its mobt striking passages 



are taken from other poete. T^iiaio 
opened for him the Tartareaii 
gulph. The bridge over diaos maf 
be found in Sadit Mrho borrowed tt 
from the Turkish thenlogy ; Che pa* 
radise of fools is a wild flower, or 
rather gaudy weed, transplanted 
from the wildemem of Ariostd^ 
Jonson was the servfle slave of his 
ancient masters; and the rich poe- 
try of Gray is a wonderfol tissue^ 
woven on the frames, and wiUi the 
golden threads of others. To Cer- 
vantes we owe Butler ; and the unit- 
ed abilities of three great wits, in 
their MartinusScriblerus, could find 
no other noode of conveying their 
powers but by imitating at once Don 
Quixote and monneur Oufle. Pope, 
like BoileaU) had all the ancients 
and modems in pay. Thdrs wer« 
not the pillage of a bandit, but the 
taxes of a monarch. - Swift is muoh 
indebted for the plan of his Travels 
of Gulliver, to the Voyages of Cy- 
rano de Ber^;erac to the Sun and 
Moon ; a writer, who, without the 
acuteness of Swift, has wilder flash- 
es of fancy. We find many of his 
strokes in bishop Godwin's Man in 
the Moon, who, in his turn, borrow- 
ed without scruple from Cyrana 
The Tale of a Tub is an imitation 
of originals, too mmierous here to 
mention. Dr. Ferriar's Essay on the 
Imitations of Sterne might bfe e^- 
ly augmented. Such are the wri« 
ters, however, who imitate, but are 
inimitable 1 

Montaigne, wi^ honest frankness, 
compares his writings to a thread 
that binds the flowers ef others ^ 
and that by incessantlf pourfng 
the waters of a few good <dd aif- 
tbors into bis sieve, some drops fall 
upon his paper. The |;ood M man 
relates a stratagem of hisown, which 
consisted of inserting whole senten- 
ces from the ancients, without 9X>. 
knowledgment, that he might laugh 
at critics giving Mptardea to Seneca 
and Plutarch, while they imagined 
they tweaked his noae. Petrarch, 
who is not the inventor of that ten- 
der poetry of which he is now the 
HAodel, and Boccacdo, the fiuher 
of Italian novels, have alike pro- 
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fited by the study of writers now' 
oiily read by those who have more 
oqriosity than taste ; to the min* 
8trel» was the Italiao tale-teller in- 
ddsted for many of hi» plots. Botar- 
do imitated Pnka, and Ariosto Boiar- 
do. The madness of Orlando, 
though its extravagance gives it a 
very original air, is only copied from 
fAv Launcelot in the old romance of 
Mort Arthur, with which it agrees 
in every leading circumstance ; and 
what is the Cardenio of Cervantes 
but the Orlando of Ariosto ? Tasso 
imitates the Iliad, and enriches his 
poem with episodea from the ilineid. 
Bven Dante, wild and original as 
he appears, when he meets Virg^ 
in the shades^ warmly expresses his 
gratitude for the many fine pas- 
sages for which he was indebted to 
bis works, on which he says he had 
long meditated. Mpliere and La 
Fontaine are thought to possess as 
iBUch originality as any French wri- 
ter ; yet the learned Menage calls 
Moliere tm^ grand et habik /nco* 
reur ; and Boileau tells us, that La 
Fontaine borrowed his style and 
matter from Marot and Rabelais, 
and took his topics from Boccaccio, 
Poggio, and Ariosto* Nor was the 
eccentric Rabelais inventor of his 
own burlesque* He closely imiutes 
Polengp, the inventor of the maca- 
ronic poetry, and not a little indebted 
to the old Facezie of the Italians. 
Ifideed Marot, ViUon, as well as 
those we have noticed, profited by 
authors prior to Francis i. Bruyere 
incorporates whole passages of Pub- 
lins Syrus in his work. To the 
Turkish Spy was Montesquieu be- 
hidden for his Persian Letters, and 
a*, numerous croud are indebted to 
Montesqiueo. Comeille made a li*' 
beral use of Spanish literature ; and 
the pure waters of Racine flowed 
from the fountains of Sophocles and 
Euripides. 

Is there then no literarv novelty ? 
Denina's work on the Revohitions 
<^ Literature is built on the notion, 
that there being a great uniformity 
in nature, when the perfection of 
those arts which express the pas- 
sions is acquired, nature becomes 



exhausted ; and that, at this period, 
success in poetry or eloquence re- 
quires us either to extend nature or 
create new passions, which are alike 
impossible. If this be true, literary 
novelty would, in our present state 
of refinement, be impossible. 

What is a new thought ? It is not, 
says Boileau, as the ignorant ima- 
gine : a thought which no one before 
ever conceived, or could have pos- 
sibly conceived. On the contrary, 
it is a thought that might have oc- 
curred to any one, but that some- 
body has first expressed : it is what 
every one thinksy but is said in a 
new and lively manner. Pope, no 
doubt, borrowed his definition of 
wit, or genius, from this source : 

What oft was thought but ne'er so weQ 
expreu'd. 

It is, perhaps, with writing as with 
shooting ; the art consists in the aim 
of the sportsman, but the objects are 
always the same. Good sense has 
been so in all ages, says Pope, who, 
perhaps, had more good sense than 
any other poet When we analyse 
the most striking passages of our 
most original writers, we find in the 
naked idea nothing uncommon. The 
finest thoughts derive their beauty^ 
from the glow and colouring of ima- 
^ation. A criUc, once examined 
and compared the natural senti- 
ments of two dialogues of vulgar 
courtship, in the Exmoor dialect, 
with congenial and similar ideas in 
poetical language, and found that the 
ground- work was always the same ; 
that all men think alike, but ex- 
press themselves very difibrently. 

The most forcible passages of 
Shakespeare are only delightful or 
energetic expressions of our own, 
feelings. Great writers most, there- 
fore, bear affinity with each other ; 
and will eagerly adopt the images, 
the sentiments, and the very ex- 
pressions of a kindred genius. We 
may thus account for similar pas- 
sages in different works, though no 
connection existed between the wri- 
ters. Hence sometimes an English' 
reader finds in Corneitte an expres- 
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skm which he excla'Mns is worthy of 
Shakespeare ; and = Frenchman 
discovers in Shakespeare a senti- 
ment which equals the eloquence of 
Corneille. 

Do we not observe the most es- 
sential truths on the most interesting 
topics enfeebled, and even rendered 
difigusting, by the terms in which 
they are conveyed ? And do we not 
sometimes admire the most trivial 
objects when they are touched with 
all the felicity of words ? It is the 
use made of this instrument, which 
bestows novelty on the most familiar 
and delight on the most arid topics. 

The French and Italians have a 
kind of writing almost peculiar to 
themselves. It is called by the for- 
mer, rajettniasementy and by the 
latter refaccitnento. This is no- 
thing but a rejuvenescence of their 
ancient authors, such as are the 
versions, by Dryden and Pope, of 
some of Chaucer's Tales, and of 
Donne*s Satires. Every one is not 
equally successful in this employ- 
ment; and writers who possess a 
happy style display in these works 
its full force ; they give, by master- 
touches, all the pleasure the ori^- 
nals once gave. In the hands of in- 
ferior writers, the same thoughts 
have been as ftiithfuUy but not as at- 
tractively repeated Several works 
of importance mi^t be noticed, 
which cannot be viewed in their 
original dress ; but since they have 
been re- written by men of genius, 
every one peruses them. Manner 
or style is the first acquirement of 
genius; it renders a sonnet more 
precious than a long poem, and has 
made some authors more celebrated 
for ten pages, than others who in 
vain have written ten volumes. 

Observe in two of the most popu- 
lar French writers a great contrast 
of manner : Voltaire is a wit, and 
takes us by surprise ; Rousseau is 
an orator, and insinuates his soul in- 
to our own ; one points his polished 
epigrams, and the other steals on us 
with pathetic sentiments ; our fancy - 
is the aim of Voltaii*e, but we yield 
our heart to Rousseau. It is this 
auumer which enchants in AddisoD, 



pleftses in Melmoth, and sooths in 
Hawkesworth ; which sparkles in 
the brilliant periods of Shaftesbury^ 
rises into majes^ in the grand tones 
of Bolingbroke, and awes in the so- 
lemn cadences of Johnson. 



For the Literary Magazine. 
A student's journal. 

Sunday evenings nine d^clock,"^ 
I have too long delayed to set my- 
self serioudy to my studies. I am 
determined to begin to^numrom^ 
betimes: So III go to bed earlier 
this evening than usuaL I am re- 
solved— —Init 111 stop here and go 
to bed immediately, and that I may 
rise betimes, will leave my shutters 
open. 

Monday^ nine o^clock* Just open- 
ed my eyes. I opened a shutter, but 
forgetting to festen it, it blew to: 
so did not know it was day, till the 
sun was 4wo hours high. 

TXteadayy nine o*clock. Just rose ; 
went to bed so late that I could not 
wake sooner. At breakfisuit, We- 
therby bolted in, equipped for shoot- 
ing. Persuaded me to go along. 
Want a little exercise, and the wea- 
ther so fine, I believe I will go this 
once. 

fVedneniayy nine o'clock. Out a 
shooting all day yesterday. Brought 
home a few plover. Dick stayed 
to sup with me upon them. Too 
tired even to write. Mem. Shall 
avoid Dick for the future. 

Four o'clock. At the office. Went 
over the case I last read in Burrow. 
Scarcely through it, when Harrv 
Settle came in. Brought Colman^s 
last play. Staid prating till dinner 
time^ After dinner, ran over the 
play. Just finished it. Too late to 
go to the office this afternQon. Mu- 
sed a good deal upon miss T— w 
Whether to meet her at Hill's this 
evening, to visit Sally, or stay at 
home and read Baco n - i hat'9 the 
question. 

Twelve o'clock. At HiU's. A 
br&Uant company. Miss T— a 
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most charming creature. Rallied 
her on her engagement. She denied 
it She returns home shortly. An 
eastern tour must be very agreeable. 
Her engagement, 1 doubt, is all 
fiidge. Found, at home, a note from 
Sally. Too sleepy to read it to- 
night. 

Thursday y nine o'clock. Rose half 
an hour ago. Breakfasted. Put 
Sally's note in my pocket, intending 
io read it at the office. 

Three o'clock. Leaving home, 
met Mrs. Wilson on a visit to Kitty. 

She knows something of miss T b 

Returned with her into the house. 
Told my sister that miss T— 
would be married in August ; all 
fixed. 

Ten o'clock. Just breakfasted. 
Toby knocked over the coffee-pot. 
Was obliged to wait till fresh was 
made. 

Half after eleven. Called at 
John's to be shaved. Met Dick We- 
therby there. Dick pix)posed a 
shooting match to-morrow. Refus- 
ed, for I am resolved to he nwre 
studious. Took up the ^jorting Ma- 
gazine. Head-ache hangs about me. 
Took a short walk with Dick to 
shake it off. 

One o'clock. At the office a little 
before twelve. Opened Burrows. 
Just beginning a case when Sally 
Phillips walked by. Looked over 
as if she expected roe to join her. 
Did so. Left her as soon as pos- 
sible at Mrs. Craig's door. Hasten- 
ed back, finished the case, and made 
a note of it in common-place book. 

Three o'clock. Home at one. 
Papa going to Baltimore, appointed 
dinner eariy, but did not come home 
till two. Prevented by business 
from goin^ this week. Just dined. 
An invitation to tea at Mrs. Craig's. 
Pressed to come early. Miss T 
of Boston to be there. Had resolved 
to spend my evenings in stud)[, but 

wanted to see miss T . Will go 

for this once. 

Five o'clock. At the office by 
half after three. Applied to Bur- 
rows, but surprised by a nap in the 
second paragraph. Oblieed to walk 
to shake off my drowsy fit. 
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Twelve o'clock. Prom five till 
now dressing, and at Mrs. Craig's. 
Sally there. Did not look as well as 
usual. Miss T— r- a ver>- fine girL 
Sally piqued with my attentions to 
her. Rode home with her, but sho 
refused her hand and was mute all 
the way. Wonder if 'tis true that 
Miss T— — is engaged. She's en- 
gaged at Hill's on Wednesday even- 
ing. Went to my room to read Sal* 
ly's note. A scolding one, demand- 
ing an explanatory vbit Went to 
her. Pretty hard to prevail on her 
to make up. Sally is a sweet, tender 
creature tor all. Could not leave 
her till past twa 

Three o'clock. Going to the of- 
fice. Met Beau Williams. He was 
goin^ to see, and walk with Sallv. 
In pity to her, but much against his 
inclination, went along with him. 
Williams, to spite me, staid tea^ 
and would not budge tiU ten o'clock. 
Was determined to out-stay him. 
It was two o'clock before my girl 
and I could part. I wonder I could 
forget her for a moment ; yet I wish 
she could talk a little like miss 
T— . Sally has no taste but for 
dress and gc^ipping : but she'll im« 
prove. She promises to be all I 
wish. Am to leave Colman's play 
with her this morning. Plaguy 
wakeful, though so late. I wish I 
had staid with her till morning. I 
wish people could marry when they 
liked. Mamma says we are too 
young, and must make'myself a law- 
yer first Nature says, " Now's the 
time," and I should study, I'm sure, 
much better afterwards. Coke, and 
Bacon, and Burrows are confounded 
dull work at present Can't sleep 
for a moment 111 write a few lines 
to Sally, and put it in the book. 

Friday^ two (f clock. At the of- 
fice betimes this morning. Left the 
play with Sally on my way hither. 
Opened Bacon at JeofaSX. Unlucki- 
ly found a piece of white paper 
at the place, and instead of taking 
notes, scribbled a stanza or two to 
Sally. Spent till dinner time in 
chusing between Cynthicu Linda- 
mira, and Eudora. I'll defer beagl- 
ing it^ till I hear her opinion. I've 
3 
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heard her say she would like to have 
been called Claray but Clara won't 
do for verse. 

Six o'clock. At the office. Wea- 
therby wanted me to try his new 
gig, but I was resolved to attend 
to my studies. Kot sufficiently 
grounded, I lind, to read Bacon. 
Will begin Blackstone's third vo* 
lume to-morrow. I'ranscribed and 
corrected my verses. Lindandra 
best upon the whole. Looked into 
Ainsworth for its etymology. On 
reflection, Mira is very pretty also : 
but ni submit it to Sally. 

Twetve o'clock, Plaguily morti- 
fied to night Sally had not opened 
die play; of course had not seen 
my billet, when I called upon her. 
tiad a head-ache, it seems, which 
reading always increases ; and de- 
ferred it till we could read it toge- 
ther. I proposed reading it, but the 
bewitching girl said she had rather 
be kissed, than read to, by aomebor 
dy, Sally does not love books, but 
she loves me, and that makes up for 
every thing. With her in my arms, 
time will never hang heavy. JPiagtied 
all the evening by visitants. A little 
more sense in Sally would not be 
amiss. But she's very young; has 
had few advantages. VU make 
something of her yet. She has some 
judgment too, for she declares warm- 
ly for Lindamira. Was obliged to 
leave her at eleven. Met Bob and 
Sam Walters. Teaied me to go to 
Sales ; but virtue and Sallv forbad. 
Memi To ask mamma for some 
money. Quite out this morning. 

Eleven o'clock. At the office, this 
morning, at ten. Hardly worth 
while to begin Blackstone at the end 
of a week. Start fair and fresh on 
Monday morning, and stick to it 
faithfully. I'm resolved on this. 

Rummaging a neglected pigeon** 
hole for a precedent (by direction) 
lighted on a narr, in Latin Sapphics. 
An excellent joke I Tried my hand 
at a ballad ; each stanza ending in 
certiorari and mandamus. Finished 
three stanzas by dinner time. Com- 
t>any to dinner. A short walk, and 
tea with Sally. A charming moon- 
light walk. Got to SchuyUdll be- 



fore we were aware. Retomeil 
home at eleven, and sat at the door 
till twelve. After all, there is no- 
thing worth living for but love — 
and Sally. This law is plaguy- 
harsh, crabbed reading: but then 
Sally is behind this thorny fence. 
i must leap it to get at her : and so 
leap it I will ! 



For the Literary Magazine. 

THE CHARAGTER OF ATTICUS. 

I HAVE always had a notion that 
the most perfect character on re- 
cord is Pomponius Atticus. This 
extraordinary person, amidst the 
civil wars of his country^ when he 
saw the designs of all parties equally 
tended to the subversion of liberty^ 
by constantly preserving the esteem 
and afiectlon of both the competi- 
tors, found means to serve his 
friends on either side : and while he 
sent money to young Marius, whose 
father was declared iin enemy of the 
commonwealth, he was himself one 
of Sylla's chief favourites, and al- 
ways near that general. 

During the war between Cassar 
and Pompey, he still maintained the 
same conduct After the death dT 
Cxsar, he sent money to Brutus^ in 
his troubles, and did a thousand good 
offices to Antonyms wife and friends, 
when that party seemed ruined. 
Lastly^ even in that bloody war be« 
tween Antony and Augustus, Atti- 
cus still kept his place in both *^heir 
friendships ; insomuch that the first) 
says Cornelius Nepos, whenever he 
was absent from Rome in any part 
of the empire, writ punctually to 
him what he was domg, what he 
read, and whither he intended to go ; 
and the latter gave him constantly 
an exact account of all his affitirs. 

So far as we can judge from his 
conduct, he was a sage in firacticcy 
while most of his illustrious friends 
were such only in afieculation. He 
seems to have seen the bearings and 
tendencies of the great political cur- 
rents of his time, with more accu«> . 
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Mcy than all others. Unlike the 
restless patriots of his age, he seeras 
to have rightly estimated his own 
powers of doing good and the capa- 
city of his countrymen to receive it, 
and to have regulated his conduct 
accordingly. In fine, no roan could 
be placed in more ai^uoos circum- 
stances, and none ever performed 
his part with more true wisdom and 
sagacity. z. 



•Far the Literary Magazine. 

SCBOKLLENEN AND URSEREN 
VALE DESCRIBED. 

From Sanaom*8 American Letters, 

WE now applied ourselves to as- 
cend the barren valley of Schoel* 
lenen, insensible of fatigue, engros- 
sed as we were by the stupendous 
objects with which we were surr 
rounded ; every now and then en- 
countering straggling parties of dis- 
banded soldiers, returning from Ita- 
ly, and shivering with cold, while we 
were sweltering with heat The 
poor fellows were only three days 
from Milan, where they told us it 
vas too hot to stir in the day time, 
or to sleep at night, as we sometimes 
have it in America, when the wind 
is from the south. 

Now and then a capuchin friar, 
with his beard and sandals, gave lo- 
cal interest to the alpine scenery. 

After winding about for some 
hours round' perpendicular rocks, 
which seemed to have been cleft 
asunder on purpose to form tl|e tor- 
tuous passage, strong pufis of wind, 
accompanied with sptay, warned us, 
before we could see it, of our ap- 
proach to the foaming cataract, 
over which has been thrown an 
aerial arch called the devil's bridge. 

Thb tremendous pass was obsd- 
cately disputed by the French, when 
general Suwarrow entered Switzer- 
land, at the head of 20,000 men. A 
small body of French troops, re- 
treating before superior force, had 
destroyed the bridge behind them, 
.gn4 they continued to defend the 



yawning gulph, against the murde- 
rous fire of the invaders, until a few 
planks, slightly fisstened together 
with the officers' scarfs, were thrown 
across the breach, and the daunt- 
less corps, the greatest part of which 
had by this time fallen into the pre- 
cipice they defended, was overpow- 
ered by . numbers, rushing despe-r 
rately over the frightful chasm, the 
crevices of which were heaped with 
the bodies of the slain. 

The object of Suwarrow was to 
form a junction with the Russiaii 
and Austrian forces, then encamped 
in the neighbourhood of 2^nch. 
But they had been defeated by Mas- 
sena, at the critical juncture, and 
the Russian veteran was fain to 
throw his artillery into the lakes, 
and efiect his retreat, across ridges, 
till then deemed impassable by any 
thing but goats. 

Aner crossing the bridge, this 
singular road enters a subterrane- 
ous passage, which has been cot se- 
veral hundred feet through the so* 
lid rock; from whose midnight 
darkness you suddenly emerge upon 
broad daylight, in the valley of Urse- 
ren ; an opening scene ot pastoral 
tranquility, in which at a little dis- 
tance appears the village of Ander- 
mat, sheltered by a ridge of firs, the 
only trees that will grow in so ele- 
vated and confined a situation. 

The vale of Urseren is 4000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and it is 
probably the highest spot in the 
world, inhabited by twelve hundred 
people. They would be totally se- 
parated from the rest of mankind, 
if it was not for the winding mule- 
path, which has here crossed the 
Alps ever since the days of Julius 
Caesar, who is said to have first surt 
mounted the stupendous barrier. 



For the literary Magaxtnc, 

THE DRESS OF A BEAU IN THE 
TIME OF HENRT IV. 

HE wore long pointed shoes, fas*- 
tened to his knees by gold or silver 
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chains ; a stocking of one colour on 
one leg, and one of a difl^rent colour 
on the other ; short dose breeches, 
that reached but half way down 
his thigh ; a coat, one half white, 
the other half black or blue ; a long 
beard ; a silk hood, buttoned under 
his chin, embroidered with grotesque 
figures of men and and animals, and 
sometimes ornamented with gold, 
ulver^ and precious stones. 



Par the Literary Magazine. 

VACCINE INOCULATION. 

IN consequence of the misrepre- 
sentations of the result of certain 
cases of vaccine inoculation, and of 
the malicious industry which has 
been exerted to circulate those mis« 
representations, a committee of 
twenty -five active and intelligent 
members of the Royal Jennerian So* 
ciety was appdnted to enquire into 
their validity, and they have made 
their report in the following terms : 

*' Hie medical council of the Roy- 
al Jennerian Society, having been 
informed that various cases had oc« 
curred, which excited prejudices 
against vaccine inoculation, and 
tended to check the progress of that 
important discovery in this kingdom, 
appointed a committee of twenty- 
five of their members to inquire, 
not only into the nature and truth of 
such cases, but also into the evidence 
respecting instances of small-pox, 
alleged to have occurred twice in 
the same person. 

" In consequence of this refer- 
ence, the committee made diligent 
inquiry into the history of a number 
of cases, in which it was supposed 
that vaccination had failed to pre- 
vent the small-pox, and also of such 
<:ascs of small-pox as were stated to 
have happened subsequently to the 
natural or inoculated small-pox. 

*' In the course of their examina- 
tion, the committee learned that opi- 
nions and assertions had been ad- 
vanced and circulated, which char^ 



ed the cow-pox with rendering 
patients liable to particukr diseases^ 
frtgfatful in their appearance, and 
hitherto unknown ; and judging such 
opinions to be connected with the 
question as to the efficacy of the 
practice, they thought it incambent 
upon them to examine also into the 
^validity of these ii^rious statements 
respecting vacdoatioo. 

*' After a very minute investiga- 
tion of these subjects, the result of 
their inquiries tias been submitted 
to the medical council ; and from 
the report of the committee it ap- 
pears: 

I. ** That most of the cases which 
have been urged in proof of the in- 
efficacy of vaccination, and which 
have been the subjects of public at- 
tention and conversation, are either 
wholly unfounded, or grossly misre« 
presented. 

IL " That other cases, brought 
forward as instances of the failure 
of vaccination to prevent the small- 
pox, are now allowed, by the very 
persons who first related them, to 
have l)een erroneously stated. 

III. " That the statements of the 
greater part of those cases have been 
already carefully investigated, ably- 
discussed, and nilly refuted, by dif- 
ferent writers on the subject 

IV. " That notwithsUnding the 
most incontestible proofe of such 
misrepresentations, a few medical 
men have persisted in repeatedly 
bringing the same unfounded and 
refuted reports and misrepresenta- 
tions before the public, thus per- 
versely and disingenioQsly labouring 
to excite prejudices against vacdna- 
tbn. 

V. *< That in some printed ac- 
counts adverse to vaccination, in 
which the writers had no authenti- 
cated facts to support the opinions 
they advanced, nor any reasonable 
arguments to maintain them, the 
subject has been treated with inde«> 
cent and disgusting levity ; as if the 
good or evil of sodety were fit ob- 
jects for sarcasm and ridicule. 

VI. " That when the practice of 
vaccination was first introduced and 
recommended by Dr. JenQer^ many 
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persons, who had never seen the ef- 
fects of the vaccine fluid on the hu- 
man system, who were almost wholly 
unacquainted with the history of 
vaccination, the characteristic marks 
of the genuine vesicle, and the cau- 
tions necessary to be otiserved in the 
management of it, and were there* 
fore incompetent to decide whether 
patients were properly vaccinated 
or not, nevertheless ventured to ino* 
culate for the cow-pox. 

VII. " That many persons have 
been declared duly vaccinated, when 
the operation was performed in 
a very negligent and unskilfol man- 
ner, and when the inoculator did 
not afterwards see the patients, and 
therefore could not ascertain whe- 
ther infection had taken place or 
not ; and that to this cause are cer« 
tainly to be attributed many of the 
cases adduced in proof of the ineffi- 
cacy of cow-pox. 

Vm. '' That some cases have 
been brought before the committee, 
<m which they could form no deci- 
sive opinion, from the want of ne- 
cessary information as to the regu- 
larity of the preceding vaccination, 
or the reality of the subsequent ap- 
pearance of the smaU*pox. 

IX. ^« That it is admitted by the 
committee, that a few cases have 
been brought before them, of per- 
sons having the smali-pox, who had 
apparently passed through the cow- 
pox in a regular way. 

X. *'That cases, supported by 
evidence equally strong, have been 
also brought before them, of persons 
who, after having once regularly 
passed through the small-pox, either 
by inoculation or natural infection, 
have had that disease a second time. 

XL <^ That in many cases, in 
which the small-pox has occurred a 
second time, after inoculation or the 
natural disease, such recurrence has 
been particularly severe, and often 
fetal ; wt^reas, when it has appear- 
ed after vaccination, the disease has 
generally been so mild, as to lose 
some of its characteristic marks, 
and in many instances to reader its 
exi&tence doubtful^ 



XII. « That it is a feet weU as- 
certained, that in some particular 
states of certain constitutions, whe» 
ther vaccine or variolous matter be 
employed, a local disease only will 
be excited by inoculation, the con- 
stitution remaining unaffected; yet 
that matter taken from such local 
vaccine or variolous pustule is capa- 
ble of producing a general and per- 
fect disease. 

XIIL « That if a person, bearing 
the strongest and most indubitable 
marks of having had the small-pox, 
be repeatedly inoculated for that dis- 
ease, a pustule may be produced, 
the matter of which will communi- 
cate the disease to those who have 
not been previously infected. 

XIV. «« That, although it is diffi- 
cult to determine precisely the num- 
ber of exceptions to the practice} 
the medical council are fully con- 
vinced, that the feilure of vaccina- 
tion, as a preventive of the small- 
pox, is a very rare occurrence. 

XV. <« That of the immense num- 
ber who have been vaccinated in the 
army and navy, in difierent parts of 
the united kingdom, and in every 
quarter of the globe, scarcely any 
instances of such failure have been 
reported to the committee, but those 
which are said to have occurred in 
the metropolis, or its vicinity. 

XVI. (« That the medical council 
are folly assured, that, in very many 
places in which the small-pox raged 
with great violence, the disease has 
been speedily and effectually arrest- 
ed in its progress, and in some po- 
pulous dties almost wholly extermi- 
nated by the practice of vaccination. 

XVIL " That the practice of ino- 
culation for the small-pox, on its first 
introduction into this country, was 
opposed and very much retarded, in 
consequence of misrepresentations 
and arguments drawn from assumed 
facts, and of miscarriages arising 
from the want of correct informa- 
tion, similar to those now brought 
forward against vaccination, so that 
nearly fifty years elapsed before 
small-pox inoculation was fuUy es- 
tablished. 
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XVIII. "That, by a reference to 
the bills of mortality, it will appear 
that, to the unfortunate neglect of 
vaccination, and to the prejudices 
raised against it, we may, in a great 
measure, attribute the loss of nearly 
two thousand lives by the small-pox, 
in this metropolis alone, within the 
present year. 

XIX. " That the few instances of 
failure, either in the inoculation of 
the cow-pox, or of the small-pox, 
ought not to 'be considered as objec- 
tions to either practice, but merely 
as deviadons from the ordinaiy 
pourse of nature. 

XX. <' That, from all the facts 
which they have been Mt to col- 
lect, it appears to the medical coun- 
cil, that the cow-pox is generally 
mild and harmless in its effects; 
and no instance has come to their 
knowledge, in which there was rea« 
son to admit that vaccine inoculation 
had, of itself^ produced any new or 
dangerous disease, as has been ig- 
Dorantly and unwarrantably assert- 
ed ; but that the few cases which 
have been alleged against this opi- 
nion, may be £urly attributed to 
other causes. 

XXL " That if a comparison be 
made between the effects of vacci- 
nation, and those of inoculation for 
the small-pox, it would be necessary 
to take into account the greater 
number of persons who have been 
vaccinated within a given time, it 
being probable that within the last 
!>even years, nearly as many per- 
sons have been inoculated tor the 
cow-pox, as were ever inoculated 
for the smalUpgx, since the prac- 
tice was introduced into this king* 
dom. 

XXIL « That many well-known 
cutaneous diseases, and some scro^ 
phulous complaints, have been re- 
presented as the effects of vaccine 
inoculation, when in fact they origi- 
nated from other causes, and in ma- 
ny instances occuri'ed long after vac- 
cination ; but that such diseases are 
infinitely less frequent after vacci- 
nation, than after either the ua.Hi^al 
or inoculated small-pox.'* 



For the Literary Magaiint. 

TBRBS KINDS OF DRUNKENVKSS. 

Jin Original Jlnecdote. 

AT one of the Edinburgh medi« 
cal societies, which are prhficipally 
composed of students, they debated 
once more an old question, whether 
ofiium is a stimulant? Much sopliis^ 
try and much ingenuity were dis*> 
played as usual by several juvenile 
orators, but without arriving much 
nearer the truth than they were be<^ 
fore. The question was several 
times new modelled in the course of 
discussion ; at length it was asked, 
are there not a/ieafic stimulants t 
do all act in the same manner ? has 
vfine^ for example, the same effect 
upon the human txKly as spirits, Perut 
vian bark. Sec.? A student, fonder of 
good wine than of the abstruse study 
of physic, was stimulated with the 
veiy name of wine, though he was 
silent all the evening before. ^' Dif- 
ference !'* said he ; <' ay that there is» 
a vast deal of difference in stimu- 
lants; ay, even in different kindg 
of spirituous liquors. Now I cannot, 
at firesent^ talk to you about irrita* 
biUty^ and nervous fiuid^ and all 
that kind of learned stuff, for I have 
not time for 't ; but 111 give you my 
notion about the matter in the form 
of a story. Suppose I meet a man in 
the street when I am drunk with 
rum, [Heaven forbid, though, that 
ever i should be drunk, especially 
with rum /] ; the rum makes me 
angryy and, for little or no reaaooi 
I knock him down. Next day 1 
meet him when I am intoxicated 
with wine. Now mark the differ* 
ence. I now feel generous^ but I 
am not afraid of fcum ; I humbly 
ask his pardon, and offer to make 
him any atonement in my power, 
n^is a great luxury, Mr. prc^dent, 
to ask pardon of the man you have 
injui*ed, when he is incapable of in- 
juring you. But suppose I do not 
meet this man till the day after, 
when 1 am drunk with strong beer ^ 
would I ask his pardon thei^ d'y^ 
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think? No ; I woald pass him muU 
tering, *ru be d— cl if I care a 
birthing about it V Yes, sir, I know 
I should, for strong beer makes us 
careless, heavy, and indifferent. 
This is all I had to say, gentlemen, 
and I believe I might have said it in 
half a dozen words ; for it amounts 
to no more than this, that rum makes 
us irascible^ beer indifferent ; but 
vine generous ; therefore we ought 
to prefer wine to all other kinds of 
drink: they say vfine ofiena the 
heart ; but if we take care to keep 
good hearts in our bosoms, there is 
BO danger in drinking good wine^" 



For the Literary Magazine. 

ON THE HISTORY OF DR JOHM- 
SOM*S CHILDHOOD, WRITTEN 
BY HIMSELF. 

DR. JOHNSON, more than any 
other eminent man, has been fated 
to sufier from the impertinence of 
biographers and cirilectors. A few 
days before his death, the doctor or- 
dered his manuscripts to be indis* 
criminately committed to the flames ; 
judging, doubtless, that they^ con«- 
talned nothing worth preservmg ; at 
any rate, resolved to use the unques- 
tionable right which every author 
has over his own literary property, 
by preventing any posthumous pub- 
lication of his writings. His ser- 
vant, Francis Barber, however, to 
whom this confidential ofSkce was en- 
trusted, thought proper to secrete a 
Mnall part of the papers, probably 
rather as a relic of his master than 
with any view to gain ; and the con- 
sequence of his disobedience was, 
that, after his death, his widow sold 
them to Richard Wright, a o^ec- 
tor of curiosities, who sold them to 
Richard Phillips, a publisher of 
books in ana, who will sell whatever 
can be wire-wove and hot-pressed : 
and thus, by the combination of all 
these accessaries, the breach of 
trust, which was, perhaps, venial in 
Barber, has become the means of 



holding up his master to laughter. 
When the world reads the wretch- 
ed trifles so carefully recorded in 
this fragment of biography, they 
will laugh at Johnson's expence, 
without reflecting that the at»urdi- 
ty of the production consists entirely 
in its publicity, and that they alone 
are answerable for it, who have 
combined to bring it forward, con- 
trary to the will of the author. 

After the fragment in Johnson's 
handwriting had been procured by 
such means as these, the question 
next occurred how it could be made 
into a volume. Nor was this a mat- 
ter of easy solution ; for the relic, 
however '^curious and interesting,*' 
to use the editor's expression, was 
unhappily so small, that all the re- 
sources of the eking-out art, types» 
vignettes, and margins, seemed to 
be set at defiance. Fortunately, it 
occurred, that a miss Hill Boothby, 
had written some letters toDr. John- 
son, and Mrs. Piozzi had published 
some letters from Johnson to miss 
Boothby ; so, by printing a number 
of the former, which, it must be 
owned, have some relation to John- 
son, and reprinting several of the 
latter, a volume has been at length 
accomplished, calling itself, *« ji 
Ufi of Dr. Johnsonfby himael/:* 

The information contamed in this 
« early biography" of the great En- 
glish moralist, may be compressed 
within limits sufficiently narrow. 
The man-midwife who assisted his 
mother, said at his birth, <* Hiere 
is a brave boy ;" but he was at first 
thought to be dead, and could not 
cry. *' In a few weeks," proceeds 
the doctor, ^ an inflammation was 
discovered on my buttock, which was 
at first, I think, taken for a bum, 
but soon appeared to be a natural 
disorder. It swelled, broke, and 
healed." 

The boil being thus settled, we 
have a historical sketch of an is- 
sue in his arm ; some notices of hb 
bad eyes and scrophulous habit ; and 
a narrative of his adventures on be- 
ing taken up to London to be touch- 
ed by queen Anne. The most re- 
markable inchlenu in this ezpedi- 
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tion, are the following : " I remem- 
bered a. little dark room behind the 
kitchen, where the jack weight fell 
through a hole in the floor, into 
which I once slipped my leg." " I 
Beem to remeniber that 1 played 
with a string and a bell which my 
cousin Isaac Johnson gave me, and 
tiiat there was a cat with a white 
collar, and a dop; called Chops, that 
leaped over a stick : but I know not 
whether I remember the thing or 
the talk of it" 

Furthermore, on his return in the 
waggon, he was sick, which disgust- 
ed one woman, but another woman 
fondled him. Lastly, in this memo- 
rable journey to London, his mother 
bought him a speckled linen frock, 
which he afterwards knew by the 
name of his London frock. At this 
p^nod of his life there occurs a fda- 
tU8 in manuscrifito of thirty-eight 
pages, and the narrative goes on at 
tus ninth year, with some account 
of his school exercises. Of this de- 
tail, the following may serve as a 
specimen. 

*' On Thursday night a small por- 
tion of IPaop was learned by heart, 
and, on Friday morning, the lessons 
in .iaop were repeated ; I believe, 
not those in Helvicus. On Friday 
afternoon we learned Qu^e Genua ; 
« I suppose that other bc^s might say 
their repetition, but of this! have 
now no distinct remembrance. To 
learn Qutt Genua was to me always 
pleasing ; and Jis in Fraaenti was, 
I know not why, always disgusting. 
<* When we learned our accidence 
we had no parts, but, I think, two 
lessons. The boys that came to 
school untaught, read the accidence 
twice through before they learned 
it by heart 

" When we learned Profiria qu€ 
Maribuay our parts were in the ac* 
cidence ; when we learned M in 
Praaentiy our parts were in the ac- 
cidence and Frqfiria qua Maribua ; 
when we learned Syntaxia^ in the 
former three. Profiria gmt Mart' 
bua I could repeat witlumt any ef- 
fort of recollection. I used to re- 
peat it to my mother and Tom John- 



son; and remember, that I once 
went as fer as the. middle of the pa- 
ragraph, < Mascula dicuntur mo- 
nosy llaba,' in a dream." 

His tenth year is occupied with 
similar schocA anecdotes, and also 
with a severe character of some of 
his relativea With respect to him- 
self we only 6nd two fects noticed ; 
that he was much pleased with a 
whip which had a rattle, and wrote 
of it to his mother ; and that on a 
visit to his aunt he ate so much of 
a boiled leg of mutton, that she used 
to talk of it, and his mother said it 
would hardly ever be forgotten. Af- 
ter a few more details of what they 
read at school, how often they were 
punished, what the master said, 
and what the w^er said ; this ^' cu- 
rious and interesting" work breaks 
off, at the twenty-fourth page. 

Then Mow miss Hill fixxthby's 
letters, which make up the volume. 
Of this lady, Dr. Johnson said " that 
she had the best understanding he 
ever met with in any human being." 
Of a person so praised by such a 
critic, the epistolary correspondence 
may well excite interest But, alas ! 
we read but few pages of it before 
we recollect that the author was a 
lady, and suspect that her critic waa 
in love. In ract^ letters of a less in- 
teresting nature have not hitherto 
been o&red up to that indiscrimi- 
nate rage for letter-reading, wbicli 
distinguishes the present generation. 
They consist of miss B(mthby*s af- 
fection for Dr. Johnson, whom she 
begins by taking under her protec- 
tion, and ends by making her 
'* dearest friend." They are inters 
spersed with compliments and in- 
quiries, some few advices of a se- 
rious nature, which, we know not 
how, she seems to have thought her 
correspondent stood in need ol, some 
medical receipts, and other bits oi 
doctoring; and innumerable ac- 
counts of the lady's health, from 
time to time, and of the progress of 
her nephews and nieces. The sta- 
ple article, however, of this episto* 
Xhvy commerce, seems to have been 
miss Boothby's admiration of Dr. 
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Johnson's writtogs ; and it must be 
confessed, that, considering the rela- 
tive magnitudes of the two corres* 
pondents, she deals it out as if she 
were sufficiently sensible of its high 
value. She seems rather to patron- 
m and lioBter Dr. Johnson's merit, 
ihan to lay her devotion at his feet, 
ki the style of Richardson's female 
correspondents ; and, indeed, in this 
particular, miss Boothby differs so 
much from all the other instances 
which we have seen of ladies ho- 
noured with the friendship of great 
men, that one can scarcely avoid 
thinking there must have been a 
little mixture of a more tender pas- 
sion in the case, at least on John- 
son's part. In the following advice, 
she has mingled more flattery tlian 
she usoally bestows on him. 

*' I am enaibled to march on stea^ 
dily with my shattered frame ; how 
long, i think not of, but wait cheer- 
fiilly for 

" Kind Nature's signal of retreat." 

whenever it pleases God. 

** I hope, however, to sec yon the 
author of a great dictionary before 
I -go, and to have the pleasure of 
joining with a whole nation in your 
itpplause: and, when you have put 
into their hands the means of speak* 
ing and writing the English lan- 
guage with as much purity and pro- 
priety as it is capable of being spok- 
en and wrote, give me leave to 
recommend to you your future stu- 
^6 and labours: let them all be 
devoted to the glory of God, to ex- 
emplify the true use of all languages 
and tongues. TTie vanity of all 
human vMkes you have finely and 
forcibly proved: what is then left 
for yon but to seek after certain and 
permanent happiness, divine and 
eternal goods, 

** These goods he grants, who grants 
the power to gain," 

and with all the great talents bestow- 
ed on you, to call others to the same 
pursuit. How should I rejoice to 
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see your pen wholly employed in 
the glorious christian cause ; invit- 
ing ail into the ways of pleasant- 
ness; proving and displaying the 
only paths to peace ! Wherever you 
have chosen this most interesting 
subject of religion in your Ramblers, 
I have warmly wished you never to 
chuse any other." 

We give this lady fhll credit for 
excellent intentions in these, as well 
as some other lectures of the same 
devout tendency, whieh she delivers 
in her letters. But as they are ab- 
solutely the only things in the least 
degree resembling discussion or re- 
mark, in the whole of her effusions, 
we must venture to doubt whether 
they be sufficient to support the cha- 
racter given of her by Johnson, and 
quoted above, that she had the very 
best understanding he had ever seen 
in any human being. Indeed, when 
her piety finds a vent for itself in 
verse, we find a sdll less call to ad- 
mire her. Thus, even the de- 
voutness of the poetry about Gilead 
and Divine love, can in nowise ex- 
cuse its wretched taste. The cor- 
respondent of Johnson lived too long. 
after the days of Hopkins to enclose 
such lines as these in her epistles : 

" The sovereign balm for every heart- 
felt wound 
Is only in the heavenfy Gilead found : 
Whatc'er/' «cc. 

and so forth, down tb 



" Wisdom divine must cure. 
And hee hispire, which all things can 
endure." 

But perhaps it was in her charac- 
ter, in the strength of her mind, that 
Dr. Johnson discovered the best of 
postible understandinga Accord- 
ingly, this publication furnishes an 
instance of her fortitude under af- 
flictions, which Is edifying. « O," 
savs she, talking with lightness and 
resignation of her calamities, « O, 
chaises and such things are only 
transient disquiets. 1 have, on a fine, 
still day, observed the water, as 
3 
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smooth as glass, suddenly curled on 
the surfiaxe by a little gust of air, and 
presently still and smooth again. No 
more than this are my ch&ae trou* 
blea. Like Hamlet's ghost, '/f> here^ 
*tia gone'' 

'rfiat Dr. Johnson highly esteem- 
fd this lady, there can be no doubt 
In the course of his attempts to eke 
out the present volume, the editor 
has inserted a prayer from his Pray* 
ers and Meditations^ composed on 
the occasion of her death ; and in 
one of the letters to her, taken from 
Mrs. Piozzi's collection, we find hint 
prescribing for her bodily infirmities 
with an ansdety so amiable, and, at 
the same time, a quackenr so amus« 
ing, that we cannot remin from 
transcribing the passage. 

*' Dear angel, do not forget me. 
My heart is fiill of tendemess#-^ 
Give me leave, who have thought 
ipuch on medicine, to propose to 
you an easy, and, I think, a very 
probable remedy for Indigestion and 
lubricity of the bowels. Dr. Law* 
rence has told me your case. Take 
an ounce of dried oran|;e*peel finely 
powdered ; divide it mto scruples, 
and take one scruple at a time in 
any manner ; the oest way is per- 
haps to take it in a glass of hot red 
port, or to eat it first, and drink the 
wiile after it If you mix cinnamon 
or nutmeg with the powder, it were 
not worse ; but it will be more bulky, 
and so more troublesome. This is 
a medicine not disgusting, not costly, 
easily tried, and, if not found useful, 
easily left off. 

M I would not have you offer it to 
the doctor as mine. Physicians do 
not love intruders ; yet do not take 
it without his leave. But do not be 
easily put off, for it is in my opinion 
very likely to help you, and not 
likely to do you harm ; do not take 
too much in haste ; a scruple once 
in three hours, or about five scruples 
a*day, will be sufficient to begin; 
or less, if you find any aversion. I 
think using sugar with it might be 
bad ; if syrup, use old syrup of quin- 
ces 'f but even that I do not lil^. I 
should think better of conserve of 
does.'* 
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THE TTROLESE. 

By Kotzebue, 

THE Tyrolese are universally 
passionate lovers of the chase. Be- 
fore I had proceeded so for as Ins- 
pruk, I was told that the liberty oi 
hunting is not expressly allowed thein 
as a right ; but that, from their 
assbtance having been much wanted 
in times of danger, the practice is 
connived at, in order to reward theta 
for their good behavtoor, and that, 
in fact, the chase is now no longer 
rented, the natural consequence of 
which is, that the quantity of game 
is daily decreaung. The conduct 
of the government, in this instancCf 
appeared to me very commendable 
and prudent, in not forgetting these 
foithful services, but rewarding then 
in the manner the most agreeable 
to the pecmle, and least expendve 
to themselves. But in In^ruk I 
heard a different account I was 
here told that it was not till thef 
dafins enemy had found in the pas- 
ses of the TyroA mountains the li- 
mits of their victories, and the cou- 
rageous fidelity of the sharp-shooten 
(who were never soldiers) had 
served as a bulwark for the trem- 
bling capital, that this privilege was 
temporarily sufiered ; but that now 
again every unlicensed hunter is 
deemed a poacher, and, when seiz- 
ed, is invariably made a soldier. 
However, the practice is grown in- 
to a passion with them, more vi<dent 
than that of the p;amester. Neither 
threats nor punishments are capa- 
ble of detemng them from it One 
who had been many times caught 
in the fact, declared aloud, *' And 
if I knew that the next tree would 
be my gallows, I must, notwith- 
standing, hunt" Gain cannot be 
the principal inducement here for 
them to risk their liberty; for a 
goat, when shot, weighs only fifty 
or sixty pounds at the utmost, and 
sells, together with the skin (which 
is of use only in autumn), but for 
ten or twelve flodns. It is for this 
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diat the JiuDter exposes himself to 
a thousand dangers, and, besides, to 
(enominy and a severe punishment 
For this he spends the coldest win- 
ter nights on the difi&, buries him- 
self in the soow, and sacrifices hb 
hours of sleep. Provided with a 
scanty store of victuals, he ranges 
for many days the desert mountains 
around ; and, in spite of hunger and 
thirst, and every other hardship, 
pursues this way of life as his highest 
enjoyment But when he has gained 
his poor plunder, he is still exposed 
to great danger and trouble in the 
sale of it, unless he happens to be 
near the monastery at Wiltau, wh^re 
he may find friends in the clergy 
there, who love to be provide^, all 
the year round, with game at a cheap 
rate. The inns of Inspruk are also 
good customers to such of them as 
will cany them their prey in the 
middle or the night 

One of these sportsmen alone sel- 
dom or never shoots a goat ; they 
are obliged to go in company, and 
surround the animals. A herd of 
goats has always a sentinel planted 
at a distance. . On the point of a 
rock, presenting no mpre space than 
can be covered' by the hand closed, 
the goat stands ; knd when at a dW 
tance he perceives the human form, 
he makes a loud whistUng sound, 
and in an instant the whole herd va- 
nish. Besides these goats, there are 
also deeri and fstiU ihore numerous) 
bears, wolves, roxes, and badgers. ' 

The poachers wear masks, or, 
by son(ie' other means, render their 
&ces undlsdnguisliable. ' If they per- 
ceive a game-keeper at a distance, 
they beckon to hind with their handj 
to depart in haste, calling to himi, 
at the same time, ^ Qo, ct we will 
make you.*^ If he does not obey, 
they level their firelocks at hiin;^ 
and, if he still refi;ises to return, 
they fire : this, however, is in ex- 
treine cases only, and when they see 
no other mgans of saving them- 
selves. ' If a game-keeper recognizes 
one of them in these excursions, and 
informs against him, he must him- 
self afterwards guard against their 
I'eyenge. Of this there have been 



some melancholy instances. A 
poacher who, iii consequence of 
these practices, had been obliged 
for many years to serve in a distant 
regiment, was at length discharged, 
and returned to his country. He 
immediately began climbing the 
mountains again in search of ^me, 
met his informer, and sliot him 
dead. 

They survey a stran^r almost 
with the curiosity of children, foU 
low him every where, are ever offi- 
cious to do something o^ other for 
him, afid are frequently troublesome 
in consequence 6f this disposition \ 
but h^ c^iiQot possibly be an^ry with 
them, as he must be convinced of 
their ardent desiye to fiilfil all hi^ 
wishes. Such a race of qien inhabit 
the former principality of Brixen i 
whose territory, watered by the 
Eisach, which nishes through a par- 
row valley, is interspersed with 
cheerfol towns and villa^ ; where 
cleanliness prevails withm and with- 
out the houses, if^nd where health 
suid cheerfoli^ess sopite finom the fa<r 
ces of the inhabitants upon the stran- 
ger. They principally subsist by 
breeding cattle ; the climate is too 
sharp for the cultivation of the vine ; 
fiir the valley lies high, and the in- 
clement winds have a free passage 
thi*ough i^t ^ Nine months in the 
year at^ w^nter,^ say the mhalntants 
of Kiederdorf, for example, *^ and 
three are"col<L" The soil, however, 
is well adap^ to pasturaj^. This 
n\ay, perhaps, be the reason why 
this tnbe of herdsmen appeared to 
me to be more brave and less cor- 
ruptied than their neighbours, who 
cultivate the vine. What might 
not have been expected of them dur- 
ing the late war ; With what cou-. 
rage th^y waited for the coming of 
the French ! At Branneken, two 
posts hem Brixen, they had not 
hea^ of the arrival of the enemy till[ 
he was almost f^t their gates. They 
imnqediately sent to general ^^rke^ 
who commanded a corps at no ^r^t 
distance, to inform him they were, 
ready to fight if he would come and 
support them. The general pro- 
mised to comply with their inytt^r. 
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lion. More than four tbous^d 
cxnintry people assembled, armed 
themselves, baked bread for the 
. AustriaDS^ procured wine, and wait* 
ed for their leader. He came not : 
he sent them word, that bis order* 
obliged him to return over the 
mountains. This message the ho- 
nest peasants could not understand. 
They were acquainted with their 
mountains : they knew that, especi« 
ally in spring, it was not possible to 
cross them, ai least not with artil- 
lery. They wondered why the ge- 
neral should chuse rather to throw 
bb cannon into the water than to 
bring it to their defence ; and they 
still maintain, that, if this had been 
done, if they had been organized, and 
h^ had any one to head them, not a 
man of the French would have escap- 
ed. Whoever has seen the country 
and 4b inhabitants, will give them 
credit' for the assertion. The answer 
they received rendered them not 
dejected, but indignant. All the of- 
ficers of government withdrew, leav- 
ing the people to shift for themselves. 
But, whenever they met with one of 
these fogitives, they seized him by 
his queue, drag^d him back, and 
tauntingly exclaimed, '^ Scoundrel, 
there is the enemy !'* 

Had, at that moment, a man ap- 
peared among them, endowed by 
nature with military talents, he 
might have given the state of a^rs 
a. very diflerent aspect, and have 
(icquired great renown. Now their 
force was dispersed ; but, even ia 
this situation, Uiey made head against 
the French. In a small town, ^ bo- 
dy of them assembled at the Kate, 
merely opened a small door m)m 
time to time, fired, killed at each 
time a number of the enemy, and 
then instantly drew back their heads 
again. The French might threaten 
and storm as much as they pleased : 
the little troop continued to defend 
themselves in this manner, and at 
length compelled them to retire. 
Even in a vulage situated on a rock» 
the inhabitants resoK'ed to oppose 
the entrance of the invaders. The 
women armed themselves as well 
as the men^ and the childi^ea rolled 
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large stones down upon the Frellcl^ 

who made a halt, and then proceeds 
ed farther. On thdr i^)proach t9 
Branneken, the peasants ascended 
the mountains, kindled some bus* 
dre^ of fires in the vicinity, and so 
alarmed the numerous army of th^ 
enemy, that he entered into a capl* 
tulation with this open town, the ar- 
ticles of which were fiuthfiiUy ob- 
served. These brave herdsmen 
were therefore indebt94 to their 
courage alone for not being plvi9der<v 
ed. The word fieasant was a ter* 
ror to the French, and frequentljr 
restrained them from committing 
excesses. The heart of a Germaa 
patriot bleeds when he sees what a 
two-edged sword the government 
then had in its hand, without daring 
to draw it from the scabbard. 

At Leinz the inhabiunts likewise 
gave proofs of their courage ; an4 
here, too, they complsdn bitterly of 
having been deserted by general 
Spor^ with eleven thousand men. 
He had resolved to retreat with his 
artillery beyond the mountains. 
They represented to him that such 
a measure was impossible, as there 
was not even a path for a saddle- 
horse. All their representations, 
however, were in vain : he treated 
them very rudely into the bargain, 
and attempted to put his |^an into 
execution, but was soon obliged to 
desist, and to leave his cannon be- 
hind him. <^ Had he kept on good 
terms with us," say the Tyroiese^ 
^^ we would h^ve drawn the artillery 
ourselves to pome place of security^ 
and have concealed it where it 
would not be found by the ^neoiy. 
It would then have been saved for 
our sovereign." 

But the general was not only, 
obliged to abandon the cannon, but 
likewise a great quantity of ammur 
rjition. He attempted indeed to de- 
strqy the greatest part <^ it, but the 
time was too short* What coukl 
not be destrc^ed was collected by 
^e inhabitants, and with this they 
repulsed the French. Such was li- 
terally the fact; the anecdote ia 
truly extraordinary : deserted by 
those who ought to have protected 
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thenif ttopnmdod with anna, ex« 
cept such as the troops had thrown 
away in their precipitate flight, they 
seized these, placed an inn-keeper, 
who had once been a sergeant, at 
their head, boldly attacked the ad- 
vanced guard of the French which 
had entered their little town, and 
drove them from street to street, out 
at the gate, and beyond the bridge, 
strewing the whole way with the 
bodies of their enemies. An army 
of sixteen thousand men soon after- 
wards advanced, and the general 
who commanded it breathed ven- 
eeance ajgainst the town. But when 
he perceived that the peasants and 
inhabitants had taken post uninti- 
inidated on the adjacent mountains, 
where they remamed under arms, 
he altered his tone, and declared, 
in a manifesto, that he had relin- 
quished all idea of satisfying his 
vengeance, though just; that he 
wished not to punish the innocent 
with the guilty, and merely demand- 
ed a free passage and bread for his 
troops. This capitulation was ac- 
cepted ; but no sooner had the ra» 
pacious Frenchman entered the 
town, than he gave notice, that, un- 
less the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand florins was raised in two hours, 
the place should be set on fire at the 
four comers. The unfortunate ci- 
tizens made every possible exertion : 
they went from house to house, ac- 
companied by a French guard, to 
collect money, but could not collect 
more than twenty-five thousand flo- 
rins. Five of the principal inhabi- 
tants were therefore taken as hos- 
tages. These were shamefully 
treated during their march ; were 
scarcely allowed bread ; and, when 
the preliminaries of Leoben were 
actually signed, they were not in- 
formed, that, by this treaty, all 
arrears of contributions wei*e re- 
mitted ; they were several times led 
out as if for the purpose of being 
shot ; and, by such methods as these, 
a like sum, which they were oblig- 
^ to borrow of their friends and 
acquaintance, was extorted from 
4iem before they were dismissed. 



It would certainly be worth the 
while of a good historian to reside 
for a few months in Tyrol ; he 
woald there have an opportunity of 
collecting the most extraordinar}r 
particulars of a war, the individual 
occurrences of whic^ mast appear 
incomprehensible to posterity. They 
will not be a little astonished to 
learn, that the military manifested a 
land of hatred (I cannot possibly call 
it envy) against the brave peasantry ; 
and Uiat they went so far as to call 
the gallant general Laudon, by way 
of ridicule, the idol of the fieatantB^ 
because he was the only officer who 
knew how to avail himself of the 
courage and energy of the Ty rolese ; 
and who, let it be well remarked^ 
himself fought at their head* 
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MILTON, HIS METRE AND HIS ' 
IMITATORS. 

JOHNSON says, that the Para- 
dise Lost is one of the books which 
the reader admires and lays down, 
and forgets to take up again ; that 
none ever wished it longer than it is ; 
that its perusal is a duty rather than 
a pleasure. 

We must admit that the irregula- 
rity of his pauses, which certain cri- 
tics have so much commended, often 
gives the character of prose to his 
verse, and deprives it of all fire and 
enthusiasm of expression. It is also 
too true that Milton has often em- 
I)loyed an inverted order of colloca- 
tion, mei*ely to stiffisn his diction, and 
keep it out of prose ; an ardfice, of 
all others, the most adverse to the 
genuine purposes of a metrical or 
poetical style, which, though known 
to be the result of study and labour, 
should always appear to flow from 
inspi ration. It cannot be denied that 
some parts of Paradise Lost have as 
little the characteristics of metre as 
they have of poetical beauty. There 
is, even in the most beautifol parts 
of the Paradise Lost, a want ot that 
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Gharm of ease and animation, which 
runs through the poetry of Homer 
and Virgil. 

The admirers of Milton must be 
better pleased to lay the fault on his 
verse than on his mind. His lighter 
poems are often full of grace and 
spirit The evil days on which he 
had fiftUen, and the influence of a 
temperament, naturally so serious 
and severe, that in hb mirth, accord- 
ing to Johnson, there is always some 
melancholy, will certainly account, 
in a great degree, for that unbend- 
ing solemnity, which reigns in the Pa* 
radise Lost, and which is apt to leave 
un impression almost painful on the 
xnind. But there is something more. 
Sensible that the inferiority of our 
own idiom to those of antiquity pro- 
ceeded mainly from its want ot in* 
versions, he struggled, both in prose 
and poetry, to naturalize a moi^ 
classical structiA^ of periods. Had 
this succeeded, so as to become the 
common style, which, from our want 
of inflections, and for other reasons, 
it never could, poetry and eloquence 
would have been inestimably gainers. 
He failed ; and his failure cost him 
half the price of his labour. 

His prose writings, abundant as 
they are in eloquence, seldom quit 
the shelf ; the much more splendid 
excellences of his poetry liave re- 
deemed that from such oblivion ; and 
by the natural course of critical idol- 
atry, his defects have been praised 
by critics, and imitated by what the 
world call poets. But never were 
there poems less deserving their 
name, than those written in imita- 
tion of the Miltonic blank verse, by 
some who acquired not a lict^e re- 
putation in their day. The most 
thorough penury of poetical images, * 
the greatest triteness of sentiment^ 
the hardest and most uncouth senti- 
ment, seemed, with these bards, to 
constitute the true tone of |x)etry. 
I<}othiog was expressed naturally ; 
DO verse moved smoothly on, accord- 
ant to the fancy and feelings of the 
i*eader. A few modes of |)hrase, 
generally of classic origin, and imi- 
tated from Milton, such as placing 
the substantive before its epiihet, or 



inverting the vetb and accusative 
case, threw a stiff and cumbrous pe- 
dantry over the langoagie. Anima- 
tion, the great characteristic of good 
poetry, was utterly wanthig. It was, 
m truth, verse only to the eye. Hap- 
pily this school has been exploded. 
It has been discovered that un- 
rhymed verse may possess simplicity 
of expression and warmth of senti- 
ment. 

Among the first spednoens of this 
reformed style were the bscriptions 
of Akenside. Some late poets have 
been very successful in it, and shown 
the fallacy of that sti*ange notion, 
that blank verse is adapted only to 
poems of considerable length. It is 
susceptible, by art and attention, of 
greater harmony, as well as variety, 
Uian rhyme; but, unless where the 
sentiment buoys it up, its inevitable 
tendency is to coldness and want of 
spirit : and, as many parts of a nar- 
rative or didactic poem must be des- 
titute of such assistance, it is too 
much to hope that any future fa- 
vourites of Apollo will overcome 
these obstacles to which Milton, 
Akenside, and Cowper have been 
forced to yield. 
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A SKETCH OF MARMONTEL. 

From hit Memoirs. 

MARMONTEL was bom, in 
1723, in the little town of Bort, in 
the Limosin, in a very humble rank 
of society. From the account which 
he has given of the domestic econo- 
my of his family, and of the state of 
society among their equals, it is clear 
that their condition was but one de- 
gree removed from that of the ordi- 
nary peasantry. Nothing is more 
striking than the refinement, intel- 
ligence, and independence, which he 
describes as prevailing in this cl^ 
of society. A foreigner would not 
suspect that the lower orders in 
France were by any means so welV 
educated; so comfortablej or so wcU 
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Infermedi as they appear to be from 
Marmontel's account His whole 
account of this village society, in the 
wild mountains of Auvergne, is full 
of interest and instruction. 

In a fiunily which aeems to have 
lived, like that of Fabricios, on 
roasted turnips and chesnnts, cloth- 
ed with hemp and wool spun by 
their females, and lodged in a cot- 
tage surrounded with bee-hives and 
apple-trees, we find not only the 
purest and most tender afiection, but 
a degree of intelligence, and even of 
accomplishment, l^t seem to belong 
to a very diffisrent condition. 

The mother of Marmontel, with 
no other education than that of the 
little convent of Bort, had acquired 
not only a remarkable polish of 
mind) but a propriety in her lan- 
guage, so dehcate and pure, that it 
seemed to be the pure instinct of 
good taste, and made a great im- 
pression on the bishop of the diocese, 
to whom she afterwards wrote in 
behalf of her son ; and Marmontel 
himself, though his fether could not 
scrape together four or five pounds 
a year for the expences of his edu- 
cation, was not only instructed in 
Latin, with the other children of the 
village, by a philanthropic priest in 
the neighbourhood, but was carried, 
at the age of eleven, to the little col- 
lege of Mauriac This might not 
be common among the peasantry of 
•Id France; but few mstances of 
similar indulgence or ambition can 
be produced among the poor of other 
countries: and yet, from the de- 
scription of the establishment at 
Mauriac, it would appear that all 
the pupils were nearly of this de- 
scription. 

lie was lodged, as was the custom 
of the school, with five other scho- 
lars, at an honest mechanic's in the 
town ; and his father, sad enough to 
return without him, left him there 
with his packet and provisions for 
the week. These provisions con- 
sisted of a large loaf of rye-bread, a 
little cheese, a piece of bacon, and 
two or three pounds of beef: his 
mother had added to them a dozen 
apples. This was the weekly pro- 



vi»on of the best fed scholars of the 
school. The mistress of the house 
cooked for them ; and for her trou- 
ble, her fire, her lamp, her beds, 
her lod^ng^ and even the vegetables 
of her little garden that she ramish- 
ed for soup, they gave her twelve* 
pence halfpenny a piece per month ; 
so that his whole expences amount- 
ed to between four and five pounds 
a year. 

In this humble seminary he re- 
mained studying; the languages, k)- 
gic, and rhetoric, six ytax^ ; and, 
though naturally deficient in me- 
mory, soon came, by unwearied ap- 
plication and regularity, to be one 
of the most distinguish^ sch(^rs in 
his class. The first boy in each 
class was honoured with a cross of 
merit, which he wore at his bosom. 

When his dimity waistcoats were 
returned to his mother to be washed, 
she looked eagerly to see whedier 
the silver chain which suspended 
the cross had blackened the button- 
hole: and if she perceived t^t 
mark of triumph, all the mothers iu 
the neighbourhood were told of her 
joy, the good nuns returned thanks 
to heaven, and his early tutor, the 
abbe Vaissiere, with more feivour 
than any of them. 

In his little town, the education of 
boys was carefully conducted : their 
example became, to the girls, an ob- 
ject of emulation. The instruction 
of the one influenced the spirit of the 
others, and gave to their air, their 
language, and their manners a strong; 
tint of politeness, of decorum, and dt 
agreeableness. An innocent free- 
dom reigned among them : the girls 
and the lads used to walk together 
in an evening by the light of the 
moon. Their usual amusement was 
singing; and the connexions that 
were formed there did not at all 
disc^uiet their fiimilies: there was 
so httle inequality of condition and 
fortune, that the parents were al- 
most as soon agreed as their child- 
ren ; and, after marri^^, love did 
not often languish. 
. He saw hearts chuslng and form- 
ing ties with each other : example 
inspired him with a similar inclina-* 
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tion. One of his young companions, 
and the prettiest to his taste, ap- 
peared still disengaged, and, like 
him, to have only the vagne desire 
of pleasing. In her freshness, she 
had not that tender and soft br11« 
liancy with which beauty b painted, 
when it is compared to the rose; 
but the lively red, the down, and 
roundness of a peach aflford an imaee 
that very much resembles her. As 
lor wit, with so sweet a mouth, could 
she be without it? Her eyes and' 
her smile would alone have given 
wit and grace to her simplest lan- 
guage ; andj from her lips, good day 
ami good night seemed to him ex- 
quisitely engaging. She might be 
one or two years older than him ; 
dnd this inequality of age, rendered 
still more apparent by an air of 
steadiness and prudence, intimidat- 
ed his dawning love : but, by de- 
grees, in trying to make his atten- 
tions please'lier, he won her heart, 
and loved her in good earnest. He 
made her a plain avowal of it, and 
she as plainly answered, that her 
inclinations were not at variance 
with his. ^ But you well know," 
said she, *< that, to be lovers, we 
must hope one day to be married ; 
and how can we expect it at our 
age ? You are scarcely fifteen ; and 
are not you mnz to pursue your 
studies V* « Ycs,^' said he ; ** such 
is my determination, and the wish 
of mv mother.** " Well then I here 
will be five years of absence before 
vou can be fixed in life, and I shall 
be more than twenty, without know* 
ing for what you are destined." — 
" Alas ! it is too true," said he, 
^ that I know not what will become 
of me ; but promise me, at least, 
never to marry without consulting 
my mother, nor without asking her 
whether I have not some hope to 
ofier you." She gave him her pro- 
mise with a charming smile, and, 
during the rest of the vacation, they 
abandoned themselves to the plea- 
sore of loving each other, with the 
ingenuousness and the innoceiice of 
their age. Their private walks, 
their most interesting conversations, 
were passed in imagming possibili- 



ties of future fortune, that might &- 
vour their wishes; but, as these 
sweet illuaoos succeeded each other 
like dreams, the one e&ced the 
other, and, after they had delighted 
them for a moment, they finished by 
weeping over them, as- children 
weep when a brc«th overturns the 
house of cards they have builL 

Soon after this innocent engage- 
ment, the father of the young lover 
insisted upon his breaking off his 
unprofitable studies, and took him 
to Clermont, where he intended to 
establish him m the counting-houae 
of a condderable merchant The 
dealer, however, and the rhetori- 
cian disagreed in two days; and 
the disconsolate youth, going into a 
church to compose his thoughts in 
prayer, was suddenly seised with 
the wish of devoting himself to the 
derical profession. Af^ obtaining 
his father's consent, he aocofdingly 
applied to be received into the aca- 
demy of the Jesuits at Clermont; 
and having passed his examinations 
with success, was allowed to occupy 
his leisure as a private tutor to some 
of the more ofmleat schoUrs. By 
this means he was able to subsist in 
comfort, and, what delighted him 
still more, to attire his youthful, 
person in the reverend hacMt of an 
abbe. During his residence at Cler« 
mont, he saw the venerable Massil- 
lon, then on the verge of life, at his 
house of Beauregard, and has spok- 
en with feeling of the impression 
made upon him by the sight ci this 
illustrious orator. At the gear's 
end he returned exulting to his pa- 
ternal cotuge, his hands filled with 
presents for his si^»rs, and glorying 
m that ecclesiastical h|tbit which 
struck misery and despair into the 
heart of his young betrothed. In 
the end of his second year's study 
he was summoned home by the sud- 
den death of his father ; and was so 
much afiected by the shock, that he 
was forced to go and recruit his 
health and spirits in the country re- 
sidence and spiritual conversatioQ 
of the good priest who had superin- 
tended his earliest education. 

From this retreat he was drawn, 
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ki a few months, to dct as private 
tutor to the son of M. de Linars, and 
passed a short time in this family 
vith equal satisfaction and improve- 
meot He then received the tonsure 
from the hands of the bishop of Li- 
moges ; and, during a short visit to 
his mother, he was strongly tempt- 
ed bv the Jesuits to enter tbeirpow- 
•rfiil society. He went to Thou* 
loose to deliberate on this project ; 
from which, however, he was for- 
tunately dissuaded, by an eloquent 
and pathetic letter from his mother, 
enlarging on all its dangers and 
disadvantages. AtThoulcmse, when 
little more than eighteen, he ac- 
cjuired great reputation by supply- 
ing the place of the professor of ptu- 
kMK)phy during an occasional ab- 
sence, and waft again enabled to sub- 
sist in comfort by instructing a 
small number of opulent pupils. He 
was then elected a member of the 
college in that city, and sent a poem 
to the Academy of the Floral 
games, which ftiiled, however, to 
obtain the prize. Enraged at this 
disappointment, the young author 
wrote to Voltaire, and sent him a 
copy qS his poem ; the philosopher 
90t only returned him a flattering 
answer, but sent him a copy of his 
works corrected with his own hand 
For three years he continued to 
write for the accademy, and every 
year obtained prises of considerable 
TBlue ; his account of the scdemnity 
attending their distribution, and of 
his own emotion when his success 
was proclaimed three times in one 
day, is extremely lively and amusing. 
His opposition to the bishop's proc- 
tor in the cc^ege of Sl Catharine, 
oecasiooed him a very cold recep«- 
tion when he applied for ordination ; 
and his correspondence with Vol- 
taire, to whom be continued to trans- 
mit his prise poems, confirmed in 
liim that dliiinclination to the cleri- 
cal profession which had begun 
with his escape from the jesuHs. 
In the choice of life, the career of 
a man of letters at Paris, the bar at 
ThouloQse, or the calling of a teach- 
er at limojgesi all presented them- 
selves to him with dif&rent attrap* 
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tions ; and finally he found it neces- 
sary to consult his mother. In his 
last joumev to the place of his na- 
tivity, he found this beloved parent 
in a state of visible decay, and, af- 
ter receiving from her the most af- 
fectionate and tender advice, left her 
with the sad persuasion that they 
were to meet no more. 

'* Yet a little while (exclaims he) 
and she will be no longer mine ; this 
mother who, from my birth, has 
breathed only for me, this adored 
mother, whose displeasure I feared 
as that of heaven, and, if I dare say 
it, yet more than heaven itself! for 
I thought of her much oftener than 
of God ; and when I had some temp* 
tation to subdue, or some passion to 
repress, it was always my mother 
that I fancied present What would 
she say, if she knew what passes in 
me I What would be her confusion* 
what would be her grief! Such 
were the reflections that I opposed 
to myself; and my reason then re* 
sumed its empire, seconded by na- 
ture, who always did what she 
8 leased with my heart. Those who, 
ke me, have known this tender 
filial love, need not be told what was 
the sadness and despondency of my 
soul. Yet I still held by a frail 
hope ; a hope too dear to be whoUv 
relinquished until the last moment*' 
On his return to Thoulouse he re- 
ceived a note from Voltaire, pres« 
sing him to come immediately to 
Paris, for that Orri, comptroller- 
general of finance, had undertake 
to provide for him. This at once 
decided his choice ; and, in the year 
1745, with thirty dollars in his 
pocket, he set out for the metro- 
Jwlis. 

Hitherto the life of Marmontel 
had been that of a simple and indus- 
trious scholar, aiming, by modest 
dHigence, at a humble independence, 
and only ambitious of distinction for 
the sake of the gratification which 
his parents and benefectors would 
derive from his success. From the 
moment of his arrival in Paris, he 
assumes a very different character: 
he plunged, at once, into all the 
husUe and intrigue of literary circles, 
4 
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and all the glare and dissipation of 
fashionable society : instead of rural 
walks with the damsels of his native 
village, and consultations with his 
mother, and discussions with curates 
and school-masters, he has intrigues 
with actresses and cast-off mistres* 
ses; dinners with artists, revels with 
the intendana des menus ' filaisira ; 
rehearsals, coteries, jealousies, and 
perpetual anxieties. It is to the ex- 
citements of this turbulent scene, no 
doubt, that we are indebted for his 
most pleasing performances ; but he 
made a bad exchange for his own 
comfort and tranquillity, and his 
history affords a new instance of the 
wide difference between literary 
&me and individual happiness. The 
author, at first, looked back with 
regret on the .simple and innocent 
pleasures of his youthful obscurity, 
and ofien rej^ented of the ambition 
which had kd him so for away from 
the scenes of his purest enjoyments* 
As he proceeds in his narrative^ 
however, he kindles with the in- 
creasing interest of the subject, and 
we hear no more of the regrets 
which attended the recollections of 
his childhood. 

He came to Paris because Orri 
tiad promised to provide for him ; 
and he hears ^ his arrival that 
Orri is himself in disgrace, and can 
no longer provide for any body. By 
Voltaire's advice, he now sets about 
writing a tra^dy, and is almost 
starved while it is preparing. He 
lives with a profligate literateur^ 
Beauvin, and his mistress, frequents 
the society of Voltaire and his pu« 
ptis, and is introduced into the cir- 
cle of madame Harenc After his 
piece is finished, he is exceedingly 
disturbed by a quarrel between two 
actresses for the chief character : at 
last it is assigned to the young ma- 
demoiselle Ciairon, and Dionysius 
the Tyrant is represented with great 
applause in 1/48. The author im- 
mediately comes to be in great re- 
quest in all the fashionable . ircles ; 
and, alter enjoying this tumuliuous 
popularity for a few months, he 
forms a ci^nnexion with a beautiful 
mademobseUe Navarrey a cast-off 



mistress of marshal Saxe, and goes 
to spend some idle and dissipated 
months with her at a chateau of the 
marshal in Champagne. On his re- 
turn, he learns that his mistress has 
given him a successor, and, by and 
by, she comes into his chamber with 
her new lover, a chevalier de Mira- 
beau, who is foolish enough after- 
wards to marry her, and take her 
away with him to Italy. The vir- 
tuous abbe, however, finds it impos- 
sible to live without a mistress, and, 
on a statement of his case, the cele- 
b-ated mademoiselle Ckunm con- 
sents to accommodate him : they 
live together for some time in great 
harmony ; but the heroine soon lan- 
guishes for variety, and tells him 
coolly, one afternoon, that she is 
going to leave him a while for a 
new lover. When this fantasy is 
gratified, she is willing to come 
back; but the offended poet will 
have nothing more to say to her as 
a mistress, though she continuedy 
he assures us, to be his most inti- 
mate and respected friend to the 
latest hour of her life. 

In the midst of this heartless and 
debasing proRi^cy, an incident oc- 
curs which might have roused a 
more generous spirit firom its dream 
of sensuality. Madlle. B., the inno* 
cent girl with whom he had ex- 
changed his youthfol vows, and who 
had seen with silent grief and asto- 
nishment that clerical habit which 
pledged him to celibacy, finding that 
he had renounced all views <oi ec- 
clesiastical preferment, and was 
living a layman^s life in Paris, re- 
minds him of the promise he had 
exacted from her, not to marry 
without the consent of hb mother^ 
and informing him that a proposal 
having now been made to her, of 
which her parents approved, she 
had thought herself bound to con- 
sult him on the occasion. This com- 
munication, he confesses, gave him 
some emotion ; but he applauds 
himself much for replying to it^ 
that the lot he could prc^pose to her 
with him was too full of hazard and 
uncertainty to be worthy of her ac- 
ceptancei and that he can only en- 
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vy the person who is enabled to 
ofier her a more secure felicity. He 
then goes back to his rehearsals 
with great exultation and self-com- 
placency. 

After Dionysius, he produced 
Aristomenes, and with equal ap- 
plause : and being again in want of 
a mistress, he is fortunate enough to 
supply himself a second, time from 
the seraglio of marshal Saxe. This 
js a mademoiselle Verriere, whom 
he began with teaching to recite, 
and aRerwards seduced. The mar- 
shal was ofiended, it seems, with 
this intrigue ; and Marmontel, who 
seems to have been by no means so 
remarkable for courage as for gal- 
lantry, declares, that he never stole 
to her house without trembling. At 
last, the prince de Turenne propo- 
ses to take .her olf his hands ; and 
the poet, with some tragical gri- 
mace, assents, and never sees her 
again. 

After this, he goes to live with 
M. de Popliniere, a rich financier, 
who had been forced to marry his 
mistress in order to retain his place, 
and who kept open house at Passy 
forplayers, artists, ambassadors, and 
all sorts of idle people. His life 
here was not very regular ; but he 
was introduced to a very brilliant 
society, and came to live a good deal 
with d'Alembert, Diderot, Grimm, 
Rousseau, &c. By flattering the 
king in occasional verses, he gained 
the favour of madame de Pompa- 
dour ; and when another of his tor- 
gotten tragedies was represented 
without success, owing, as he al- 
leges, to the chief actress having 
got tipsy during the representation, 
the favourite procures for him, in 
1750, an appomtment of secretaire 
dcB batimenay under her brother de 
Marigny. 

For eight years after, he continu- 
ed in this office, and seems to \^SLve 
lived a gay, idle life about court. In 
this interval^ however, he provided 
for the husband of his sister, and 
had influence enough to procure the 
patent of the Mercure de France 
for Boissy. On the application of 
this person for some contributions to 



this journal, he first tried his hand 
at a moral tale ; and he produced 
Alcibiades, and afterwards Solyman 
IL, the Scruple, and several others. 
Those pieces were much and de- 
servedly admired ; and, on the death 
of Boissy in 1758, madame de Pom- 
padour obtained the Mercure for the 
author who had contributed so mudi 
to support it 

This journal he conducted with 
great judgment and ability. The 
rest of his tales were written for it ; 
and he showed considerable pene- 
tration in pointing out, through that 
medium, the merit of rising talents. 
It was here that de Lille and Tho* 
mas were first introduced to publip 
favour. A little incident soon oc- 
curred, however, which figures in 
his luxurious and easy life as a ter- 
rible and tragical adventure. A 
brother poet of the name of Cury 
had written some satirical verses on 
the due d'Aumont, and had read 
them twice over to Marmontel. He 
was indiscreet enough to repeat 
them afterwards in company, and 
was denounced by the duke as their 
author. As he refused to betray 
his friend, he was sent to the has- 
tile, where he was treated very 
kindly, and dismissed in a few days, 
during which he was sumptuously 
entertained, and indulged with books 
and all the implements of stpdy, 
The Mercure, however, was not re- 
stored to him ; but he was indem- 
nified by a pension of about 600 dol- 
lars. After this, he travelled over 
a great part of France, and paid a 
visit to Voltaire at Ferney ; ai^ 
soon after became a member of the 
French Academy in 1763. 

He now published his 3elisariuS| 
which was censured by the Sor- 
bonne, but applai^ded by all the li- 
terary circles of Paris. He then 
makes a jot^rney to Aix la Chapelle 
and Spa with madame de Seran, the 
platonic favourite of the king, an4 
there composes his Incas, He af^ 
ter wards wrote several operas | 
and at last, at the age of fifty -four, 
marries m^vdemoiselle de Montig-r 
ny, a young girl of eighteen, the 
mece tA the abbe Morellet, with 
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whom he lives in great happiness 
ftnd tranquillity till the xra of the 
rcvohnion. In 1793, he retires for 
safety to AbloviUc, vherc he ent- 
ploys himself in the education of 
his children, and in composing his 
Memoirs for their instruction. In 
ir97, he was elected a deputy to the 
national assembly, and specially 
enjomed to defend the catholic reli- 
gion ; but, before the end of the 
same year, the party to which he 
had attached himselt was violently 
expelled; and, narrowly escaping 
the defiortation that fell to the lot 
of most of his coa^utors, he re- 
gained his retreat, where he re- 
mained, occasionally occupied with 
literary projects, till his life was 
terminated by apoplexy, in Decem- 
ber, 1799. 

There is nothing very amiable or 
enviable in this life. Marmontel's 
lightness of heart, his playful ima- 
gination, and splendid reputation, 
are no doubt extremely desirable; 
but there is too much profligacy and 
too much servility. Few men of a 
true spirit would condescend to owe 
his advancement to the favour of an 
actresS) or the mistress of a minis- 
ter. 

The society in which he lived 
was, probably, the most refined and 
accomplished that was ever assem- 
bled upon earth ; and was rendered 
engaging by an intimate and cordial 
unidh of literary talents with all the 
graces of female elegance, and all 
the polish of exalted rank. The 
men of letters learned facility from 
their fair auditory, who gained taste 
ilnd intelligence from them in re- 
turn ; and persons of the highest 
consideration in the country, by 
placing a part of their glory m the 
rank they held in such a combina- 
tion, communicated to the whole a 
degree of dignity and personal con- 
bideration, that has seldom fallen to 
the lot of talents elsewhere. Not- 
withstanding all this fascination,how- 
ever, and in spite of the brilliant 
spectacle that such a society must 
have afforded to a spectator, it con- 
tained too much art and too much 



ambition to make it always delight- 
ful to those who composed it. With 
conversation, as with life, those en- 
joy it the most who give themselves 
the least trouble about it ; and an 
excessive anxiety to secure and im- 
prove all its advantages, takes away 
more pleasure than can be bestowed 
even by its greatest success. Whero- 
ever great pains are bestowed to 
render society select, a certain fas- 
tidious, jealous, and exclusive spirit 
is generated, by which the temper 
and feelings which give the greatest 
relish for sodety are gradually per- 
verted ; and wherever the art of 
talking is studied as a passport to 
distinction, the quiet and intimate 
enjoyment of conversaUon is infal- 
libly lost ; and the delightful, but un- 
equal flow of spontaneous sentiments 
is exchanged for feats of colloquial 
dexterity. Society of this kind is 
a scene of perpetual toil and war- 
fare, rather than of amusement and 
relaxation. We enter it with anxi- 
ety, and leave it, either filled with 
the vanity of success, or mortified 
by failure and defeat. In all great 
and polished capitals, there is a ten- 
dencv to such a consummation. The 
multitude renders selection necessa- 
ry, and the abundance of materials 
makes it easy ; but selection neces- 
sarily leads to exclusion, and that| 
again, to exertion and constraint. 
It is known that, to gain admission 
into such a circle, a certain ordeal 
must be passed, and certain qualifi- 
cations exhibited. It would be fraud 
merely to show these like a ticket 
at the door, and to put them in our 
pocket as soon as our admisuon Is 
secured. They must be exhibited 
daily ; they must be compared and 
brought to the test Exertion then 
necessarily takes place of ease and 
enjoyment ; free and characteristic 
conversatif^n disappears ; and, un- 
less prevented by the exuberant spi- 
rits of youth, or the overflowing of 
constitutional gaiety, the intercourse 
of a very select society loses those 
simple graces and natural enjoy- 
ments that belong to accidental 
meetiogs. 
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jyAlembert, 

"fHE gayest man, the most ani* 
mated, the most amusing in his 
gaiety, was d*Alembcrt After hav- 
ing passed his morning in algebraic 
calcalations, and in solving the pro* 
blems of mechanics or astronomy, 
he came from his study like a boy 
just let loose from school, seeking 
only to enjoy himself; and by the 
lively and pleasant turn that his 
mind, so lunnnous, so solid, so pro- 
found, then assumed, he soon made 
his companions forget the philoso- 
pher and the man of science, to ad- 
mire in him all the qualities that 
can delight and engage. The source 
of this natural gaiety was a pure 
mind, free from passion, contented 
with itself, and in the daily enjoy- 
ment of some new truth that recom- 
pensed and crowned his labours ; a 
privilege which the mathematics 
only |)ossess, and which no other 
kind of study can completely ob- 
tain. 



Marvvaux. 

Marivaux would have been ve- 
ry glad to have had a jovial hour 
tiow and then ; but he had a bu- 
siness in his head that incessantly 
preoccupied him, and gave him a 
sullen air. As he had acauired by 
hb works the reputation ot a subtile 
and refined wit, he thought himself 
obliged to give perpetual proofs of 
this wit, and he was continually on 
the watch for ideas susceptible of op- 
position or analysis, in order to turn 
or wind them as his fancy dictated. 
He would agree that such a thing 
was true asjar as a certain pointy 
or in a certain view ; but there was 
alwavs some restriction, some dis- 
tinction to make, which no one per- 
eeived but himself. This exertion 
of the attention was laborious to 
him, and often painfiil to others ; 



but it sometimes gave birth to hap- 
py perceptions and brilliant flashes 
of genius. Yet it was easy to disco- 
ver, by the inquietude of his lof)ks, 
that he was in pain about the success 
he already had, or about that he was 
about to ci)tain. There never was a 
vanity more delicate, more way- 
ward, or more fearfol ; but as he 
carefully humoured that of others, 
his was respected ; and it was only 
regretted that he could not resolve 
to be simple and natural. 



Morellet. 

Abbe Morellet, with order and 
clearness in a very rich magazine 
of every kind of knowledge, posses- 
sed in conversation a source of sound, 
pure, profound ideas, that, without 
ever being exhausted, never over- 
flowed. He showed himself at din- 
ner with an open soul, a just and firm 
mind, and with as much rectitude 
in his heart as in his understanding. 
One of his talents, and the most dis- 
tinguishing, was a turn of pleasant- 
ry delicately ironical, ot which 
Swift alone had known the secret 
before him. With this focility of 
being severe, if he had been inclin- 
ed, no man was ever less so ; and 
if he ever permitted himself to in- 
dulge in personal raillery, it was but 
a rod in his hand to chastise inso- 
lence, or punish malignity. 



Saint Lambert. 

Saint Lambert, with a deUcate 
politeness, though a little cold, had, 
m conversadon, the same elegant 
turn, the same acuteness of mind 
that you remark In his writings. 
Without being naturally gay, he be- 
came animated by the gaiety of 
others ; and on philosophical or li- 
terary subjects, no one conversed 
with sounder reason nor more ex- 
qui^te taste. This taste was that 
of the little court of Luneville, where 
he had lived, and whose tone he 
preaervedL 
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Hehetiua* 

Helvetius, preoccupied with his 
ambition of literary celebrity, came 
into company^ his head heated with 
his morning's work. To write a 
book that should be distinguished in 
his age, his first care had been to 
seek for some new truth to publish, 
or some bold and new idea to pro^ 
duce and support But as new and 
fruitful truths have been infinitely 
rare for the last two thousand years, 
he had taken for his thesis, the pa- 
radox which he has displayed in his 
work De PEsfirit, Whether he had 
finally persuaded himself of what 
he wished to persuade others, or 
whether he were still struggling 
against his own doubts, and sou^t 
to con(^uer them, he used to bring 
successively on the carpet the ques- 
tioiis that occupied, or the difficul- 
ties that embarrassed him ; and af« 
tcr having enjoyed for some time the 
pleasure of hearing them discussed, 
he suffered himself to be carried 
along with the current of conversa* 
tion. He then gave himself wholly 
to it, with infinite warmth, as sim- 
ple, as natural, as ingenuously sin- 
cere in his familiar converse as you 
lee him systematic and sophistical 
in hb writings. Nothing less re- 
sembles the simplicity of his charac- 
ter and of his habitual life, than the 
cautious air and affected singularity 
of his works ; and this want of har- 
mony will always be found between 
the manners and opinions of those 
who fittigue themselves with ima- 
gining strange things. Helvetius 
had in his soul the complete contra- 
ry of what he has said. There ne- 
ver was a better man : liberal, ge- 
nerous without ostentation^ and be- 
neficent because he was good, he 
conceived the strange scheme of ca- 
lumniating all honest men and him- 
self, by giving to all moral actions 
no modve but self-love. 



ThomoB, 

No man was more aipbitious of 
glory than Thomas; but, m tune 



with himself, he only expected suc- 
cess from the rare talent he possessed 
of expressing his sentiments and his 
thoughts ; sure of giving to common 
subjects the originality of a lofty 
eloquetice, and to known truths, new 
colours, and new lustre. It is true 
that, absorbed in hb meditations, 
and incessantly occupied with what 
might acquire him an ample fame^ 
he neglected the little cares and the 
light merit of being engaging in so- 
ciety. The gravity of his character 
was gentle, but reserved ; silent, 
smiling with difficulty at the gaiety 
of conversation, without ever con» 
tributing to it. He even scarcely 
«ever spoke freely on subjects that 
were familiar to him, unless it were 
in a small and intimate circle: it 
was there only that he was brilliant 
with the light of intellect, and asto- 
nishing in copiousness. At dinner 
he added to the number, and it was 
only by reflection on his literary 
merit, and on his moral qualities, 
that he enjoyed there any conside<r 
ration. Thomas always sacrificed 
to virtue, to truth, to glory, never 
to the graces; and he lived in an 
age when, without the influence an4 
favour of the graces, there was no 
brilliant reputation in literature. 



GalianL 

The abbe Galiani was, in his per-i 
son, the prettiest little harlequin 
that Italy ever produced; but on 
the shoulders of this harlequin was 
the head of Machiavel. An epicu- 
rean in his philosophv, and with a 
melancholy soul, having looked at 
every thing on the side of ridicule, 
there was nothmg, either in politics 
or in morality, on which he had 
not some good story to tell ; and 
these stories had always the merit 
of pertinence, and the wit of an un- 
foreseen and ingenious allusion. 
Figui-e. to yourself too the prettiest 
little natural graces, in his manner 
of i*elati;ig, and in his gesticulation^ 
and you may conceive what pleasure 
was derived from the contrast b^-* 
tween the profound sense of the 
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fttory, atid the banWring air of him 
who told it His company forgot 
every thing in order to hear him, 
even for whole hours. But when 
his part was played, he was like a 
cypher in the company ; and, sad 
and mote in a corner, he had the 
air of impatiently waiting the catch- 
word to re-enter on the stage. It 
was with his arguments as with his 
stories ; he would be listened ta If 
he were sometimes interrupted, he 
would say, '' But let me finish, you 
shall soon have full leisure to answer 
me." And when, after having de- 
scribed a long circle of inductions, 
for that was his way, he at last con- 
cluded, if any one showed an incli- 
nation to reply to him, you might see 
him slide in among the crowd, and 
quietly escape. 



Caraccioli, 

Caraccioli, at first sights had in 
his physiognomy the heavy and mas^ 
sive air with which you would paint 
stupidity. To animate his eyes, and 
bring out his features, it was neces- 
sary that he should speak. But 
then, and in proportion as that live- 
ly, piercing, and luminous intelli- 
gence with which he was gifted 
awoke, it sent forth beams of light ; 
and acuteness, gaiety, originality of 
thought, simplicity of expression, 
the grace of an animated smile, and 
a look of sensibility, all united to 
give an engaging, intelligent, and in- 
teresting charactei* to ugliness. He 
spoke the French language ill, and 
painfully ; but he was eloquent in 
his own ; and when the French term 
did not occur to him, he used to 
borrow the word, the turn, the im- 
age he wanted, from the Italian. 
Thus, he every moment enriched 
his language with a thousand bold 
and picturesque expressions that 
excited envy. He accompanied 
them too with those Neapolitan 
gestures that, in the abbe Gaiiani, 
80 well animated expression ; and it 
was said of both of them, that they 
had wit even to their fingers' ends. 
JBoth too had exceUent stories, and 



they had almost all a delicate, mo- 
ral, and profound meaning. Carac- 
cioli had studied men as a philoso* 
pher; but he had observed them 
more as a politician and a states- 
man, than as a satirical moralist 
He had contemplated the manners, 
the customs, and the policy of na- 
tions on a large scale; and if he 
cited some particular features o^ 
them, it was only as examples, and 
in support of the inferences he drew. 
In knowledge, his riches were in- 
exhaustible, and he distributed them 
with the most engaging simplicity ; 
beside, he had in our eyes the merit 
of being an excellent man. Not 
one of us would have thou^t of 
making a friend of the abbe Oalia- 
ni ; each of us was ambitious of the 
friendship of Caraccioli; and I, 
who have long enjoyed it, cannot 
express how desirable it was. 



De Creutt, 

De Creutz was less eager to 
please, less occupied with the care 
of attracting attention, often pensive, 
still ofteoer absent, but the most 
charming of the convivial circle, 
when, without distracUon, he gave 
himself freely to it To him nature 
had really given sensibility, warmth, 
the delicacy of moral sentiment, and 
of that of taste ; the love of all that 
is beautiful, and the passion of ge- 
nius as well as that of virtue ; to 
him she had granted the gift of ex* 
pressing and painting in touches of 
fire, all that had struck his imagi- 
nation, or vividly seized on ais soul: 
never was a man bom a poet, if this 
man were not so. Still younp^, his 
mind ornamented with a prodigious 
variety. of information ; speaking 
French like Frenchmen ; and almost 
all the languages of Europe like his 
own, without reckoning the learned 
languages; versed in all kinds of 
ancient and modem literature ; talk- 
ing of chemistry as a chemist ; of 
natural history as a pupil of Linnae- 
us ; and singularly of Sweden and 
of Spain, as a curious observer of 
the properties of climates, and of 
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their dirers prodoctioos ; he was a 
source of knowledge, embellished by 
the most brilliant elocution. 



IiOU99€aU. 

No one ever observed more strict- 
ly than Rousseau the melancholy 
maxim of living' with his frictuU 
OB if they were one day to be his 
enendea. When I first knew him, 
says Marmontel, he had just gained 
the prize of eloquence at the aca- 
demy of Dijon, with that fine so- 
phism in which he has imputed to 
the sciences and the arts the natural 
eflbcts c^ the prosperity and wealth 
of nations. Yet lie had not then de- 
clared himself as he has since done, 
Dor did he announce any ambition 
to foi>m a sect Either his pride 
was unborn, or he concealed it under 
the show of a timid politeness, that 
was sometimes even obsequious, and 
bordered on humility, but in his 
fearfiil reserve, distrust was evi- 
dently visible ; his eye secretly ob- 
served every thing with a susfHcioos 
attention. He was very rarely afia- 
ble, and never opened his heart ; he 
was not the less amicably received. 
As we knew he indulged a restless 
self-love ; wayward, easily hurt ; he 
was humoured, treated with the 
tame attention and the same deli- 
cacy that we should use toward a 
beautiful woman, very vain and very 
capricious, whose fiivours we wished 
to obtain. He was then composing 
the music fi>r the Devin de Village^ 
and he sung to us at the harpbichnrd 
the airs he had written. We were 
charmed with them ; we were not 
less so with the firm, animated, and 
profoood manner in which bis first 
essay on eloquence was wriuen. 
Nothing co^ld be more sincere, I 
ought to say it, than our benevolence 
for his person, nor than our esteem 
for his talents. It is the recoUectioa 
of these days that made me indig- 
nant against him, when I saw him, 
for foolish trifles, or wrongs of his 
own creating, calumniate men who 
treated him so kii>dly, and would 
have been so happy to love him. I 



have lived with them all their Hves. 
I never perceived in them any thing 
like the character that his evil ge- 
nius attributed to them. 

As for me, tlie little time ^at we 
were together in their society passed 
between him and me coldly, without 
affection, and without aversion for 
each other ; the way in which we 
treated each other admitted neither 
d coniplaint nor of praise ; and in 
what 1 have said, and what I m^ 
still say of him, I feel myself per* 
fectly me from all personality. 

After the success which his two 
works, crowned at Dijon, had pro- 
duced anumg the superficial, Rous- 
seau, foreseeing that by colouring 
paradoxes with his style, and by ani- 
mating them with his eloquence, it 
would be easy for him to draw after 
him a crowd of enthusiasts, conceiv- 
ed the ambition of forming a sect ; 
and, instead of being a simple asso- 
ciate in the philosophic school, he 
wanted to be the chief and sole pro- 
fessor in a school of his owp ; but in 
withdrawing from our society, like 
Buffim, without dispute and without 
nmse, he would not have completed 
his object. To attract the crowd he 
had attempted to give himself the 
air of an old philosq>her ; he show- 
ed himself at the opera, in the cof« 
fee-huuses, in the walks, first in an 
old great coat, and then in the ha- 
bit ol an Armenian ; but neither his 
httle dirty wig, and the stick of Di- 
ogenes, nor his for cap, arrested 
the passengers. He wanted some 
grand disturbance to advertise the 
enemies of men of letters, and par- 
ticularly (^ those who were marked 
with the name of philosophers, that 
J. J. Rousseau was divorced from 
them. This rupture would draw to 
him a crowd of partisans ; and he 
had safely calculated that the priestp 
would be of the number. It wa3 
therefore not enough for him to se- 
parate from Diderot and from hia 
friends ; he abused them ; and, by 
a dart of calumny directed against 
Diderot, he gave the ^gnal of the 
war he had declared against them 
on parting. 

He was never spoken of m society 
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but with teinddr interest Even criti- 
cism itself was f»r him foil of respect, 
and tempered with eulogies. He 
would saf, it was but the more 
adroit and perfidious. In the most 
tranquil repose, he always chose to 
&Qcy or to say that he was perse- 
cuted. His disease was to imagine, 
in the most fmtuitous events^ in the 
most common occurrences) some in- 
tention of injuring him, as if in the 
world all the eyes of envy had been 
fixed on him. If the duke of Choi- 
seul had conceived the conquest of 
Corsica, it was in order to take 
from him the glory of being its le- 
gislator. If the saoie duke went to 
sup, at Montmorency, with the 
duchess of I^uxemboui^, it was to 
usurp the place that he was wont to 
occupy near her at table. Hume, 
he would say, had been envious of 
the reception which the prince de 
Condi had given him. He never 
pardoned Grimm fdr having had 
some preference over him at ma- 
4ame d'Epinay's ; and you may see 
in his memoirs how his cruel vanity 
revenged this offiMce. 



Voltaire* 

The first name in French litera- 
ture, during the eighteenth century, 
was unquestionably thai of Voltaire. 
Marmontel d^scrii)es him as friendly 
and indulgent \ full of vivacity and 
impatience, to a d^*ee of childish- 
ness and folly ; extremely change- 
Hble in his humour ; vain, satirical, 
and anibitious of glory without mo- 
desty and without measure. He 
gave encouragement to all young 
men who showed any talent for poe- 
try. The French P^roaiisus was an 
empire, the sceptre of whicli he would 
have yielded to no one on earth ; 
but, for this very reason, he delighted 
to see its subjects multiply. He 
behaved to Marmontel with uniform 
kindness ; c^red him money in his 
distresses; went with him to tlie 
first representation of his tragedies ; 
and sympathized in all tlie anxiety 
and all the triumph of the author. 

VOL. V. NO. xxxii. 



From his ^rliest outset in life he 
was ambitious of distinction and ad- 
vancement at court ; and bought 
the place of a gentleman of the bed- 
chamber, to put himself in the way 
of promotion. But the king was 
prejudiced against him ; and the 
courders, who were jealous of his 
talents, easily found means to foster 
his dislike. Voltaire's own impa- 
tient vanity, indeed, very effectually 
seconded their efforts, by leading 
him to do a number of rude and im- 
prudent things, which royalty can 
never pardon in a person of inferior 
condition. 

He had written an opera for the 
court, called La TemtUe de la Gloire, 
The third act, of which Trajan was 
the hero, contained an allusion Bat- 
tering to the king ; it was a hero, 
just, humane, generous, pacific, and 
worthy the love of the world, to 
whom the temple of glory was open. 
Voltaire doubted not but that the 
king would recognize himself in 
this eulogy. After the play he met 
him in his way out, and, seeing that 
the king passed without saying any 
thing to him, he took the hberty of 
asking him, la Trajan satisfied? 
Trajan, surprised and displeased 
that he should have dared to inter- 
rogate him, passed on in cold silence; 
and the whole court thought Voltaire 
very wrong for having dared to 
question the king. 

This and other mortifications, 
which plainly showed him that he 
was not destined to make his way 
at Versailles, determined him to ac* 
cepi the ki^g of Prussia's invitation 
to Berlin. The obstacles which wer^ 
thrown in the way of this journey, 
and the circumstances by which it 
was srt last decided, are both equally 
characteristic. 

Voltaire wanted a thousand 
CMOunds to defray his expences ; and 
Frederic, after some hesitation, 
agreed to let him have that sum^ 
But madame Denis wanted to ac- 
company her uncle, and for this ad- 
ditional expence Voltaire asked for 
another thousand pounds. To tliis 
tlie k'mg would not listen. <' I sliall 
s ' 
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be very happy," said he in his an- 
swer, << that madaroe Denis accom- 
panies you ; but I do not ask it." — 
«( Look," said Voltaii^e, " at this 
meanness in a king. He has bar- 
rels of gold, and he won't give a 
thousand poor pounds for the plea- 
sure of seeing madame Denis at 
Berlin I He 9haU give them, or I 
myself won't ga*' A comical inci- 
dent came and finished this dispute. 
One morning, as I was going to see 
him, I found his friend Thiriot in 
the garden of the Palais Royal, and 
as I was alwavs on the watch for 
literary news, I asked him if he had 
heard any. " Yes," said he, *« there 
is most curious news : you are going 
to Voltaire's, and there you shall 
hear it, for I am going there as soon 
as I take my cofiee." 

Voluire was writing in his bed 
when I went in : in his turn he ask^^ 
ed me, *« What's the news V* " I 
know none," said I ; "but Thiriot, 
whom I met in the Palais Royal, 
says he has something very interest- 
ing to tell you. He is coming." 

" Well, Thiriot, you have some 
curious news to tell us ?'* « Oh ! 
very curious, and that will please 
you particulafly," answered Thi- 
riot, with his sardonic laugh, and 
the nasal twang of a capuchin.— 
<< Let's hear." ^ Amaud-Baculard 
Is arrived at Potsdam, and the king 
<^ Prussia has received him with 
open arms.'* " With open arms I* 
" That Amaud has presented him 
an epistle.** " Very bombastic and 
very insipid !" " Not at all ; very 
fine ; so fine that the kln^ has 
answered it by another epistle." 
•^ The king of Prussia an epistle to 
Amaud! No, no, Thiriot; they 
have been joking with you." « 1 
don't know ; but I have the two 
epistles in my pocket" " Let's 
see I quick, let me read these mas- 
ter-pieccs of poetry. What insipi- 
dity I what meanness ! how eggre- 
gtously stupid !" said he, in reading 
the epistle of Amaud : then, passing 
to that of the king, he read a mo- 
ment in silence, and with an air of 
pity. But when he came to these 
vei-scs, 



Voltaire't a setting sunt 
Bat you are in your dawn, 

he started up, and jumped firom hb 
bed, boundin|; with rage : ^' Vol-^ 
taire's a setting sun, and Baculard 
in his dawn ! and it Is a king who 
writes this enormous folly ! let him 
think only of reigning t" 

It was with difficulty that Thirioft 
and I could prevent ounelves from 
bursting into laughter to see Vol^ 
taire in his shirt, dancing with pas* 
sion, and addressing himself to the 
king of Prussia. " 1*11 go," said he, 
<« yes, PU go to teach him to know- 
men ;" and fi*om that moment his 
journey was decided. I have sus^ 
pected that the king of Prussia In- 
tentionally gave him this spur ; and, 
without that, I doubt whether he 
would have gone, so angry was he 
at the refiisal of the thousand pounds, 
ndt at all out of avarice, but out of 
imUgnatioD at not having obtained 
what he askfd. 

When I went to condole with him 
on the death of madame Duchatdet, 
his most beloved mistress, ^ Come," 
said he, on seeing me, ** come and 
share my sorrow. I have lost my 
illustrious friend ; I am in despair, 
I am inconsolable." I, to whom he 
had often said that she was a fiiry 
that haunted hb steps, and who 
knew that in their disputes they had 
more than once been at daggers 
drawn, I let him weep, and seemed 
to sympathize with him. And there 
he was exhausting language in praise 
of that incomparable woman, and 
redoubling his tears and sbbsi At 
this moment arrives the intendant 
Chauvelin, who tells him some ridi- 
culous story^ and with him Vdtaire 
is bursting with laughter. I laughed 
too, as I went awa^, to see in thia 
great man the focihty of a child, in 
passing from one extreme to ano- 
ther in the passions that agitated 
him. One only was fixed in him, 
andf as it were, inherent in his soul: 
it was ambition and love of glory. 

Nothing can be more singidar, 
nor more original, than the receo- 
tton Voltaire gave us at Femey. He 
was in bed when we arrived He 
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extended to os his arms ; he wq;>t 
for joy as he embraced me ; he em- 
braced the son of his old friend, 
Gaulard, with the same emotion. 
" You find me dying," said he ; « do 
yoa come to restore me to life, or to 
receive my last sighs ?" My com- 
panion was alarmed at this preface ; 
but I, who had a hundred times 
heard Voltaire say he was dying, 
gave Gaulard a sign of encourage- 
ment. And, inde^, a moment af- 
terward, the dying man, making us 
sit down by his bed-side, << My dear 
friend," said he, << how happy I am 
to see you I particularly at Uie mo- 
ment when I have a man with me 
whom you will be charmed to hear. 
It is TEcluse, the surgeon-dentist of 
the late king of Poland, now the lord 
of an estate near Montargis, and 
who has been pleased to come to re- 
pair the irreparable teeth of ma- 
dame Denis. He is a charming 
man : but don't you know him f '* — 
" The only I'Eciuse that I know," 
answered I, " is an actor of the old 
opera-house." " Tis he, my friend, 
'tis he himself. If you know him, 
you have heard the song of the 
Grinder^ that he plays and sings so 
well." And there was Voltaire in- 
stantly imitating I'Eduse, and with 
his bare arms and sepulchral voice, 
playing the GHhdery and singing 
the song : 

Oh! where can I put her? 
My sweet litde girt ! 
Oh ! where can I put her ? 
They'll steal her an d 



We were bursting with laughter, 
and he quite serious: << I imitate 
him very ill," said he, " *tis I'Ecluse 
that you must hear, and his song of 
the Sfiinner! and that of the Poati' 
lion! and the quarrel of the Afipte- 
women noith VadS! 'tis truth itself. 
Oh ! you will be delighted. Go and 
speak to madame l3^s. I, ill as 
I am, will get up to dine with you. 
Well eat some wild-fowl, and we'll 
Usten to I'EcIuse. The pleasure of 
seeing you has suspended my ills, 
^nd 1 feel myself quite revived." 
Madame Denis received us with 



that cordiality which made the 
charm of her character. She intro- 
duced TEcluse to us ; and at dinner 
Voltaire enga|;ed him, by the most 
flattering praises, to afiford us the 
pleasure of hearing him. He dis- 
played all his Ulents, and we ap- 
peared charmed with them. It 
was very requisite; for Voltaire 
would not have pardoned us a feeble 
applause. 

He retired to his closet for a few 
hours ; and in the evening, at sup- 
per, kings and their mistresses be- 
ing the subject of our conversation, 
Voltaire, in comparing the spirit 
and gallantry of the old and new 
couru, displayed to us that rich me- 
mory which nothing interesting ever 
escaped. From madame de la Val- 
liere to madame de Pompadour, 
the anecdotic history of the two 
reigns, and in the interval that of 
the regency, passed in review with 
a rapidity and a brilliancy of beauty 
and colouring that dazzled us. Yet 
he reproached himself with having 
stolen from I'Ecluse moments which, 
he said, he would have occupied 
more agreeably for us. He begged 
him to indemnify us by a few scenes 
of the ./^^/e-wom^ and he laughed 
at them like a child. 

He had sought glory by all the 
roads that are open to genius, and 
had deserved it by immense labours 
and brilliant successes. The arm of 
ridicule was the instrument of his 
vengeance, and he wielded it most 
fearfully and cruelly. But the great- 
est of blessings, repose, was unknown 
to him. It is true that envy at last 
appeared tired of the pursuit, and 
began to spare him on the brink of 
the grave. . On his return to Paris, 
after a long exile, he enjoyed his 
renown, and the enthusiasm of a 
whole people, grateful for the plea- 
sures that he had aflforded them. 
The weak and last effort that he 
made to amuse them, Irhie^ was 
applauded as ZaXrc had been ; and 
this representation, at which he was 
crowned, was for him the most de- 
lightful triumph. But at what mo- 
ment did this tardy consolation reach 
himi the recompence of so mu<;h, 
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watching I The next day I saw 
him in his bed. « Well," said 1, 
** are you at last satiated with glo- 
ly ?'* " Ah I my good friend," he 
replied, " you talk to me of gloi*v, 
and I am dying in frightful torture !** 
Sucti was the end of one of the 
most illustrious of all literary men. 
and one of the most engaging of all 
social companions. He was alive to 
injury, but so he was to friendship. 
That with which he honoured my 
youth, was unvaried till his death ; 
and a last proof that he showed me 
of it was the reception, full of grace 
and kindness, which he gave my 
wife, when I presented her to hinp. 
His house was peipetually filled with 
tlie cn)wd that pressed to see him, 
and we were witnesses of the fatigue 
he gave himself to reply suitably to 
each. That continual attention ex- 
hausted his strength ; and for his 
true friends it Wats a painful specta- 
cle. But we *^ere of his suppers, 
and there we enjoyed the last glim- 
merings of that brilliant intellect 
which was soon to be wholly extin- 
guished. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

PROtESSION OF THE HOST, AT 
ROME. 

By Kotzehue. 

A STRIKING spectacle in the 
streets is, when the host is carried 
by priests to dying persons. We 
should, if possible, see this in an open 
place ; for in the narrow streets it 

F reduces much less effect, I suppose, 
live in the Largo del Castello, a 
very large square, which is covered 
from morning till night with buyers, 
sellers, animals, carriages, popular 
exhibitions, and spectators. Close 
by me is a puppet-show, at the en- 
trance of which the owner stands 
and entertains the people with his 
droll remarks. Some steps farther 
is a fish-market, and directly oppo- 
site lo me the main-guard house. 
I do not exaggerate when I saf that 



upwards of two thousand persons, 
besides the cattle, are usuallv assem- 
bled in this place. Suddenly the 
procession I have just mentioned ap- 
t)ears : colours flying bfcfore,' an- 
nounce it to the eye ; and the per- 
petual tingling of tittle beOs, to the 
car. It is surrounded by finelr dres- 
sed priests^ and often also by a mili- 
tary guard of honour ; and clouds of 
frankmcense ascend into Ihe air be- 
fore them. All the pious, whose 
road leads them this way, consider 
it a duty to follow the train, which, 
like a snow-ball, thus enlarges in its 
|>rogress. The showman is directly 
silent; even the fish-women are per- 
fectly still ; not a sound escapes : all 
hats fly off, and thousands fall on 
their knees, beat their breasts, and 
cross themselves. The guards 
shoulder their arms, and a solemn 
tune is played as long as the pro- 
cession is in sight. 

In the night t)\t spectacle is still 
grander. At every balcony, and let 
it be remembered that there is no 
window without a balcony, a light 
suddenly appears, and\he darkness 
is converted, as it werc by magic, 
into broad day ; for every stoi-y is 
illuminated ; and below in the street 
a number of rockets are lighted, 
which, with a whizzing and loud 
report, salute the solemn procession. 
As I pursue it into the next street, 
the sight varies in its singularity. 
At one moment all is perfect dark- 
ness ; and the next, as the proces- 
sion enters, the whole street, on both 
sides, assumes a brilliant aspect : 
and thus the light appears to fly 
from house to house, and from bal- 
cony to balcony, in the most rapid 
succession, till, in the same order, 
it by degrees vanishes again, and 
every thing returns to its former 
darkness. 

I have frequently put the question 
to myself, whence comes it that this 
spectacle should fill me, who am a 
heretic, with a sort of awe, since I 
esteem it the greatest of all absurdi- 
ties to believe that God can be car- 
ried in a box in the streets ? 1 know 
not how to answer this otherwise 
than by the observation, that most 
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things aflbct oar weak mmdsi which 
occupy and inflacncc such a vast 
multitude of people at the same 
time. Who, for example, feels 
much pleasure in seeing a single sol- 
dier exercise only for five minutes ? 
But put twenty thousand soldiers in 
a roW| and it amuses us for hours. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

POMPEII. 

By the Same. 

A GREAT and rich town, that, 
after lying eighteen centuries in a 
deep grave, is again shone on by the 
sun, and stands amidst other cities, 
as much a stranger as any one of its 
former inhabitants would be among 
his posterity of the prei^nt day ; — 
such a town has not its ec^ual in the 
world. The feelings which seized 
me at its gate may be very faintly 
expressed by words, but admit, in- 
deed, of no adequate representation. 
My foot now steps on the same 

Eavement as was trodden on eighteen 
undred years ago: the tracks of 
the wheels are still visible which 
then rolled over it. An elevated 
path runs by the side of the houses, 
for foot-passengers ; and that they 
might, in rainy weather, pass com* 
modiously over to the opposite side, 
large flat stones, three of which 
take up the width of the road, were 
laid at a distance from each other. 
As the carriages, in order to avoid 
these stones, were obliged to use the 
intermediate spaces, the tracks of 
the wheels are there most visible. 
The whole pavement is in good con- 
dition : it consists merely of consi- 
derable pieces of lava, which, how- 
ever, are not cut, as at present, into 
squares, and may have been on that 
account the more durable. 

What must have been the feelings 
of the Pompeians, when the roaring 
of the mountain and the ouaking of 
the earth waked them from their 
first sleep ! They attempted also 
to escape the wrath of the Gods ; 



and, seizing the most valuable things 
they could lav their hands upon, m 
the darkness and confusion, to seek 
their safety in flight In this street, 
and before the house that is marketl 
with the friendly salutation on its 
threshold, seven skeletons were 
found : the first carried a lamp, and 
the rest had still between the bones 
of their fingers something that they 
wished to save. On a sudden they 
were overtaken by the storm that 
descended firom heaven, and sunk 
into the grave thus made for them. 
Before the above-mentioned country 
house was still a male skeleton 
Standing with a dish in his hand ; 
and as on his finger he wore one of 
those rings that were allowed to be 
worn only by Roman knights, he is 
supposed to have been the master of 
the house, who had just opened the 
back garden gate with the intent of 
flying, when the shower overwhelm- 
ed him. Several skeletons were 
found in the very posture in which 
they had breathed their last, with- 
out being forced by the agonies of 
death to drop the things wtuch they 
had in their hands. 



For the IJterary Magazine, 

THE FORCE OT KOVELTT. 

ONE primary source of pleasure 
to the human mind, both in its acts 
of perception and conception, is no- 
velty. This is felt most evidently 
by children ; and often so exqui- 
sitely, that the pleasures of associa- 
tion, however cultivated in after life, 
never equals them. But, as we 
grow up, the mind becomes callous 
to mere novelty ; or rather, from 
experience, scarcely any thing seems 
new. Stronger stimulants must be 
applied, to excite its jaded sensibi- 
lity, and supply, drop by drop, that 
delight which flowed in a constant 
stream on the cheerfulness of youth. 

There is a refined degree of no- 
velty, which acts in a lively manner 
on the mind, and often, by sympathy, 
on the nerves ; for which we may 
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yentare to coin the name of uncx" 
fiectednesa. This character must 
naturally consist in sudden change, 
whether in the course of our sensa- 
tions, or of our ideas* 

There is another primary source 
of pleasure to the mind ; which is 
re/Joae. It b chiefly by the' alter- 
nate operations of the love of ease 
and of activity that the complicated 
machme of man is wrought up to 
what it is. ^* Les hommes ont un 
instinct secret," says the wild and 
melancholy Pascftl, " qui les portc 
a chcrcher le divertissepnent et Toc- 
cupation au dehprs, <jui vient du 
resseotiment de leur misere continu- 
elle. £t ils ont un autre instinct, 
qui reste de la grandeur de l.eur 
premiere nature, qui leur fait con- 
noitre, que le bonheur n*est en 
cflfet que dans le repos." It is to the 
pleasure of repose that we refer 
some part of that which arises from 
uniformity, symmetry, and fitness, 
though much undoubtedly depend^ 
upon association, where the mind 
anticipates the cause of its percep- 
tions, and lets them pass without ef- 
fort or laborious attention. And this 
is perhaps the secret link, which 
connects the sentiment of beauty 
with mathematical theorems, or 
mechanical contrivances. How dif- 
ferentlv the mind is afiected by 
what has the character of unex- 
pectedness, and what, on the con- 
trary, keeps the imagination in re- 
pose, has often been illustrated with 
respect to visible nature, and the 
art of painting. One must be deaf, 
or averse to the " concord of sweet 
sounds,** who is not aware of the use 
which is made, in music, of the two 
principles, unexpectedness and re- 
pose, and of the difference in the 
states of feeling which they produce. 
Let any man compare the character 
of a lively spirited movement, full 
of change and transition, which 
strike any ear in the general eflfect, 
though only a microscopic one, to 
use as bad a term as picturesque, 
can distinguish them in detail, with 
that of such music as is described 
in the following lines ; lines which, 
had they, and ^hose among which 



they stand, been found in Lucretios, 
would have been classed with the 
loftiest efforts of his geniuau 

Ac vduti melicae yoc^i quando auribu* 

sese 
Insinuant, animaeque resignant moUia 

daustra, 
Composuere metus onmeis, fadontque 

dolonim 
Oblivisder, ac dulci languescere leto. 

What answers to picturesqueness 
in poetry and eloquence is the qua- 
lity called animation; which often 
gives a charm to incorrect writing, 
Uiat more faultless productions can- 
not reach ; and which, though of a 
subtle and undefinable nature, wDl 
often be found to resolve itself into 
unexpectedness. 



for the Literary Magazine. 

USE OF THE FINE ARTS. 

THE use of the fine arts seems 
to be this: when men are altoge- 
ther barbarous and ignorant, it is of 
much importance to prevail with 
th^m to exert their taculties with 
re^rd even to the most trifling 
objects. A marvellous tale told 
them in a song produces this effisct. 
AU the efforts of the fine arts are 
adapted to the passions. It is ne- 
cessary they should be so to ex- 
cite the attention of bart>arians. 
They have only an indirect tenden- 
cy, therefore, to render mankind ra- 
tional They foster and soothe the 
passions of love, ambition, and vani- 
ty ; but they also teach men to adU 
mire skill and ability, and to take 
delight in something else than war, 
gaming, gluttony, and idleness, which 
are the vic^s of all savages. As 
succeeding artists improve upon 
each other, their countrymen be- 
come more discerning and skilful, 
till at labt a great proportion of 
mankind learn to take delight in thp 
exertion of thought, and in the pur- 
suits of literature and of knowledge 
VV^hen this object is accomplished. 
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the fine arts have done their duty ; 
and an important duty it is, seeing 
they are the means of alluring the 
human race to the pursuit of intel- 
lectual improvement. In them- 
selves, however, and without regard 
to this object, they are of little real 
value ; for a man is not a more ex- 
cellent being when his ears are tick- 
led by music, than when he hears it 
not ; and we derive no greater im- 
provement from an important truth, 
when it is conveyed to us in rhyme, 
than when it is conveyed in prose. 
To be a gdod judge of painting or of 
music, a man must no doubt possess 
a certain degree of intellect ; but 
this degree is so moderate, and is 
capable of being acquired in so many 
other ways in a literary age, that 
the production of it, by means of 
these arts, affords no adequate re- 
ward for their laborious cultiva- 
tion. 

InScotland,for two hundred years 
past, they have had almost none of 
these arts. They have no splendid 
musical establishments. They^ have 
banished music from their religion ; 
and it is little valued either by the 
enterprising or the speculative part 
of the nation. They have had a few 
good painters, but little attention 
has been paid to their works. They 
have few collections of paintings ; 
and their most intelligent men have 
no knowledge of the beauties of the 
art, and give it none of their atten- 
tion. Their poets have also been 
few ; because poetry is held in little 
estimation, and the cultivation of 
tiie art is accounted a waste of time 
that produces no respectability. 

Yet the Scots are so &r from 
being a barbarous people, that their 
country has been one of the most 
fertile nurseries of intelligent and 
accomplished men. Not only are 
tiiose who remain at home of a so- 
ber and well-informed character, 
hot crowds of well educated and 
active young men are daily issuing 
forth to all quarters of the globe ; 
and by their literature and their as- 
siduity, obtaining possession of im- 
portant stations in every country. 
it Is evident^ therefore, that in mo- 



dem times at least, as high a degree 
of civilization and of intellectual im- 
provement as has yet appeared in 
the world, may exist where the fine 
arts are almost entirely neglected. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

CHARACTER OF LUTHER. 

By Roaeoe. 

IN order to form a proper esti- 
mate of the conduct and character 
of Luther, it is necessary to consider 
him in two points of view. First, 
as an opponent to the haughty claims 
and gross abuses of the Roman see ; 
and, secondly, as tlie founder of a 
new church, over which he may be 
said to have presided till his death, 
in 1546, a period of nearly thirty 
years. In the former capacity we 
find him endeavouring to substitute 
the authority of reason and of scrip- 
tare for that of councils and of popes, 
and contending for the utmost lati- 
tude in the perusal and constriicdoa 
of the sacred writings, which, as he 
expressed it, could not be chained, 
but were open to the interpretation 
of every individual For this great 
and daring attempt he was pectUiar- 
ly qualified. A consciousness of his 
own integrity, and the natural intre- 
pidity of his mind, enabled him not 
only to brave the most violent at- 
tacks of his adversaries, but to treat 
them with a degree of derision and 
contempt, which seemed to prove 
the superiority of his cause. Fully 
senile of the importance and dig- 
nity of his undertaking, he looked 
with equal eyes on all worldly ho- 
nours and distinctions ; and empe- 
rors, and pontiffs, and kings, were 
regarded by him as men and as 
equals, who might merit his respect 
or incur his resentment, merely as 
they were inclined to promote or ob- 
struct his views. Nor was he more 
firm against the stem voice of au- 
thority, than against the blandish- 
ments of flattery, and the softening 
influence of real or pretended friend- 
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ship. The, various attempts which 
were made to induce him to relax 
in his opposition, seem in general to 
have confirmed, rather than shaken 
his resolutioo ; and. if at any time he 
showed a conciliatory disposition, it 
was only a symptom that his oppo- 
sition would soon be carried to a 
greater length. The warmth of his 
temperament, seldom, however, 
prevented the exercise of hb jiidg* 
ment ; and the various measures to 
whicli he resorted for securing po« 
pularity to his cause, were the re- 
sult of a thorough knowled^ of the 
great principles of human nature, 
and of the peculiar state of the 
times in which he iivedt The in- 
justice and absurdity of resorting to 
violence, instead of coovinciog the 
understanding by argument, were 
shown by him in the strongest light 
Before the imperial diet he asserted 
his own private opinion, founded, as 
he maintained, on reason and scrip- 
tare, against all the authorities of 
the Roman church ; and tlie im- 
portant point which he incessantly 
laboured to estabHsh, was the right 
of private judgnient in matters <^ 
fiuth. To the defence of this pro- 
pOBition, he was at all times ready 
to devote his learning, bis talents, 
his repose, his character, and his 
life; and the gjreat and imperish- 
able merit of this reformer, consista 
in his having demonstrated it by 
such arguments, as neither the ef- 
forts of his adversaries, nor his own 
subsequenc conduct, have been able 
either to refote or invalidate. 

As the founder of a new church, 
the character of Luther appears in 
a very different light. After having 
efiected a separation from the see of 
Rome, there yet remained the still 
more difficult task of establishing 
such a system of religious taith and 
worship, as, without admitting the 
exploded doctrines of the papal 
church, would prevent that licen- 
tiousness which, it was supposed, 
would be the comequenoe of remov- 
ing aU ecclestasticai restraints. In 
this task, Luther engaged with a re-* 
solution equal to that mth «^hich be 
had braved the auiiiority of the Ro- 



mish church; but with this re-: 
markable difference, that, in one 
case, he efiected his purpose bv stre- 
nuously insisting on the right of pri- 
vate judgment in matters of ^th| 
while in the other, he succeeded by 
broaching new doctrines, to which 
he expected that all those who es* 
poused his cause should implicitly 
submit. 

The opinions of Luther on ceritan 
points were fixed aod unalterablt. 
The most important of these were 
the doctrine of the real presence ia 
the eucharist, and the justification 
of mankind by &ith alone. Who- 
ever assented not to these proposi- 
tions was not of his church ; and 
though he wsts ready, on all occa- 
sions, to employ arguments from 
scripture in defonce of his tenets, 
yet, when these proved insufficieot^ 
he seldom hesitated to resort to more 
violent measures. This was fiilly 
exemplified in hie conduct towanis 
his friend Carlostadt, who not being 
able to distinguish between the Ro- 
mish doctrine of transubstaotiatioQ 
and that of the real presence oi 
Christ in the sacrament, believcdt 
with Zuioglius, that the bread and 
the wiae were only the symbols, 
and not the actual substance, of 
the body and blood of Christ. Lu- 
ther, however, maintained bis opi- 
nion with the utmost obstinacy ; the 
dispute gave birth to several violeat 
publications, till Luther, who was 
Qow supported by the secular pow- 
er, ob(jained the banishment of Par- 
lostadt, who was fit length rediiced 
to the necessity of earning his bread 
by hhk daily labour. The unaccon- 
modating adherence of Luther to 
this opinion, raised also an insupe- 
rable bar to the union of the Helve- 
tic and German reformers ; and to 
SMdi an uncharitable length did he 
carry bis resentment gainst those 
who denied the real presence, that 
he refused u> admit the Swiss, a«Ki 
the German cities and states, which 
had embraced the tenets of Zuin* 
gUui» and Bucer, into the confedera- 
cy ior the defence of the protestant 
clHUTch i choosing rathei* to risk the 
total destructieu of his cause, tftan 
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to avail himself of the assistance of 
those who did not concur with him 
in every particular. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

MORAL AND PHYSICAL SUBLIMI* 
TY COMPARKD. 

THERE are certain passages in 
the works of poets and orators, 
which produce in the mind a feel- 
ing of elevation, and a sort of swel- 
ling and energetic transport, very 
distinct in its nature from the plea- 
sure which tender, elegant, or beau- 
tiful passages impart. 

If we examine the media in na- 
ture or art, which give rise to these 
feelings, they will appear to fall un- 
der two heads ; the moral, and the 
physical, sublime. Taking the mo- 
ral sentiments of mankind as we 
find them, without dispute about 
their foundation, it is safe to say, 
that we do in fact admire all re- 
markable instances of magnanimity 
and disinterestedness, and by sympa- 
thy assume the character, and con- 
sequently the feelings, of those who 
display them. These feelings are 
what we call elevated, and therefore 
sublime. 

Again, power is what we all grasp 
at; and sympathy, with the exer- 
tion of superior power, of which 
knowledge is a mode, gives us a 
sense of self-gratulation and energy. 
The moral sub!ime, then, consists 
in the display of energies exert- 
ed by intelligent beings ; and our 
sense of the sublime in sympathy 
with these energies. A striking 
instance of the unmixed moral sub- 
lime is in the famous lines of Lu- 
can : 

lUe Deo plenus, tacit& quem mente ge* 

rebat, 
Eflfudit dignas adytis ^ pectore voces : 
Quid quaeri, Labiene, jubes ? an liber in 

annis 
Occubuisse velim potius, quam reg^a 

viderc? 

VOL. v. NO. XXXIX. 



An noceat vis nulla bono ? fortunaqne 

perdat 
Oppositi virtute minas ^ laudandaque 

velle. 
Sit satis, et nunquam tuccessu crescat 

honestum? 
Scimus, et hate nobis non altins inseiet 

Hammon. 



Similar sentiments of grandeur and 
elevation are excited by the physi- 
cal sublime ; that is, by the great 
objects of nature ; mountains, cata- 
racts, tempests, the ocean, the ce- 
lestial luminaries, the expanse of 
boundless space ; and by the des- 
cription of these in poetiy. Under 
the physical sublime, too, may be 
ranked such works of human arc 
and labour, as emulate the scale of 
nature ; as the wall of China, or the 
pyramids of Egypt. Mr. Burke and 
some other writers have almost 
confined their induction to this spe- 
cies df the sublime. Yet the pecuUar 
feelings of sublimity are by no means 
so strongly excited by any inani- 
mate objects, as by direct sympathy 
with the moral energies of mind. 

The spirit of the cape, in Camo- 
ens, who, encircled with storms, 
rears his menacing front against the 
bold adventurer, whose prow was 
turned towards those untravelled 
seas, passes for sublime with those, 
at least, who are not aware for 
how small a bounty a dsmon may be 
had, ready armed and accoutred, 
by any recruiting subaltern of the 
muses ; but far more truly sublime 
was that intrepid energy of soul, 
which led Vasco di Gama beyond 
the bounds of former discovery, to 
assert the dominion of man over the 
winds and the waves. 

The mfljpty of nature sinks to 
nothing in comparison with the ex- 
ercise of heroism and virtue. When 
did the magnificent scenei^ of the 
Ali)S, with its rocks piled on rocks, 
its resounding cataracts, its gulfs 
and precipices, present such elevat- 
ing images to the mind, as when 
Aloys Reding, on the plain of Mor- 
garton, with firm, but despairing 
valour, led a few niiUtia of Schwiu 
against the disciplined battalions oi 
6 
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the French, and) by an unexpected 
victory, renewed, after the lapse of 
live centuries, the trophies, which 
had been gained on that vety spot, 
in defence of the liberties of Swit- 
zerland ? 

The finest passages in poetry are 
those, wherein the moral and phy- 
sical sublime are united. Grand na- 
tural objects seem, if we may so 
say, the best vehicle of energetic 
moral sympathies. The Hebi'cw 
scriptures are confessedly the great 
repositories of the poetical sublime ; 
and they commonly produce their 
efiect, by investing divine power 
with the most magnificent images. 
Their obscurity, likewise, is a very 
efficient cause of the sublime, by ex- 
panding to the utmost our concep- 
tion of power. To this may be as- 
cril)ed the sublimity of prophetic 
poetry; as in the whole book <rf 
r^ahum, or the speeches of Cassan- 
dra, in the Agamemnon. After the 
Hebrew poets come Homer, Alschy- 
lus, Shakespeare, and Milton. — 
There is hardly any more striking 
instance of the united moral and 
physical sublime, than the conclud- 
ing line^ of the Prometheus. The 
highest sort of eloquence rejects po- 
etical imagery, and aims almost ex- 
clusively at the moral sublime. The 
public orations of Demosthenes are 
full of this : and those in whom the 
higher class of moral feeli: gs, for- 
titude, perseverance, public spirit, 
and dismterestedness, are extinct or 
lukewarm, may read Demosthenes 
for ever, without discovering why 
he has been admired. For the sub- 
ordinate merits of his orations, a fe- 
licitous and appropriate choice of 
words, and a management of sound*, 
almost as artificial as that of music, 
are lost upon us at present. 

In the mere physical sublime, the 
notion df mental ener^es is not so 
dhrctly suggested. Yet it will be 
found to be the foundation of our 
sentiments of sublimity, in this, as 
much as in the other branch. '* Be- 
sides those things," says Mr. Burke, 
** which directly suggest the idea of 
danger, and those -which produce a 
similar efiect from a mechanical 



cause, I know of nothine sublime, 
which is not some modincation cf 
power." But power without mind 
IS not only unphilosophical, but in- 
conceivable. 

The sublime of natural objects, 
afler the first effect of unexfiected' 
ne99 is over, leaves a kind of disap- 
pointment, a vacuity and want of 
satis^tion on the mind. It is not 
till our imaginations have infused 
life, and therefore power, into the 
stiU mass of nature, that we feel 
real emotions of sublimity. This we 
do, sometimes by impersonating the 
inanimate objects themselves ; some- 
times by associating real or fancied 
beings with the scenes which we be- 
hold. This is that, which distin- 
fuishes the delight of a rich and re- 
ned imagination, an^idst the grand- 
est scenery of Wales or Scotland, 
from the rude stare of a London 
cockney. The one sees mere rocks 
and wildernesses, and sighs in secret 
for Whitechapel: the other ac- 
knowledges in every mountain a tu- 
telary genius of the land, and peoples 
every glen with the heroes of former 
times ; defends the passage of Killi- 
cranky with Dundee ; or rushes with 
Caractacus from the heights of 
Snowdon. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

FRENCH TRAVELLERS. 

SO great is the solicitude of the 
French to obtain that species of in- 
formation which tends to promote 
their success in war, that it mani- 
fests itself on every occauon. They 
instruct their agents and commis- 
sioners to make surveys of those 
countries into which they are ad- 
mitted ; that, whenever they assume 
a hostile attitude, they may know 
the most vulnerable part of the coun- 
try which they meditate to invade. 
Their topography is directed to mi- 
litary plans and oi)erations, and is 
not confined to the discrimiuating 
aspect and features of a district 
"War is indeed their bu&iness,** 
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and 9wery tfung seens to be made 
subservient to this destructive pur- 
suit. While the picturesque and 
idle traveller is absorbed in the ad- 
miration of the beauties and subli- 
inities of nature, the Frenchman 
contemplates them with the eye of 
an engineer; and he re|;ards tor- 
rents and lakes, mountains, rocks, 
and gorges, only as the materials of 
fortification. Men who travel for 
the sake of taking or admiring land- 
scapes, of induing patriotic spe- 
culations on the seats of the moun- 
tain-nymph, Liberty, of surveying 
pastoral manners and employments, 
have always considered Switzerland 
' and Tyrd as their favourite haunts. 
What will such travellers, and rea- 
ders like such travellers, say to the 
following picture of the last men- 
tioned province given by a famous 
French traveller 7 

** By its situation and its natural 
obstacles this province might be con- 
sidered as the salient bastion of the 
Austrian monarchy, of which the 
Italian ^dige and the Inn of the 
plain are the curtains i the Inn 
of the mountains, the fosse ; the 
Voralberg, the glacis; and Lmdau^ 
the advanced work,^* 

c. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

CONNOISSEURSHIP, AND ITS 
PLEASURES. 

IT is certain that the same im- 
pression b made by a picture on the 
retina of an ignorant person and of 
a connoisseur ; and yet, from an ac- 
quired habit of attending separately 
to the objects of perception, the lat- 
ter will observe, and, in a popular 
sense, may be said to see, what 
wholly escapes the notice of the 
other. Imitation is one of the most 
universal sources of pleasure, deriv- 
ed from association ; and the plea- 
sures which the ignorant derive 
from m.ere imitation are more keen 
than those which the learned receive 
fi*om the noblest productions of art 



These feelings of nature, however, 
are of short duration : for when the 
novelty of the first impression is 
over, and the interest of curiosity 
and surprise has subsided, mere 
imitation of common objects becomes 
trifling and insipid ; and men look 
for, in imitative art, something of 
character and expression, wUch 
may awaken sympathy, excite new 
ideas, or expand and elevate those 
already formed. To produce this, 
requires a knowledge of mind, as 
well as of body ; and of the interior, 
as well as exterior construction of 
the human frame, or of whatever 
else be the object of imitation; 
whence art become engrafted upon 
science : and as all the exertions of 
human skill and ingenuity are inde- 
6nitely progressive, and never stop 
at that point which they originally 
aimed at, this art of science, or sci- 
ence of art, has been extended, par- 
ticularly in painting and music, to 
the production of excellences, which 
are neither of in>itation nor expres- 
sion, but which peculiarly belong to 
technical skill, and can only be re- 
lished or perceived by those who 
have acquired a certain degree of 
knowledge in those arts. Such are, 
in general, the compositions of bra- 
vura, as they are called, in music ; 
and such, in painting, the works of 
the great Venetian painters, whose 
style of imitation b extremely inac- 
curate ; whose expression is never ei- 
ther dignified or torcible ; and whose 
colouring is too much below that of 
nature to please the mere organs of 
sense ; but whose productions have 
nevertheless always held the highest 
rank in the art ; and, as far as the 
mere art and science of painting are 
concerned, are unquestionably among 
its most perfect productions. The 
taste for them, however, is, as sir J. 
Reynolds has observed, entirely ac- 
quired, and acquired by the asso- 
ciation of ideas : for, as great skill 
and power, and a masterly facility 
of execution, in any liberal art, raise 
our admiration, and consequently 
excite pleasing and exalted ideas, 
we, by a natural and imperceptible 
process of the mind, associate these 
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ideas with those excited by the pro- 
ductions of these arts, and thus trans- 
fer the merit of the workman to the 
work. 

One distinction might be made 
#ith respect to our admiration of 
technical skilL Our sympathy with 
natural or acquired command of the 
bodily powers is very different from . 
that which we feel with intellectual 
"ability, and indeed can hardly be 
^ reckoned within the province of 
taste. Hence mere powers of voice 
in bravura singing, and mere feats 
of strength and activity in stage- 
dancing, neither afford such pleasure, 
nor excite such admiration in men 
oi taste, as the display of mental ener- 
gies, reflating as well as co-oper- 
ating with those of the body. If to 
surmount that difficulty of execution, 
which is simply physical, be a title 
to the admiration of the lover of 
art, let us remember that no dancihg 
is so difficult as that which is per- 
formed upon a rope, and the ventri- 
loquist and the conjurer may expect 
to sit down on the same bench with 
Haydn and Titian. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

VOLCAVIC FISH. 

THE volcanoes in the kingdom 
of Quito, says Humboldt, present, 
from time to time, a different spec- 
tacle, less alarming, indeed, though 
not less curious to the naturalist 
The grand explosions are pedodi- 
cal, but not very frequent The 
Cotopaxi, the Tunguragua, and the 
Sangay do not experience one of 
these eruptions in the course of 
twenty or thirty years ; but, in the 
intervals, they discharge enormous 
quantities of argillaceous mud, and, 
which is mo^e surprising, immense 
quantities oijuth. These volcanic 
inundations did not take place in 
the year which I passed on the An- 
des of Quito : but ejection of fish is 
so common, and so generally known 
to the inhabitants of tiie country, 
that there remains not the least 



doubt of the fact; and as these 
regions contain many well-informed 
persons, I have been able to obtain 
exact drawings of these fish. M. de 
Larredy who is versed in the study 
of chemistry, and who has formed 
a cabinet of the minerals of his 
country, has been very useful to me 
in these researches. In the ar- 
chives of several littie towns in the ' 
-vicinity of Cotopaxi, 1 have found 
some notes respecting the fish 
thrown out bv the volcanoes. On 
the estates of the marquis de Sel* 
valigrecy the Cotopaxi emitted so 
great a quantity of them, that their 
putrefEiction difBised a foetid odour 
all around. The almost extinct vol- 
cano of Imbaburu, in the year 1691^ 
vomited some millions of them on 
the fields which surround the city 
of Ibarra; and the putnd fevers, 
which commenced at this period, 
were attributed to the miasmata, 
which exhaled from these fish, ly- 
ing in heaps on the surface of the 
ground, and exposed to the action 
of the sun. In more recent times, 
the Imbabnru has ejected fish ; and 
when, on June 19, 1698, the volcano 
of Cargneirazo subsided, thousands 
of these animals, entangled in argil* 
laceous mud, issued from the top, 
which was shaken down. 

The Cotopaxi and Tunguragua 
sometimes Uirow out fish at the 
crater which b at the top of these 
mountains, and sometimes at the 
lateral openings, but constantly at a 
height of 5200 flirds (nearly three 
miles) above the level of the sea. 
Some Indians have assured me that 
the fish which issued from the vol- 
canoes were sometimes alive when 
they came down the sides of the 
mountain : but this fact is not suffi- 
ciently confirmed : it is however 
certain that, among the thousands 
of dead fish which in the course of a 
few hours are seen descending from 
Cotopaxi with large quantities of 
cold and sofl water, very few of 
them are so much disfigured as to 
induce the belief that they have been 
exposed to the action of a strong 
heat This fact becomes more stnk* 
ing when we consider the soft flesh. 
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df these animals, and the thick 
smoke whidi this volcano emits at 
the same time. I took great pains 
to ascertain the species of these ani- 
mals. All the hihabitants agree 
that they are the same with those 
that are found in the streams which 
run at the foot of these volcanoes, 
and which they call firennadillaa; 
which is also the only kind of fish 
to be found at a height of 8,400 feet 
in the waters of the kingdom of 
Quita 



For the Literary Magazine, 

REMARKS ON THE DISTINCTIONS 
BETWEEN OPERA AND TRAGEDY. 

THE Greek tragedy was a reli- 
gious act, directed and regulated by 
the priests. It was a representa- 
tion of the most striking parts of 
their mythology, and exhibited to 
view awful and marvellous instances 
of the ven^nce of heaven against 
heinous crimes. It described the 
errors into which men were led by 
the passions when unsubdued. In 
exciting terror or tenderness, the 
poet was solely desirous to inspire 
the people with a love of virtue, and 
a horror of vice. Therefore, in or- 
der to give us just notions of the 
Greek tragedy, we must compare 
the ancient dramas not with those 
of Otway and Racine, but rather 
with the religious represenutions 
intitled the Plays qf the Paaaion qf 
our Lord Jeaua Christ, 

The principal object of the Greek 
tragedy was religious instruction. 
The poets and priests of Greece 
deemed it not sufficient to present 
an exhibition in which vice was pu- 
nished, and virtue rewarded ; they 
saw it was farther necessary, for the 
sake of the multitude, to intermix 
with the course of events maxims 
and moral sentences ; without which 
the crowd, opening its eyes and 
ears, but not its understanding, 
would not have derived from them 
the advantages proposed. 



I have seen, in a catholic country, 
a representation of the passion of 
our Saviour exhibited in a church 
at the great altar ; at the conclusion 
of each mjwteiy, a person delivered 
discourses suitable to the subject 
which had been displayed ; and 
sometimes he would interrupt the 
representation in order to introduce 
remarks applicable to what was 
taking place. Such was very nearly 
the province of the chorus in the 
ancient tragedy ; which was to tra- 
gedy what the air is to the Italian 
operas; it was the substance of 
that which had been exhibited, ac- 
companied with such reflections as 
they wished to be made by the au- 
dience. 

The chorus considerably obstruct- 
ed the illusion: but this illusion, 
though desirable, is an inferior con- 
sideration when the principal view 
is instruction. Consider the fobles 
of ^sop ; what is so improbable as 
the speeches of beasts? So much 
the better for the foble ; it shines 
and strikes the more. 

In order to assist the chorus, 
which was the most important ob- 
ject of the Greek trageidy, it was 
accompanied by more intense and 
animated music, and in consequence 
made use of the lyric metre. The 
iambic verse, which proceeded very 
nearly like prose, perfectly suited 
the reciutive: but for this reason 
its efiect was inconsiderable ; where- 
as the short and lively measure of 
Uie lyric x'erse, and its division into 
strophes and untistrophes gave it 
more action and warmth, and ren- 
dered it more easily retained. 

It follows from these observations 
on the chorus of the Greeks, that the 
genuine airs of the Italian operas, 
or rather the airs of Metastasio, are 
the true chorus, with this difference, 
that, in the modern drama, the ac- 
tor himself, who at the end of the 
scene makes the epilogue, deter- 
mines the sentiment fit for hb situ- 
ation, and explains the morality 
which it teaches ; whereas in the 
ancient pieces the same part is fill- 
ed by a separate personage. 
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Euripides and Metastasio have 
both written the recitative in verses 
approaching to prose, and the cho- 
rus and the airs in sonorous and ly- 
rical verses : both have divided the 
air into first and second parts, 
strophes, and antistrophes ; both 
have disengaged the recitative from 
moral maxims, in order to introduce 
them in the chorus or the airs ; and 
both have produced the same efiect 
'They have, in truth, each relaxed 
the interest felt, by weakening the 
illusion : but they have carried for- 
ther the moral sentiments, and more 
deeply impressed the mbd of the 
hearer with them. Not ten men in 
Italy can recite a single stanza of 
the recitative of the exquisite mo- 
dem Roman dramatist, while scarce- 
hr one -is unable to chant three or 
KMir hundred of his airs. The 
same was the case with Euripides ; 
all antiquity bears witness to the 
feet. 

The French and English trage- 
dies are of a sort totaUy different ; 
forming a mean between the dia- 
logue and the chorus. The versifi- 
cation of these is neither sufficiently 
prosaic, nor sufficiently poetic ; it 
can neither be sung nor spoken. 
The Italian recitative, as the Greek 
iambics formerly did, resists music 
properly so called : but the airs, 
like the ancient chorus, can only be 
sung, for such is the nature of lyric 
verse. In our formal tragedies, the 
moral reflections are neither reserv- 
ed for the end of the scene, nor sung 
by the chorus : but they are mixed 
with the dialogue, which is thus de- 
prived of animation and precision. 

I presume not to determine which 
of these two styles is to be prefer- 
red ; whether that of Euripides and 
Metastasio, or that of ComeiUe and 
Racine, of Otway or Rowe. £^h 
has its defects and advantages. The 
latter possess noore interest, while 
the Greek and the Italian are more 
instructive. The illusion also is 
better preserved in the former ; it 
is true that the versification makes 
the dialogue seem unnatural, but, as 
this pervades the whole drama, the 
defect is less felt The Greek and 



Italian recitatives are nature itsfelf : 
but the divbions into which they are 
broken, by the chorus aud the airs, 
materially impair the probability. 
The action is sometimes very ani- 
mated, and sometimes very la^uid. 
In fine, the Greek and Italian tra- 
gedies have recourse to music in- 
stead of excluding it, while the 
French and English performances 
solely rely on their own proper 
strength and effect. 



For the Literary Migazine. 

ROYAL CONVERSATION. 

COUNT BESENVAL, who 
spent a long life at court, makes the 
following just observations on the 
errors and vices which are generally 
the lot of kings. These remarks 
are apposite in proportion to the 
despotism of the government ; but 
they are true, though in different de- 
grees, of all men placed in authority. 

Society charms at first, and it is 
grateful to kings to be allowed 
to be fiimiliar, while the royal fii- 
vour crowns the wishes of the 
courtier: but there is no intimacy 
which is attended with more in- 
conveniences, nor which is subject 
to more vicissitudes. An unfounded 
disadvantageous rumour may hurt 
a man in society, but there his 
judges are more considerate, as be- 
ing subject to similar inconvenien- 
ces, and as being in the habit of es- 
timating the credit due to such re- 
ports; kings, on the contrary, so 
much separated from the rest of the 
world, cannot enter into this calcu- 
lation ; and they resign themselves 
absolutely the public voice, to 
that of their mistresses, confessors, 
or their society, if they have any. 

Sovereigns are men, and as such 
more disposed to yield to unfa- 
vourable than to good impressions. 
Often with them a word is sufficient 
to impair the reputation of a per- 
son, to put a stop to his good for- 
tune, and even to ruin him. Let it| 
then, be judged under what conti- 
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noal t^onstraint an honest and h<H 
noorable man must be placed, who 
enjoys the familiarity of kings, iin<- 
less he constantly restricts himself 
to the inglorious part of applauding, 
excusing, or of being silent 

With lungs there is no subject of 
conversation. We certainly are 
not to speak of politics to them, nor 
of the news of the day ; neither can 
administration be made the topic. 
Many events, which happen in so- 
ciety, cannot be related to them ; 
imd not a word must be said to them 
on religion, of which they are the 
guardians. 

Former wars, andent history, 
&cts which are even but little re- 
mote, sciences, belles lettres might 
iiimish conversation, but where are 
^e courtiers who are conversant 
with these points ? The kings also 
are not numerous, to whom this 
strain would be intelligible. The 
subjects, then, for this high converse 
iDust be supplied by common-place 
afikirs, the theatres, and the chase. 
Let us not persuade ourselves that 
^e can interest kings by flattering 
their taste, since they rarely have 
any. They find so much facility in 
gratifying it, that it passes before 
they have even folly enjoyed it In 
order to taste pleasures, we must 
combat contrarieties, surmount diffi- 
culties, and feel privations. The love 
of war or the chase can alone place 
kings in this situation ; and we al- 
ivays see the one or the other of 
these form their ruling passion ; 
the love of war has possession of 
those of an elevated disposition, 
while the chase is the pursuit when 
the mind is of the ordinary standard. 

^nce the regard for kings cannot 
be ottierwise than selfish, suspicion 
becomes the basis of their charac- 
ter ; and this feeling renders intimate 
conneaions impossible. Accustomed 
to homage, they believe that all is 
due to them, and that nothing is due 
Jrom them. The courtier who is 
most injured by them must redouble 
his attentions, lest his imperious 
master should suspect that he re- 
sents the treatment, charge him 
with insolence, drive him from his 



presence, and thus cut him off from 
the hopes which his whole life has 
been employed to realize. Let not 
kings be censured ; it is the very 
nature of their station, the cupidity 
and baseness of all who surround 
them that we ought to condemn. It 
is the first duty of a sovereign to 
maintain good order ; he watches 
over it every moment restrains 
those who would disturb it, and 
sometimes sacrifices his own incli- 
nations for its preservation. This 
sort (^occupation is notfevourablc to 
grand thoughts, but it insures tran- 
quillity, without which there is no 
enjoyment. 

The circumstance, which has ^ 
ever appeared to me the most irk- 
some in the society of kings, is than 
of having no will but theirs, of sa- 
crificing one's pleasures and affairs 
to the lightest of their caprices, and 
with a submission and a readiness 
which exclude from the compliance 
every id^a of merit. When it ii 
also considered that the restraint of 
the most profound respect continu- 
ally affects all that is said and done, 
even in the freest moments, it will 
be admitted that the jealousy and 
enmity which are ever the appen- 
dages of royal favour are dearly 
purchased. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that this femiliarity with the 
monarch enables a mun to solicit 
fevours : for he must on no account 
presume to do this, or he i*uns the 
utmost risk of being for ever un- 
done. 

It is a great question whether it 
is best that kings should cultivate 
society, or should shut themselves 
up in their palaces, and never ap- 
pear but when surrounded with 
splendour and form. If, on the one 
hand, society meliorates the dm- 
racler of kings, presents them with 
a view of those ties which unite 
men, and of the reciprocal duties 
which that union requires, the dif- 
ference between the education of 
the sovereign and that of private 
individuals gives the latter the ad- 
vantage in this intercourse ; and this 
commerce also acquaints the subjects 
with the imperfections and defects 
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of the monarch ; thos Inducing an 
unfavourable opinion, the greatest 
misfortune perhaps that can befal a 
state. When kings, then, lay aside 
their grandeur, should they conceal 
themselves from the view of their 
subjects, and they should be regarded 
by them as those mysterious perso- 
nages to whom they only owe ho- 



mage ) 



Let a wiser head than 



mine decide this question, with 
respect to courtiers. I subscribe to 
the opinion implied in the saying of 
Heniy IV, Ha/ifiy the country gefi' 
tlcTnan who Uvea on hU eatate^ and 
who doea not know me! 



For the Literary Magazine. 

WBT DID GREECE EXCEL IN 
THE ARTS ? 

AMONG all the wonders record- 
ed in the history of humaiyimprove- 
ment, none is more strikmg, or has 
more perplexed the ingenuity of the 
learned, than the vast superiority 
once attained by the Greeks in the 
imitative arts. Many of their pro- 
ductions, which have happily with- 
stood the destructive efforts of time 
and barbarism, are still unrivalled ; 
and for all the real elegance and 
taste which f^rope now possesses, 
we are indebted to the ideas whith 
they have communicated. Rome, 
before her acquaintance with Greece, 
displayed nothing In painting, sta- 
tuary, and architecture, which me- 
rited any praise ; and we need not 
go far back to be convinced that the 
productions of the chisel in modem 
times were rude and mis-shapen, 
till artists began to study the science 
and to copy the models of the 
Greeks. It is certainly interesting 
to inquire into the causes which 
contributed to raise the petty states 
of ancient Gi-eece to a degree of 
excellence in the arts, which has 
rarely been equalled and never sur- 
passed ; which was matter of ad- 
miration to the Romans in the most 
spleudid xra of their republic ; and 
which modem Europeans, after the 



lapse of many centuries, are con* 
templaUng with almost dea|Muriog 
astonishment. 

Were the ancient Greeks a pecu- 
liar a/ieciea of men, or was the climate 
of their country singularly propitious 
to the exertions of genius ? Neither. 
Since Zeuxis, Apelles, Lysippu% 
Phydias, and Praxiteles fiourished, 
more^ than twenty centuries have 
elapsed : but it is remarkable that, 
after the disappearance of the cir- 
cumstances under which they lived, 
the subsequent ages became ages of 
barrenness; and Greece has long 
been as barbarous as any of those 
nations on whom, b the days of her 
splendour, she conferred this de- 
grading epithet 

We are indebted, probably, to the 
mild climate of Attica for the pre- 
servation of the works of the ancient 
Greeks, which in a more variable 
and corrosive atmosphere must loDg 
ago have inevitably perished: but 
it cannot be supposed that the peo- 
ple owed their inventive genius, and 
the correctness and sublimity of their 
taste, to the purity and elasticity of 
the air. The climate of Greece 
remains the same, but the glory of 
the Greeks is departed. 

The brilliant xra of their polite 
arts was also that of their literature. 
The poets and orators of Greece as- 
sociated with her painters, sculp- 
tors, and statuaries. While her 
philosophers and legislators regu- 
lated the commonwealth, and her 
heroes bled in its defence, she was 
immortalised by the verses of her 
poets and by the tods of her artists. 
It is reasonable, therefore, to ima- 
gine that thb common exuberance 
of genius must have originated in a 
common source. 

Neither forms of government nor 
of religion- could alone produce the 
wonderful effect ; and even a gene- 
ral view of their comtnned operation 
will scarcely impress the mind with 
a conviction of the tmth. We most 
have lived in the ^e of Grecian 
glory ; we must have witnessed the 
enthusiasm excited by Homer, and 
those poets whom his muse may be 
said to have inspired; we must 
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have caught the ardour and emula- 
tioD produced 'by i>opular goveru- 
ments and institutions; we must 
have been present at the Olympic 
and Isthmian games ; and we must 
have been spectators of the pomp 
and splendour of their rehgion, 
which was aided by all the fescina- 
tion of an elegant mythology; in 
order to feel a portion of that mo- 
mentum by which genius of every 
kind was powerfully impelled to the 
sublimest exertions, and by which 
the arts were advanced to the great- 
est perfection. 

Most of the ancient poets were 
bom in the smiling isles of the Gre- 
cian Archipelago, which &ble has 
embellished with its most seducing 
delusions, or in the vicinity of Atti- 
ca ; but no moral influence can be in* 
ferred from the beautiful, sublime, 
or picturesque circumstances of a 
country, on its inhabitants ; for, on 
that prindple, all countries which 
present the sublime and the beautiful 
m strong contrast, and especially 
islands, which, in addition to rural 
and romantic scenery, enjoy the 
prospect of Neptune's ^ salt wave," 
ought to abound in celebrated poets 
and artists. 

The democracy of the Greeks 
will serve but partially to account 
for their superiority in the arts. 
The public games celebrated in 
Greece, and their anthropomorphic 
religion, probably contributed more 
than any other circumstance to the 
perfect exhibition of the human 
form, and to the study of ideal beau- 
ty. Their mythology represented 
men raised to the honours of divini- 
ty ; and their artists employed the 
utmost stretch of their genius, in 
giving to those images which were 
worsnipped in their temples a form 
and an appearance soipassing all 
human realities. Of the painter 
and the statuary it was required to 
embody the fictions of the poet, and 
to give grandeur and solemnity to 
the ceremonies of the priest Not 
only the temple^ the altar, and the 
tripod, but even, the god himself, 
was created by the skill of the ar- 
tist We may judge, then, how 
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highly his powers must have been 
estimated, and to what a pitch all 
his abilities must have been exerted, 
to bestow on a religion of s/iectacle 
the most striking effect In endea- 
vouring to exhibit gods of the most 
attractive forms, he was obliged at- 
tentively to study the human figure, 
and to combine together beauties 
which never perhaps were united in 
any one individual. Artists there- 
fore laboured to surpass one ano- 
Uier in this admirable department 
of their art Employed in the crea-* 
tion of divinities, and in the repre- 
sentation of their actions, their 
works seemed to be the result of in- 
spiration ; perfection was their aim ; 
and they never ceased till perfec- 
tion was accomplished. 

After they had excelled in the 
formation of gods, it was easy to ex« 
ecute the statues of men, and to flat- 
ter the great by giving to their 
figures the resemblance of particu- 
lar deities. Thus, in the idolatrous 
systems of ancient Greece, with 
I which all the human passions were 
intimately combined ; in her politi- 
cal customs and institutions ; and in 
the events of her history, which 
brought into vivid action the most 
noble powers of the mind ; we may 
perhaps discover those circumstan- 
ces which peculiarly fostered the arts. 

Other countries have, indeed, 
abounded in sacred mythologies ; 
and Egypt in particular, the cradle 
of Grecian science, though profes- 
sing a religion which equally ad« 
dressed itself to the senses, and en- 
deavouring to create an effect on the 
people by visible representations, 
never produced artists like those of 
Greece. The mythology of Egypt, 
however, was not so propitious to 
true genius as that of Attica ; Egypt 
could not have a Homer ; her reli- 
gion delighted more in stupendous 
and emblematic, than in beautiful and 
chaste forms; and moreover the 
nature of her government was not 
calculated, like that of the Greeks, 
to bring into action all the intellec- 
tual energies of her people. During 
the period of Grecian glory, all that 
was great in man, all that concri* 
7 
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bated to exalt his powers, and to 
kindle eveiy spark of genius, was 
cherished by Uie rarest and most 
happy concurrence of events. — 
Greece was a little universe ; and a 
sin^ city there presented, within 
the period of ten years, more inter* 
eating scenes and greater characters 
than all Asia, in the course of ten 
centuries. 

Italy, in the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries, assumed, in some 
degree, a rivalship with Greece ; 
and may not her eminence in sculp- 
ture and painting be, in some de-* 
gree, ascribed to similar forms of re- 
ugion ? The catbdic ^th, by allow- 
ing divine honours to be paid to the 
images, in marble and on canvas, 
of the christian saints and martyrs, 
aflbrded exactly the same kind of 
stimulus to the genius of artists, al- 
ready described to exist in the spirit 
of the Greek mythology. 

T. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

SKETCH OP THE FRENCH PAR- 
LIAMENTS. 

THE feodal powers of the lords, 
and the prerogatives of the gover- 
nors of provinces and of cities, trou- 
bled the order of society, prevented 
civil subordination, and obstructed 
the course of justice. When car- 
dinal de Richelieu broke down 
whatever confined the power of the 
crown, why he did sufifer the pre- 
tensions of the parliament to conti- 
nue ? Did be consider that court as 
a depositary of the acts of govern- 
ment ; and the act of registering as 
necessary to give them validity ? 
Did he wish to leave the nation the 
shadow of a barrier, whose future 
efficacy against the will of the mo- 
narch he did not foresee I We can 
hardly pretend to guess what the 
consideration was, which determined 
a mind so arbitrary as that of the 
cardinal, to sufier any check on ab- 
solute power to remain in the con- 
stitution. 



Formerly, the monarcKs in per* 
son administered justice : but at a 
very early period they empowered 
the principal lords to supply their 
place. These chiefe, of whom Uie 
greater number could not read and 
write, were ignorant of the forms 
which regulaited civil and criminal 
proceedings ; and it was to inform 
them of these rules, that they were 
attended by legists ; who had no de* 
liberative voice, were seated on in« 
ferior benches, and never spoke but 
when required. The wants of the 
treasury occasioned the sale of their 
places, and they were appointed as- 
sessors to the lords ; who, making a 
poor figure by the side of their assis- 
tants, fatigued by the length and in- 
tricacy of the proceedings, and call- 
ed away by war and other avoca- 
tions, soon ceased to attend, and the 
whole proceedings were left to the 
men or the robe. The parliament 
was a body of such a nature that 
it might easily assume consistency. 
As the dispenser of justice, it engaged 
attention and deference from all, 
and it was also the depositary of the 
archives of the nation. In times of 
civil war, the parliament, according 
to the part which it took, was either 
the support or the subverter of the 
throne. In a minority, it adjudged 
the regencv. Being the only fixed 
and legal body in the kingdom, it 
became the resort of the oppressed 
and the ambitious. It assumed the 
protection of the people, and under- 
took to make representations to the 
throne in its favour. Mere admi- 
nistrators of justice at first, all the 
political functions of the members 
were after-thoughts and usurpa- 
tions. 

The (MU'liament never protected 
the people against burdensome im- 
posts. In such cases, it was gained 
over by money, or by the hope of 
favour and recompence. It only 
showed itself inflexible and undaunt- 
ed when its own rights were in 
question, when it was endeavouring 
to extend them, or attempting to in- 
terfere in the civil administration. 

In dispensing justice, it counte- 
nanced and cherished vesuitious and 
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ensnaring Ibnns, and tolerated the 
exactions of the advocates and soli- 
citors; even the members them- 
selves claimed exorbitant fees, and 
opened their ears to interest and 
corruption. Equity could not insure 
the success of a suit, nor the acquit- 
tal of a person criminally charged. 
The judges allowed themselves to 
be solicited ; and required compli- 
ments from suitors who had lest 
their causes. If, then, patronage 
and favour found their way into the 
courts, how much was a quarrel 
with any of the members of the robe 
to be dreaded f It was a grievous 
misfortune to have property lying 
conveniently for any of them. How 
many junhappy persons in the pro- 
vinces have been robbed of their 
estates, by iniquitous decrees, whea 
they happened to be contiguous to 
the domains of a member of fiarHa" 
mentP So indecently did they con- 
duct themselves, that no constable 
or bailiff could be induced on any 
terms to serve process on the mem- 
bers ; they were consequently never 
arrested by their creditors; nor 
were their goods ever taken in ex- 
ecution, though men in distressed 
circumstances were as common 
among them as in any other class. 

When the parliament continued 
<lisobedient<to repeated orders to re- 
gister the royal edicts, the king held 
his at dejuBtice ; that is, he went 
to the parliament, with the princes 
of the blood, the peers, and other 
notables, and there, in his presence, 
caused the decrees and registrations 
which he did not approve to be era- 
sed. The royal ^ttiog being finish- 
ed, the parliament protested against 
the videnoe, and there the matter 
ended, if the public interest only 
was concerned i but if that of the 
parliament, it had recourse to strong 
measures. The diflferent tribunals 
then united, the members of the se- 
veral courts assembled in the hall of 
the principal, and were solely occa- 
fiied with their grievances ; in violas 
tion of their oaths, they refused to 
administer justice t^ individuals. 
There was no remedy for this 
piqut^rous Cfily except exile, which 



was ever regarded as severe and 
harsh, and which increased the 
public inconvemence of a cessation 
of justice. 

The members long contended that 
they were not removeable from of- 
fice, and this claim seems to have 
arisen necessarily from the sale of 
the appointments. To have en- 
courag^ persons to quit other pur- 
suits, and to lay out their fortune in 
the purchase (x a respectable office, 
and afterward to claim a power of 
divesting them of their stationsi 
would have been eactreme oppres- 
sion. One eflfect of this a needy 
court would particularly dread, that 
of reducing the value of the places, 
and thus of drying up one source of 
revenue. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

FRENCH ANECDOTES. 

General Pfiffer. 

ABOUT the^innifig of the last 
century, a war of religion rageU 
some time in Switzerland. Many of 
the catholic leaders embarked very 
unwillingly in the contest ; and o£ 
this number was the commandant 
PJIffer, Not desirous of vanquish- 
ing the protestants, he took a bad 
position, and even permitted him- 
self to be turned. His son, who was 
not in the secret, perceived .the 
fault which his fother had conuBit>* 
ted, and apprized him of it: but see- 
ing that he took no steps to reme* 
dy it, and fUU of a patriotic enthusi* 
asm, worthy of the first Romans, he 
cried out from rank to rank: IVhat ! 
vnil no fieraon kill the general ? A9 
for mr, Icannoi i lam hU 9on* 



Royal Maxima* 

The fother of the latie king of Por- 
tugal, being asked by his mistress, 
during one of his visits to her, to 
grant her a certain favour, became 
aU at once silent ; fund cm you^ sai4 
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she, refwt me? JVb, replied he, 
I' promise you^ to-morrow I will 
s/ieak of it to the Icing. 

The same monarch held one day 
an ai'gument with the marquis de 
Pontetimary on the power of kings ; 
the latter mamtained that it had 
limits, but hk sovereign would ad- 
roit of none, and said to his courtier, 
with great v^SLvmihji/ 1 ordered you 
to throw yourself into the aea^ you 
oughty without hesitation^ to jum/i 
into it head foremost. The marquis 
immediately turned short, and went 
towards the door. The king, sur- 
prized, asked him where he was 
going. To learn to svfim^ sire. The 
king laughed heartily, and the con- 
versation ended. 



Louis XV and Madame du Barry. 

The indecent conduct of Louis 
XV, in living with madame de Cha- 
teurouxy in the face of his whole ar- 
my; the indignity with which, in 
the apprehension of death, he had 
dismissed her ; and the weakness 
which he showed in recalling her 
on his recovery ; occasioned very 
free observations to be then made 
for the first time. Madame de 
Pomfiadoury a city matron, pub- 
licly carried off from her husband 
in order to exercise sovereign au- 
Aority, caused the mask to be whol- 
ly thrown awav, and opened a chan- 
nel for licentiousness. Conversa- 
tion, verses, songs, libels, every 
mode was adopted to ^ve this affair 
the colouring which belonged to it, 
atid in order to' vilify the monarch, 
who soon fell into contempt; the 
certain forerunner of state disturban- 
ces. This conduct excited in the la- 
dies of the court implacable resent- 
ment, and they ceased not to deafen 
the ear with their complaints and 
protestations : but their mdignation 
and exclamations knew no bounds, 
when, two years after the death of 
madame de Pompadour^ they' be- 
held the illegitimate ofispringof a 
monk and a cook-maid (taken from 
A brothel by a sharper of the name 
9idu Barry f who su^wrted her un- 



der the name of de Longer av of 
mademoiselle Vaubemier^ and who 
was ready to sell her to aay one who 
would give a good prioe for her), 
become the s<de dispenser of the 
king's favour. It was at the feet 
of this mistress that Louis XV plac- 
ed his sceptre, and thus consummat- 
ed the opprobrium and contempt 
with which he was covered. Un- 
der this new sovereign, the court 
changed its aspect All who made 
profi^ons of honour, and who 
respected decency, were overwhelm- 
ed by the denunciations, the licen- 
tiousness, the intrigues, and the cor- 
ruption of this woman, whom they 
called comtesse du Barry ; who 
drew to court a crowd of people 
witliout morals, spies, and intri^;uers 
of all kinds, who took possession o£ 
Versailles. The corrupt part of the 
courtiers placed themselves at the 
head of this wretched assemblage. 

As the duke de Choiseul and 
some others were one day riding 
with the king, Louis XV, the latter 
asked the minister to guess the sum 
which he had paid for the carriage 
in which they were then seated ; 
he replied that it was worth five or 
six thousand livres, (one thousand or 
twelve hundred dollars), but that his 
majesty, paying a royal price, might 
have perhaps been charged eight 
thousand (sixteen hundred dollars). 
" You are very much out in your cal* 
eulation," answered the king ; *'it cost 
me, as vou see it, thirty thousand li- 
vres" (six thousand dollars). The 
minister proposed seriously to the 
king, a few days afterward, to reme- 
dy these abuses in the household, of- 
fering to undertake the task himself, 
if Louis would assist him. " My dear 
friend," said the king, " these rob- 
beries in my house are enormous, 
but it is impossible to put a stop tA 
them ; too many people, too many 
fionoerful people are interested in 
them, fDr us to flatter ourselves with 
the hope of abolishii^ them. All 
the ministers whom I have had 
hav*te fbrmed^he project of remedy- 
ing this evil : but they have ia5ar- 
doned it in despaii.. Cardkud Fku* 
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ry W9M vtirj powerful) atnce he was 
matter of France, but he died with- 
«ot haviiir carried into effect Kof 
one of his idetts oo^is subject. So 
betteve me, coin|>ose yourself, and 
disregard a mischief which does not 
admit of care." 

Pope Benedict XIV was fond of 
obeerring that there roust be a Pro- 
vidence, since France flourished un- 
der Louis XV; and certainly, while 
that prince was doing every thing 
that was calculated to weaken autho- 
rity, and to undermine the state, the 
throne remained unshaken during 
his time, amid all the symptoms of 
approaching ruin. He relied on the 
hold which ancient institutions main- 
tained on the minds of the people, 
and on their habits of bbedience. It is 
evident also that he possessed more 
political prudence, however much 
debilitated his mind might be by his 
dissolute conduct, than fell to the 
share of his unfortunate successor. 
Louis XVI, the most timid of men, 
little f&voured by nature, and wholly 
without experience or information, 
yielding to Uie best intentions, took a 
course the opposite of thit which his 
grandfather had followed, and pro- 
posed to rest his power on the good- 
will of his subjects. Their aflfec- 
tions he resolved to secure by acts 
corresponding with his disposi- 
tions, which were laudable and be- 
nevolent ; and relying on these, the 
well-meaning monarch ventured in- 
to a track which would have been 
hazardous to a sovereign of tlie 
greatest wisdom and firmness, but 
ror which no man was ever less qua- 
lified than Louis XVL The history 
of every proceeding, that called for 
judgment and decision, shows how 
limited was his understanding, how 
destitute he was of discernment, and 
how utterly void of firmness was his 
nature. The re-establishment of 
the parliaments without conditions, 
and the blind confidence placed in 
the frivolous, mischievous, and piti- 
ful dqtard, Maureftas^ ^t the very 
commencement of his reign, display- 
ed inopenday hbglaringdeficiencifis. 



Maria Antoinette, 

Though the queen, Maria Antoi- 
nette, was not strictly a beauty, nor a 
fine woman, nor a correct figure, 
yet her lively countenance, her 
striking carriage, and the elegance 
of her person, gave her a superiori- 
ty over many who were more in- 
debted to nature. Her character 
was gentle and prepossessing. She 
felt strongly for the unfonunate, and 
she took delight in succouring and 
protecting them. A strong pro- 
pensity to pleasure, and a great por- 
tion of coquetry and levity, though 
but little of natural gaiety, occasion- 
ed her to appear with less advan- 
tage in society than might have been 
expected from her solid good quali- 
ties, and her personal charms. She 
had no fixed principles. Her fami- 
liarity lessened respect, while the 
stateliness she was obliged to assume 
on particular occasions, was inconsis- 
tent with the character which she af- 
fected, that of an amiable woman. 
She had no education. She never 
opened a book, except occasionally a 
novel ; nor did she even seek the in- 
formation which might be collected 
in society ; the moment an affair be- 
came serious, she was seized with 
weariness, and the discussion was cut 
short. Her conversation wandered 
and flew from object to object. The 
tale of the day, and court scandal, 
were her amusement She never 
could be persuaded to apply to any 
thing like business, but filled up her 
time with triBes. She had a com- 
plete ascendancy over the king, and 
latterly swayed him in most df his 
determinations. 



Duchess de Poli^ac. 

The duchess de PoUgnac possess- 
ed the entire favour and confidence 
of the queen, and was regarded for 
many years as the principal mover 
in all the measures of the court. She 
is, as is well known, most unfavou- 
rably depicted in all the revolution- 
ary publications. 
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She had the most charmmg coun* 
tenance that ever was bestowed od 
mortal; and it was impossible to 
say which feature was best. Her 
shape and figure did not entirely 
correspond with the perfection of 
her face : but she deservedly passed 
for the finest woman of her time, 
and the one who pleased most uni- 
versally. Her character was more 
perfect than her person; that which 
formed its basis was a calmness ne- 
ver disturbed in any situation or 
event, not even by personal evils the 
most calculated to disturb. This 
quality enabled her justly to esti- 
mate things, and to be as much 
above prejudice as she was free from 
enthusiasm. She was most remote 
from presumption ; and she would 
often frankly say, " What you say 
is above my capacity." Her car- 
riage, her actions, her conversation, 
even the tones of her voice, were 

Sentleness itself. She was of a ten- 
er, sympathizing nature ; and she 
never refused that succour to dis- 
tress which it was in her power to 
bestow. Fond of domestic happi- 
ness, she looked to the loss of her 
influence rather as desirable than 
otherwise; and she valued her pow- 
er and her fortune more on account 
of her friends than herself. Her 
great fault arose from that tranquil 
nature which she possessed, and 
which occasioned her to be negli- 
gent in a thousand matters to which 
Hhe ought to have vigilantly attend- 
ed, considering the situation in which 
she stood, and the confidence repos- 
ed in her by the queen. 



Engineers qfthe Revolution, 

The abbe Sieyea^ previously to 
the horrors which incensed all the 
world against the demagogues of 
France, was complimented by his 
partisans with tlie title of the engi" 
neer qf the revolution. What the 
credit may be which this title, if 
just, would insure him, we shall 
leave to be estimated by others; 
only observing that his functions, 
and those of his coadjutors, wpre of 



a very humble and ordinary nature ^ 
since they only asdsted a moulder- 
ing edifice to crumble, and helped 
to pull down that Vhich was about 
to foil of its own accord. Hie engi^ 
neera qf the revolution were per- 
sonages of a superior order to the 
abbe Sieyea and hb fratemitjr; it 
was by the inmates, the guardians, 
and the defenders of the fortress, 
that it was undermined and batter-> 
ed ; it was by the last two monarchs 
and their advisers, and their ill for- 
tune, that the mighty downfidi was 
efiected that has.caused agitations, 
which may last as long as those oc- 
casioned by the reformation. 



Count de Mdurefiaa. 

Count de Maurepas was consum- 
mate in court intrigues, hackneyed 
in business, but careless about every 
thing except his own credit, and the 
sort of men who were to hie admit- 
ted into the ministry; in \^ich situa- 
tion, he would have only creatures 
who wei*e to depend entirely on him, 
and whom he could annihilate with 
a breath. Evenr transaction he 
made a theme of pleasantry, and 
every individual an object of sar- 
casm. No man approached him 
whom he did not lash in this way, 
and on whom he did not exercise his 
powers of ridicule. It was into the 
hands of this minister, that the un- 
fortunate Louis XVI was thrown^ 
on his accession, wholly without ex- 
perience, «nd after having received 
the worst possible education under 
the duke de Vauguyon, Thb craf- 
ty old courtier only studied how to 
govern the monarch, without giving 
him a single idea on the subject <» 
the government of his peq>le. 

There are few men whose me- 
mory will more excite detestation 
than this selfish, unfaithful, trea- 
cherous minister ; who, to serve 
his own purposes, contrived to keep 
his unsuspecting, confiding master 
in that ignc^ance which cost him at 
once his crown and his life. On the 
subject of the baseness of this un* 
worthy statesman, one opinion oaty 
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has prevailed ; with regard to him, 
the writers of all fisictions are agreed. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

PREMIUMS OFFERED BT THE AME- 
RICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCI- 
ETY. 

The Magellanic annual premium 
is offered by this society to the au- 
thor of the best discovery, or most 
useful invendon, relating to naviga- 
tion, astronomy, or natural philoso- 
phy, mere natural history only ex- 
cepted, tmder the following condi- 
tions : 

1. The candidate shall send his 
discovery, invention, or improve- 
ment to the president, or one of the 
vice-presidents of the society*, free 
of postage or other charges ; and 
shall distinguish his performance by 
some motto, device, or other signa- 
ture, at his pleasure. Together 
with such communication, he shall 
also send a sealed letter, containing 
the same motto, device or signature, 
with the real name, and place of 
residence of the author. 

2. Persons of any nation, sect, or 
denomination'whatever, may be can- 
didates. 

3. No discovery, Sea shall be en- 
titled to this premium, which has 
been already published, or for which 
the author has been publicly reward- 
ed elsewhere. 

4. The candidate shall communi- 
cate hb discovery, 8cc either in En- 
glish, French, German, or Latin. 

5. All such communications shall 
be publicly read, or exhibited to the 
society, at some stated meeting, not 
less than one month previous to ad- 
judication ; and shall at all times 
be open to the inspection of such 
members as desire it. But no mem- 
ber shall carry home with him the 

• Thomas Jefferson is president of 
the society, and Robert Patterson, Cas- 
par Wistar, and B. S. Barton, vice-pre- 
sidents.*— —Philadelphia. 



communication, description, or mo- 
del, except the officer to whom it is 
intrusted ; nor shall such officer part 
with the same out of his custody, but 
by special order of the society. 

6. The society, having previously- 
referred the several communica- 
tions to the twelve counsellors and 
other officers of the sodety, and 
having received their report Uiere- 
on, shall, at a stated meeting in De- 
cember, annually, after the present 
year (of the time and place, and 
particular occasion of which meet- 
ing, public notice shall be previous- 
ly given), proceed to the final adju- 
dication of^the said premium : and, 
after due consideration, a vote shall 
be taken on the question, Whether 
any of the communications then un- 
der inspection be worthy of the pro- 
posed premium? If this (question 
be determined in the negative, the 
whole business shall be deferred till 
another year : but if in the affirma- 
tive, the society shall proceed to de- ' 
termine by ballot, the discovery. Sec. 
most usehil and worthy ; and that 
which has a majority in its fevour 
shall be successral: and then the 
sealed letter accompanying the 
crowned performance shall be open- 
ed, and the name of the author an- 
nounced. 

7. No member who is a candidate 
for the premium, or who hath not 
previously declared to the society, 
that he has weighed, according to 
the best of his judgment, the compa- 
rative merits of the several clami- 
ants, shall sit in judgment, or give 
his vote in awarding the said pre^* 
mium. 

8. A full account of the crowned 
subject shall be published by the so- 
ciety, as soon as may be after the 
adjudication, either in a separate 
publication, or in the next succeed- 
ing volume of their tranactions, or 
in both. 

9. The unsuccessful performan- 
ces shall remain under considera- 
tion, and their authors be consider- 
ed as candidates for the premium, 
for five years next succeeding the 
time of their presentment ; except 
such astheir authors may, in the meaa 
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Ume, think Bt to withdraw. And die 
society shall^anniiaUy, publish an ab- 
stract of the titles, ci)ject, or subject 
matter of the coramunications so un- 
der consideration ; except such as 
the society shall think not worthy 
of public notice. 

m The letters containing the 
names d authors whose performan- 
ces shall be rejected, or which shall 
be found unsuccessful after a trial 
of five years, shall be burnt before 
the sodety, without breaking the 
seals. 

11. In case there should be a fail- 
ure of any communication worthy 
of the proposed premium, there will 
then be two premiums to be award- 
ed in the next year. But no accu- 
mulation of premiums shall entitle 
an author to more than one premi- 
um, for any one discovery, inven- 
tion, or imprm'ement 

12. The premium shall consist of 
an oval plate oi solid standard gold, 
value ten guineas ; on one side shall 
be neatly engraved a short Latin 
motto, suited to the occasion, toge- 
ther with the words, The premium 
of John Hyacinth de Magellan, of 
London, established in the year 1786. 
And on the other side of the plate 
shall be engraved tliese words: 
Awarded by the A. P. S.— for 
the discovery of—, A. D.^— 

And the seal of the society shall 
be annexed to the medal by a rib- 
bon passing through a small hole at 
the lower edge thereoi 

They likewise offer a second (^ 
extra premium, consisting of a gold 
medal, of the value of not less than 
twenty, nor more than forty-five 
dollars ; or the same sum in money, 
at the option of the candidate, ac- 
companied witli a suitable diploma 
on parchment, with the seal of the 
society, to the author of any useful 
invention or improvement on any 
subject within the general view of 
the Magellanic donation, as before 
described) and which shall be deea»- 
ed most worthy thereof ; or to the 
author of such communication as 
may lead to such inventions and im- 
provements, and which may be 
deemed worthy of the premium, un-. 



der the before-mentioned conditioiiSw 
The society also pomt out a few 
subjects, to which they wish to di- 
rect the attention of candidates for 
the premium'; informing them, at 
the same time, that communications 
on other subjects, which come with- 
in the general or particular views 
of the donor, will not be excluded 
from the competition. All commu- 
nications for the extra premkini 
must be made in the manner pre- 
scribed in the conditions for the ori- 
ginal premium. 

The objects towards which the 
society direct the attention of can- 
didates are, 

1. The best experimental essay 
on native American permanent dyes 
or pigments, accompanied by spe- 
cimens. 

2. The best means of navigating 
our rapid rivers against the stream. 

3. The best essay on the general 
natural history of the rasges of 
American mountains in the country 
east of the river Mississippi. 

4. The best essay on the natural 
history and chemical qualities of the 
hot and warm springs of the United 
States, 6r of any one of them. 



For the Literary Afagazine* 
THE GLEANER. 

NO. II. 

BEC AUSE the whimsical Lavater 
wrote three or four quartos, and in- 
vented a great number of distinc- 
tions, in relation to phynognomy, 
most people are apt to imagine that 
this is a new science, i do not 
mean that nobodjr before him ever 
imagined a certam correspondence 
between the character and outward 
form of a man, but that no one be- 
fore him ever built up a regular and 
complex system on the subject I 
shall not attempt to inquire how for 
this is true, but shall content myself 
with quoting some sentiments, writ- 
ten near a century before the Swiss 
physiognomist was thought o^ which. 
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aeems to comprise all that any rea- 
sonable mind can hope to discover 
«>n this subject, notwithstanding^ the 
confident and parading declamations 
of Lavater and his followers. 

There are several arts, of which 
all men are in some measure mas- 
ters, without having been at the 
pains of learning them. Every one 
that speaks or reasons is a gramma- 
rian and logician, though he may 
be wholly unacquainted with the 
rules of grammar or logic, as they 
are delivered in books and systems. 
In the same manner, evenr one is in 
some degree a master of that art 
which is generally distinguished by 
the name of physiognomy ; and na- 
turally forms to himself the charac- 
ter or fortune of a stranger, from 
the features and lineaments of his 
face. We arc no sooner presented 
to any one we never saw before, 
than we are immediately struck 
with the imase of a proud, a reserv- 
ed, an affable, or a good-natured 
man ; and upon our first going into 
a company of strangers,, our be- 
nevolence or aversion, awe or con- 
tempt, rises naturally towards se- 
veral particular persons, before we 
hear them speak a single word, or 
80 much as know who they are. 

Every fuunon gives a particular 
cast to the countenance, and is apt 
to discover itself in some feature or 
other. I have seen an eye curse 
for half an hour together, and an 
eye-brow call a man a scoundrel 
Nothing is more common than for 
lovers to complain, resent, langubh, 
despair, and die in dumb show. For 
my own part, I am so apt to frame 
a notion of every man's humour or 
circumstances by his looks, that I 
have sometimes employed myself 
in a crowded street in drawing the 
characters of those who have pas- 
sed by me. When I see a man with 
a sour rivelled face, I cannot for- 
bear pitying his wife; and when I 
meet with an open ingenuous coun- 
tenance, think on the happmess of 
his friends, his fomily, and rela- 
tions. 

I cannot recollect the author of a 
femous saying to a stranger who 
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stood silent in his company, Sfteak 
that J may 9ee thee. But, with sub- 
mission, I think we may be better 
known by our looks than by our 
words, and that a man's speech is 
much more easily disguised than hb 
countenance. In this case, however, 
I think the air of the whole face 
is much more expressive than the 
Hne9 of it: the truth of it is, the 
air is generally nothing else but the 
inward disposition of the mind made 
visible. 

Those who have established phy- 
siognomy into an art, and laid down 
rules of judging men's tempers by 
their faces, have regarded the fea- 
tures much more than the air. 
Martial has a pretty epigram on 
this subject : 

Crine rubor, mger ore, bremtpede, lumine 

Uutu: 
Rem magnam prstttae, ZoiU, n bomu et. 

I have seen a very ingenious au- 
thor on this subject, who founds his 
speculations on the supposition, 
that as a man hath in the mould * 
of his foce a remote likeness to that 
of an ox, a sheep, a lion, a hog, or 
any other creature ; he hath the 
same resemblance m the frame of 
his mind, and is subject to those 
passions which are predominant in 
the creature that appears in his 
countenance. Accordingly he gives 
the prints of several faces that are 
of a different mould, and by a little 
overcharging the likeness, disco- 
vers the figures of these several 
kinds of brutal faces in human fea- 
tures. I remember, in the life of 
the famous prince of Conde^ the 
writer observes, the fece of that 
prince was like the face of an ea- 
gle, and that the prince was very 
well pleased to be told sa In thia 
case, therefore, we may be sure that 
he had in his mind some general 
implicit notion of this art of physi- 
ognomy which I have just now men- 
tioned ; and that when his courtiers 
told him his face was made like an 
eagle's, he understood them in the 
same manner as if they had told 
him there was something in his 
H 
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looks which showed him to be 
strong, active, piercing, and of a 
royal descent Vvhether the diflb- 
rept motioDS of the animal spirits, 
in different passions, may have any 
effect on the mould of the fiace when 
the lineaments are pliable and ten- 
dk;r, or whether the same kind of 
sools requite the same kind of habi- 
tations, I shall leave to the consider 
ration of the curious. In the mean 
time, I think nothing can be more 
glorious than for a man to give the 
Oe to his foce, and to be an honest, 
just, good-natured man, in s{nte of 
all those marks and signatures which 
Nature seems to have set upon him 
for the contrary. This very often 
happens among those who, instead of 
being exasperated by their own looks, 
or envying the lo(^ of others, apply 
themselves entirely to the cultivat- 
ing of their minds, and getting those 
beauties which are more lastiiig 
and more ornamental I have seen 
manv an amiable piece of deformity ; 
and nave observed a certain cheer- 
folness in as bad a system of features 
as ever was clapped together, which 
hath appeared more lovely than all 
the blooming channs of an insolent 
beauty. There is a double praise 
due to virtue when it is lodged in a 
body that seems to have been pre- 
pared for the reception of vice ; in 
many such cases, the soid and ttie 
body do not seem to be fellows. 

Socrates was an extraordinary 
instance of this nature. There 
chanced to be a great physiogno- 
mist in his time at Athens, who had 
made strange discoveries of men's 
tempers and inclinations by their 
outward appearances. Socrates's 
disciples, that they might put this 
artist to the trial, carried him to 
their master, whom he had never 
seen before, and did not know he 
was then in company with him« 
After a short examination of his 
£Btce, the physiognomist pronounced 
him the mostlewd, libidinous, drunk- 
en old feUow that he had ever met 
with in his whole life. Upon which 
the disciples all burst out a laughing, 
as thinking they had detected the 
felsehood and vanity of his art But 



Socrates told them, that the ptmu* 
pies of his art might be veiy tme^ 
notwithstanding his present mistake ^ 
for that he himself was naturaliy in« 
dined /to those particular vice* 
which the phystognomist had <M8Co* 
vered in his countenance, but that 
he had conquered the strong dinx)- 
sitions be was bom with by the dic- 
tates of phHosophy. 

We are indeed totd t^ an anciei^ 
aothor, that Socrates very much re- 
sembled Stlenos in his face ; which 
we find to have been very righdy^ 
observed from the statues and busts 
of both that are still extant, as well 
as on several andque seals and pre- 
dous stones, whicn are frequently 
met with in the cabinets of the en* 
rions. But, however observations 
of this nature may sometimes hold^ 
a wise man should be particularlf 
cautious how he gives credit to a 
man's outward appearance. It li 
an irreparable injustice we are guil- 
ty of towards one another, when ws 
are prejudiced by the looks and 
features of those whom we do not 
know. How c^en de we concdve 
hatred against a person of worth, or 
fency a man to be proud or ill-na- 
tured by his aspect, whom we think 
we cannot esteem too much when 
we are acquainted with his real 
character! 



For the LUcrary Maguzme. 

FRENCH EMPI&X. 

IF in militaiy matters the French 
discover conduct and heroism 
which did not heretofore belong to 
them, we do not find that they are 
divested of the levity and frivolity 
bv which they have been in all agc» 
characterized. On the contrary, 
never do they seem to have found 
more fedlity in flying from one ex- 
treme to another. How short a 
time has passed since republican re- 
presentations threw them into the 
wildest raptures, and all were tho 
disdples of the goddess of reason, 
zesilots for the sovereignty of tho 
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peofiley and advocates finr the rights 
of mao 1 yet now this mania is as 
much oat of feshion as the Fronde 
or the league. Kothio|; siuts Uieir 
present taste but irapenal,and it^ 
pQnp ; all insist on the necesritf of 
reKgion, all applaud the onity of the 
supreme authority, all plead for he- 
reditary succession ; and no sooner 
b an emfterar made, than the his- 
tory of the empire is advertised ; 
though it has existed only a few 
months, its anrals are announoed I 
Are a people of this fickle cast des- 
tined to command the world ? are 
they to be the models of mankind ? 



Fwr the Literary Mngwdne. 
THE REFLECTOR. 

KO. X. 

MY correspondent Antonio^s let- 
ter has remained so long unanswer- 
ed, that to nodce it now may be un- 
necessary. The cause from whidi 
it originated has probably ceased to 
exist : for grief naturally exhausts 
itself by its own violeat exertions, 
or overpowers the object of its at- 
tack, and ends by destroying the 
plant on which it subsists. Yet it is 
the dut^ of the Reflector to perform 
the duties he owes to civility ; t^od 
though the performance of them 
has long been deferred, yet it is per- 
haps b^ter, that that, which should 
bt done, is done late, than not at alL 

It is, perhaps, not unworthv of 
enquiry, why we indulge grief so 
much as we do : while we must be 
sensible we are nourishing a perfi- 
dious enemy in our bosom, who, un- 
der the fascinating exterior of ten- 
derness and affection, robs us of so 
many enjoyments. Grief is certain- 
ly not an emotion, or (if it please my 
readers better) a passion, agreeable 
in die abstract, either in its nature, 
or its efiects. It deadens or stupifies 
the mental feooAties, it contracts 
the range of our ideas, it makes all 
our reflections centre ia one point, 
and makes us almost unfit to exer- 



cise die most distbgidshinji^ quali- 
ties which we possess, as rational be- 
ings, over the rest of the^ creation. 
Behold the man of ^ief : see how 
he moves along ; his step is slow, 
his arms are folded on his breast, or 
carelessly hanging at his sides r 
mark the paleness of his cheek ; hia 
eyes are fixed as though he was in- 
tendy gazing on some interesting 
object, yet he sees nothing ; his sight 
penetrates space, but fixes at latt 
(if I may venture the expression) 
on vacancy ; his dress is negligent 
and Asordered, while an air of ab- 
straction sits on every feature. To 
him almost all things are alike; 
whether the gentle guiles of spring 
fen his bosom, and bear upon their 
silken pinions the odours of Arabia, 
or the sultry heats of summer op- 
press him with their fervour ; whe- 
ther autumn presents to the eft the 
fiill harvest, and the loaded bought 
or winter covers the ruins of nature 
with the fleeces of heaven: his 
breast is insensible to the chan^ 
The ehange of seasons or of cir- 
cumstances make but a slight im- 
pression on a pre<occupied and 
mourning heart Approach him; 
ask him soi^e question not connect- 
ed with the cause of his grief ; his 
answer will be short and from the 
pdnt ; he will convuicc yon, by his 
manner, that his mind is fixed on 
some particular object, to the almost 
total exclusion of every other ; and, 
notwithstanding that on the proper 
understanding of the business on 
which he is questioned may rest 
much of his temporal prosperity, 
3ret he will continually revert tothat 
object which seems to claim, on the 
principle of previous possession, a 
right to all his attention. 

The mourner loves to converse 
on one subject only ; and this is the 
one which occupies his whole 
souL On this he could continually 
dwell ; and though repetition might 
weaiy all others, it would still af- 
ford mm pleasure : that is, all the 
pleasure which grief can know, the 
pleasure of weeping. Let not the 
reader say this is a paradox : grief 
loves to weep, for in weepiDg> as I 
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have just said, it finds its greatest 
enjoyment This is the true cause 
■why those yrho regret the recent loss 
of some beloved friend hear with so 
much impatience the frequent re- 
petition of those ill-timed and com- 
mon-place consolatory phrases, so 
often used on these occasions. It Is 
in vain to say, " weep not ; it is the 
will of Heaven ; tears cannot recal 
your friend to life," &c., 8cc. The 
mourner knows all this ; perhaps he 
has endeavoured to console another 
in the same manner. Let him who 
would ofier comfort and consolation, 
not appear to attempt, nay, let him 
rather seem to want it himself; let 
him dwell on the virtues and ami- 
able qualities of the deceased, and 
weep with him who mourns his loss. 
Thus will he sooth the grief, which 
it is not in the power of mere con- 
solatory speeches immediately to 
cure. 

Nor is the effect of grief on the 
health of the body less pernicious 
than it is on the health of the mind : 
it saps the very foundations of life, 
and is not unfrequently the mourn- 
er's passport to the grave. Still it is 
indulged with a fondness unaccount- 
able, perhaps, in any other way, 
than by remembering that it is na- 
tural ; philosophy is frequently un- 
able to tell us any more: after all 
its enquiries, its investigations, it 
finds Itself on the same gixxmd 
where it commenced them, and 
where ignorance itself would have 
concluded its researches. 

When we lose a beloved friend by 
the stroke of death, how we love to 
call to remembrance every feature 
which distinguished him ; to embody 
the departed form m our imagina- 
tion ; to place him in those situations 
in which we have beeen accustomed 
to see him ; while living to make him 
speak, to act, to give his opinion on 
this or that subject ; to enumerate 
his virtues and his talents ; and, at 
last, to weep over the loss of all the 
pleasing enjoyments which, with 
him, we once participated. Is not 
this a proof that we love to grieve ? 
If we did not, we would endeavour to 
forget whatever might awaken any 



recollecdoQ of the object of our grief ; 
shoukl thbk ourselves oblig^ to 
him who would show us thAt we 
ought to forget it ; that it was un- 
worthy ; and its loss not to be re- 
g retted, but desired. But who, that 
has felt the influence of grtef^ would 
bear, for a moment, to hear the ob- 
ject of its regret vilified? who woukl 
ever hear his actual failings enume- 
rated with any degree of patience ? 
No one. Yet grief is unreasonable ; 
to weep over the remains of a de* 
parted friend cannot *'back to its 
mansion call the fleeting breath." 
We know it ; we feel it ; yet we la- 
ment, and lanoent because lament- 
ing is vain: we feel how foolish, 
how absurd is our conduct ; we know 
we ought to bear the inevitable af- 
flictions of life with fortitude and 
without repinbg ; yet we glory in 
our own imbecility ; and who would 
not ? who would not be a roan ? The 
philosopher who thinks he is, then 
feels and acknowledges he is nothhig 
more; he glories in feeling like 
one ; although, perhaps, he may be 
ashamed to own how weak is reason 
and philosophy, when opposed to * 
the meltings of nature and the calk 
of tender regret 

Nature has placed this distress- 
ing, though not altogether ungrati* 
fying emotion, in the breast of man 
for a very useful purpose. Grief is to 
love, as night is to day ; it is alwajrs 
the successor of love, when its ob- 
ject has been removed from us by 
the hand of death. Perhaps this may 
be one reason why we shudder at 
the thought of depriving a fellow- 
creature of life (that is, one who is 
dear to our affections), because we 
dread the attacks of the grief that 
will follow hb loss. Tliis may be 
extending the action of grief too fer ; 
but let any one form an imaginary 
scene ; let him suppose himself 
placed in it, as one of the principal 
actors, and one of his frienda as 
another. His friend must fc>e sup- 
posed to possess somethit^ which 
he himself desires to possess ; he 
knows no other way of acquiring it 
but by the death of his friend. Here 
he roust suppose himself insensibie 
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to Kinorse and the dread of pre- 
sent or future punishment, the ha- 
tred of mankind, or the dread of 
shame, and alive only to the im- 
pressions of interest and conveni- 
ence, love and grief. He may be 
supposed to reason thus : << I love 
tny friend, it is true, but I love that 
he possesses much better ; if I take 
his life, I may fxissess every thing I 
want, and he will not be sensible of 
its loss : but though I now love him, 
as I feel I do, less than I do his for- 
tune, am I certain this will always 
be the case ? Perhaps when I see 
htm extended at my feet, pity will 
interpose, and produce an essential 
change in mv feelings ; I may then 
re^t that I have done it, because 
gnef will interrupt my enjoyment of 
that which formed the prin^bipal 
motive to the act I have commit- 
ted; and though the love I now bear 
him seems less than that I bear his 
fortune, it may still be sufficient to 
produce grief enough to embitter all 
my enjoyments, and make me more 
unhappy in the possession, than I 
now am in the want of that, which 
I so earnestly desire." 

Here love may be said to be the 
agent in preventing him from ac- 
quiring the ot^t of his wishes, by 
uie only mean that offers ; but if it 
is love, why will it not prevent him 
from committing an evil deed, alone, 
without his being obliged to recur to 
the known effects of grief after the 
commission of the act f Grief, how- 
ever, can have no existence without 
love ; it is bom of love, or perhaps 
is formed of love mingled with re- 
gret ; certain it is, that grief is ne- 
ver unmixed with love, but love does 
not always govern our actions, even 
when its object is 9df* We all love 
ourselves, we are sensible of the 
blessings of health, of peace, of con- 
tentment, and freedom from care; 
yet we frequently incur the certain 
loss of one or all these blessings ; and 
it is only when we have lost them that 
we are sensible of the power of the 
grief the loss excites ; thus it ap- 
pears that the dread of ^rief may 
sometimes do^ what love itself can- 
not perform. We would be willing 



to be deprived of that love we feel, 
if we did not dread the grief which 
must inevitably occupy its place ; or, 
if you will, that painful vacuity 
which succeeds its loss. 

Nor do I argue thus because I 
think that love has not« at last, the 
sole agency in producing the eflfects 
of grief; but that the fire of love 
may bum so feebly in our bosoms, 
that we do not feel its warmth, and 
know we can only become acquaint- 
ed with its intensity by its extinc- 
tion, or a change in the manner of 
its operation. 

VALVSRDI. 

May lO^A, 1806. 

To he continutiL 



For the Literary Magazine. 

BRICKS. 

PHILADELPHIA is noted for its 
manufactory of bricks. The annual 
erection of brick buildings in this 
city is immense, and both the build- 
er and inhabitant of a house are 
materially interested in the quality 
and goodness of the material of 
which these buildings are formed. 
The following remarks may prove 
eminently serviceable. 

The excellency of bricks consists 
chiefly in the first and last opera- 
tion ; for bricks made of good earth, 
and well tempered, become sc^id and 
ponderous, and therefore will take 
up a longer time in drying and 
buming than our common bricks 
seem to require. It is also to be ob- 
served, that the well drying of bricks 
before they are burned prevents 
cracking and crumbling in their 
buming ; for, when the bricks are 
too wet, the parts are prevented 
from adhering together. The best 
way of ordering the fire is, to make 
it gentle at first, and increase it by 
degrees, as the bricks grow harder. 

If those several operations were 
properly and duly attended to, we 
should not see such immense waste, 
and so great a profosion of uoburat 
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fmd half barnt bricks, called place 
bricks, as we coDstantl3r find on the 
outsidefi of our modem clamps. For 
"want of due precaution the fire ne- 
ver reaches them in an equable de- 
gree, and therefore they ought to 
be totally disregarded and laid aside; 
but modem ingenuity, and the tricks 
of the builders, have found out a 
mode of using them, less objecdona* 
ble, to be sure, than if they were 
consigned to the outside walls, though 
properly they are not fit to be used 
any where. It is necessary that the 
public should be informed that these 
place bricks are now made use of 
in the inside walls of houses of eve- 
ry denomination, from the hut to the 
palace ; and that they are soft, sub- 
ject to very quick decay, and, where- 
ver wet can at aU get to them, they 
moulder away with great rapidity. 
Nor is this the only ofa^ectioo to them : 
they are subject to be acted upon by 
every change of the weather, so 
that the walls become damp, and 
the plastering discoloured, causing 
the bond timbers and plates to rot ; 
and, for want of equal solidity with 
the extemal bricks, the walls cracky 
the timbers swag, because the bear- 
ing on them cannot be then any 
where equally poised. 

The dampness which so often af- 
fects the inside walls is attempted 
to be palliated or removed by the 
introduction of what is called bat- 
tening, whereby an opening or ca- 
vity is left between the brick-work 
or plaistering ; but whoever has at- 
tentively observed the result of this 
invention, which in very many in- 
stances has fallen to my lot to notice, 
will see that the damp arising from 
these bricks engenders mouki, and 
is visible on the frame of the wood 
used in the battening ; this nuxild is 
no doubt the secondaiy cause of the 
dry rot, since the origin must be in 
the bricks themselves. 

That this is the case may be de- 
duced from this fact, that wherever 
a quantity of those bricks is heaped 
up together, for any length of time, 
, they will, upon separation, be found 
to have their bases covered with a 
fine white net«work> especially those 



whkh are nearest the bottom. Hard 
burnt sound bricks never have this 
net-work grow upon them, let them 
lie as long as they may in any ntu* 
ation. Tois net-work, then, is the 
j^ntubc of mould. The origin and 
mcrease of mould is nearly in pro* 
portion to the heat of the atmos* 
{^re ; its appearance and vejjeta* 
tion are never roore'sudden than dur- 
ing the summer, and the reason 
seems to be, that the heat of the 
weather necessarily draws out the 
redundant moisture from the bricksi 
for want of a due circulation of air. 
This moisture attaches itself to the 
outside of the bricks, and there re- 
mains, the heat not being sufficient 
to dry it up, but enough perh^>s to 
produce a degree of warmth ; it 
enters into a slow but certain prc^ 
cess of fermentation ; and, passing 
through a state of acidity to putre- 
foction, is of itself sufficient to en- 
gender mould. Someti^hes it is ve- 
ry lon^ before mould is produced 
on particular substances, eiUier from 
the absence of the seed, or the subi- 
stance not being well adapted for 
its vegetation ; while, in others, the 
seed has been known to vegetate in 
three hours. The mould, from be- 
ing first white, turns yellowish, and 
at last blackens. As it approaches 
a state of maturity, a kind of black 
dust falls from it, whidi is the seed 
of the plantuls ; a quantity of this 
dust constitutes the powder, which 
blackens the hand when touched. As 
this dust and seed is so fine and infi* 
nite, it spreads with a rapidity equal 
to the state and condition of the sub- 
stances which may be fit to receive 
it, and hence may attack a whole 
building, and become the means of 
endangering and eventually destroy- 
ing the most superb edifice. 

Another fact will confirm this 
reasoning. In pidling down the 
nu>8t ancient houses, not an atom of 
dry rot has been visible, but merdy 
a decay in the timbers, occasioned 
by age, because the bricks inude 
and out were aliiie hard and sound : 
but where modem ones have been 
erected ipn the old sites, a very few 
years have been sufficient to prove 
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that s y m o to ms of dry rot hare ma* 
nifested themselves in the basement, 
from the great degree of humidity 
which prevails there. 

If such bricks, therefore, are not 
timely removed, all the art of man 
cannot prevent the efiects of the dry 
rot ; it is the same with certain sorts 
of stone, which are always damp, 
be the weather what it may, and 
there the dry rot makes the greater 
havock. 



FijT the IMerary Magazine. 

ON THB COINS OF GREAT BRI- 
TAIN. 

A VERY in^enioos and laborious 
work on the history of the British 
coinage has lately been published 
by the earl of Liverpool The fol* 
lowing^abstract of his doctrines, and 
remarks which these doctrines have 
suggested, may prove not uninstruc- 
live to some of our readers, who 
deem as highly of this subject as it 
merits. 

The use of metals, as a medium 
of exchange, was no improvement 
on the rude kinds of barter by which 
commerce was previously conducu 
ed, unless the |Mractice of assaying, 
as well as of weighing or measuring 
the masses of those metals, was at 
the same Ume introduced. Each 
transaction of buying and selling re- 
quired a difficult and expensive expe- 
riment upon the fineness of the com- 
modity in which the price was paid ; 
and thus an improvement, scarcely 
less necessary than the former, was 
to manufacture a number of pieces 
of a known fineness, which might 
pass in exchange by weight, the 
quality having been previously deter- 
mined once for alL It is probable 
that this step in the division of em- 
ployments was, like all the rest, first 
made by individuals ; persons of ap- 
proved respecubility and known 
skill betook themselves to refining 
the precious metals, and affixed to the 
bars into which they fashioned them 
a certain mark, denoting the quali- 



^r of the mass. In time, however, 
the governors of the community 
found sufficient inducements to take 
this branch of industry exclusively 
into their own hands. They were 
always the chief consumers and 
principal creditors in the country : 
they had, therefore, more concern 
in the accuracy of the standard than 
any other individuals. Besides, 
where there were mines, they ge- 
nerally found means to appropriate 
them ; and where there were none, 
they saw that various benefits, simi- 
lar to the gains of the mines, might 
be derived from a conVoulover the 
preparation of the currency. The 
difficulty of preventing great impos- 
ture on the public, so long as a mat- 
ter of this nicety was left to private 
individuals afforded a plausible pre- 
tence for introducing the monopoly, 
and, in the early stages of com- 
merce at least, was even a good 
reason for it. By these steps, the 
history of which is in all countries 
entirely lost, the sovereign of every 
civilized state has become the sole 
assayer of the metals used in com- 
mercial exchanges. The other 
branches of the coina^ have, in al- 
most all cases, been mtroduced 5y 
him, at a subsequent period. The 
profit of dividing the metals into 
pieces of a known weight was not at 
first very obvious. The power of 
regulating their fineness was much 
more beneficial, and its abuses hard- 
er to be checked. But the advan- 
tages of fixing the cjuantity of metal 
in pieces of a certam denomination, 
or of fixing the denomination of cer- 
tain pieces, were soon found to be 
considerable, at least where the ru- 
lers had come under obligations to 
any of their subjects, and wished to 
relieve themselves without an act 
of open and violent injustice. Hence, 
in ail civilized countries, the exclu- 
sive management of the coinage in 
every branch, and, in general, the 
regulation of all things relating to 
the medium of exchange, hab tie- 
come a favourite prerc^ative ot the 
sovereign. The following are some 
particulars of the history of this 
prerogative in England. 
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In anctent times, the right of 
coinage was soroetiroes usurped by 
the more powerful barons; but 
Henry II finally suppressed this 
abuse ; and, since, no subject has 
interfered with the coinage, except 
80 far as the crown has, at difierent 
periods, delected the right of coin- 
ing to certain great corporations, 
who were always bound to exercise 
it according to the rules prescribed 
in the grant, and were never per- 
mitted to vary either the alloy, the 
denomination, or the device. This 
practice of devolving the coinage 
on subjects, hat, however, been en- 
tirely relinquished since the reign 
of Edward VI. Various statutes 
have recognized the rights of the 
crown, both to fix the value of the 
coins as issued from the mint, and 
to alter that value after they have 
become current In particular, the 
19th Hen. VII, c 5, enacts, that all 
gold and silver coins shall pass for 
Uie sum they were coined for ; and 
the ^th and 6th Edward VI, c. 19, 
prohibits the exchaneing of any 
coined gold and silver for more than 
the king's proclamation has or shall 
have declared to be iu value. Nor 
ig it necessary, in general, that the 
sovereign should publish his notices 
with reniect to the rate of the cur- 
rency which he issues. Whatever 
coins come from his mint, with his 
stamp or other authenticating 
marks, are held, in ordinary cases, 
to be of the value afBxed to them in 
the indentures which he enters into 
with the officers of the mint. A 
royal proclamation is only necessary 
when base coins, or money below 
the standard of sterling, are to be 
made current ; when coins already 
in circulation are to be raised or 
lowered in nominal value, or decri- 
ed altogether; and, lastly, when 
foreign coins are to be rendered le- 
gal currency at a certain rate. But, 
Uiough the prerogative regarding 
coinage is thus ample, and appar- 
ently well fixed by the theory of the 
constitution, it ought to be exercised 
with the most scrupulous caution ; 
and, notwithstanding recent instan- 
ces of its exertion without consults 



ing parliament, particolariy in 1717$ 
when guineas were lowered from 
31s. 6d. to 21s. by proclamation, the 
crown should, In all important ope- 
rations afiecting the cdn, proceed 
according to the advice of the great 
national coundL 

It seems, however, absurd to state 
the alteration of the nominal value 
of coins, already current, as a brands 
of prerogative. The crown may 
certainly ordain tliat certain coins 
shall, for the foture, pass by difibr* 
ent names, and that obligations in- 
curred subsequent to the ordinance 
shall be interpreted according to 
the new ugnifications annexed to 
those names. But if it give a new 
valuation to the currency absolutelfy 
it exercises a retrospective inm* 
ence, and puts a new interpretatioQ 
upon conditions previously made, it 
ordains that A shall owe B five, when 
he borrowed ten ; or commands 
the parties to have done one thing 
when they did another ; which 
is truly a contradiction in terms. 
We might as well assert, that 
the government has the prerogative 
of making two and two equal to six. 
When, therefore, a government ab- 
solves contracting parties from their 
obligations, by what is called chang* 
ing the denomination of the curren- 
cy, it commits an aa of violent in- 
justice—is not exerting a power; 
and, instead of saying that it alters 
the nominal value of money, we 
should say that it forcibly breaks 
certain contracts existing among in- 
dividuals. Were the government 
to enact that a guinea should be ree- 
koned equal to two pounds sterling, 
our couru of justice would not be 
bound m law to absolve a debtor 
who owed two pounds, and paid a 
guinea: they would be obliged to take 
the sense of the contracting parties 
for the rule of payment, in the same 
manner as they would be bound to 
recur to the onginal meaning <tf the 
words, if custom should have altered 
it since the contract was made. 

The old standard of fineness lor 
ulver coin b 11 oz. 2 dwts. with 18 
dwts. of alloy, and this has been uni- 
formly the proportion, most proba^ 
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bly from the conquest, with the ex- 
ception nf a short period, from 34th 
Henry VIII to 3d Elizabeth ; the 
old standard for g;old was 23 carats 
3| grains, with i a grain of alloy ; 
and this proportion continued till 
18th Henry VllI, when the new 
standard was introduced of crown 
gold, or 22 carats 2 gr?ins, which 
has been the only proportion used 
in our gold coinage since the 15th 
Charles 11. 

Silver coins were, for two centu* 
ries after the conquest, the only mo* 
ney of British manufacture. Henry 
HI, near the end of his reign, coined 
a few gold pieces, which were so lit- 
tle circulated, that, till an accident 
brought the fact to light in the year 
1732, Edward III had always been 
supposed the first king who made 
gold money. At the conquest, the 
pound sterling was equal to a 
tower pound* of silver of the old 
standard, and it continued of this 
weight till the 28th of Edward I. It 
was divided into twenty shillings, 
and each shilling into twelve pen- 
nies, weighing twenty-four grains 
each. Nothing, therefore, could have 
been more simple or convenient in 
every respect than this system of 
coinage, which subsisted unaltered 
for two centuries, and till several 
vears after a second metal had been 
introduced into circulation. The 
successive and rapid changes which 
were, from this period, made in the 
<mrrency, may be reduced to three 
heads ; the debasement of the silver 
coins by diminishing their weight, 
their denomination being retained ; 
the debasement of the gold €X)tns, 
both by diminishing the weight of 
new issues, and by raising the de- 
nomination of those in circulation ; 
lastly, the violent changes made on 
both silver and gold coins, chiefly by 
alterations in the standard of the 
metals, from the S4th Henry VIII 
to the 6th Edward V), or rather to 

• The tower or rochellc pound, used in 
the mint till 18th Henry VIII, was 3-4 
of an ounce less than the pound troy. 
SitKe that year the pound troy has 
beenuse« 
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the 2d of Elizabeth, and which may- 
be regarded as a sort of convulsion 
in the monetary system 

Edward I first debased the pound 
sterling, by coining it into twenty 
shillings and three pence. Edward 
III, by three several reductions, 
brought it to twenty five shillings In 
tale ; Henry IV reduced it to thir- 
ty ; Eidward IV to thirty-seven and 
sixpence ; Henry VIII to 42s. 2 l-4d. < 
in the 18th year of his reign. Be- 
sides some intermediate changes, 
£Uizabeth,by two reductions,brought 
the tower pound to 58s. 1 l-2d or the 
pound troy to 62 shillings, at which 
It still remains. Other operations 
of the same kind have since been 
thought of at different periods ; 
James I was induced to give up the 
scheme of a new reduction chiefly 
by the sage counsels of lord Bacon. 
The speech of sir Robert Cotton to 
the same purpose, in the reign of 
Charles I, and its salutary effects, 
are well known ; and Mr. Locke 
had the honour of crushing the last 
attempt of this nature which has 
been made with any prospect of suc- 
cess, by his celebrated treatise on 
the value of money. 

The debasements of the gold coin 
conbist in a diminution of its weight, 
and an increase of its denomination ; 
but principally in the latter, made 
with a view of adjusting it to the va- 
lue of the silver currency during its 
successive changes, both real and no- 
minal. The adjustment was made 
in the former way, at the two last 
debasements of silver in Edward 
llPs reign, and at the debasement 
of Henry IV. In the subsequent de- 
basements it has been made by the 
latter method ; but when the nomi- 
nal value of the current gold was 
raised, the sovereign generally found 
it expedient to issue new gold coins 
of the former nominal value. Thus, 
when Edward IV debased his silver, 
he raised the gold noble from 6s. 
8d. to 8s. 4d. ; but he soon after 
coined angel* at 6s. 8d. the old va- 
lue of the noble, and angeleU equal 
to the former hsdf nobles ; and when 
Henry VIII first raised the angel 
from 68. 8d. to 7s. 6d., he coined 
9 
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gewrge^fibbleB of 6s. 8d. When the 
last rediKtion of the silver took 
place in Elizabeth's reign, she fixed 
the rate of gold to silver in coins of 
the old standard, at 10 56-59 to 1, 
and in those of the new or crown 
gold, at 10 61-68 to 1. Since that 
period, the changes in the gold coin 
have only been calculated to keep 
pace with the gradual alterations in 
the relative real values of the two 
predous metals. It is remarkable 
that no such alteration seems to 
have caUed for a re-adjustment of 
the coinage till the beginning of 
James I's reign, though America had 
been discovered above a century, and 
even the richest of the silver mines, 
those of Potosi, upwards of fifty 
years ; na^ Elizabeth, about the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth centuiy, 
valued the gold at a lower rate, in 
proportion to the silver, than Ed* 
ward in had done : yet the average 
ulver price of wheat, during the 
last half of the sixteenth century, 
was nearly five times its silver price 
during the first hal£ We should 
expect to find the whole gold coin 
exported, therefore, during this pe- 
riod, in consequence of the mint pri« 
ces of the two metals being so much 
nearer each other than their mar- 
ket prices. But though no great ex- 
portation of gold seems to have foU 
lowed, soon after James's accession it 
was found necessary to raise the 
mint price of gold ; and, by three 
several operations, that prince 
brought the proportion between gold 
and silver to 13 20-59 to 1, in coins 
of the old standard, and 13 ll-Stf 
to 1, in those of the new. After the 
restoration it was raised still fur- 
ther ; and the whole rise, during 
sixty years from the union of the 
crowns, was 32 5-6 fier cent. 

But notwithstanding the great de- 
preciation of silver, from the middle 
of the sixteenth to the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the silver price 
of gold seems to have increased with 
unaccountable slowness. The first 
reducUon in the weight of the gold 
coin which James I made, was suf- 
ficient to create an unprecedented 
abundance of that currency for se- 



veral years ; yet it amounted t6 no 
more than 10 fier cent, of rise in the 
mint price of that metal This was 
indeed after some years insufficient ^ 
and he afterwards augmented the 
mint price 10 fier cent, forther, by 
raising the nominal value. Thb 
measure occasioned a rise that was 
much too great ; the silver coin be- 
gan to disappear, and continued di- 
minishing rapidly for many years, 
to the great discomfiture of the go- 
vernment, as we find by various 
proclamations against the mamifiic- 
ture of plate and the exportation of 
bullioD, in respect of the-exce—e qf 
fomd^e commodities^ which it a 
thing tn ifelfe intolerabie. Yet the 
price of silver was all that time coo- 
tinumg to &11, and did not, in finct, 
reach its lowest pomt beforel640 mr 
165a It was not till this last period, 
that the depreciation of silver was 
able to counteract the efiects of the 
too great rise in the mint price of 
gold, effected by the two operatioQS 
oi Jame9, and l^ another redoctioa 
which he very injudicioosly noade 
when silver was most quickly ^sap* 
pearing. After this, the market 
silver price of gold continued to rise, 
so that Charles II once more redu- 
ced the wei(j^t of the gold coin ; the 
guinea was issued at 20 shillings va- 
lue, but it became current at a high* 
er rate, and was allowed to vary 
with the relative market prices of 
the two metals. The silver coin, 
during the rest of the century, suf- 
fered extremely from clipping ; and 
at last this evil rose to^uch a height, 
that the guinea passed for 30 kil- 
lings ; all commodities became de&r 
in proportion ; and silver bullion 
was exported to buy gold. 

The recdnage was now under- 
taken at a great expence ; and dur« 
ing the bterval, the people became 
more accustomed to gold than to 
silver coins, which were besides db- 
liked in general on account of their 
late degradation. Guineas were at 
the same time prohibited from pas- 
sing for more than 22 shillings ; they 
soon fell to 21s. 6d. ; but this was 
still higher than the market price of 
gold buUion, and the nc.^v silver 
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coins were accordingly exported : 
80 that in 1717, when government 
referred the matter, to sir Isaac 
Newton, he was of opinion that, in 
a short time, payments in silver 
would not be made without a pre- 
mium. In pursuance of this great 
roan's advice, the nominal value of 
the guinea was reduced to 218., and 
it was fixed at this rate as legal 
tender. Still it was somewhat too 
high ; he had been perfectly aware 
that the diminution might be too 
small, and had only recommended it 
as the first step, and for the sake of 
experiment But since that time no 
further change has taken place ; the 
mint silver price of gold has been 
always kept higher than its market 
silver price, by about 1 19-31 fier 
cent,; the good diver ami has of con- 
sequence been all melted down or 
exported ; what remains of it is ex- 
cessivel)^ imperfect ; scarce any sil- 
ver bullion has been brought to the 
mint; and gold has become Um 
chief currency. 

It is obvious here to remark the 
constant inefficacy of all the mea- 
sures taken by the government, in 
order to create any sudden or vio- 
lent change in the state of the circu- 
lating m^um, and the care with 
which it was always found necessa- 
ry to consult the public prejudices. 
When Henry III first issued gold 
cdns, the people refused to give 
them currency. A precept was di- 
rected to the mayor and sheriflb of 
London, to enforce their circulation. 
Soon after, the citizens made repre- 
sentations against the money, and a 
proclamation appeared, declaring 
that nobody was obliged to take the 
pieces, and that the holders should 
Tecei ve the fiill value from the treasu- 
ry, deducting the charges of coinage. 

The first gold coins, of Edward 
m were thought to be overvalued) 
and therefore refused. A procla- 
mation was issued, ordering them to 
be taken only with the consent of 
the teceiver ; and another was soon 
after published to call them in. A 
new cobage took place, in which 
the gold was undervalued ; but still 
the people, unaccustomed to gdd 



coins, refilled them ; and they were 
ordered only to pass in large pay- 
ments. The prejudice, however, 
wore away ; and they were then or- 
dered to be taken in all payments. 

The effects of the debasement of 
the silver coin by clipping, during 
the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, evinced the same thing. It 
seems that coins of that sort came 
then into bad repute ; and this pre-, 
judice, assisted by the scardty of 
silver during the recoinage, as well 
as by the increasing wealth of the 
country, ultimatelv changed the cir* 
culating medium from silver to gold. 
For the government, after the re- 
coinage, only fixed the maximum of 
328. as the price of the guinea, ori- 
ginally estimated at 20s, and it fell 
to 218. 6d., which was still so much 
higher than the market silver price 
of gold, that the new and good sil- 
ver soon disap|)eared ; and thu9 the 
groundless prejudice against diver 
coins kept up the mint price of 
gold, witnoot any law to alter the 
natural level. 

The violent changes which took 
place in the monc^tary system, be- 
tween the 34th Henry VUI and the 
6th Edward YI, consisted in altera- 
tions of the standard. By three se- 
veral debasements, Henry VIII re- 
duced the standard of ulver from 
11 oz. 2 dwt and 18 grs. alloy, to 4 oz. 
and 8 oa. ailoy ; and Edward VI 
brought it down to 3 oi. and 9 os. 
alloy; so that the pound of old 
standard nlver was now coined 
into 13L 66. 4 3-4d. Nor was any 
regard paid in these dianges to 
the fektive values of gold and silver. 
The proportion m 36th Henry Vm 
was 6 9-11 to 1 ; in 3d Edward VI it 
was 5 5-33 to 1 ; and in 5th Edward 
VI it waa only 2 1-3 to 1 : so that 
enormous pronts, sometimes above 
350 per cent, were made by melting 
and exporting the gold coin ; and ac- 
cordingly it all speedily disappeared. 

All commerce was nearly at a 
stand. The £EU*mer8 were unwilling 
to bring provisions to market ; and 
when they oflfered them to sale, they 
did not know what price to set upoa 
tliem. Merchant* and tx:adesroeu 
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also greatly increased the price of 
every article which they had to sell. 
The government tried every me- 
thod to keep up the value of the de- 
based coins then in circulation ; and 
proclamations were issued for that 
purpose^ which were not obeyed. 
To enforce obedience, parliament 
passed a law, for inflicting penalties 
on those who should exdiange any 
coined gold or coined silver at a 
greater value than the same was, or 
should be, declared by his nuijesty's 
proclamation to be current for, with- 
in his dominions. Other proclama- 
tions were issued, for obliging per- 
sons, under severe penalties, to 
bring their com and provisions to 
market, and for setting prices on all 
the necessary articles of consump- 
tion. The parliament passed laws 
for regulating the manner of buying 
and selling all sorts of beasts and 
cattle, as well as butter and cheese ; 
and for limiting the prices at which 
all sorts of win& should be sold. 
There was an act also subjecting 
fuel to an assize, which, in oi*der to 
exclude from -this trade such as 
were disposed to monopolize, for- 
bade any person to buy fuel, except 
such as bum it, or retail the same. 
The law against regraters, forestall- 
ers, and engrossers, which has some 
time since been repealed, was passed 
on that occasion, and owed its ori- 
gin to the obstructions to which 
every species of internal traffic was 
at that time exposed. The farmers 
were disposed to export to foreign 
countries many of the necessaries of 
life, rather than bring them to the 
country markets to be sold for the 
base coin ; and on this account the 
exportation of these articles was 
prohibited. 

For these complicated evils, a re- 
form of the com was the only reme- 
dy; and it was undertaken at the 
end of Edward's reign, on very ju- 
dicious principles, and to the fullest 
extent He left this salutary change 
nearly completed; and Elizabeth, 
by putting the last hand to so great 
a work, obtained, as often happens 
in such cases, the glory of the whole 
eoterprize. I^ however, she finish- 



ed the reform of her brother, she 
depaited from some of its wisest 
principles ; and, after restoring the 
standard of fineness, she reduced 
the weight of the currency by se- 
veral operations, and was only de* 
terred from still greater changes, 
by the coondls of Burleigh. The 
issue of base coin in Ireland, during 
Tyrone*s rebellion, is scarcely to be 
paralleled in the history of public 
frauds, and leaves us in doubt whe- 
ther most to admire its violence, its 
impolicy, or its signal failure. If 
we except the extravagant imitatina 
by James II, it stands unmatched in 
the annals of the coinage*. 

Not content with levying a sum 
sufficient to defray the expences of 
the coinage, or, as it was anciently 
termed, a bramage^ all governments 
have wished to increase this in* 
come, and, under the name of seig- 
norage, to render it an ordinary 
branch of revenue. From raising a 
small regulated sum in this way, 
they have proceeded to extort large 
and sudden supplies, by fraudulently 
adulterating the coin, or openly and 
compulsorily raising its nominal va- 
lue. But the folse theories which 
frequently assisted its operations, 
give rise to much controversy in the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Locke's 
two masterly treatises on money, 
were called forth by the prevalence 
of such gross errors among states- 
men of a higher order. So late as 
1740, the same doctrines were 
broached, and gave rise to the se- 
cond part of Mr. Harris's able work 
upon coins. That part is wholly 
occupied with an examination of the 
evils resulting from alterations in 
the established standard of money. 
But, notwithstanding the long pre- 

• The inefficacy of the plan was re- 
markable. The Irish were ready for 
every species of submission after the 
defeat of the insurrection ; but the base 
coin was universally rejected, and would 
hot pass, even at its real value. James 
II, after the revolution in Eng-land» 
forced a copper and pewter coinage on 
the Irisb, at the rate of above 660 1' 
its intrinsic value. 
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\Tilcncc of such opinions, and the va- 
rtous unjustifiable measures they 
have dictated, no nation has erred 
so little in these matters as the Eng- 
lish. The present pound sterling is 
somewhat more than one third its 
original value; the florin, the mo- 
ney of account*in most parts of Ger- 
many, has suffered less than that of 
any other foreign state ; yet it is now 
six times less than it originally was. 
Scotland, before the union, had de- 
based its pound to a thirty-sixth 
part ; the French livre has been re- 
duced to a seventy -fourth of its ori- 
ginal value ; the Spanish maravedi 
to less than the thousandth ; and 
the Portuguese re has suffered still 
more. The superiority of England, 
in this'^espect, can only be ascribed 
to her early commercial prosperity, 
and her^ancient liberty. 

To be continued. 



For the Literary ATagazine. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, LITE- 
RARY AND PUILOSOPUICAL. 

THE following is the latest news 
of this kind fntm London : 

The British Gallery in Pall Mall, 
London, was open to the inspection 
of the public on the 17th of Februa- 
ry. The regulations appear to be 
judicious ; the conduct of the sub- 
scribers has been liberal and impar- 
tial, and the artists in general seem 
to have exerted whatever power 
they possessed to render their pro- 
ductions worthy of the public atten* 
tioD. So far, it is well calculated to 
answer the purposes for which it is 
instituted — the promotion of the fine 
arts in Great Britain. 

That the arts want protection and 
encouragement in England is a 
serious truth ; but associations of 
artists, for the purpose of forwarding 
a joint interest, have usually termi- 
nated in disgraceful dissentions. 
Whatever may have been the cause, 
even the Royal Academy has not 
quite fulfilled the very sanguine 



hopes that were formed of it at its 
commencement, when sir Joshua 
Reynolds, in his first lecture, on the 
2d of January, 1769, detailed the ad- 
mirable effects which might be ex- 
pected from an academy, in which 
the polite arts might be regularly 
cultivated, being at last opened by 
royal munificence. The principal 
advantage of an academy, says he^ 
is that, besides furnishing able men 
to direct the student, it will be a re- 
pository for the great examples of 
the art. These are the materials 
on which Genius is to work, and 
without which the strongest intel- 
lect may be fruitlessly or devious- 
ly employed. 

This remark was made in the 
year 1769, by a man who, besides 
his professional merit, composed the 
best rules for directing the studies 
and regulating the taste of young ar- 
tists, in a language that classed him 
among the most elegant of English 
writers. His fifteenth, and last, 
discourse he read on the 10th of De- 
cember, 1790, and died about twelve 
or fourteen months afterwards. 

Had his expectations been realize 
ed, it might be supposed that many 
men, able to direct the student^ 
would have become candidates for 
the vacant chair. Mr. West suc- 
ceeded without opposition ; and how- 
ever distinguished his talents as a 
painter, his warmest admirers did 
not expect him to compose such lec- 
tures as sir Joshua Reynolds. He 
filled the station very respectably, till 
1806, when, for causes that he hints 
at in his letter, and which are not 
much in favour of the temper, can- 
dour, or unanimity, of the royal aca- 
demicians, he resigned. 

Here was another opportunity for 
some great painter that the advan- 
tages ojf a royal academy must in the 
course of near forty years have ma- 
tured, to have offered himself as a 
candidate. No such appeared, and 
N^r. Wyatt, an architect^ was made 
president If, therefore, we may es- 
timate the progressive advancement 
of the art of painting" in the Royal 
Academy by the abilities of their 
president, the ladder teems to be a 
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downward one, whose steps were 
sir Joshua Reynolds, the first ; Mr. 
West, the second ; and Mr. Wyatt, 
the third. 

In the British Gallery are exhi- 
bited 257 articles ; some of which 
have previously been seen at the 
Royal Academy. There are many 
new pictures of very great merit ; 
and it is, on the whole, a most re- 
spectable collection, and highly ho- 
nourable to the artists who tiave fur- 
nished it. 

By Mr. West, late president of 
the Royal Academy, there are 15, 
and some of them in his best man- 
ner. Sir William Becchey, S ; Tho- 
mas Daniell, 3 ; H. Fuseli, 3 ; R. 
Freebaim, 7 ; G. Garrerd, 2 ; T. 
Lawrence, 2 ; J. Opie, 6 ; W. Ow- 
en, 3 ; R. Smirk, 24, from the Ara- 
bian Nights ; T. Stothard, 1 ; J. 
Northcote, 3 ; A. Callcot, 1 ; J. Tur- 
ner, 2 ; I. Copley, 4 ; R. Westall, 
10 ; James Ward, 4 ; Paul Sandby, 
4 ; by the late J. Hamilton MorU- 
mer, though last mentioned, yet in 
many respects first in professional 
abilities, there are 4. 

Through all the scenes his rapid stroke 

bestowM, 
Rosa's wild grace,, and daring spirit 

glow'd ; 
In him— ah ! lost, ere half his powers 

were shown, 
Britain pertaps an Angelo had known. 

The landscape of one of these pic- 
tures. The Death of Orftheua^ was 
painted by Mr. Thomas Jones, who 
was a pupil of Mr. Wilson's, and 
for some years studied in Italy. The 
figures, by Mortimer, admirably as- 
similate with the landscape, and are 
drawn with great correctness and 
spirit. 

The Meeting ff Vwti^em and 
Rowena was part of a series of pic- 
tures which he intended to have 
painted from the English history, if 
death had not deprived the world of 
his abilities. It is elegantly conceiv- 
ed, and most exquisitely finished. 

• The Battle of Jgincourt was in» 
tended for the same series, and has 
been engraved. The general objec- 
tion to pictures of battles has bees 



that they are all alike. To this cen- 
sure the Battle of Agincourt is not 
liable. The figures, particularly^ 
that of David Gam, are character- 
istic ; the monarch is indeed the 
English Alexander. 

In Sir jfrtegallj the Knight qf 
Ju9ticey and Tahuy his Yron Man^ 
from Spenser, this admirable ar- 
tist displayed great and peculiar 
powers. The whole is conceived 
with propriety, and painted with 
great force and brilliancy. The ex- 
tremities are not only correct, bat 
characteristic The figure of sir 
Artegall was originally a striking 
resemblance of himself ; as this was 
not intentional, to take away this 
idea of an individual portrait, he 
made same alterations in the face. 
This one picture would completely 
refute an invidious character of the 
artist recently introduced in the sup- 
plement to the last edition of Pil- 
kington's Dictionary of Painters. 

Thirteen were sold the first week 
the exhibition opened. The rooms 
are elegantly fitted up^Jbut the walls 
are covered with a paper of the 
brightest and most vivid scarleti 
which fatigues and distresses the eye. 
It has also a bad efiect on many oC 
the pictures, as it overpowers the 
brightest reds, and will, we are ap- 
prehensive, have this bad conse- 
quence : if the artists raise the tone 
of their colouring to bear up against 
the glare of the walls, they can onty 
look well in that place. In any so- 
ber coloured room they will appear 
to be overcharged and extravagant 

The Boydells have published the 
supplementarjr number to their 
splendid edition of Shakespeare ; 
and it contains /tvo adndraole JuU 
kngth fiortraita qf their majeatiea^ 
from the pkturea fminted by air 
IVm, Beechey^ and in hia majeaty^a 
coMection, The king is engraved 
by Thomas Ryder, and Thomas 
Ryder, jun., and the queen by Ben- 
jamin Smith. 

Of the prints to this magnificent 
and national work) fame has often 
spoken ; suffice it to say, that these 
are worthy of the preceding num- 
bers. One from Westall is ft very 
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pl^dng mngle figure of Imo^n, iq 
boy's clothes, as she is entering the 
cave ; the very interesting moment 
is thus beautiRilly described by the 
poet of nature. Imogen. ^< No an- 
swer ; then I'll enter. Best draw my 
aword, and if my enemy but fear the 
sword like me, hell scarcely look 
on't." Elnters the cave. 

Gilray, who has been denomi- 
nated the Hogarth of his day, con- 
tinues to seize upon the passing oc- 
currences, and contrives to place 
them in a very ludicrous point of 
view. He has recently engraved 
what he entitles TUdy Dolly the 
great French gingeroread-^aker^ 
drawing out afresh batch of kinge. 

The notified Tiddy Doll was deli- 
neated in the set of London cries, in- 
troduced into one of Hogarth's prints, 
and by persons still living is some- 
times optioned as having delighted 
th^ih in their boyish days by his 
tremendous feather, and bawling 
boast that his most delectable cakes 
*' melted in the mouth like butter, 
and ran down the throat like a 
wheel-barrow," seemed to have at- 
tained as much celebrity as his situ- 
ation and abilities entitled him ta 
Little was it to be expected that he 
should, in the year 1806, become 
the prototype of the still more noti- 
fied JVafloleon Bonafiarte ! Such 
however is the case, and that blaz- 
ing meteor of his hour, is here most 
happily introduced drawing a fresh 
biEltch of his double*gilt mock-mo- 
narchs out of his family oven. 

Mr. Carr, who has already fa- 
voured the world with his Stranger 
in France, and his Travels round 
the Baltic, has lately made the tour 
of Ireland, and is now preparing an 
account of that almost unknown 
country, which he intends to pub- 
lish under the title of TTie Stranger 
in Ireland. It will be embellished 
with a variety of engravings by 
Medland, from drawings by Mr. 
Carr. 

Miss Owenson, a native and resi- 
dent of the north of Ireland, and 
authoress of the novel of the Novice 
of St. Dominic, is engaged on ano- 
ther work relative to the domestic 



state of the yeomanry and peasantry^ 
of Ireland, a subject which she in* 
tends to illustrate in a pastoral tale, 
to be called 77ie Wild Irish GirL 

Mr. Hayley, with that active phi- 
lanthropy which marks every ac- 
tion of his life, has addressed the 
following circular letter to the per- 
sons who have honoured the inten- 
tion of raising a public monument to 
Cowper by entering their names oa 
the list of subscribers : 

^' Gratitude and integrity seeni 
to require from me, at this time, 
an address to the favourers of a 
plan, which I proposed to the public^ 
as a tribute due to a departed object 
of national esteem and afiecrion. 
To publish a Milton in three quarto 
volumes (including all the manu- 
scripts of Cowper relating to Mil- 
ton,) at the price of six guineas, 
was a proposal, that, with extensive 
encouragement, might have gratified 
the wishes of Cowper's ardent ad- 
mirers, and, in rendering a signal 
and just honour to him, might also 
have honoured the taste of an en- 
lightened and a liberal nation. 

" Though the signature of seve- 
ral most respectable names seemed 
to afibrd an honourable sanction to 
my first idea of a public monument 
for my literary friend, yet I am now 
dbpo»ed to relinquish that idea; 
and I zealously soUcit, not only those 
who have befriended it, but the pub- 
lic at large, to co-operate with me 
in a new, and different, mark of re- 
gard to the memory of the poet, on 
a plan, which I hasten to explain, 
and to recommend to their favour. 

^< Since the publication of my 
first proposal, a favourite godson 
and namesake of Cowper has had 
the misfortune to become an orphaa 
at an early age.' It has occurred 
to me, that I may improve the tri- 
bute of general respect to the me- 
mory of the poet, by converting his 
manuscripts, relating to Milton, not 
into marble, but into a little fund, to 
assist the education and future es- 
tablishment of this interesting or- 
phan. I am confident that no tri- 
bute of respect to Cowper's memory 
could be more truly acceptable to 
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his pare and beneficent mind than 
what I now propose ; and I feel a 
pleasure in believing, that I may 
gratify many of his admirers by af- 
&rding them an opportunity of pur- 
chasing the postliumous poetry of my 
friend, and of indulging, at the same 
time^ their feelings oif tenderness and 
benevolence towards an orphan par- 
ticularly endeared to the departed 
poet 

" It is tlierefore my present in- 
tention to print, not a Milton in three 
volumes, but the Latin and Italian 
poems of Milton translated by Cow- 
per (with all that remains of his 

Erojected Dissertations on Paradise 
lost) in one handsome quarto, at 
the price of two guineas. 

" I cherish a sanguine hope, that 
the liberality of the public, and a 
general wish to testify afiectionate 
respect to Cowper's memory, in a 
manner, that will appear, 1 trust, 
peculiarly suited to the tenderness 
and the beneficence of his character, 
may render such a subscription as I 
have now proposed, in some de- 
gree adequate to the desirable ob- 
ject in view. 

" To those, who have honoured 
me with their names for higher 
sums en my former plan, it is my 
duty to say, that the persons who 
have paid their money to the re- 
spective booksellers mentioned in 
the first proposal, are at liberty to 
resume the whole, or what portion 
of it they think proper. 

*' If, on the contrary, they ge- 
nerously devote the whole sum 
^subscribed towards a monument 
ror Cowper) to the orphan god-child 
of the poet, I think it right to as- 
sure them, that, whatever may be 
raised by the present application 
to their liberality, will be vested in 
two trustees, Samuel Smitli, and 
John Sargent, Esqrs., members of 
parliament, for the benefit of the or- 
phan, whom I have mentioned. 
Fed. 4, 1806. w. hayley. 

Ftlpham^ near Chichester. 

An important work of Travels in 
India, through the countries ot My- 
ioiT, Cannara, and Malabar is an- 



nounced by Dr. Buchanan, of the 
Bengal medical establishment It is 
to appear under the patronage of 
the court of directors, and will totm 
three quartos. 

Walter Scott, author of the poem 
of the Lay of the Last Minstrel, is 
preparing an edition of the long ne* 
glected works of John Dryden. 

A variety of lives of lord Nelson 
have been announced, from the price 
of sixpence to one hundred guineas. 
The three most considerate are, 
that by Messrs. Arthur and Clarke, 
and that under the patronage of the 
new earl, and another firom the 
house of Mr. Bowyer, of Pall Mall. 

Mr. R. Wright, of Wisbeach, au- 
thor of several theological tracts, 
is about to publish an apology for 
Dr. Michael Servetus; including an 
account of his life, persecution, writ- 
ings, and opinions^ with a View of 
promoting the true spirit of Christi- 
anity. 

Mr. Vanmildert is printing bis 
sermons at Boyle's lecture, which 
will appear in a few weeks. 

Dr. Henderson is preparing for 
the press a translation, with notes, 
of M. Cabanis's works, entitled, 
" Coup d'oeil sur les Revolutions et 
sur la Refbrme de la Medecine.'* 

Mr. Mounsey, of Baliol college, 
Oxford, is editing The Proverbs of 
Ali, with a Latin translation, and 
notes by Cornelius Van Waeener. 
This work is printing at the Claren- 
don press, in one volume, quarto. 

Mr. J. H. Prince, an entei*prizing 
London bookseller, announces an 
account of his life, pedestrian ex- 
cursions, and singular opinions. 

Florian-Jolly has examined, with 
considerable attention, what are 
called fairy-rings in meadows and 
other grass lands, and he thinks 
they may be accounted for from the 
' dung of horses, fed on hay of a pe- 
culiar quality. 

Mr. George Smart, who lately 
received from the Society of Arts, 
kc. the gold medal for his invention 
of an apparatus for sweeping chim- 
neys without the aid ot boys, has 
lately given to the public a descrip- 
tiou of an improved lathe, by means 
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bf which tent-poles, an4 things of ^ 
liimiUr kiqd, «fter they are laWn 
into an octagonal ligure, are with 
great dispatch turned into smooth 
and straight cylindisr^ He sayst 
that by this machine a pole of yel- 
low deal, iivq fo^t and a half long, 
and two inches in diameter, can be 
turned from an octagonal pri^m to 
ft perfiict cylinder in half a minute, 
and an ash-pole, of the same siye, 
in on^ minutis.. Two mep to turn 
the wheel, and one to work the topis, 
will turn six hundred deal^poles in 
Iwelve hours. 

A summary of Mr. Brande's ex- 
perimenta on guaiacum was read tp 
the Rc^al Society of {^ondon, at one 
of its meetings in January ; from 
iM^hich it appears, that in 100 grain) 
of that aubstance there w^re :}3| of 
water and oil ; of empyreumatic oil, 
about 30 ; carbon, 30 ; lime^ 9 1 car- 
bonated hydrogen gaa, about 8. On 
the same, and on a subsequent even- 
ing, was read a letter from F. A- 
Kmght, Esq. to the presidenty on the 
descent of the roots, and the: elon- 
gation of the germs of plants. In 
this the author haa endeavoured to 
determine whether the descent of 
the roots of plants wa^ the c&ct of 
^n inherent principle, or the conse-^ 
quenoe of mechanical gravitation ; 
aud he determines that gravitation 
is the sole cause of the descent of 
roots, and ascent of germa ; and 
that both diverge in all directions, 
when under the influence pf equal 
pressure. 

Mr. Hatchett has laid before the 
Royal Sodety a third communica- 
tion on artificial tanning. He finda 
that all gums, resins, and balsams 
yield this substance on being treat- 
^ with nitric acid They all yield 
at one operation a certain quantity 
pf this matter ; but if the process 
be continued too long, the product 
is destroyed. 

A q>ear-head, found at Gringley 
Carra Common, Notingham, has 
been exhibited before the Society of 
Antiquariea. It is said to be of 
jtoman origin, and to have been 
made of Corinthian brass. Mr. 
LysonSy on the same evening^ fttr« 
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nished some facts respecting the 
origin and history of sugar. Fronii 
theae it appeara that the ancienta 
had nothing but honey ; and that, 
till about the year 620 of the pre- 
sent stfra, sugar-cane was wholly 
Unknown. The discovery is ascrib- 
ed to a Venetian, who Called it ho- 
ney-cane. It is Qhly about two hun^ 
dred years since refined sugar was 
introduced into Europe from China, 
by the Portuguese and English. Dr. 
Garthshore has exhibited before 
this learned body a letter from Marf 
de Medicis, queen of France, to her 
daughter Henrietta Maria, queen o^ 
Charles I. According to the custom 
of those times, it was sealed with 
two sealSf united by a narrow tape 
ot* ribbon. 

Mr. Nicholson has invented a si9'^ 
cret lock of more than six thousand 
combinations. It possesses the fol* 
lowing requisites s 1. That certain 
paru of the lock are variable in po** 
sition through a great number oC 
combinations, only one of whidi 
will allow the lock to be opened or 
shut, 2. Thia last combination ia 
variable at the pleasure of the poa* 
sessor. 3. It is not possible, after 
the lock is closed, and the combina- 
tion disturbed, for any one, not even 
the maker himself, to discover by 
any examination what may be the 
proper situation of the parts re- 
quired to open it 4. Trials of this 
nature will not injure the work. 5. 
It requires no key ; and, 6. It is aa 
easily opened in the dark as in the 
light This lock consists of four 
wheels, and by adding a fifths the 
combinations would be increased to 
nearly sixty thousand. 

Mr. Harrup has made some ex* 
periments which seem to prove 
that tlie smut in wheat exists m the 
seeds, and is greatly remedied by 
being steeped in lime previously ta 
its being sowed. 

From experimenta uAa^e by Van- 
quelin on guip Arabic and gum 
Adracanth, it ahouid seem that they 
contain h A calcareous salt, most 
frequently, acetate of lime; 2. 
Sometimes a nnalate of lime ; 3* 
J*h98phat« of lime i and, 4. Iron, 
10 
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-which is probably united also with 
phosphoric acid. 

The Galvanic Society at Paris 
have attempted, but without success, 
to follow M. Pacchiani in the de- 
composition of the muriatic acid. 
After a series of accurate experi- 
ments, they declared it as their 
opinion, that the professor was de- 
ceived as to the nature of the acid 
which it was announced tnat l\e ob- 
tained, and that it was probably 
produced by sonie animal or vege- 
table substance Employed in the 
apparatus : they add also that they 
do not think it possible to effect any 
thing by the action of the Galvanic 
pile, but a decomposition of the 
water used in the experiment 

Curaudeau has given two methods 
for purifying oil : the first is, " To 
one hundred parts of rape-oil one 
part of sulphuric acid is to be add- 
ed, diluted with six times its weight 
of water ; the mixture should be 
btrongly agitated, and as soon as 
this is completely finished, it is left 
till the oil becomes clear, and when 
it is perfectly clear the purification 
is effected." The action of the sul- 
phuric acid in this process consists 
in depriving the oil of all its humi- 
dity, though it is itself mixed with 
water, and in separating from it a 
substance, the presence of which di- 
minishes the energy of the combus- 
tion of the oil, covers the wick with 
charcoal, and produces much 
smoke ; on the abstraction of these 
principles, which are foreign to the 
oil, depends its quality of giving a 
good light The second method is, 
'• To one hundred parts of rape-seed 
oil ten parts of water are to be put* 
to which has been added one part 
of wheaten flour ; the mixture is to 
be well agitated, alid then to be 
heated until all the water has been 
evaporated, or till the oil has ceased 
to have any union with the substan- 
ces which it held in suspension.** 
M. Curaudeau was led to this ex*- 
periment from what is observable 
in the sauce called melted butter^ 
which, when too much boiled, is se* 
parated into the thick part that oc- 
'upies the bottom of the ye»el> 



while the other part is dear and 
floats above. The lower substance 
is the caseous part of the butter 
united with the flour that has been 
added, and which the action of the 
fire has separated from the oil The 
upper substance is the butter de- 
prived of all foreign! matter, and is, in 
fact, purified butter. 

The following results hate been 
given firom experiments made on 
the torpedo by Humboldt and Gay 
Lussac : 1. Though the strength of 
the torpedo b far inferior to that of 
the gymnotus, it is equally capable 
of causing painful sensations. 2. 
The gymnotus gives the most vio- 
lent shocks, without any exterior 
movement of the eyes, the head, or 
the fins ; but the tofpedo suffered a 
convulsive movement of the pecto- 
ral fins each time it gave a shock. 
3. The powers of these fish cannot 
be excited at pleasure ; they must 
be irritated before they will give a 
shock; of course the action depends 
on the will of the animal. 4. The 
shock is felt as well on touching 
with one finger a single surface c^ 
the electric organs, as on applying 
the two hands to the two surfiu^es 
at once. 5. When an insulated 
person touches the torpedo with a 
single finger, the contact most be 
immediate, as no shock will be felt 
if a conducting body, of metal for 
example, be interposed between the 
finger and the organ of the fish ; but 
if both hands are used, one touching 
the fish, and the other the metal, a 
severe shock will be felt 6. The 
most sensible electrometer manifests 
no electrical tension in the organs 
of the torpedo, in whatever way it 
b applied. The least injury on the 
brain of the torpedo destroys its 
electric powers. 

The Norwegian Society of Scien- 
ces at Copenhagen, as the universal 
legatee of the late counsellor Ham- 
mer, inherits a valuable collection 
of books, manuscripts, sut^ects in 
natural history, and a sum of about 
20,000 crowns. One-third of the 
interest of this capital is to be em- 
ployed in augmenting the collection, 
and the other two*thirds are to be 
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txpended in the encouragement of 
natural histoiy in Norway. 
. The inhabitants of Alsti have 
raised a subscription for defraying 
the expence of a monument to the 
inemoiy of Alfieri, sumamed the 
Italian Sophocles. Its execution 
is committed to ComoUi, the sculp- 
tor, professor at the university of 
Turin, who is daily giving fresh 
proofe of his talents in an art which 
he cultivates with equal prder and 
success. 

. The learned abbe Marini is en- 
gaged in the pablication of a work 
on all the oianuscripts written on 
papyrus. Of these there are a 
great number at Rome and Bologna, 
and he introduces all that are known 
to exist Most of them have never 
been published, and, though the ar- 
ticles themselves are principally 
contracts, public documents, Sca^ 
and of the latter ages, this collec- 
tion will nevertheless prove inte- 
resting to the study of antiquities, of 
history, of the knowledge of man- 
ners in general, of language, and of 
diplomacy in particular. 

An institution for the deaf and 
dumb,, which has been established 
withM these few years, and deserves 
the particular attention of enlight- 
ened men, exists at Kiel, in Holstein. 
It is under the direction of M. 
Pfingsten, a man of the most simple 
character, who was originally a 
drummer to a regiment. All his 
attainnients are consequently owing 
to his own exertions, |ie invent^, 
without any aid, his system of in- 
struction for the deaf and dumb^ 
whi^h differs essentially from thos^ 
of M. de TEpee and M. Sicard, of 
which he had never heard. The 
prince royal of Denmark, during 
his late visit at Kiel, paid a visit, 
with a numerous retinue, to the in- 
stitution of M. Pfingsten. The Ger- 
man journals state that his pu^iils 
understand from the mere motion 
^f the lips all that is said to them, 
and reply in writing or verbally. 
They add, that M. Pfingsten has 
likewise invented a telegraph, at 
ivhich they may be employed with 
^vantage to the state. 



The collection of antiques bci 
longing to the king of Prussia, is 
much more numerous and impor-. 
tant than is generally imagined. 
The number of statues is at least 
one hundred and fifty. It contain^ 
more than three hundred busts, bas- 
reliefs, &c and more than fifty small 
figui*es in bronze, which deserve 
particular notice. Among these 
monuments, many possess the high- 
est merit, and would adoni the 
largest and most celebrated collec- 
tions. As they are at present ar- 
ranged, they are not seen to advan- 
tage, nor does the collection appear 
numerous. If they were placed in 
one capacious gallery, they would 
ensure the admiration even of those 
who have seen the grand museums 
of the southern regions of Europe. 
The lively interest which the king 
of Prussia takes in all establish- 
ments eminently useful to the sci- 
ences and the arts, encourages a 
hope that he will still enrich the ca- 
pital of his dominions with an ex- 
tensive ^neral museum, capable of 
comprising the numerous treasure^ 
of art belonging to his house. Bert 
lin, which already possesses so many 
means of instruction, so many insti- 
tutions which contribute to the im- 
provement of the arts and sciences, 
would be an infinite gainer by the 
foundation of such a museum. 

The annual exhibition of works 
of art, at Zurich, tpok place last 
year in the month of May. The 
bust of Lavater, e:ipecnt^ in white 
marble by M. Danneger of Stutgard, 
was admired by all the connoisseurs, ' 
and was considered by them as the 
m^ter-piece of the whole exhibi- 
tion. Thb bust, somewhat larger 
than life, represents Lavater in hia 
ordinary dress and with a modem 
mantle, intended for the monument 
which the countrymen of Lavater 
are about to erect to his memory. 

Dr. Struve, a skilful physician of 
Gorlitz, has invented a machine, the 
object of which is to apply ^Iva- 
nism to the purpose of distingmshing 
real from apparent death. 

Mr. William Haas, of Basil, a 
skilful engraver of charaaers, pro-^ 
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poses t6 publish an edition of the 
Old Testament in the UebfeW lan- 
guage, with characters which he has 
TecentW engraved. From a ^pecl- 
itien of this edition, it appears that 
he has completely succeeded in giv- 
ing a distinct form to such letters as 
have some resemblance, and in giv- 
ing to the general appearance a ty- 
pographic harmony pleasing to the 
^ye. For the text he will follow 
the justly-esteemed edition of Van- 
der Hoogt, published at Amsterdam, 
hi 1705. Mf. Haas has already 
printed in Hebrew, for the use of thd 
Jewish worship, diflerent works, the 
execution of which has procured 
him the commendations of those 
inost conversant with the brientaf 
languages. 

The celebrated Df. Gall was for- 
Wdden, at Dresden, to receive any 
females among the subecribers to 
his lectut*es. He still continues hii 
peregrinations with a vVew t6 estab- 
lish his new doctriues. From Dres- 
den he proceeded to Toi'gau, where 
be visited, with his usual succe^s^ Uie 
hospital and the house of correc- 
^on. From Torgau he repaired to 



Halle, and thence to lena, where h» 
had among his auditors the duches* 
Anna Amelia, of Saxe Weimar, 
who was accompanied by the vene« 
rable Wielaod. 

M. Klaproth, a short time before 
his death, discovered that the wAa* 
tion of the metallic oxydes in alJta^ 
Hes are as easily precipiutid ill 
their metallic state, t^ the ether me« 
tals soluble in the same alkalies, as 
the acid solutions of th^se metals 
are by phosphorus. He has made a 
vei^ ingenious applicatitm of this 

Jirocess to the analysis of tin ores^ 
n the operation, tungstein is sepa^ 
i-ated fto^ tungstate of ammoniai 
by the addition of zinc, in the form 
of black flakes. 

The institution for the deaf and 
dumb at Leipsick, is gradually be« 
coming a most useful establishment, 
|t contains upwards of twenty put 
pils, ^ho have all teamed to speak 
distinctly, and the most forward of 
whom comprehend what Is said tn 
them by the motfou of the lips. 
They are instructed in religious 



knowledge, reading, 
ctnmts, kc. 



writing, ac* 
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Fbr the IJtemry Ma^aztTie. 

TO SOVELTT- 

FbR the*, ift infancy, wc si^b. 
And hoorfy cast ah Anxious eye 

Beyond the prison-house of home { 
TiH, firom domestic tyrants fre«, 
OVr the Wi<te World, in aeaiiph of t^, 

Fair Novelty I we roam. 

full on thy track, by dawn of day, 
The stripling starts, and scours away, 

While Hope heir active wing supplies, 
And softly whispers in the gaje, 
^t every turning of the vale, 

;* Snjoym^t onward lies.*^ 

?or far remote — athwart the trees, 
he landscape opens by degrees, 
And yields sweet glimpses of defight; 



Beyond the trees the views expand^ 
And ail the scenes of fkxry land 
Come swelling on the sight. 

n'is here, where wild profusion flows^ 
On cv'fy shrub there hangs a rose. 

And mellow fruit on ev^ry spray i 
Here Pleasure hohh her bounteous reiga^ 
And here the wand'rer might remain. 

Could Pleasure bribe lus stay. 

But still the love of thee prevails ; 

He quits the port, and spreads his sauls^ 

Careless 4f Ocean frown or smile. 
So Fare shall give him to explore 
llie vast expanse, th' untrodden shore* 

And undiscovered isle. 

Tir'd with the stillness of the deep. 
While yet he chides the winds that sleepy 
The clouds collect, the lightnings play, 
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And ttie Hrtt irsttil drivM, at lut, 
A wreck, abandon'd to the blast. 
And found'ring on her waf . 

Again the vext horiaon dears, 
The hills emerge, the coast appears ; 

He and his mates their mhth renew} 
Thej man their boats, tiKir oars they 

hand. 
And soon the hospitable strand 

Receives the Jouy crew. 

What in th' interior parts befell. 
In after times we hear them tell. 

When they at last their limbs ledinei 
The tongue, well pleas'd, its office plies. 
And, all the while, their brimful eyes 

With dews of transport shine. 

While thus, with pleasing warmth, they 

boast 
Their gay excursions on the coast. 

Where all seem'd brilHant, all divine. 
The fond adventurers little know 
Jt was thy pencil gave the glow, 

The vivia charm was thine. 

Ah me! beyond thy short-liv'd reign, 
And does there nought of love remain ? 

Can nought the sluggish heart engage ? 
Shall ev'ry joy with thee decay. 
And Heaven afford no parting ray 

To gild the hours of age } 

Heav'n still is kind. When thou art fled. 
Comes gende Habit in thy stead. 

With silent pace; nor comes in vain; 
IpOTf growing with declining years. 
The good man's comforts she endears, 

Ami softens ev'ry pain. 

Where she, sweet sober maid* abides, 
Contentment at the board presides ; 

No vagrant wish her votary stings ; 
In his own grounds he loves to tre^, 
)^or envies, on his househoki bed, 

The couch of eastern kings. 



For the IMerary Magazine. 

TBS RURAL COT. 

A WUh, 

FAIN would I sing, in lofty strains, 
Of rural shades and rural plains ; 
For still ray heart bounds at the sight 
pf scenes so pregnant with delight. 



But tmee no happy art is mine, 
AH vain pretensions I resign i 
And simple, lowly numbers cbnse. 
As weakling bards are known to vae^ 
Adapted to my humble theme. 
For of no golden fruit I dream t 
But from & wodd retir'd woidd be. 
The worid that has no charm for me. 
Content and happy wkh my lot. 
Did I but own a nml cot 
On Del'ware's green enamd'd side. 
Where 1 might watch the varying tide \ 
For, when it flowed, 'twould seem to say, 
Thy homage to thy Maker pay < 
And, when it downwatd roll'd as fast. 
So soon is man's frail warfare past 
My native scenes endos'd among, 
Where oft Pv« stray'd, and loitered long, 
Charm'd wHh the music of the shade. 
And of the men coin's rattling blade i 
There would I raise my humble frame* 
Nor e'er aspire to wealth or fame; 
Rich, if the Fow«r who plac'd me them 
Bestow'd a little mite to spare. 
A stranger to ambitkm stUI, 
Sure precedent of future ill. 
Pride should not near my cottage grow^ 
'Twas pride drove Lucifer below; 
And what have we, poor worms of earth, 
To give so weak a passion buth! 
Nor does it ever entrance find. 
But in a weak or paltry mind ; 
The lesson Wisdom doth impart 
Is sweet humility of heart. 
Nor yet should hated Envy dare 
Expose her sallow features ther^ ; 
Her breath would poison, canker all. 
And turn my sweetest cup to galL 
Far other inmates would I chuse. 
Such as would grace and not abuse; 
Such as would act a friendly part, 
f* Improve the mind, and mend the 

heart." 
My cot should stand on rising ground. 
In view the rural landscape round; 
For rural nature charms the sight^ 
Impresses on the mind delight; 
Numa enraptur'd with her grew. 
And baule the worid for her adieu; 
The soft enchantress of the grove. 
Knows still to bind with cords of love; 
With her I'd oft delighted stray, 
And at her shrine my devoirs pay; 
And humbly woo the tuneful nine. 
To hail her goddess all divine. 
Shoukl haughty Splendour pass the spot, 
And honour with a stare my cot, 
The tinsel'd trappings of her train 
Should on my heart inflict no pain; 
Her empty airs, her vain parade. 
Would make me more adore the shade. 
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Btit near my door shodd Merit pass, , 
I'd strew with flowers the verdant grass. 
And bend the then submissive knee. 
Proud if it deign'd to notice me ; 
No matter what the garb if wore, 
Of rags, or velvet tissued o'er. 
There would I live, there end my days. 
And mom and eve my Maker praise ; 
So would he bless me through the day. 
Nor let the wayward passions stray. 
Of friends 1 would pcwsess a few, 
Yet friendship's found but seldom true. 
And so the man's most wise, no doubt. 
Who passes through the world without; 
But still my cot would prove, I own. 
Most gloomy if I dwelt alone ; 
So would I pray the kinder powers. 
To grant a charm for lonely hours : 
A fair, of graceful form axid mein. 
Nor yet too young, nor in her wane ; 
I would not ask a beauteous face. 
Enough the features wore a grace ; 
If sweet expression triumph'd there, 
I should account her heavenly fair; 
And that she might my cottage bless, 
A temper sweet she must possess. 
To make her conquest more complete, 
Abro^, at home, be always neat ; 



A slattern dress alone would prove 
A very antidote to love. 
The colour that her Hubert thought 
Became her most, should still be bought^ 
And worn with dignity and ease. 
Without a vain desire to please. 
Of gei^rous undisguised heart. 
Nor known to levity, nor art ; 
Nor should vile affectation be 
Attached to the woman dear to me; 
For where the nauseous weed is seen. 
The parent soil is poor and mean. . 
To hide the faults of others prone. 
Severe unto her own alone ; 
Some even she would share, no doubt. 
As pone below are found without 
But, most of all, she must possess 
A charm which would my cottage bless, 
A treasure I would value more 
Than e'er a gem that monarch wore, 
A firm and independent mind. 
That in itself could solace find. 
A mine of treasure then she'd be, 
A blessing to herself and me : 
Should such a fair fall to my lot, 
l*d haste and raise my rural cot,' 

HUBERT. 
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FOR THE LITERARY MAGAZIJSTE. 



ON THE INFLUENCE OF WOMEN. 



Among other arguments in fa* 
vour of inequality in the intellectual 
faculties of the sexes, it may be 
remarked, that there are certain 
powers, which, to be more perfect, 
require that station in society occu- 
pied by women. Any deficiency in 
other qualities has been often com- 
pensated by the power of their 
personal charms. 

In religion and politics, female in- 
fluence has been infinitely greater 
than appears in historical records ; 
and it is one great objection to the 
truth of history, that the female 
character rarely makes any figure 
in scenes which, by some other 
means, we often discover to have 
been planned and conducted by fe- 
males. We are apt to be surprise 
to find, when we reflect on some of 
the greatest revolutions, that they 
took their origin from women ; 
that a form of government or reli- 
gion have been established by a fe- 
male ; and that, while an invasion 
takes place, a monarch is assassi- 
nated, or an inquisition erected^ the 
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motive-power of this vast machine 
is a little unperceived spring, touch- 
ed and played upon by the dexterity 
of a woman. 

That women may excel men in 
what is termed a knowledge of the 
world, and that there is a sexual 
distinction in thi"^ not contemptible 
science, any observer may discover ' 
in his private circle. Bruyere is a 
character more extraordinary among 
men than it would be among wo- 
men ; for I am persuaded that there 
are many female Bruyeres not ac- 
customed to write down their ob- 
servations, and pourtray the cha- 
racters of their acquaintance. Wo- 
men of no remarkable talents excel 
in the knowledge of their own circle | 
and we may account for this by re- 
flecting on their stationary situation 
in society, where their opportunities 
for observation are more frequent 
and steady, and where their per- 
ception becomes more exact, by 
an attention, which, tliou^fi fre- 
quently interrupted by its vivacity^ 
is never entirely suspended. They 
1 
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may not view distantly, or penetrate 
deeply. Their eye, perhaps, is a 
pleasing microscope, which detects 
the minutest stroke, if placed near, 
though incapable of tracing an ob- 
ject remotely. Many experience, 
and some acknowledge, what Rous- 
seau relates of his Theresa. This 
woman, who he describes otherwise 
as heavy and dull, afforded him ex- 
cellent advice in the most trying 
occasions. Often, says he, in Swit- 
zerland, in England, and in France, 
amidst my disasters, she saw what 
I did not see mysejf ; she afforded 
me the best counsels to follow, and 
c^ctricated me from dangers in 
whioh I blindly precipitated myself. 
If, therefore, woman displays su- 
perior acuteness derived from the 
peculiarity of her situation, those 
authoresses who appear jealous of 
certain privileges claimed by the 
wandering and active sex cannot be 
deemed judicious advocates of their 
own ; because if woman, from the 
natural feebleness of whose organs 
is derived her beauty and her power, 
were capable of exerting the same 
corporeal vigour as man, yet, by 
becoming his rival, she would only 
lose that feminine sweetness, that 
amiable debility, and that retiring 
modesty, which form her empire ; 
she would lose her actual position in 
the social order which imparts her 
present superiority, by enabling her 
to detect and to manage the secret 
foibles of man. 

To her stationary situation I at- 
tribute her acknowledged superiority 
in conversation, and in epistolaiy 
composition. To both, woman im- 
parts a peculiar delicacy, and a 
charming case, which masters of 
$tyle can neither imitate nor rival. 
Iiiese excellences consist in a vo- 
lubility of happy expression and a 
choice of sprightly ideas ; in the bo- 
som of society female genius is first 
nurtured ; tlie human scene be- 
comes her school; and hence she 
derives this facility of language, and 
this liveliness and selection of ideas. 

A more obvious advantage in the 
female character is that suscepti- 



bility of feeling, or facility of ima- 
gination, which, without doubt, is 
peculiar to the irritable delicacy of 
their fibres. The heart is the great 
province of woman ; if We would 
attract their regard we most learn 
to reach the heart ; all their finer 
qualities are so many, sensation* of 
the heart ; and it is the heart which 
imbues with its softness their every 
excellence. 

Their favourite amusements are 
works of imagination and taste, not 
of memory and reason ; their logic 
consists not of arguments, but of 
sentiments. Some ladies of true 
refinement can put as much fancy, 
and exert as rich an imagination, in 
the ornaments of a favourite dress, 
as the poet employs in his most flo- 
rid descriptions. 

In every surroonding object they 
express their love of the beautiful ; 
their most useful instruments have 
a character of delicacy ; women 
would efieminaije even the roughness 
of steel ajid the solidity of wood ; 
man is subjugated by these adven- 
titious elegancies, and the &ir love 
to see that beauty admired in in- 
animate objects which they know 
must be much more in themselves. ■ 
' I am not surprised that in all na- 
tions, civilized or rude, whenever 
superstition prevailed, the female 
character has been regarded as an 
instrument of the Divmity. That 
peculiar animation which vivifies 
their perceptions has been consider- 
ed as something supernatural, and 
we can easily conceive that the 
afflatus of prophecy inust ever have 
displayed more powerful iHusion in 
the expressive and picturesque 
countenance of a woman than in the 
more hard and labouring visage of 
a prophet The Grecian Pythia, 
the Roman Sybil, and the Pythonissa 
of the Hebrews, must have commu- 
nicated a more celestial inspiration 
with their copious tresses luxuriat- 
ing on their palpitating bosom, their 
vivacious eyes, and their snowy 
arms, than even a passionate Isaiah, 
or a weeping Jeremiah. 
But to history, and not to decla- 
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mation, I appeal If we throw a 
phUosophic glance oa its instructive 
records, and have the discernment 
to read what often is not in hbtory, 
we shall observe that the female 
character hafi ever had a singular 
influence on roost of the great cha- 
racters and great events of human 
lift. One of Uie most favourite por- 
tions of the historic art, with histo- 
rians, is an elaborate delineation of 
the characters of monarchs. We 
should comprehend these much bet- 
ter if we were acouainted with those 
of the queens. Many important re- 
solutions of state councils have been 
first made behind the curtain. A 
queen has influence on the king her 
husband, and the king her son. And 
would it be dil^ult to show, that if 
the whole affairs of government de- 
pend on a minister, he would be im- 
pregnable against the attacks of a 
. mistress ? A person must be very 
ignorant of secret history, whose 
memory cannot place in ridiculous 
and humiliating attitudes, some of 
the roost illustrious statesmen. 

Cardinal Richelieu, to gain the 
affections of the duchess de Chev- 
rcuse at their private interviews, vi- 
sited her in the most finical dress. 
Rejecting his scarlet robes and sa- 
cred pantoufles, his eminence wore 
a fashionable coat, an enormous 
plume, a long, rapier, and tight 
pumpa. The dptchess bated and ri- 
diculed the cardinal, the minister, 
and the coxcomb ; but at that mo- 
ment through him she conducted in- 
numerable intrigues within and 
without the kingdom. 

Read Plutarch's Life of Cicero, 
and you observe that his wife Te- 
rentia was not less concerned than 
the orator and statesman in the 
most striking events of his public 
life. When CiQero was perplexed 
to know in wha^ manner he should 
treat Catiline -aiid his crew, Teren- 
tia incensed l^m against them, and 
invented an ingenious prodigy to flx 
the waverings of iivs mind, and cause 
iiim to act with an energy he other- 
wise had wanted. The origin of the 
.enmity betwe^^n Cicero and Clodius 
was owing to the jealousy of Teren- 



tia, who knew that his sister Clodia 
was desirous of marrying Cicera 
She therefore instigated him to at- 
tack Clodius. By the confession of 
Cicero himself it appears, that Te- 
rentia was ever more ready to in- 
terfere in his public transactions 
than to communicate her domestic 
affairs to him. 

Catherine of Medicis was the wife 
of one king and the mother of three, 
whom she alike conducted at plea- 
sure. 

It was owing to the intercessions 
of women, says Bolingbroke, that 
Louis XIV acknowledged the pre- 
tender as king of England, after the 
contrary resolution had passed in 
council. 

A great vizier, the pillar of the 
Ottoman empire, solicited suddenly 
for his dismission, and thus spoke to 
his friend, who was surprised at 
his resignation of such power : By 
the God who created heaven and 
earth, the secret I now tell thee no 
one knows : for many years, Jemila 
Kandahari, the first lady of the 
bed-chamber to the sultana, has 
had the secret power of unloosing 
whatever I tied, and tyeing what- 
ever I unloosed. , 

Saint Evremond and Chester- 
field, who excelled in the practical 
knowledge of life, talk much about 
female influence at court At what 
time have not women governed ? I 
confess woman has as seldom been 
heard on the public scene as the 

£rompter of a theatre ; or as rarely 
sen visible as the scene-shifters: 
like some other objects, she de- 
rives all her influence from conceal- 
ment. In politics, woman is terrible, 
not in the rash imbecillity of the 
storm, but in the sudden explosioa 
of the mine. 

Ancient and contemporary histo- 
ry will ever abound with multifari- 
ous instances of this kind ; the say- 
ing of Themtstocles is noted : That 
child, said he, pointing to. his son, 
governs all Greece : for he governs 
his mother; his mother governs me ; 
J govern the Athenians; and the 
Athenians govern Greece. 
It may be said that women rule 
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men becaoae men /ovf women ; but 
I take leave to add, that women 
role -men frequently because men 
fear women. The excess of their 
•ensibttity is obsenrable in all their 
great pa^ions; and the ancients 
instruct us truly when they picture 
their furies, as well as their gracesy 
in the forms of women. From the 
same enthusiasm is derived their ex- 
cellent as well as their execrable 
qualities ; their sensations admit of 
DO cold mediocrity ; they are at once 
more or less than human ; they listen 
to the voice of adulation till they sink 
into idiotism, or they are animated 
by a fervour of glory till they arc 
elevated into heroines. 

When the love of glory warms 
the soul of a woman, she is, perhaps, 
actuated by a stronger impulse than 
that which directs tmr less delicate 
feelings. A being agitated by a tu- 
inultu(His and inflamed imagination, 
experiencing sensations, perhaps, 
unknown to us, half conscious of her 
weakness, yet ifnpelled by a dar- 
ing pride ; to what height is such 
a being not capable of soaring? 
Even her deficiencies become so 
many tender graces, and her very 
fellings extort our applause. Wo- 
men, like some men of the greatest 
genius, have been remarkable for 
their vanity, if we thus must term 
their love of glory. To what, but 
this passion for glory, can we at- 
tribute their partiality for men of 
genius? Their remarkable attach- 
ment to soldiers has brought severe 
accusations against the sex ; some 
think it proceeds from their timid 
dispositions, which make them re- 
gard with fondness the protecting 
arm of a brave man ; but a lady has 
censured it, because she supposes 
that as these tritlers are remarkable 
-for their frivolous accomplishments, 
and a deficiency in mental ability, 
tbey are therefore more on a level 
wir'h women than any other class of 
men. The observation will oftener 
be true than false ; yet we may 
sometimes at;tribute the female's 
passion for military men to her vio- 
lent love of glory. 



Women have alto been frequenllf 
accuseit of a foolish loquacity abo«t 
their own concerns ; bot an import- 
ant interest engages thetr sileooc 
No great enterprise wiH sdfer be- 
cause a sensible woman anites her 
aid, and stimnlatesby her vivacity the 
torpid prudence of men. We want 
not examples to prove that sook of 
the greatest conspiracies have been 
confided to women, fostered by^ tMr 
care, and accomplished by their 
leaL The conspiracy of Catiliiio 
was discovered by a female to Ci* 
cent, and Rome was saved. That 
against the wretched Caligula was 
well known to Quintilia, who, how* 
ever, bore extreme torture rather 
than discover the secret cabaL 
Several great conspirades have in- 
deed fiiiled because they were not 
confided to females ; and tliere am 
many evidences to prove, that when- 
ever they were employed, they con- 
ferred success on the enterprise. 1 
am persuaded that a female may 
not only have the fecolty of preserv- 
ing a secret, bat also the dexterity 
of inventing what is woithy of being 
kept secret at the cost of Hfe. 

Such has been the intuenoe of the 
female character in politics ; nor 
has it been less apparent in religion. 

Women have been more doself 
connected with religion than per» 
haps they are aware <£ A. new re- 
ligion IS congenial to their disposi- 
tion, and not merely for its novelty. 
There is a luxuriance of fency and 
a progress to ideal perfectloo which 
every new religion displays ; it Is 
honourable to their finer sensibilities 
that they are ever the first to incline 
to what appears theoreticaily bean- 
tifid. 

That the earliest founders of ne# 
sects have had recourse to these in- 
visible, yet powerful wheels, in the 
machine of human nature^ I mean 
women, is not to be controverted. 
Let the fiiir sex be converted, and 
the religion is established; a wo- 
man at least can win her hiribandf 
a mistress the prime minister, n 
queen the sovereign. 

It is certain, that from the infln- 
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enoe of the lemale character we de- 
rive nearly all the principal events 
of religious history. The first do- 
minions of the pope, and consequent- 
ly the origin ot the papal power, are 
Uie gifts of a woman. Gregory VII 
had so lively an interest in the heart 
of the countess Mathilda, that she 
made a donation of all her states to 
the holy see. Instigated by the elo* 
qnence of St Jerome, the illustrious 
Paula forsook Rome, retired to the 
sacred village of Bethlehem, and 
founded several monasteries. Pope 
Damasus, who had found the chief 
part of the inhabitants of Rome ad- 
verse tohis interests, prevailed by in- 
-tnguing with the women ; and was 
80 sktlml in the arts of female flat- 
tery that he obtained the nick-name 
•of Mitronarum Auriacat/iiiu^ the 
ear-ptcker of the ladies. To Tur- 
qaemada, who had taken posses- 
sion of the mind of Isabella of Spain, 
the best Spanish estate he could 
have seized on, the world is in- 
dobted for the cruel inquisition. 
And, in a word, Christianity in En- 
gland IS historically derived from 
a French princess, who, having mar- 
ried Ethelbert, first stipulated for 
the free exercise of her religion, 
and soon had such influence on her 
husband as to christianise his idol- 
atrous Saxons. 

And gospel light fiist beam'd from Bul- 
len's eyes. 

It is thus that the female charac- 
ter has ever had an invisible influence 
on two of the most important 
branches of human events, policies 
and religion. A superiority of ta- 
lents^ in one respect, has produced 
this effect. This talent consists in 
a great knowledge of man, a suscep- 
tibility of impression, and a peculi- 
arity of situation. In the domestic 
circle, the female is incessantly oc- 
cu))ied in disentangling or combin- 
ing the passions she observes or she 
inflames. Her sedentary Hfe and 
her quietness of mind are little in- 
terrupted by that variety of pursuits 
to which the busier sex are devoted. 
Her social circle is her empire ; her 



commands are her caresses, and 
her threats arc her tears. Incapa^ 
ble, perhaps, of patient designs, her 
plans are rapidly conceived, and 
often fail, if they require a tedious 
process oif elaborate events. They 
are not deeply laid, but are adapted 
for temporary eflect. Women at- 
tend to those minute particulars, 
often unperceived, and generally 
carelessly considered as unworthy 
of an elevated mind, but which often, 
adroitly managed, give a new and 
sudden turn to important aflkira; 
and she appears to know much bet- 
ter than man that little passions can 
produce great effects. For sur- 
rounding objects her perceptions are 
vivid ; but she cannot, with a pre- 
scient eye, distinctly trace objects at 
a remote period. Her intellectual 
arithmetic can calculate as far as 
days and months, but extends not to 
years. She excels man in obtaining 
a present purpose ; her invention is 
prompt, her boldness happy, and 
her execution fificile ; manly perse- 
verance proceeds with a cautious, 
firm, and gradual step. Let us con* 
aider a woman's advantages. 

She can excite by legitimate eulo- 
giums, and can correct by severe 
panegyrics; she makes man exult 
or blush ; she can allure by a smile, 
she can enchant by a touch, she 
can subdue by her endearments! 
She overturns, or produces in an 
hour, the labour of years. She has 
ever somethifig reserved for the 
last efforl; something which has 
often degraded wisdom into folly, 
and elevated folly into wisdom, and 
which, while it can render activity 
torpid, imparts action to indolence. 

The literary character of wo- 
men, might exceed that of eveiy 
man who does not make study his 
profession. Their employments 
are not unfriendly to reading .'oc- 
cupied at their delicate works, tlieir 
avocations arc ever more agreeably 
pursued while the circle listens to 
a reader ; frequent readings of this 
nature would render their taste 
more lively, and their meditations 
less interrupted than among those 
persons whose studies arc casual, 
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and whose employinents are inimi> 
cal to thoughtfiil habits. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

REFLECTIONS ON TASTE. 

THOSE pleasures, which the ex- 
ercise of a cultivated taste supplies 
to us, greatly exceed in intensity tm- 
pleasant sensations which corres- 
pond to them. In the bodily organs, 
pain, far less exquiute than what 
man is sometimes doomed to endure, 
would be ill purchased by the most 
refined voluptuousness; the rewards 
of ambition and industry are sought 
through toil and trouble, and com- 
monly fail us when possessed ; even 
in the walks of science, weariness 
and disappointment sometimes wait 
upon that labour, for which the high 

Erice of our health and time shall 
ave been given. But while the 
delight which a susceptible mind 
enjoys in reading an excellent poem 
is very keen, the uneasiness of read- 
ing a bad one, besides being easily 
avoided, is veiy trifling ; the lover 
of painting is charmed with a roas- 
ter-piece, and turns away with no 
real pain from an indifferent pic- 
tare ; the beautiful and magnificent 
objects of nature fill us with emo- 
tions of joy, but we find no distress 
in travelling amwig straight hedges 
and com fields. Surely this is no 
small argument in favour of pursu- 
ing those pleasures, and of that edu- 
cadon by which we are best pre- 
pared for their enjoyment : especi- 
ally if we are careful to chastise 
those feelings to which they give 
birth, and guard against the ill ef- 
fects of unlimited indulgence, by 
the more hardy discipline of serious 
and scientific pursuits. 
"^ Whether taste, in this sense, is a 
distinct faculty, or only a mode of 
judgment, has been a subject of much 
controversy. Pleasurable emotions 
are excited by certain objects or con- 
ceptions ; and whea we embody our 
feelings in wordS) we use terms of 
comparison, and refer to a standard, 



as in other propoutions. Fading 
and judgment therefore go together ; 
bol to which should the word/a«f^ be 
appropriated \ The primary aenae 
of the word, and of its equivalents in 
modem languages, seems to ifBply 
the former ; as the word crilicitm 
manifestly refers to the latter mean- 
ing. 

Taste may certainly be applied 
to the works of nature ; but the fine 
arts are its peculiar province. 
These arts are poetry, eloquence^ in- 
cluding all sorts of prose composi- 
tion ; music, ' paintings sculpture, 
architecture, gardening, including 
the art of improving grounds ; the 
stage. These arts are distingiiisk- 
ed from those which are merely 
mechanical, as well as from the 
speculative sciences, by their end^ 
whlcli is neither uUlity, in the com- 
mon sense of the wordy nor instruc- 
tion, but to minister to the pleasures 
of Uic imagination, by means of 
words, or of sensible images, or of 
both combined. Their principle^ 
tliough in one sense founded on na- 
ture, since their only ob|ect is to de- 
light the imaginatMo, are yet not 
derived from ordinary nature ; but 
require a good deal of attention, and 
the formation of certain habits, be- 
fore they can be relished or under- 
stood. This is true even in those 
which are strictly arts of imitation ; 
in which, strange as it may seem, 
tlie utmost exactness of resemblance 
is not deemed the highest excellence, 
by those whose taste has been refin- 
ed and sublimated by practice. It 
is more eminently true in poe^*y 
and eloquence ; the higher styles of 
which lie so much out of the track 
of ordinary minds, as to be to such 
minds wholly unintelligible. 

These arts, though nearly allied, 
are not built on the same principles. 
He, who is thoroughly acquainted, 
for e;fample, with the theory qf 
painting, will not be necessarily ft 
Ipod judge of poetry or«rchite(;lurei 
since all c^them have a great nmn- 
ber of rules originally arbitrary,, tfap 
accurate knowledge of which has b^ 
come indispensable to tl^ man of 
taste ; and which, in many cases> 
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suggest pleasures to the imagination, 
not inferior to those which appear 
more directly natural. A man, how- 
ever, who has applied that niceness 
of discrimination, delicacy of feeling, 
and habitual reference to an ac- 
knowledged standard, in which the 
exercise of taste consists, to any one 
cf these arts, can hardly fail, by 
sufficient attention and experience, 
to become a judge of all the rest. 
This remark, though generally true, 
admits of some exceptions; as in 
music, for example, no one can be 
a judge who has not an ear organ- 
ized after a peculiar manner. 

The first enquiry on those occa- 
saons is, whether taste has any prin- 
ciples at alL Whether, when Tom 
thinks the poetry of Milton better 
than that of Blackmore, the banquet- 
ing House (London) a finer piece of 
architecture than the Horse-Guards^ 
and the Transfiguration a more ex- 
cellent picture than the sign of the 
Red Lion, and Will thinks directly 
contrary, there is any ground for 
saying, that one has more taste than 
the other. If this be determined in 
the negative ; if we can go no farther 
than to say, that Tom thinks one 
thing, and Will another ; it is q6ite a 
Waste <rf time' to discuss the matter ; 
like an indeterminate problem in al- 
gebra it woiM give us only a heap 
of solutions, from i^hich nothing 
could be learned. 

The word tante is highly equivo- 
cal It is used in at least three dis- 
tinct acceptations. It sometimes 
means, that peculiar mode of sensa- 
tion which resides in the tongue and 
palate ; sometimes, the power of 
discrimination in the fine arts, or 
the feeling associated with it ; 
sometimes, in a sense derived from 
the latter, it means liking or opinion 
\ in general 
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TASTE IN DRESS. 

THERE is scarcely any subject, 
upon which men differ more, than 



concerning the objects of their plea« 
sures and amusements ; and this 
difference subsists, not only among 
individuals, but among ages and na- 
tions ; almost every generation' ac- 
cusing that which immediately pre- 
ceded it, of bad taste in building, 
fiirniture, and dreaa ; and almost 
every nation having its own peculiar 
modes and ideas of excellence in 
these matters, to which it pertina- 
ciously adheres, till one particular 
people has acquired such ascendancy 
m power and reputation, as to set 
what is called the fashion ; when 
xhxs fashion is universally and indis- 
criminately adopted on the blind 
principle of imitation, and without 
any consideration of differences in 
climates, constitution, or habits of 
life ; and every one, who presumes 
to deviate from it, an odd mortal^ 
a humourist void of all just feeling, 
taste, or elegance. This fashion 
continues in the full exercise of its 
tyranny for a few years or months ; 
when another, perhaps still more 
whimsical and unmeaning, starts 
into being, and deposes it ; all are 
then instantly astonished that they 
could ever have been pleased, even 
for a moment, with any thing so 
tasteless, barbarous, and absurd. 

The revolutions in dress only, 
which have taken place within the 
last two centuries, afford ample 
illustrations of this remark ; and it 
is not the least- extraordinary cir- 
cumstance in these revolutions, that 
they have been the most violent, 
sudden, and extravag int in the per- 
sonal decorations of that part ot the 
species, which, having most natu- 
ral, has least need of artificial 
charms ; which is always most de- 
corated when least adorned ; and 
which, as it addresses its attractions 
to the primordial sentiments and in- 
nate affections of man, would, it 
might reasonably be supposed, never 
have attempted to increase them by 
distortion and disguise. Yet art has 
been wearied, and nature ransack- 
ed ; tortures have been endured, 
and health sacrificed ; and all to 
enable this lovely part of the crea- 
tion to appear in shapes as remote 
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as possible from that in which its 
native loveliness consists. Only a 
few years ago, a beauty, equipped 
for conquest, was a heterogeneous 
combination of incoherent forms, 
which nature could never have unit- 
ed in one animal, nor art blended in 
one composition : it consisted of a 
head, disguised so as to resemble 
that of no living creature, placed 
upon an inverted cone, the point 
of which rested upon the centre of 
the curve of a semi-elliptic base, 
more than three times the diameter 
of its own. Such has been the ca- 
price of taste, that high-dressed 
heads, tight-laced stays, and wide 
hoops, have been thought really or- 
namental. 



For the Uterary Magazine. 

SKETCH OF LITERATURE AND 
THE FINE ARTS IN SICILY, 
FROM ir90 TO 1803. 

IN reflecting on what Sicily once 
was, we survey it with the melan- 
choly and regret which so painfoUy 
afiect us when contemplating the 
ruins of the ancient Palmyra. But 
let us forget the former splendour 
of this island, that we may consider 
it only in its present state. 

The dawn of a glorious day ap- 
peared in Sicily, when Francesco de 
Aquino, prince of Caramanico, as- 
sumed the reins of government as 
viceroy. The Sicilian is not accus- 
tomed to consider the means adopt- 
ed by the agents of the sovereign in 
the exercise of their fonctions ; it is 
sufficient for him if they have the 
will to do good.. Caramanico not 
only possessed this happy will, but 
likewise all the means of executing 
it with success. 

A young advocate, named Cazel- 
li, accompanied the prince in 1786 
to Palermo, whei'e he filled the sta- 
tion of secretary of state. Notwith- 
standing all the reproaches cast up- 
on him for his conduct in that post, 
to him were, in a great measure, 
owing the revival of the arts and 



sciences in Sicily, and their progre^ 
during the administration of his pa- 
tron. Prince Caramanico, aRer the 
example of his predecessor the 
marquis Caraciolo, made a point of 
conforring distinction on men of 
learning, and of pay ingpublic homage 
to science, by honouring with his 
favour those who cultivated it with 
the gp*eatest success. His zeal was 
not confined to empty professions ; 
several chairs were vacant at the 
university of Palermo ; these he not 
only seized the first opportunity of 
filling, but he founded several new 
ones ; among others, that of rural 
economy, so ably occupied by Paolo 
Palsamo, whom he sent on a tour 
through France and England. The 
university is likewise indebted to 
him for a botanical garden, which 
cost 50,000 ducats, and which he 
established on a spot where once the 
inquisition prepared its fagots. On 
his invitation, professor Euseo re- 
paired to Naples to begin a course 
of experimental philosophy. Last^ 
ly, after having in vain endeavoured 
to induce Lagrange, and afterwards 
Toaldo, to settle in Sicily, he was so 
fortunate as to make the n>ost ex* 
cellent choice in the person of Ptaz- 
zi, the astronomer, who himself 
formed the plan d that splendid ob- 
servatory of which he has given 
such a satisfactory description in his 
work entitled, Giuae/ifU Fiazzi deU 
la S/ifcuia aatronomica dei regU 
atudii di Palermo. Palermo, 1792, 
1794. 1 shall say nothing of the ana- 
tomical theatre, nor of many oiher 
interesting establishments scarcely 
sketched out by this zealous protec- 
tor of every thing great and useful^ 
and which, in a short time, would 
certainly have attained to a high 
degree of perfection, had not death 
snatched him away in the midst of 
his laudable exertions. 

The difiusion of knowledge among 
the lower classes of the people was 
likewise an object of his attention. 
Seconded by the worthy Giovant 
Agostino de Cosmi in the establish- 
ment of national schools, he enjoyed, 
before he died, the pleasure of know* 
ing thai his labours had not been ia 
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vain. The loss of prince Carama- 
nico must ever be an object of re- 
gret to Sicily. With him expired 
the spirit by. which he was animat- 
ed ; and, after his death, the mag- 
nificent ^ric, scarcely begun, 
crumbled into ruins. The horrors 
which at this period convulsed all 
Europe hastened still more the 
&tal catastrophe. 

Why is the class of men of sci- 
ence so small in Sicily, and why is 
the interest which the nation in ge- 
neral feels for them so weak ? 

This question may be asked at 
Naples as well as at Palermo : the 
•vil in both places proceeds from the 
same source, from the defectivene^ 
of the penal code, and the wretch- 
ed organization of the judicial es- 
tablishment, which, opening a vast 
field for chicane, beget a multitude 
of lawyers, who, abusing the noblest 
functions of the state, are intent on- 
ly on acquinng fortunes, and gradu- 
^ly undermine the public strength. 
The Sicilian is born with a spirit of 
chicane ; in his eyes a lawyer is a 
man of the highest importance : ac- 
cordingly, in Palermo alone, their 
number, including the train of soli- 
citors, notaries, clerks, scribes, 8cc. 
amounts to no less than four thou- 
sand. As their profession is almost 
the only road to honour and fortune, 
there prevails a universal eager- 
ness to enter into it, and the multi- 
tude is greater, because, as the go- 
vernment does not give the prefer- 
ence to the nobility in the distribu- 
tion of employments, every lawyer 
indulges the hope of one day obtain- 
ing the most important stations. A 
lawyer, indeed, is, from his profes- 
sion, a man of letters in every coun- 
try but Sicily. There, from an e«- 
prit de corps ^ he imbibes a certain 
contempt of literature ; and if he 
chance to be an admirer of the mu- 
ses, his intercourse with them is a 
profound secret i were it known, it 
would hurt his character as a man 
of business; the public opinion 
would be against him. 

Whatever may be the causes, ei- 
ther general or particular, which 
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oppose the progress of knowledge in 
Sicily, we must admit that from 
1790 to 1803 that island has afforded 
a very abundant literary harvest. 
Among these products there ^re un- 
doubtedly some which good taste 
must reject ; but a flower discover- 
ed on a parched soil, or amid the 
rigours of winter, though pale and 
weakly, still gives us one pleasur- 
able sensation, that of surprise; 
and we are naturally inclined to 
speak of it with some degree of in- 
terest 

In a country where the^censor- 
ship is extremely severe, there can- 
not be expected to appear many 
works on theology. Except a trans- 
lation of Lyttleton's Evidences of 
the Truth of Christianity, a We of 
Jesus Christ compiled from the four 
Evangelists, and one or two other 
works of the same kind, all the rest 
are mere polemical works, more 
than a century behind hand. For 
example, Discorao contra gli Ebrei 
e glHncrcdiUi nitUa verita deUa,rc' 
9urrezione di Geeu Criato — UEm- 
pieta delta dottrina Ariana^ cori" 
cidcala e corrvinta nelgloHoao mar" 
tirio di S. £rmenegildo Re d^Anda* 
luaia. This last is a tragedy in five 
acts. But a still more remarkable 
work, written by a monk, named 
Gaetano Verga, is entitled, La gran 
dignita del aantiaaimo, Roaario, 
This monstrous production, not- 
withstanding the pious blasphemies 
with which it swanps, had escaped 
the severity of the censorship: it 
was the public papers that first pro- 
nounced an anathema against the 
author. We shall endeavour to 
convey some idea of its subject. 

The devil appears before the tri- 
bunal of the Saviour, and complains 
bitterly that the blessed virgin, by 
the institution of the rosary, daily 
deprives him of many worthy souls, ^ 
who would otherwise fall into his' 
clutches. Jesus Christ immediately 
dispatches the angel Gabriel to sum- 
mon his mother to appear, because, 
as he says, he is determined to com- 
I>ly strictly with all legal fonnali*. 
ties. The parlies speak in "their 
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own behalf, but the monk, through 
the strangest blunder, makes his de- 
vil plead with such warmth and 
ability, that the Judge may justly be 
suspected of partiafity in giving a 
verdict in favour of his mother. 
The author knows no merit supe- 
rior to that of the rosary ; Its virtue 
is universal The angel Gabriel 
concludes with putting all the good 
actions of men mto one scale, and a 
rosary into the other : it outweighs 
them alL 

We might at least expect Sicily 
to abound in ^ood works on juris- 
prudence. This, however, is not the 
case. They are, for the most part) 
mere compilations : in that philoso- 

Shical spirit which forms their uti- 
ty they are absolutely deficient 
Nothing on this subject deserves to 
be mentioned, unless it be the Intro- 
duction to the Juri^udence of ^• 
cily, by Dr. Rosarios Gregorio, a 
lawyer equally distinguished for ex- 
tensive information and sound phi- 
losophy. 

The estabtishroent of the first 
anatomical theatre in Sicily, by Ca- 
ramanico, proves how little progresa 
has been made in that country In the 
medical art: it has. however, be- 
gun to be more carenilly cultivated. 
Chemistry, in particular, has be- 
come a favourite study, and the 
works of Fourcroy are held in hi^ 
estimation. Some of the most dis- 
tmguished literati have devoted 
their attention to the natural history 
of the country ; and the fomily of 
Gioeni, at Catanea, possesses a ca- 
binet interesting both for its extent, 
and for the regularitv and taste in 
ito arrangement. Others, more or 
less important, exist in every town 
of Sicily ; but it Is necessary to seek 
the company of the proprietors, be- 
cause they are not accustomed, like 
t^ose of other countries, to publish 
their observations. Every one is 
acquainted with the catastrophe 
that befel the manuscript of the ca- 
non Recupero, the invaluable result 
of observations made for a long se- 
ries of years on Etna ; but this loss 
is m part repaired by the labours of 



Francesco Ferrara, professor at the 
university of Catanea, who has giv- 
en us, in his Storia generaile delT 
Etnoj an ample description c^ that 
mountain, the history of its explo- 
sions, and a catalogue of its proauc- 
tions. This work, from the impor- 
tance and number of its ^logical 
observations, may be considered as 
the most valuable extant on the na* 
tural history of volcanoes. The 
woriL of Dr. Vincenzo Rijolo, on the 
mineral waters of Sicily, likewise 
merits approbation. 

The mathematics present a more 
abundant harvest ; without noticing 
several elementary works of merit, 
the writings of the celebrated Piaz« 
zi alone will form an sera in the li- 
terary historv of Sicily. All Europe 
is acquainted with them ; but the 
detached pieces which he has suc- 
cessively inserted in the Philosophi- 
cal Transactions, and other periodi- 
cal publications printed at Milan 
and Modena, are not so weH known. 
They consist of Corrisfiondenza Ita* 
Hana ; Lcttere 9uW aatronomia ; 
and his last work b entitled SteUa' 
rum inerrantium fiontionea. Ano- 
ther performance by him, Su i mo* 
vimenti delle Fiaae^ will speedily 
appear. Natural philosophv has 
likewise been cultivated with suc- 
cess since the time of Caramanioo. 
This is proved bjr F. EUaeo Phuai' 
C£ exfierimentaUa Elcfnenta ; J. Z, 
CantareUa Physicdt exfierimentaUa 
Curaua^ and Introduzume alia Flai* 
ca^ by the celebrated abbate Sdna, 
which has just made its appear- 
ance. 

The Sicilians are very far from 
having made any progress in mat- 
ters of mere erudiuon. They have 
recently published, it is true, a new 
edition of ancient classic authors for 
the use of the university of Paler- 
mo ; but it is only a reprint, and 
fi'equently a faulty one, of the text 
We meet with various translations 
which are not above mediocrity. 
The jinacreon of Valguamera is no 
more a translation from the original 
than the Theocritua of the count 
Gaetanl. It is to be regretted ths^t 
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tlie marqnis de Katali, who, in his 
translation of Homer, has so skil- 
Ibll^ introduced all those beauties 
l^hich embellish that of Cesarottii 
and avoided his defects, should have 
stopped short at the fourth book 6[ 
the Iliad. 

The imposture of Vella has not 
been wholly useless to Sicily ; for it 
has excited a taste for the studv of 
the Arabic Morso, professor of the 
oriental lang;uages at Palermo, has 

fublished an edition of Lokmann's 
ables, to wluch he has annexed an 
Arabic Grammar and Dictionary. 
The abbate Pasqualino has esta- 
blished a claim to the gratitude of 
the republic of letters by his Foca^ 
bulario StciUano etimologico Italia* 
m e Latino, The dictionaries of 
Escobar and of Bordo have render- 
ed this work necessary ; and if it 
does not possess all the exactness 
that could be wished, yet if we re- 
flect on the multiplicitv of diflftfrent 
dialects, and that each town of Si- 
cily has one which is peculiar to it- 
self we shall be obliged to admit 
that Pasqualino has gloriously ac- 
quitted himself of the uborious task 
which he undertook. His vocabu- 
lary is not only valuable for Sicily, 
but philology in general must assign 
to it considerable importance : for, 
considering the relations and approx- 
imations of these different dialects 
to the ancfent languages, it were to 
ije wished that some scholar, who 
would not, like Pasqualino, suffer 
himself to be too often led away in- 
to i41e researches on the etymology 
of words, would take the trouble to 
prone and to improve it 

Sicily has not yet produced any 
works of importance on coins, ex- 
cept the performance of prince Tor- 
remuzza. He was the nrst that in- 
spired his countrymen with a taste 
for researches of this kind. Every 
town, indeed, has its medalist, who, 
notwithstanding the great exporta- 
tion, never fails to acquire a for- 
tune ; but with the ^cilian this sci- 
ence is, as yet, nothing more than 
the passion of hoarding. Among 
the private collections, that of the 



baron d'Astuto at Koto, and that of 
the family of Biscari at Catanea are 
most worthy of notice. The public 
is still expecting the work promised 
by Calcagni, of Naples, on the nu* 
mismatography of his native coun- 
try. The writings of the chevalier 
Saverio Landolina principally re- 
late to the researches undertaken 
by him in the vicinity of Syracuse, 
and will appear without delay. Of 
all the Sicilian literati, Landolina is 
perhaps the only one who has pro- 
perly seized the spirit of antiquity : 
this he has proved by his commen- 
taries on Homer, Hesiod, Theocri- 
tus, and several other ancient au- 
thors. 

The toil and care with which the 
Italians collect the history of their 
country forms a national character* 
istic: and though we rarely find 
among their recent historians traces 
of that philosophic spirit which 
guided Machiavel and Guicciardini,, 
yet we are obliged to allow them, in 
this respect, a distinguished rank 
among the nations of Europe. Their 
researches are too replete with mi- 
nute details, and while they furnish 
rich materials for the foture histo*. 
rian of Italy, they will fender his 
task extremely laborious, by this 
very superabundance. 

Some idea of these stores majr be 
formed from the catalogue publish* 
ed by the marquis de Yillabianca : 
Catahgo di tutti i parti Utterati 
editi ed inediti intomo alia Storia 
Sicula Palemdtana^ 1794. The 
celebrated historiographer Paolo iSl 
Blasi is reproached, i^rhaps with 
justice, for havug written rather a 
history of the viceroys of Sicily than 
of the nation, in his Storia cronolo* 
gica de vice^r^^ Itto^tenenti e fire* 
sidenti del regno dt Sicilia ; but it 
is not less true that he has succes- 
sively treated the most difficult pe* 
riod of the annals of his country, 
Rosario Gregorio enjoys a well-earn- 
ed reputation. His Bibliotheca 9cri/i* 
tommy qui rea in Sicilia Mtas rub 
Aragonum im/terio rotuter^^ causes 
his History qf the Government qf 
Sicily f which will speedily appear^ 
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to be expected with impatience. 
Another valuable work, by the same 
author, Perum ^rabicarum qu^ ad 
hUtoriam Sictclam sfiectani amfila 
CoUfctios Arahice et iMtine^ 1790, 
raised up against him in Vella an 
opponent, who, however, obtained 
but a very transient success. Every 
c5ne likewise mentions with coro- 
menclj'tion, Paolo (Tjtvolio Saggio 
9(rvra h stato firesente delia fioena 
in !^iciiia^ per servire alia Storia 
delta lincratura nationale del Secolo 
XVIlIn though in many places he 
is not perfectly free from the re- 
proach of partiality. 

Statistics, at present so fashion- 
able in the rest of Europe, is almost 
entirely neglected in this island. 
Emmanuel Sergio is engaged in a 
work on the commerce of Sicily, 
but his plan is too extensive, so that 
there is reason to apprehend he 
will never be able to accomplish it 

Though the Sicilians have not 
addicted themselves so much to the 
abstruse branches of metaphysics, 
thejr are not less philosophical than 
their neighbours on the continent of 
Italy. The literature of France 
and England is better known in Si- 
cily than in all southern Italy. A 
single glance at the booksellers* 
shops in the street of Cassero, at Pa- 
lermo, is sufficient to convince you 
that foreign literature possesses 
• great advantage over that of the 
country. The works of the most 
esteeemed philosophers are there 
read in the original; but only one 
work of Bonnet's has yet been trans- 
lated, Contemplazione delta Niatura 
am nuove note ed oseervazioni dell 
Mb, Fr. Ferrara^ and nothing of 
Locke's but his logic. 

It is remarkable that the Journals 
and other periodical works which 
h-ive hitherto appeared in Sicily, 
and many of which are justly re- 
gi'etted, have had but a very tran- 
sient existence. Such are the EJl 
frmeridi encichpedicfi^' ; Saggio de 
la i^toria Stcula; Giomale ecdesi- 
a^tico di Sicilia; J^otizie Utterarie ; 
^uova racoUa degli autori Sicili' 
ani^ &c., 8cc. You every where dis- 
cover with pleasure traces of an in- 



timate acquaintance with foreign 
literature ; a commendation which 
cannot be conferred on the rest of 
Italy. The best German works are 
translated into the dialect ^ the 
country. 

Every Sicilian, who pretends to 
any education, is a poet ; pastoral 
poetry is their favourite branch. 
But most of these sons of Parnassus 
fortunately possess the good sense 
not to be desirous of shining except 
in the circles which they frecjuent. 
They write in the idiom peculiar to 
their district, and hence it frequent- 
ly happens that what is thought 
charming at Palermo is not under- 
stood at Syracuse. Meli is their 
model ; this poet enjoys the highest 
reputation, and the new edition of 
his works is expected with incre- 
dible impatience. All its contents 
are already known by heart. This 
is of no consequence ; he is the fa- 
shionable author ; the whole nation, 
nay, even his rivals, have decreed 
him the crown. 

Count Cxsar Gaetani, author of 
a poem entided Piacagiord^ might, 
perhaps, have aspired to a reputa- 
tion equally splendid. The tunnv* 
fishery is an amusement of whica 
all the inhabiUnU of the coasts 
of Sicily are passionately fond. 
This fishery is a kind of national fes- 
tival, which continues several days 
successively ; but Gaetani has em- 
ployed the Tuscan dialect, which is 
not generally known in Sicily. Be- 
ddes, his verses have not the native 
simplici^ of Melis. Zanotti, Poli, 
Bondi, have likewise printed collec- 
tions of poems. Procapio has trans- 
lated Gessner's « Death of Abel," 
but none of those works produced 
any great sensation. 

Dramadc poetry is neglected to 
a surprising degree. The dramatic 
art itself finds but a small number 
of partizans. The theatres are 
commonly empty, and those who go 
to them for pastime are frequently 
unable to tell, on leaving them, what 
piece has been performed. 

The reason of this indifference, 
unparalleled among civilized na- 
tions, is, that the Sicilians have not 
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yet, properly spealdng, either a na^ 
tional theatre or national plays. 
The pieces are Venetian, in the 
Venetian dialect ; consequently both 
the language and the national cha- 
racter, so very diflferent from those 
of Venice, oppose the progress of 
this art in Sicily. It may be even 
generally asserted that the taste for 
Uie fine arts is not yet taken root 
among the natives of that island. 
Though they possess a Pietro No- 
vel!, an Antonio Gaggino; though 
their churches abound in valuable 

gictures of more than one kind, the 
icilian is not an artist ; they have 
not yet produced either painter or 
statuary whose name is worthy of 
being handed down to posterity. 
Those amon^ them who are gifted 
by nature with anv particular ta- 
lent are obliged to flee their country 
to obtain the reward due to merit, 
unless they chuse rather to profeue 
their art, and to vegetate aU their 
lives. Velasquez, the painter of 
Palermo, affords a striking demon- 
stration of this melancholy truth : 
having resolved not to quit his 
island, his talents and his fortune 
have not risen above mediocrity. 
Mariano Rossi was more wise or 
more fortunate. He obtained at an 
eariy age considerable reputation by 
various performantes at the Villa 
Borghese. He returned to his na- 
tive land only for a time, for the 
purpose of painting the dome of the 
cathedral of Palerma This is the 
greatest of his works. Though his 
ngures are often defective in pro- 
portion, though his colouring, which 
IS too yellow, fiatigues the eye, still 
the composition and the whole de- 
note a man of genius. Among the 
statuaries we may mention Mara- 
bitti, but he scarcely deserves the 
name. 

One of the most beautiful monu- 
ments of modem architecture, the 
church of St. Laurence the mar- 
tyr, at Trapani, has recently been 
finished. I>on Diego de Luca, an 
ecclesiastic, was the architect who 
superintended its erection. Italy 
has not, perhaps, a monument of its 



kind in a style more siqiple and 
more majestic y. 



For the Literary Magazine, 

ACCOUNT OF THE ENVIRONS OF 
NAPLES. 

From a recent Traveller. 

THE city of Naples has less claim 
to distinction on account of its in- 
trinsic beauties, than for the vast 
and magnificent scenery by which 
it is surrounded. The following 
fragment conveys a just idea of the 

Krospect enjoyed from the summit of 
fount St Elmo, which commands 
that ancient metropolis, llie va- 
riety and happy contrast of the ob- 
jects presented in this narrative, 
together with the notices which ac- 
company it, will, it is hoped, revive 
agreeable recollections in those who 
have beheld that favoured country, 
and will not be uninteresting to such 
as are only acquainted with it from 
short descriptions. 

We left the street of Toledo, to 
proceed to the square of St. Anna 
del Palazzo. The little street which 
conducts to it exhibits a monunienc 
of the taste of these people for mu- 
sic It is a house which a celebrat- 
ed singer erected with the produce 
of his economy. This artist, desi- 
rous of pei*petuating the remem- 
brance of his talent, and of publish- 
ing the cause of his good fortune, had 
this inscription, at the same time 
modest and ostentatious, engraved 
on a marble tablet : " jimphion 
TTiebaSy ego domumV This motto, 
so simple, so graceful, and so cheer- 
ing to artists, must undoubtedly have 
dilTused the celebrity of the singer 
even among the very lowest classes 
of the people. But alas ! how liable 
to error are the calculations of self- 
love ! Not a creature in the whole 
street could tell the name of this 
modern Ainphion. Thus, thought 
I, will our posterity perhaps find on 
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a mafble monument the eologv of a 
conqueror, the list of the towns he 
destroyed, and of the nations he re- 
duced to slavery ; but the name of 
the hero shall no longer exist ; and 
the antiquaries of that age will tor* 
ture themselves to discover whether 
it is Peter or James to whom their 
admiration is due. Palingenius ob- 
served with great justice, 

Quid populos magnasque urbes ditione 
tencre 

Mannoreosque habitare lares, vultuque 
saperbo 

Omnes detpicere, atqoe parem se cre- 
dere divis : 

Si mors cuncta raptt, si tanquam pulvis 
et umbra, 

Deficimus misen, u tam dto fasras et 
omnis 

Gloria nostra pent, nullum reditura per 
xvum ? 

I have introduced, I acknowled^, 
far too much philosophy on the m- 
scription of a singer, but I could not 
resist the temptation. Let us pur- 
sue our route. We left Naples on 
its mountainous side, b^* streets 
which have a rapid declivity, and 
arrived at a road denominated the 
Petrare. If this name is intended to 
denote a rugged road, foil of rocks, 
and painful to the pedestrian, never 
was expression more applicable. 
We passed on our right the way 
that leads to the Carthusian convent, 
and on our left that which conducts 
to the village of Attignano. We 
continued to ascend towards Fort 
St Elmo, and at length arrived at 
the house of signior C*** M***, 
where we were to dine. This house, 
though not ver^ conspicuous, is 
most fevourably situated for serving 
in some measure as an observatory, 
and commands a view the most 
magnificent and extensive. It is it- 
selTof considerable elevation, and 
is placed on the summit of the 
mountain, on the declivity of which 
the city of Naples is situated. Its 
roof, like all those in this country, is 
flat, surrounded wittf a balKistrade, 
and the horizon is open on every 
side, excepting a single point, where 
the lofty mountain of the Camaldu- 



lenses, intercepting the view, sets otf 
the objects to the right and left of 
that dusky mass. 

After dinner our Amphytrioa 
took us to the terrace and said : 
" Cast your eyes over this immense 
circle, and when you have recover- 
ed from your surprise, we will en- 
deavour to separate Che numerous 
objects which present themselves, to 
consider them individually. 

" To give you the measure of the 
sor^ce which is displayed around 
you, first observe, toward the north- 
west, that blueish mountain, whose 
foot is washed by the sea, and whose 
summit pierces the skies : it is the 
mountain of Circe. It is more than 
thirty leagues distant ft*om us ; and 
the other elevation, which is nearer, 
is the promontory of Gaeta. That 
ball which seems to rise above the 
sea, is an enormous circular tower, 
called by the people the Castle of 
Orlando, but which is in fact the 
mausoleum of Minutius Plancus, as 
is attested by the inscription that 
still exists. If you turn from tMs 
point of the horizon toward the east, 
among the numerous summits of the 
Appenines, you will distinguish two 
more elevated than the rest, at as' 
great a distance from us as Monte 
Circello : they form the partition 
between the eastern and western 
portion of this division of Italy ; and 
were we capable of transporting 
ourselves to their summits, we should 
behold at once the Adriatic sea and 
the gulph of Genoa. Toward the 
south other elevated points exhibit 
the same vapour-like hue, and conse- 
quently are equallv distant And, 
lastly, to the west tne view is bound- 
ed only by the circular line where 
the azure of the sea is blended with 
that of the heavens. The circle, of 
which we occupy nearly the centre, 
has therefore a radius of thirty- 
leagues, and you may thence form 
some idea of its superficies. But, 
quitting objects which are too re- 
mote, let us Qonfine ourselves to a 
theatre all the parts of which we 
may with ease distinguish. 

« Behold, beneath your feet, the 
city of Naples, descending in the 
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form of an amphitheatre, and cover- 
ing the brow of the mountain : one 
half of this metropolis is situated on 
the declivity of the hill ; the other 
extends to the sea, and bends to- 
wards the gulph, a portion of which 
it embraces. This gulph b ten 
leagues in length, and its breadth, 
gradually increasing towards the 
sea, is three, four, five, or six 
leagues. Notwithstanding its ex* 
tent, every object in it may be dis« 
tinctly perceived, which is owing to 
the extraordinaiy purity of the air 
we breathe. Tliat obtuse point, 
which projects into the sea at the 
bottom of the city, is the Castle of 
Ovo, so denominated from its form. 
I^ leaving this castle, your eye fol- 
lows the shore that stretches away 
toward the west, you come to the 
Villa Reale, a promenade, situated 
between the hills and the beach, and 
the road running parallel to it leads 
to the grotto of rausilyppo. This 
Greek name is probably composed 
of the two words fiaiio and lufie; 
the former signifying I/iut an end 
tOy I relieve J and the second, fiainy 
aorrojOy fatigue. Indeed this hill, 
80 cel^rated for its fertility, its 
gardens, its country-seats, was well 
calculated to affbrd recreation from 
^e labours, cares, and bustle of the 
city. 

''That dark road, a thousand 
paces In length and twelve feet 
broad, had formerly one equal ele- 
vation ; but having been used for 
more than thirty centuries, the soil, 
which is nothing more than harden- 
ed pozzuolana, a species of turf, is 
so worn away, that the road has 
sunk considerably, and travellers 
now see over their heads the marks 
made in ancient times by the cha- 
riot-wheels in the walls of the grot- 
to. Strabo informs us, that, in his 
time, two carriages might conveni- 
ently pass there. During the reign 
of Nero, there was neither hole nor 
window for the admission of light, 
and the air entering only at the two 
extremities, this long gloomy cavern 
was always fiiU of a yellow dust, 
dry, and almost impalpable. Sene- 
ca who calls it the Neapolitan 



Crypt, saya, that in paasing through 
it he experienced the fate of the 
wrestlers, and that it is a long pri- 
son, where nothing is to be seen but 
darkness. This expression of Sene« 
ca proves that Milton's ^' darkness 
visible" is not of such modem in- 
vention. The two windows which 
now exist in it were made by order 
of Alphonso I, who likewise caused 
the road and the vault of the grotto 
to be repaired; but as the light 
which enters it comes from the sum- 
mit of the mountain, and has long 
passages to traverse, only a weak 
and dubious glimmer pervades the 
cavern. Once a year, however, it 
is illuminated in a brilliant manner, 
that is, at the autumnal equinox. 
The sun, setting at this season ex- 
actly opposite the outlet of the grot- 
to, which is extremely straight, 
throws his- rays to the other extre-! 
roity. At this moment the spectator 
may discern all the sinuosities of the 
vault, the traces of the ancient cha- 
riots, some of which are fifteen fe^t 
above the present soil, and a mnlti^ 
tude of names, which different tra- 
vellers have inscribed on its walls ; 
but this solar illumination lasts no 
more than five minutes, and re-ap^ 
pears only with the revdution of the 
year. 

"Before we quit this grotto, I 
ought to mention the supposed tomb 
of Virgil. This is the small monu- 
ment above the entrance of the ca- 
vern, and which, at a distance, re- 
sembles a dormar- window more than 
a tomb. This little vault, narrow, 
and of no great depth, ia absolutely 
empty ; and it is, besides, well 
known that Virgil was interred near 
Sebet, that is, at the other extremi- 
ty of Naples The common people, 
however, insist ihat the remains of 
thit great man are at Pausilyppo, 
and from time to time carry into the 
vault branches of laurel, which be- 
ing frequently renewed, induce a be- 
lie t of the immortality of ^ that tree. 
The lowest class of the people liave 
a gi-eat veneration for Virgil : you 
will undoubtedly imagine that ic 
must be on account of hi.^ poetic ge- 
nius. By no means : they respect 
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his memory because he was a gjrevLt 
magician, who by one stroke of his 
wand created the cavern of Pausi* 
lyppo. 

<< If you now pass over the hill 
that separates the gulph of Naples 
from that of Puzzuoli, your eye will 
hover over the Campi Phlegraci, the 
environs of Solfatara, denominated 
by the Romans Forum Vulcani, 
llie protuberance of the mountain 
conceals the lake of Agnano and its 
picturesque banks; but you per- 
ceive the cape on which is situated 
Puzzuoli. and a portion of that town. 
It was formerly called Puieolum ; 
and at a period still more remote 
the Greeks gave it the appellation 
of Dicearchie. A temple, an am- 
phitheatre, and a monument erect- 
ed to Tiberius by fourteen towns of 
Asia which he rebuilt, are nearly 
the whole that remains of its ancient 
splendour. Those enormous piles, 
once joined together by arches, are 
the ruins of the mole which formed 
its harbour. Here it was that Cali- 
gula ordered a bridge to be con- 
structed across the sea, and passed 
over it to Baix with all the equi- 
po^ of war and all the pride of a 
ridiculous victory. 

«* From this point follow the coast, 
which curves off in a semicircle to 
Mount Misenum. In the hollow 
which is nearest to us was the aca- 
demy of Cicero ; farther off the vil- 
la of Hortensius ; farther still that of 
Servilius Vatia ; and lastly that be- 
longing to Piso, which Nero after- 
wards occupied. That elevated 
castle on which you see a flag flying 
is the castle of Baix. There it was 
that the execrable Anicetus, in obe- 
dience to the orders of a monster, 
endeavoured to drown Agrippina. 
Behind the cape are to be seen the 
remains of Bauli, where that prin- 
cess, having escaped the dangers of 
the sea, was dispatched by the clubs 
and swords of the satellites of a par- 
ricide. The modest tomb which 
exists at the foot of the hill, and 
turns obliquely towards the sea, is 
said to be ihat of this empress, who 
was still more unfortunate than she 
was criminal. 



<< Now let us turn back to this last 
picture, of which you have surveyed 
only the portion that borders the 
sea. Nature has conspired with 
time to change the face of this once 
gaily »miling country. All those 
Httle hills of a dusky-white, thrown 
into a group behind the town of 
Puzzuoli, are the relics of the volca- 
no which we denominate Solfataitu 
Its cone is destroyed. All the com- 
bustible matter it contained has 
been consumed by internal fire ; 
nothing is left but die circumference 
of its base, formed by a chain of 
rocks, so calcined as to resemble 
heaps of lime ; but the fire of the 
abyss is still active as ever ; and if 
there are now no eruptions, the 
reason is, because there is oo fdelto 
feed the flame. 

" This volcano, after remaining 
stifled, as it were, for ages, burst 
forth, fotally for Puzzuoli, which it 
almost entirely destroyed. The 
Temple of the Nymphs, the magni- 
ficent ruins of which are seen near 
the shore, exhibits an extraordinary 
spectacle. After it had been burn- 
ed by an eruption of Sol&tara, it 
was covered for four centuries by the 
sea, which another volcanic shock 
again obliged to retire. Its beauti- 
fol marble columns, some of which 
are still standing, pieces of entabla- 
ture of exquisite workmanship, have 
been in many places consumed by 
the fire ; and when they were after- 
wards overwhelmed by the billows, 
the madrepores and shell-fish ad- 
hered to them ; so that the precious 
fragments of this admirable monu- 
ment bear the two-fold impression 
of both the elements that conspired 
to destroy the fabric. 

<^ Between the bottom of that 
^Iph and the castle of Baix, but 
farther inland, you see a lofty moun- 
tain, denominated by the Latins 
Mon9 GauniSy and which the Ita- 
lians call n Monte Barbaro. This 
place is celebrated for the battles 
fought there between the Romans 
and the Samnites : but between that 
mountain and the sea you observe 
another of a conical rorm, whose 
summit appears to have been lopped 
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off. That we call Monte Nuovo ; 
and the name indicates that its for- 
mation is of recent date* This vol- 
canic cone^ in fact, issued on the 
29th of September, 1538, from the 
earth, vomiting lorth a deloge of 
fire and ashes : it ingnlphed the vil- 
lage of Tripergola, situated on that 
spot : it dried up the Lucrine lake, 
fcrmcrly famous for its excellent 
oysters : it obliged the sea to retire, 
and caused the relics of the Julian 
port, celebrated by Virgil, to disap* 
ptar. 

" This Monte Nuovo prevents the 
view of the lake of Avemus, which 
is behind it. On the banks of this 
lake are the rains of a temple, sup* 
posed to have been erected in ho- 
nour of Apollo ; and on the oppo- 
site side is the entrance of a grotto, 
very absurdly imagined to be that 
of the Sibyl of Cums. Virgil dis- 
tinctly describes two grottoes : that 
of the Sibyl, which he places at 
Cums, and that of hell, on the banks 
of Avemus. We actaalljr find at 
Cumx a large cavern, which serves 
as an entrance to a grotto similar to 
that of Pau&ilyppo, but much longer. 
It is to this that the following verses 
must be applied : 

Ezcisam Euboicae Utus ingens rupit in 

annrum 
Quo lati ducunt aditus centum, ostia 

centum 
Unde ruunt totidem vocesi responsa 

SibyUx. 

"These hundred mouths and 
hundred subterranean caves still ex- 
ist in the multitude of galleries con- 
structed under ground, and many of 
which are in such preservation, Uiat 
you may proceed along them to a 
considerable distance : but the grot- 
to of the lake of Avemus is very 
different Of the latter the same 
poet says, 

Spelunca alta fuit, va^toque immanis 

hiatu 
Scnipea, tuta lacu nigro, nemorumque 

tenebris. 

" There you still find the lake, for- 
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merly putrid and brackish, but i 
pure and limpid. You likewise see 
the wood that covers it, and the vast 
mouth of the cavern, at the bottom 
of which a spiral passage ilescendB 
into the bowels of the earth. 

*^ In the direction of Monte Nuo- 
vo cast your eyes on the plain thiit 
extends to the sea : the little emi- 
nence which appears at the extro-' 
mity bears the rains of the town of 
CumK, which was a rich and poiiw 
erful place before the building of 
Rome. A gate of a beautiful coi>> 
struction is still standing : von mBf 
also see the pavement ot several 
streets, and a great number of afxsb* 
es covered with bushes, which al- 
fbrd a retreat to the birds of night 
and to reptiles. Farther on is an 
amphitheatre almost entirek in n^ 
ins, and the sub-basement of a tenr- 
pie formed of enormous blocks, that 
remind the spectator of this exproa^ 
sion of Virgil : 
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^ Let us now survey the castle of 
Baix, and follow the curvature of 
the coast terminated by the promon- 
tory of Misenum. Another gulph of 
a circular form indents the land, 
and extends to the marshes of the 
Acheron. It was there that Plio^ 
commanded the fleets of Rome ; it 
was there that he set out to observe 
the first eruption of Vesuvius, and 
sacrificed his life to his curiosity; 
We are at last approaching that 
mountain of greater celebrity than 
magnitude. Mount Misenum^ where 
the pious Apneas performed the ob* 
sequies of the most able trumpeter 
in his army. 

(«Near that spot LucuUus, wha 
was called Xerxes Togatus, posses^ 
sed those magnificent gardens, that 
splendid palace, which were looked 
upon as a prodigy in an age when 
every object was gigantic and pro- 
digious. 

**• Beyond the cape which termi- 
nates thatgallery of rains, two islands 
have the appearance of being join^ 
ed to the continent : they are tha 
3 
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ancient Pjrthecosc, now Prodda and 
lachia. The former, level and tmi- 
form, scarcely rises above the sor* 
feceoftbesea: yoa cannot perceive 
it The second is thai high moun* 
tain, whose peaked sommit is lost 
in the clouds, and resembles a co- 
iossal pyramid destined for the 
' boundary between the dominions of 
-Cere5 and of Neptune. 

^ Here the sea checks our course, 
>and terminates half of the circle 
>which we have to traverse. To ex* 
amine the other half, let us return 
to the point whence we set out, and 
£nish from left to right the exami- 
••ation which we have so for made 
in a contrary direction. 

M That mass which conceals from 
US a portion of the north-west, is the 
mountain of the Camaldulenses, 
where pious recluses make vows of 
poverty in the midst of abundance, 
and vows of continence in the bo- 
som of voluptuousuess. 

^ To the north the sight is lost in 
those extensive and smiling plains 
which have justly deserved the ap- 
pellation of Happy. The eye, ra- 
tigued by the numerous asperities of 
the mountains, here reposes on the 
uniformity of the champaign. That 
Toad before us leads to Capua ; that 
«n the right to Caserta; and that 
stUl fortber to the right to Beneven- 
to. All along these roads, and in 
the intervals between them, the vine 
married to the elm, and nourished 
by a vigorous sap, overtops the 
trees by which it is supported, and 
its amber branches are suspended 
in festoons beneath arches of ver- 
dure. The active fecundity of the 
earth is not however confined to 
this two-fold produce, and the grain 
of Ceres, wluch in every other re- 
gion requires the immediate aspect 
of the sun, here grows and ripens 
under the shade of the vines and the 
elms. Kay, even when the harvest 
is over, the avaricious husbandman 
demands new benefits : he commits 
to this thrice fertile earth the seeds 
of vegetables, of pulse, and other 
osefol plants, of which he has still 
time to obtain a crop before t|u3 



short and slight Croats that lake 
place m this fovoored climate. 

*^ Look at that hill of a circular 
form which, commands the plain, 
and breaks its uniformtty; that is 
what we call Capo di Monte. The 
edifice to which it serves as a base 
is a royal habitation of elegant struc- 
ture, which, rising above a mass of 
bushy trees, resembles a magic pa- 
lace, held suspended by the hands 
of fiuries over a tuft of verdure ena- 
meled with flowers. 

*' Let us now turn our eyes to- 
wards the east The first 6b^ 
that strikes us b Vesuvius. Like 
Parnassus, it exhibits to us a doi^ble 
peak ; that to the kft is Soroma, 
and the other to the right is the 
vdcana The former is c o wer ed 
with verdure towards the north, 
but to the south it borrows the sable 
aspect of its tremendous neighbour, 
towards which it turns its concave 
sides, consumed and worn away by 
firequent conflagrations. A vast 
mountain of a circular form serves 
as a common base of Somma and of 
Vesuvius : this base, which is twen- 
ty-four Italian miles in circuit, is 
covered with wood, with gardens, 
and elegant buildings. Around its 
foot runs a continued gallenr of 
towns and villages : St John, Potti- 
ci, Resina, Torre del Greco, Torre 
del TAnnunziata, and many others. 
Below, the sea presents a new spec^ 
tade : numberless ships and barks 
plough its waves in every direction. 
At the bottom of the mountain reign 
luxury, opulence, industry, activity : 
at its top, lava, pumice-stones, a^- 
es, scoria, are piled one upon ano- 
ther, and every thing exhibits the 
image of destruction Lastly, above 
the sea, appear towns, the volcano 
with iu flames, and the chain of the 
Appenines, rearing aloft its ever* 
lasting snows, crowns the picture 
with the indentations of its silvery 
summits. Sometimes when the east 
wind blows on this coast, the column 
of smoke emitted by Vesuvius, in- 
clining over the gulph, crosses it in 
the form of an arch, and ag^ de- 
st^ends towards the reg;ioo ol Sol£k* 
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tardy as if toindicale the comnranica- 
tion which subsists between these 
two forges of Vulcan. 

*^ It is not only the richness ci this 
incture, but likewiste its composi- 
tion, that is worthy of notice. To 
the east, a volcano possessing all its 
force, commanding a fertile plain, 
and commanded itself by mountains 
on which reign eternal frosts; to 
the west, a volcano nearly extin* 
guished, surrounded with ruins, 
lakes, and cultivated hiUs ; to the 
south, the liquid expanse from 
whose bosom rise delightfol islands ; 
to the north, a plain covered with 
com, flowers, and fruits. Could the 
most active imagination of the most 
accomplished painter have com- 
bined more beauties, more contrasts, 
more objects, gracefol, gloomy, 
smiling, imposing, terrific, and ad- 
mirable ? 

<^ But let us follow the coast 
which trends away to the south- 
cast : there formerly flourished four 
celebrated towns, that were ingulph- 
ed in one day by the eruption to 
which Pliny fell a victim. What a 
tremendous spectacle history pre- 
sents us in one short sentence ! Fom" 
pda^ Retina^ HercuUmeum^ et Sfa- 
bia^ pofiuio %edente in theatro^ de^ 
fecere. How terribly laconic is the 
concluding word defecere ! 

" The town which you perceive 
in the angle formed by the base df 
Vesuvius, and the coast that bears 
away to the south-west, is Castell* a 
Mare, a haven and royal mansion, 
encompassed with a delightfol coun- 
try. Behind it rises an enormous 
mountain : its summit is crowned 
by a square block, which seems to 
have been cut by the hand of man ; 
or rather it appears to be a colossal 
altar, erected by time, and conse- 
crated to the superior deities. The 
rest of that coast exhibits a smiling 
appearance, which forms a contrast 
with the sombre aspect of Vesuvius. 
The towns which you perceive on 
tiie declivity of the hilh are Vico, 
Sorrento, and Massa. They are 
surrounded by numerous villages, 
and in these places, once dear to the 



nymphs and the muses, Pan, Ceres, 
Bacchus, and Pomona lavish their 
blessings on the indolent natives. 
This portion of the continent is ter- 
minated by the cape of Minerva ; 
and, lastiy, towards the south, the 
island of Capres is the last object 
that claims our notice. 

M Situated opposite to Naples, this 
island seems to close up the entrance 
of its gulph, as a boundary placed 
by nature to prevent the vagrant 
eye from losing itself in the vast ex- 
panded sea. The summits of its 
rocks and its mountains, cut into the 
form of rays, aflbrd, in their combi- 
nation, the image (^ an immense 
crown, and appear destined to re- 
mind us that one of the masters of 
the world once chose this isle for the 
theatre of his pleasures, his de- 
bauchery, and his cruelties. You 
perceive that, in describing the 
other portion of the circle, we have 
again arrived at the sea, the island 
of Caprex being the last point on 
this side, as Mount Misenum is oa 
the other. 

'^ You must not imagine (added 
he) that a spectacle like this can 
ever become indifferent to the lov- 
ers of the arts and of nature.— 
Though always the same, it is ever 
new. Calms and tempests, the state 
of the sky, the different appearances 
of the sea, the singular operations 
of Vesuvius, every day exhibit a 
new picture, impart to it life and 
motion, and incessantiy fornish fresh 
causes for admiration, fresh food for 
the eager curiosity of the spectator. 
The pleasures afforded by this scene 
of enchantment are not limited to 
the time when the sun illumines our 
hemisphere. Night, which else- 
where effaces images, and renders 
one of our senses in some measure 
useless, here contributes very often 
to augment our delight, and surpas- 
ses even day itself in the grandeur 
and variety of the prodigies it dis- 
plays to the view. Let us suppose 
that an eruption is at hand, or is 
beginning to manifest itself, while 
the disk of the moon is reflected and 
multiplied in each of the waves that 
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foil at the bottom of the galph^ the 
Tolcano emits a hollow and ominous 
sound To the murmurs of the 
Kereids succeed thebellowingsof the 
Cyclops ; the sons of Eolus escape 
roaring from the caverns of Vesa« 
viuti, and frequent lightnings dart 
ing from the mountain proclaim to 
mortals an awful crisis of ^nature. 
The column of smoke becomes 
thicker, and, expanding in the air, 
exhibits a resemblance of those lofty 
pines, whose bare and branchless 
stems are crowned by a vast cano- 
py ol verdure. The cloud continues 
to grow more black and more ex- 
tensive ; but a luminous blood-red 
spot appears in the midst oi the 
chaos. The vapours become red, 
and impregnated with fire ; the lu- 
minous poKion increases, and the 
substances discharged by the vdca- 
no glow with every tint, and exhibit 
every possible shade of colour. — 
Here the flame resembles that of 
the funereal torch, there it is of the 
most lively vermillion ; farther off 
it is white, and dazzles the eye with 
its excessive brightness ; in another 
part it is of a murky mixture of pur- 
ple and of soot ; over the mouth of 
the furnace the vapours hover in 
the form of a golden cloud; and 
those which, from their distance, 
are incapable of reflecting the light, 
shroud the whde scene in a sable 
veil, which, by the clashing contrast, 
heightens all the colours, and im- 
parts double brilliancy to the pheno- 
menon. 

"But other wonders appear at 
the mouth of the volcano. Some- 
times showers of ignited stones shoot 
upward to an immense height, and 
their parbolic descent is a grand 
imitation of our artificial fire-works ; 
at others, an arrow of fire flies to- 
wards heaven, which it seems to pe- 
netrate. Now a tuft of ardent va- 
pours crowns the mountain, and 
emits to a considerable distance in- 
numerable sparks ; and now again 
Hehtnings, bursting from the bosom 
of the abyss, cut through the sur- 
rounding smoke in their zig-zag 
course. One moment tiie flame as- 



sumes the fi^re of a oohiam) wkoie 
height is thrice that of die volcano ; 
and the next it is an immense 
tongue, which wavers for some time 
in the air, then suddenly retumS) 
and seems to lick the edge of the 
terrific gulph. 

" Meanwhile the »des of the 
mountain are incapable of containing 
the melted substances which rise and 
press agcunst them. A dreadful noise 
announces a rupture ; the mountain 
opens with a vast efiR)rt, and its in- 
flamed entrails are exposed to view. 
Rivers of lava already roll beneadi 
the new bridge which is just formed, 
the fiery torrent, the image of Phle- 
geton, rushes into the valley that 
separates Somma from Vesuvius ; 
its devastating stream increases at 
the expence of every object which 
it meets, and acquires an extent of 
several miles. The strongest trees 
disappear before it, like feeUe 
blades of grass before the scythe of 
the mower : forests, gardens,home8y 
palaces, are all whelmed beneath 
the burning deluge ; and the very 

n where they existed is so 
ged, that it can no longer 
be recognised. The ardent river 
continues advancing with a dull and 
dismal noise, rolling with it cal« 
cined stones and billows of glowing 
ashes. It has already crossed the 
road, and is proceeding towards the 
sea; and when it has passed the 
rocks on its shore, the fiery mass 
plunges into the deep. The collisioQ 
of these hostile elements throws up 
to the very skies torrents of vapour, 
whose roaring, whose dazzling co- 
lours, and the horrible agitation 
they produce in the air, cause the 
terrified spectator to imagine that 
the world is about to be dissolved, 
and to be reduced to that chaos from 
which it sprung. 

<< If to the spectacle of an erup- 
tion you now add that of a storm ; 
if accident produces at the same 
moment one ot those tremendous 
tempesu which are alone sufficient 
to desolate nature, what pencil can 
then trace the horrors of the scene ? 
what pen can describe them?*' z. 
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Fmr $ke Literary Magazine, 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKBTCH OB DB. 
JAMES BBATTIE. 

JAMES BEATTIE was bom on 
the 5th of Nov. 1735, in the parish 
of Lawrencekirl^ in Kirkcardine* 
shire. When only sevea years oldy 
he lost his fo^er, who was a farmer, 
and remarkable for his probity and 
his love of the muses. Through the 
generous assistance of h» elder 
brother, David, James was initiated 
in the English and Lattn languages, 
by Mr. Mylne, schoolmaster at 
Lawrencekirk ; a teacher of repu- 
tation, and successor to the celebrat* 
ed Roddiman. Poet Beattie, for so 
he was called even at this early pe* 
riod of his life, distinguished himself 
among his school-fellows by diligence 
and superior attainments, though he 
laboured under the disadvantage of 
a very weakly constitution. 

In 1749, he obtained a small scho- 
larship in Martschal College, Aber- 
deen, by excelling in a comparative 
trial ; and he commenced his aca- 
demical career by studying Greek, 
under Dr. Blackwell, from whose 
hands he received a very hooourable 
furize. The second term of his pub- 
lic study seems to have embraced 
Latin, mathematics, in which he 
was no remarkable proficient, and 
history, geography, and chronology. 
Natural philosophy formed the 
principal object of the third com*se. 
In this department a want of the 
requisite mathematical knowledge 
must be very unfriendly to the stu- 
dent's progress. The fourth term 
was devoted to moral philosophy and 
the abstract sciences, under Dr. 
Alexander Gerard, well known by 
his Essay on Taste, and other perfor- 
mances. 

In 1753, Mr. Beattie took his de- 
gree in arts, and obtained the humble 
situation of schoolmaster at Fordoun, 
a village not for from Laurencekiric 
At this time, he enjoyed the friend- 
ship and patronage of Francis Gar- 
den, afterward lord Gardenstone, 
and added to his poetical reputation 
by oontributioos to the Scotch Ma- 



gazine, and an epitaph oa two 
brothers who were drowned when 
bathing. It likewise appears thai 
he was a severe disciplinarian, that 
he officiated as clerk of the parish^ 
that he was enrolled in Marischal 
College as a student of divinity, and 
that his manners were not yet sub* 
dued into gentleness or compla* 
eency. 

In 1758, he was appointed one 
of the ushers in the grammar school 
in Aberdeen, a situation to which he 
had aa/dred some months bc^re, 
though without success. Beattie'a 
sphere of activity and acquaintance 
was now enlarged ; and, except 
some harassing head-achs, his usher- 
ship, which lasted two years, passed 
with considerable satisfoction to him- 
self. During this period, his poema 
were published) for the first time, tjy 
subscription. 

On the 8th of Oct 1760, Mr. 
Beattie, having obtained a royal pa- 
tent, was made professor of moral 
philosophy and logic, in Marischal 
College. In the course of a few 
years, he attained distinguished ce- 
lobrity aa a teacher <tf ethics. 

His habits of study were regular 
and coofitaat LitUe time was speal 
in idleness, because h^ was ambitious 
to acquit himself with credit, and to 
benefit his students as far as was in 
his power. An academical life is 
so barren of incidents that it cannot 
be expected to furnish much in the 
narrative. The lives of most litera- 
ry men consist of little more than a 
history of their worlcsw His plea- 
sant and agreeable manners, even 
at this time, have been much com- 
mended. To his old associates he 
was kind and affdble ; and at his 
house and table they were always 
welcome. 

In 1766, he married miss Mary 
Dun, daughter of Dr James Dun, 
who, for near seventy years, was a 
teacher in the grammar school of 
Aberdeen. About four years subse- 
quent to his marriage, he received 
from King's College, Aberdeen, the 
degree of doctor in laws. In July 
following, he visited London, and 
was favoured witii very flatioriug 
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marks of attention from some of the 
most distinguished literary charac- 
ters of the ag;e. 

In 1/72, his mother died at the 
advanced age of fourscore years. 
Her afiectionate son, Mr. David 
Beattie, had for thirty years shown 
her every mark of attention and 
kindness, and it was in his house at 
Johnstone, in the neighbourhood of 
Laurencekirk, that she died. Those 
persons who ^new her best have 
represented her as possessed of 
great self-command ; as a prudent, 
kind woman, and as exemplifying 
those simple and unaffected man- 
ners, which were then more fre- 
quently to be found in Scotland than 
Ukey are at present 

The doctor repeated his visit to 
London in 1773, obtained a pension, 
was presented at the levee, and had 
the distinguished honour (says his 
biographer) of corrvermng with the 
king for Jtve ndnuteB. Before he 
returned to the north, he had a 
private audience of their majesties 
at Kew. 

The death of his son, James Hay 
Beattie, in 1790, was a severe trial 
to the feeling of a parent In his 
18th year, this young man, who unit- 
ed inde&tigable application to un- 
comnnm genius, was appointed hb 
Other's assistant and successor, and 
promised to be an ornament to the 
university. The doctor's second 
son, Montagu, urith whom he went 
to London in 1791, died in 1796. 

These, and other misfortunes, 
harrowed ufijhe aoul of Dr. Beattie, 
and his health, never at any time 
^ood, was thereby very considerably 
impaired. He was no longer under 
the necessity of doing the duty of 
the class, because he had the influ- 
ence to get Mr. George Glenny ap- 
pointed his assistant and successor. 

Of late years he entirely seques- 
tered himself from society, and even 
the kind attentions and civilities of 
his friends and admirers were not 
relished by him. He dropped all 
correspondence with his old flnglibh 
i^nends, and their numerous in- 
quiries after his health did not now 
excite those quick sensibilities of 



which he had formerly been so sub* 
cepuble. Premature old age, with 
^1 its infirmities, had made rapid 
advances upon him, and for three 
years before his death, he kept the 
house, and was for a great part o£ 
that time confined to his bed. If I 
mistake not, the last time he ven- 
tured out to take a short walk, was 
in the numth of June, 1800. He was 
then very corpulent, and (tiscovered 
extreme debility. At this time he 
was only about sixty-five years of 
age. 

His person was about the middle 
size, of a broad, square make, which 
seemed to indicate a more robust 
constitution thap he really had. He 
was, during the whole course of his 
life, subject to attacks of head-ach, 
which on many occasions interrupted 
his studies. His features were ex- 
ceedingly regular ; his complexion 
was somewhat dark ; his eyes had 
remarkable expression. 

In the earlier part of his life he 
showed great convivial talepts, and 
was much admired in company, for 
his wit and uncommon flow of hu- 
mour. He indulged himself, how- 
ever, In liberties of that kind very 
seldom in his latter years. He was 
an admirable punster. His puns 
are often quoted in conversation in 
the north ; which, as fiair as that 
kind of wit deserves praise, discover 
great focility of invention. In com- 
pany he Mras remarkably silent, but 
he was not only attentive to the 
conversation, but seemed to be stu- 
dying the features of those persons 
with whom he was in company. 

Towards the close of life, Dr. 
Beattie endured much bodily pain ; 
and, when, at length, he had become 
insensible to his own sufibrings, he 
expired on the 18th of August, 1803. 

The possession of genius, taste, 
and learning, and their direction to 
the best interests of mankind, ought, 
no doubt, to cover a multitude of 
sins : but we should also reflect that 
a well constituted mind, rich in its 
own resources, and susceptible of the 
nuMt refined and elevated pleasures, 
is the least expobed to debasement 
from habits of low intemperance. 
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Yet that aach a mind sometimes 
yields to degrading propeD^ties, will 
not admit of dispute. A sense of 
&)se delicacy, or the partiality of 
friendship, may draw a veil over 
the melaDcholy &ct: but the pro* 
fessed painter of human character 
is imperiously required to exhibit 
its diversities as he finds them, and 
not as he would wish them to be. 
More than one public teacher of 
youth has fallen a sacrifice to the 
immoderate use of ardent spirits: 
we can commiserate their fate ; but 
we cannot patiently endure that they 
should be held up as paragons of 
conduct, or exalted into saints. Dr. 
Beattie*s case admits of palliation 
and pity. The pressure of domes- 
tic affliction exhausted and paralyz- 
ed the finer sensibilities of his frame^ 
unstrung the man^ and left only a 
« wreck behind." 



For the Literary Magazine. 

ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 

NOTHING is more pleasing than 
what may be called the romance of 
real life: such incidents as some- 
what partake of the romantic or the 
roarvelloos, and are at the same 
time true. The fdlowing little sto- 
ry occurs in the letters A the coun- 
tesses of Hartford and Pomfret, late- 
ly published. 

A gentleman in SufiR)lk had an 
estate of two thousand pounds a- 
year ; and an only son, who was 
brought up with the expectation of 
being heir to that fortune after his 
ibther's death. This took place 
when he was just four and twenty ; 
but, when he came to look into his 
inheritance, he found the whole 
property so involved, that he had 
only left four hundred pounds a- 
year, which proved Co be in church 
lands. He lived on this for about 
twelve months, but duhng that time 
was very melancholy. He then de- 
clared to his friends that it was 
against his conscience to enjoy the 
revenue of what bad belonged to 



the chnrch, and that he could make 
himself easy in no other way but by 
restoring the lands ; which he didy 
in spite cf the persuasion of all his re- 
lations to the contrary, and left him« 
self with no more than an annuity of 
fifty pounds. In the neighbourhood 
there was a quaker, who always 
went once, and sometimes twice a- 
year into Yorkshire, on business. 
At one house in that country he was 
received upon a footing of great in- 
timacy, by an old gentleman, who 
had an only daughter, that was to 
be his heiress, elegant in her person, 
of good temper, and well accom- 
plished. The quaker one day asked 
him why he did not get this young 
lady married. The gentleman re- 
plied, that it was what he wished to 
do, but he was determined never 
to dispose of her but to a man 
whose principles he approved, and 
who would come and settle upon the 
estate. If he could find such a per- 
son, he would give his daughter to 
him, though he was not worth a 
shilling. The quaker related to 
him the history of his neighbour : 
and the old genUeraan was so much 
delighted with his character, that he 
desired the quaker to bring him to 
his house the next time he came; 
and, if the young people liked each 
other, it should be a match. The 
honest quaker returned home, and 
with great pleasure told the young 
gentleman the prospect of this good 
fortune ; but was surprised to find 
all the arguntents he could use 
wanted force on him to prevail on 
him to ga He declared that he 
would rather live upon his small 
annuity all his days, than marry a 
woman he did not previously love, 
thongh she possessed the wealth of 
the indies. When the time drew 
near for the quaker to go again into 
Yorkshire, he applied to a relation 
of the young gentleman with whom 
he lived, and showed him several 
letters from the lady's father, re- 
questing him to brmg his friend 
along with him. By the importu- 
nity of this relation, and the quaker's 
entreaty, the youth was at length 
prevailed on to accompany him; 
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but ooAer a feigMd bame, and oafy 
as an aoquaiotance whooi be had 
met by accident on tbe road. Mat* 
ters being thus settled, he set cot 
with the quaker, and was mtrodnoed 
to the old gentieman and his daugh- 
ter. They were all three so well 
pleased with each other, that they 
soon becafiie better acquainted, and 
the young gentleman discovered 
who he was. The nmrriage was 
quickly conduded ; and he now en- 
joys eighteen hundred pounds a year, 
whkh his wife brought him, besides 
a oeasiderable sum of money.— 
^liey have now lived together six 
yiears in perfect happiness, and have 
two children. 



For the Lkerary Magnzine, 

OftSEmVAflONS ON THE FRENCH 
HEVOLUTION. 

Writttn in 17^. 

TH£ monarchy of France had 
keen the fixed yet quahfied despot- 
ism of ages, bat prepared, at length, 
for its revdution by the incapacity, 
indolenoe, and improvidence of two 
successive reigns. This revolution 
begpan in a reform of the monarchy, 
proceeded to its subversion, and is* 
wed in the erection of a reput^c. 
The scene of its action was laid in 
one country, and amon^ one people : 
but it was difficult to Iraiit its influ- 
ence ; and tire whole of Ettrq)e 
might have ondergone a corres* 
pondent change. 

The first Step in the change had 
an alarming aspect to the courts of 
princes; for though the monardiy 
was snfiSsred to reoHiin, together 
with its law of entail, determiniDg 
that humiliatiog question, ^ to whom 
do the people belong V* yet the prin* 
ciple of original equality, which 
reached to all below the throne, 
however fixed by usage, or made 
venerable by time, had left the mo- 
narchy v^ithout an aristocracy, its 
necessary support. 

Thus an early combbation against 



itf of aH tlie wicaarchtcai and sniMo- 
cratical govemmeots, as was nato^ 
ral, was formed ; and which, in rec- 
tum, ,as naturaUy exasperating the 
revolution beyond its first p f hicip lc i | 
the monarchy was formal^ abolish- 
ed ; and in that act, the system af 
political equalization was completed, 
all men being now |4aced upon tlie 
same broad and primitive plane. 

From some analogies, neverthe* 
less, in the forms of Iwr own govern- 
ment to that of France, it might 
have been expected tiiat Englaai 
would have shown less hoetitity tfaaft 
some other nations to the new princi- 
ples ; and that she migirt have view* 
ed, with a less jealous apprehension, 
the phenomenon of French freedom s 
but entertaining against France, for 
four entire centuries, an innate or 
latent animosity, produced by eveiy 
slight occasion into action, ib^y be- 
sides, had her heritable rights and 
establishments, the crown and the 
peerage, to be affected by the coa« 
tagion of such leveUing docAHnes. 

We may conceive again an acces- 
sary cause, even of a more forcible 
though different nature, why Eng- 
land should have carried her jea- 
lousy of the new principles, even 
beyond that of other nations. To 
the republican part of her own con- 
stitution it was that she owed thfe 
enterprisiog industry of her owvi 
people: and hence, principaUy, her 
pre-eminence In manufiuitures and 
commerce ; and in France, once re^ 
pubficanised, she had anxions fbre- 
bodmgs of a congenial people, that 
might one day rival her own, in arts 
which were the great spring and 
sources of her extraordinary opu- 
lence and power. Had she not, 
therefore, an Inoalculable interest in 
bringing that nadon again under the 
torpor of the ancient government ? 

But though aU the oki European 
establishments might be equally in- 
disposed towards France, yet, in 
their deportment to her, they origi- 
nally varied. Where the body of 
the people, as in Germany, were 
altogetlier wiMioot a wUl to be con- 
sulted, there the princes were open 
and unraserved, in a medi t ated op- 
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poution to her revolution ; whilst, 
in England) from some deference to 
national sentiment, upon which alone 
he could safely act, the minister Pitt 
was obliged to dissemble, to be 
guarded and circumspect in all his 
projects : we see him, therefore, at 
first, content with a secret and silent 
Stimulation of the concert of princes 
and powers; carefully watching the 
movements of the revolution, and 
gradually unfolding himself, as oc- 
casions ofiered, to bring the mass of 
the nation to approve of and to se- 
cond his hostile designs. 

Unhappily, the occasions sought 
for were too abundantly presented 
in the wild and flagitious misrule of 
the revolutionary leaders, and Eng- 
lishmen were, by a too easy sensibi- 
lity, brought to consent to a league 
with despotism, against a govern- 
ment by system, at least, free. But 
the people and their minister meant 
different things : the^ abhorred the 
arimes of the republic, and wished 
•nly to defend themselves against 
the danger of its example, to confine 
the growing power of France within 
some safe limit, but not to meddle 
with her system ; he, on the con- 
trary, rejoiced in the crimes, the re- 
straint or punishment of which he 
made the stalking-horse to his real 
object, the destruction of the govern- 
ment ; and, still concealing his mo- 
tive, hypocritically acted upon one 
principle, under the pretext of ano- 
ther. 

As to account for that atrocious 
conduct, which has not only so dis- 
graced, but endangered the French 
revolution, in furnishing the pretence 
lor arming against it, is not to justify 
it, it will not be improper, and it 
may be useful, to explore some of 
its causes : an endeavour towards it, 
therefore, shall be made. 

The revolutionary change was 
made from a system which for ages 
had been fashioning the habits, man- 
ners, and understandin|;s of the peo- 
ple, and forming a nation i\ charac- 
ter, with which their new govern- 
mental situation was altogether 
incongruous^ Under the monarchy, 
men had been saved the trouble of 
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all political thinking and acting, and 
few, on this account, could come in- 
to the service of a republic with 
the qualifications necessary to a 
wise and temperate administration 
of its afl^irs, which, of consequence, 
too often took any direction given to 
them by ignorance or presumption. 
Men cannot be fitted for any mate- 
rial change in government but by 
the change itself, and the fitness, 
only in expectancy, must be waited 
for. 

An evil, incident to all revolutions, 
was, in this, aggravated even by the 
virtue of individuals, by a mistake 
most frequent with the honest and the 
sincere. Many of the most respecta- 
ble of the early revolutionists, disgust- 
ed at occasional irregularities, or too 
frequent violations of fundiimental 
principles, either by emigration or 
by secession abandoned these disor- 
ders to themselves, which their au- 
thority or their presence might have 
controlled, and left the government 
to be orderly consummated in vio- 
lence and iniquity. And in this re- 
gard the disqualification of the mem- 
bers of the constituent assembly was 
a self-denying ordinance, of peculiar- 
ly fatal operution. 

Revolutions, besides, with what- 
ever definite views they may set out, 
cannot be stopt at any precise point ; 
and, if gone too far, can no more 
than a bearded arrow be drawn 
back ; like balloons, too easy to let 
off, they are as difficult to be re- 
strained or managed in their course: 
and this, in particular, from the oc- 
currence of the foi*egoing causes, 
soon rose to a more than common 
height of wildness and extravagance. 

To those who have observed, in 
common life, that, to anticipate the 
depravity of character is often to 
ensure it, it will not appear fanciful 
to accuse prophecy it&elf of some 
instrumentality in this regard. Tho 
predictions of writers, chiefly of 
Burke, indignant at or jealous of the 
new piincipies, that the nation as- 
suming them would become the out- 
casts of the moral world, falling in 
so much with gener^ prejudice ^nd 
poUcy , the agiitement to ti:eat France 
4 
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as such contributed, in no small de* 
g^e, to fulfil the prediction. 

The effectual agency of these cau- 
ses will not be questioned by any at* 
tentive observer ; but if, still unsa* 
tisfied, we would seek for one of a 
cogency supposed more proporUoned 
to such terrible effects, shall we not 
find it in the crusade itself against 
France ? which, as it was maintain* 
ed with the renewed spirit of the 
ancient fanaticism, was resisted with 
equal fervour: the investment of 
tlie revolutionary leaders with pow- 
ers of magnitude to meet the dan* 
ger, of themselves so liable to abuse ; 
the exchange of the milder qualities 
of civil and domestic life for the 
hardness of the military characteri 
occasioned by the conversion of the 
mass of citizens into soldiers ; the 
severe watch kept upon the move- 
ments of such whose latent disaffec- 
tion might be encouraged into action 
by the hope of foreign aid ; and the 
general inquisition set up into opi- 
nions and conduct ; all, as too natu- 
ral a consequence, producing a mixed 
scene of trouble, persecution, cruelty, 
and oppression. The constitutioui 
thus giving way to immediate secu- 
rity, was cast under foot, and the 
letter and the spirit trodden out ; a 
system, if system we can call it, of 
ferocious anarchy ensued, said, by 
those who have forgotten all their 
historical reading, to be without a 
parallel in the world; great, indeed, 
but greatest, perhaps, only from be- 
ing the last : a spirit not confining 
its destructive energy at home, but, 
in the war that ensued abroad, 
against enemies, showing itself in 
the barbarous invasion of the rights 
of every friendly nation, and in the 
absolute overthrow of some of them : 
a war, in which it has been the use- 
less labour of either party to fix the 
charge of the aggression on the other, 
as if the final and inevitnble cause 
had not been laid in the very nature 
of things ; in the incompatible prin- 
ciples and situation of the parties 
themselves ; or as if it was not sub- 
stantially announced on the part of 
tlie coRlition, when they, each mem- 
ber of it, noticed, with sullen dissa- 



tisfaction, the first authentic inform 
mation of a change in the govern- 
ment of France in favour of public 
liberty ; or as if a thousand inter- 
mediate circumstances had not 
clearly indicated their determined 
hostility. 

But as princes have become ini- 
mical to France from an apprehen- 
sion of the political, so have people 
from a fear of the moral dan^r ; 
and in all countries, numerous indi- 
viduals among the earliest and best 
friends of the revolution, disappoint- 
ed in their first hope, tired with the 
enormity and frequency of its crimes, 
begin, with its original enemies, to 
look again to a monarchy, as to an 
only remedy for them. 

Whether this is to give way too 
much to feeling, and too little to 
philosophy, is a qnestion for our so- 
ber consideration. 

Do any such consent to a restora- 
tion of the monarchy for the sake of 
that justice which would, in this 
event, overtake the criminals of the 
revolution ? These have already 
anticipated public justice, by exe- 
cuting it already on one another. 
" Like Saturn, the revolution, it has 
been said, has devoured its own 
children," and frequent successions 
of patriots and tyrants, deserving 
and undeserving, have fallen by the 
stroke of the guillotine. But '< the 
appetite for blood has not grown by 
what it fed on.** The present sys- 
tem of rule may be oppressive, but 
is not cruel. These ^ood people, 
then, are too late for this object 

Is it for the sake of the pious vm- 
dicators of the social order f they 
who have used the same sword 
against anarchy in France, and for 
it in Poland ; they to whom, as we 
have seen, may be traced back the 
disorders complained of, as to their 
principal source and most aggravat- 
ing cause : disorders, in reality, to 
which these princes are greatly in- 
debted for their present security 
against the contagion of liberty ; 
operating, as they have done, amonf^ 
the human cattle submitted to their 
power, as an antidote to the rour* 
rain of republicanism. Princes, to 
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borrow from the law, not standing 
" rectUM in curia^* but as suitors 
taking advantage of their own 
wrong, and evidently making the 
avengeance of crimes they have 
themselves so highly inflamed, or 
produced, a mask to the objects of 
their own despotism. 

Is it that the morals and religion 
of Frenchmen, lost under the revo- 
lution, would be found again on the 
'restoration of the monarchy ? 

Of morals, if they are the indis- 
pensible elements of life, however 
driven out of it for a season, no ad- 
ventitious force can long oppose their 
return. 

Nor have we much to fear on the 
ecore of religion in all its modes, and 
apart from their distinguishing dog- 
mas. A God is stamped upon our 
nature ; his reality is witnessed by 
all the senses, and subscribed to by 
the understanding ; commanding 
the feith equally of the wise and the 
weak ; and no endeavour can long be 
successful that would exile him from 
our breasts. And it is remarkable, 
that Robespierre himself made the 
destruction of the atheists one of the 
means of his popularity. The hier- 
archy of the church, indeed, has 
been lost, with other national esta- 
blishments ; but has religion, in ef- 
fect, lost by it ? « Elstablishments 
have an aptness to generate tlie me- 
chanical habits of righteousness ; 
where the soul creeps in superstition, 
it may rise to bigotry, but never 
soar to enthusiasm, the product al- 
ways of a mind freed from the au- 
thority of imposed and regulated 
dogmas, though often of a misguided 
reason. Religion, truly, flourishes 
best when of spontaneous growth, 
and not under any state direction ; 
and the maxim of " laiBBcr la f aire*' 
is as well applied to it as to com- 
merce ; and where men are at li- 
berty to believe as they please, and 
to worship as they believe, the dan- 
ger is, that they may have too much 
of religion, rather than too little. 

Is it, do they think, useless to per- 
sist longer in republicanism, seeing 
that the experiment made upon it 
has failed I Let us consider. 



If a chemist be violently disturbed 
in the midst of an experiment, and 
his retorts and alembics broken over 
his laboratory, though his result be 
nothing but the fragments of his 
glasses, we conclude nothing against 
his experiment If the house-build- 
ers, annoyed by stones, be driven 
from their labour to defend them- 
selves, and the edifice be left in dis- 
order, or ruin, we do not condemn 
the architect for the natural imprac- 
ticability of his plan. The chemist 
and the architect are the systemists 
of Erance, and it is more correct to 
say that the experiment of republi- 
canism has been disturbed by extra- 
ordinary and violent coincidences, 
than that it has failed : but if it has 
failed, would it not be feir and just 
to try it over again, under auspices 
less malign ? 

We always make separate consi- 
derations of the object ra the voyage 
and the tiehaviour of the crew ; and 
so ought we to distinguish between 
the object of this revolution, and the 
conduct of a Danton and a Robes- 
pierre ; and not to lose any excel- 
lence in its principles in the con- 
templation of those who had so vio- 
lated them. Had we always con- 
founded the nature of all those 
religious or political changes, of 
whatever ultimate benefit to man- 
kind, with the act of changing, which 
of them is it that we should not have 
to regret ? In the religious, Lu- 
ther's sober attempt at reform was 
disgraced by the maniacs of Mun- 
ster. In the political, from the fever- 
ish state of society, and the loose* 
ness of the public order, crimes are 
the inseparable incidents. The 
abuse of a thing is not the same with 
its condemnation ; and, in France, 
both native and alien causes have 
most powerfully administered to na- 
tional passions, and greatly height- 
ened the usually distempered state 
of revolution. But fever is no more 
the fixed habit of the political, than 
of the natural body : as paroxysms 
in either, they are to subside of 
course, leaving the commonwealth 
to calmness and repose, and the man 
to his ordinary conditioo of health. 
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Is it really for the sake of the na- 
tion itselC, that we should consent to 
its return to the ancient reg;ime, 
seeing, as is concluded, that the peo- 
ple are not fashioned to the new 
principles they have assumed in 
government ? 

Man, as a mutable being, is as in- 
finitely diversified as are the circum- 
stances that aflfect him, and govern- 
ment is the most influential of them 
all And it is no less true, that the 
geographical indents and wavings, 
"Which mark the divisions of coun- 
tries and governments, are as much 
the boundaries and separations of 
character as of dominion : the hu- 
man mind, with individual excep- 
tions, always passive, every where 
taking the impression of the laws, as 
fruits do that of the climate*. Man, 

• Physical and moral nature are eve- 
ry where neariy the same. A chemical 
analysis of the air in Europe may serve 
for other quarters of the globe j and if 
we discover the constitution of the hu- 
man mind in Kamtschatka, we know it 
tolerably well in Peru. 

If any attention has been given to 
man as he is in our own country, Penn- 
sylvania, there must have been noticed 
in him a characteristic disposition to con- 
form in sentiment and habit to every 
varying fashion of the laws. A few 
confirmatory examples shall be given. 

Our ancestors, a colony of England, 
brought with them an established law 
and practice favourable to primogeni- 
tureship; but an early colonial statute, 
in the case of intestaries, admitting the 
elder born son but to ^ double share in 
the patrimony, the testamentary prac- 
tice generally conformed to this rule ot 
distnhutiou. The law undergoing vari- 
ous changes from time to time, the like 
conformity has been witnessed, and it is 
now common to place, by will, all the 
children, male and female, upon an equal 
footing. 

But the original sanguinary code of 
criminal law remained neaHy entire, un- 
til our separation from the mother coun- 
try enabled us to bring it to a milder 
state, and with it to produce a corres- 
pondent change in the character of the 
people in this respec^ Death is reserv- 
ed for crimes of the last depiavity ; and 
now to renew the exhibitions of the pU- 



as formed by the Cicsan of the 
earth, stupified, vitiated, and de- 
lory and the whipping-post, once beheld 
with such insensibility, would be to vio- 
late all the feelings of the heart. In 
connection with this is the man .ge- 
ment of the public prisons, wherein die 
late regulations Howard himself had but 
imagimd in favour of humanity, have 
been actually realized. 

These observations will be sttength-* 
ened on the mention of the system 
which gradually abolishes negro slavery. 
The act for fhls purpose not having yet 
worked all its way, some cases of sla- 
very remain, but none of its 'severity 
remains ; for where, as in these cases, 
the former rights are left unimpaired by 
the law, its intiuential morality has nol 
failed to extinguish the tyrannous spirit 
attached to the prerogatives of master- 
ship. 

At no time did the system of Penn- 
sylvania sutfer, with the Roman laws 
of the ten tables, the person of the 
debtor to be divided piecemeal among 
his creditors ; but, almost as unmerciful, 
he was once liable to an indefinite term 
of imprisonment, and creditors were not 
thought cruel in carrying their severity 
but as far as the law ; but the law since 
relaxing in its rigours, creditors have 
become less obstinate, and frcquen ly go 
so far m mildness beyond the law as to 
be reproachable with a lenity too encou- 
raging to idleness or knavery. 

Enabled, by American independence, 
to clear our code of whatever had rela- 
tion to the modes of religion, and made 
invidious distinctions between the wor- 
shippers of God, the consequential si- 
lence itselfof the law has become a law 
authorising all the varieties of opinion 
and worship. And whatever may be 
individual zeal, sectarian bigotry, par- 
tialities, and hatred are chiefly done 
away, and men, content with their own 
creed, seldom enquire the form of others. 
All the sects appear to form one harmo- 
^nious and assisting brotherhood; and 
sacramantal tests, the qualifications to 
office, blasphemous compromises of re- 
ligion with policy, are unknown among 
us. 

It is impossible to suppose but that 
the mind has, with the changes of the 
law, in these instances, been improved 
in its sense of justice, liberty, and huma- 
nity. 
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|n«tsed, seems but fitted for an un- 

aualified slavery. Tkken . out of 
leir hands, he will never, indeed, 
BO far improve upon his nature, and 
arrive at a perfection, rendering the 
discipline of government unnecessa- 
ry to him, as is contended for by vi- 
aionary writers, but may sufficiently 
approximate to it to fit him for 
some at least of those free forms 
which theory, upon the ground-work 
of human happiness, may have set 
up : and as a long series of arbitra- 
ry rule had imparted to the mind of 
Frenchmen its congenial qualities, 
why should not republicanism, in its 
turn, do the same, but, in truth, not 
so suddenly as to answer to our im- 
patience.? We cannot anticipate 
efl&*ct8 by the contemplation only of 
the causes which are to produce 
them. A first summer's day gives 
nothing but the promise of the sea- 
son. 

It may be urged, that that politi- 
cal condition of man, which has been 
the general order of the world to 
this day, has best agreed with his 
nature and experience, as it has 
been so long consecrated by univer- 
sal opinion : but government, stand- 
ing with roan for ages upon the false 
predicate of an absolute property, 
and not an accountable trust, his ve- 
neration had for ever precluded his 
reasoning upon its efiects ; taking all 
its evils as of its very essence, he 
reverently submitted; and history, 
duly recording the crimes of heredi- 
tary despotism, has seldom made a 
question of its rights. Our reason 
has at length made a discovery that 
men belong to themselves, and the 
world begins to kick against the su- 
j)erstition of hereditary power, the 
standing cheat of five thousand years, 
and so long successfully guarded by 
all the means aflbrded to the Jea- 
lousy of kings and nobles. But ex- 
perience and opinion, without rea- 
soning, are nothing but habits, such 
as have so long supported a Turkish 
empire, and so much longer given 
assurance to the doctrine of witch- 
craft 

Our best moral poet has, indeed, 
said that ** that govenuneut is best, 



which is best administered;'* but 
two things may be considered as 
greatly influenced by government, 
the human happiness, and the hu- 
man character. In a well-adminis- 
tered system of despotism, and this 
is possible, our happiness would seem 
complete, if an undisturbed and uni- 
form tranquillity, and the absence 
of all care, but the personal and do- 
mestic, can constitute happiness: 
but if any period can be fixed on, 
when the character of man suffered 
the most rapid declension, it was, 
perhaps, when this species of felicity 
was at its greatest height; includ- 
ing in it the five successive reigns 
from Nerva to Marcus Aurelius, 
the best and ablest princes ever 
placed at the head of human affairs. 
How rare, indeed, are those person- 
al virtues in sovereigns, which coun- 
teract the natural tendencies of un- 
limited power ! 

But something beyond the quiet 
and serenity of aniinal life should 
be the aim of man ; formed, as it 
is useful to him to suppose, in the 
image of his Maker, it should be 
his part to expand his feculties, to 
widen the horizon of his mind, and 
to raise the level of hb condition ; 
in fine, to become a creature as ef- 
ficient as his nature will suflfer him 
to be What so conducive to this 
exalted end as a participation in 
the government of hb country, which 
may call into activity whatsoever 
there may be in him of spirit or 
eeoius ! This benefit is not to be 
found but in the republican forms. 

What else but government is it 
that constitutes the difference be- 
tween the ardent, energetic citizen 
of New England, and the passive, 
listless native of Indostan ; where, 
under an unqualified despodsm, pri- 
vate property is made sacred ; and 
where revolution *< can only change 
the ruler, without affecting in the 
least the peace or order of the 
people." Mr. Adams must have 
had this certain consequence in hb 
mind, when he said, in his book of 
constitutions, that it would be better 
that America should go through all 
the revolutions of the Grecian states, 
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than to establish an absolute mo- 
narchy, notwithstanding the great 
and real improvements made in that 
kind of government 

Do these dissatisfied men wish 
the whole of the French revolution 
undone, because, in sober judgment, 
too much may have been done? 
This is a kind of evil the world has 
had too frequent occasion to de* 
plore. A revolution is seldom a 
tranquil work of the deliberative 
wisdom of all the parties in inter- 
est, sitting upon a question of the 
public good; the impetus, besides, 
given to the passions by the exer- 
tions of an effect to overcome any 
restraining force, necessarily carry- 
ing it beyond its true point If 
America be quoted as an example 
to the contrary, let it be remem- 
bered, that having no domestic so- 
vereign, nobles, or priesthood to hold 
back, there was little of this inter- 
nal force to overcome, and that our 
revolution was a concurrent act of 
the people. 

Ot power, indeed, it may be said, 
that, like a musical instrument, it is 
to be wound up by degp*ees ; but, like 
that instrument, can it be reduced 
by quietly turning back the pegs? 
The attempt is sure to be related 
by the combined strength of those, 
who have an interest in keeping it 
at fiiU stretch ; and he is but an 
incompetent judge of human nature, 
who supposes that the tone of pow- 
er can be lowered, otherwise than 
by breaking the strings : that is, by 
revolution. The gradual freedom of 
England, under the houses of York 
and Lancaster, forms no real ex- 
ception ; and the concessions of des- 
potism were nothing more than the 
biddings of contending parties for 
popular name and support Under 
Charles I, liberty, atid for the first 
time, was won by arms. 

Is it that the French nation has 
sliown itself undeserving of its new 
acquisition of liberty ? This is to 
blunder in our ideas concerning that 
blessing. If liberty, according to 
our correctest constitutional lan- 
guage, be an antecedent right of na- 
turei it is not to be first earned by 



our virtues ; and as the title is not 
gained by our deserts, so neither 
can it be lost by them. The lan- 
guage also is, that it is a right in- 
defeasible, against which, therefore, 
there can be no prescription of pow- 
er or of usage : and where the pos- 
session has been wrested from men, 
it is at all times resumable by them 
without waiting' until, by any moral 
improvement, they seem to have 
merited it Would a return to a 
monarchical regimen operate as an 
alterative in the moral health ? 

Further, if the powers of govern- 
ment are to be taken from Uie ma- 
ny of the community, from defect of 
virtue, ought they to be transferred 
to the few, unless the few are clear 
from vice ? Now princes, the few 
we mean, so far from such merito- . 
rious exemption, are commonly not 
only corrupt in themselves, but are 
the most powerful of all the instru- 
ments of corruption in their sub- 
jects : and thus, in the good they 
abstract from society in the depri- 
vation of its natural rights, and in 
the evil they inflict, they too often 
do a double injustice to the human 
race. 

Let us take a view of modem 
royalty. The child destined to be a 
king is first put into the hands of the 
priests, where his instruction is a re- 
verence for the church, and his 
learning a knowledge of its super- 
stitions ; the rest of his education 
is too slight to deserve the name ; 
one lesson alone being carefully in- 
culcated on him : that ^^ sovereign 
power is derived solely from God.'* 
He is then passed over to the wo- 
men, and in due time becomes one 
of the masters of mankind, but ig- 
norant of all the arts of governing, 
and neglectfiil of every obligation of 
sovereignty. Indolent and incapable 
himself, he is perceived but through 
his mistresses and his courtiers, and 
the history of at least Roman catho- 
lic Europe has, for ages, been but 
little more than that of some pro6i- 
gate successions of knaves and 
strumpets. An inglorious and fil- 
thy course, passed in alternate lewd- 
ness and devotion, is finished by 
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ooofession and absohiUon, and the 
prince dies in peace, and, such the 
stupifying effect of a habitual obe* 
dience to despotism, amidst the un- 
feigned sighs and regrets of his peo- 
ple : and his successor stands ready 
to follow him in his life and in his 
death. It is as much better that a 
prince should be bred by thieves 
than by monks, as it is less fatal to 
his people that he should have per- 
verted morals than a perverted un- 
derstanding. 

If^ for argument's sake, we admit 
the new system to have failed upon 
the experiment, who has conversed 
with general history to so little pur- 
pose as not to discover, that almost 
all the known forms, from the first 
.assemblings into communities and 
nations, have failed also, unless man 
was made to be oppressed, and that 
the ends of his creation are best 
answered, *< when,** as a celebrated 
writer says is the case, <^ the laws 
which regulate the political order 
have doomed the one half of man- 
kind to indigence, to fraud, to ser- 
vility, toignorance, and superstition ; 
and the other half to be the slaves 
<tf all the follies and vices which re- 
sult from the insolence of rank, 
and the selfishness of opulence ?'* 

^' Can any good come out of Na- 
zareth V* was once mistakenly ask- 
ed ; and our judgments are con- 
stantly duped by our prejudices or 
our sensibilities. He who, in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, 
had viewed with the natural emo- 
tions of contempt and detestation an 
English parliament, so much made 
up of ignorance and brutality, the 
pulpits engrossed by an absurd fana- 
ticism, an army dominating over 
the legislature, and the sovereign 
led to the scaffold against the gene- 
ral sense of the nation, and fantastic 
ideas of government universally pre- 
vailing, would with difficulty haVe 
admitted the possibility of any good 
to arise out of such compounded 
evil.* And it is true, that to this 

• But after a htnrricane has past over, 
we have something more to do than to 
count the wrecks of ships, or the de- 



disorderly period b England in« 
dcbted to the perfecting of her con- 
stitution. No entire scheme of im- 
provement was then supplied ; but 
the practical principles of a free go- 
vernment, which were then first 
conceived, were remembered, and, 
at a more temperate season, inter* 
woven into her system ; whilst the 
accompanying dreams and specula- 
tions of anarchy were soon abandon- 
ed or lost. So true it is, that in go- 
vernment, as well as in science, of 
whatever is offered to the under- 
standing, it b tlie rational and the 
usefol part generally that will ulti- 
mately remain. That which in the 
lan^age of loyalty was degraded to 
an impious rebellion, furnished out 
the best materials for a ^^ glorious 
revolution." 

But France, with all her intempe- 
rate conduct, has temperately sys- 
teroatised. She stands upon the 
genuine ground of representation, 
and exhibits many of the essential 
principles of good government And 
truly there is little in her constitu- 
tion offensive to sober sense. Her 
intermediate electoral assemblies is 
a real stumbling block to the deceit- 
ful ambition of popular parasites, 
and, as a check to the dangerous im- 
petus of the multitude, is, perhaps, 
the only expedient to reconcile Uie 
steadiness and consistency of the re- 
publican administration with the 
continuance of its form. 

But if, struck with the show of pre- 
sent evils, we are willing to surren- 
der the chances of any fiiture good 
to come out of the new French sys- 
tem, as constructed upon improved 
principles, and to suflfer the up-hill 
labour of the revolution to roll down 
again like the stone of Sisyphus, it 
ought certainly to be for the sake of 
some great immediate good. But 
would the foiling back to monarchy 
further any of the purposes of hu- 
manity, for which it is chiefly wish- 

struction of bams. We have to con- 
sider whether the storm has not puri- 
fied the sky, changed a deleterious at- 
mosphere, or produced a better vegeta- 
tion. 
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ed? Would blood, and proscription 
instantly cease ? No ; not until ba- 
nishment, confiscation, and the scaf- 
fold should, in the opinion of the 
restorers, expiate all republican of- 
fences. This would only be for 
murder and mischief to change 
bands. 

But would the monarchy, suppos- 
ed to be so refined, suffer any re- 
laxation of the security of its ancient 
maxims and principles? Rather 
would it not be reinforced by all 
such of the provisions of despotism, 
as would for ever check the slight- 
est movements towards a state of 
liberty. Indeed this would be its 
safest C9nduct ; for where despotism 
is the end, the more there is of it, 
the greater the insensibility to it. 
To reconcile slavery to its condition, 
it must be made worse and not bet- 
ter. Any improvement, bringing 
with it such lighu of the under- 
standing, would give but a clearer 
discernment of the yet immense 
distance between its most meliorat- 
ed state and that of freedom. 

In this view of things, France 
would only fly from evils in posses- 
sion, to those in expectancy, ay, in 
certainty, as great m the mass, and 
longer in the duration. What then 
is to be gained by a countermarch to 
monarchy, which some men of in- 
considerate goodness would consent 
to ? Would it not be wiser to sufier 
the republic to proceed, and in any 
reasonable time to work off its own 
, feculence, and in its own manner to 
pui*ge itself of its vices and its dis- 
orders, without reverting to the cor- 
rosive remedy of arbitrary power, 
seeing that the backward journey 
to a settled tranquillity would be 
larger and rougher than the for- 
ward, and experiencing, that though 
the physical diseases may often be 
abandoned to despair, the moral al- 
ways yield to the alteratives of 
good laws f 

Furtlier, from thb great experi- 
ment made upon the principles of 
freedom, if abortive, and perhaps so 
from not being permitted to pro- 
ceed, will not the principles be 



more efiectually banished finom the 
greater part of Europe, where they 
are, indeed, scarcely found but ia 
speculation ? Will they not be rc- 
piH)bated by the joint voice of the 
civilians and statesmen there ; be 
condemned as unsuited to the nature 
and condition of man, and perse- 
cuted acconlingly ; Locke and Syd- 
ney be remembered but as dange- 
rous hei*esiarchs in the science of 
government ; and all literature, fol- 
lowing the fashion of the times, put 
on the livery of despotism ; which 
more than ever would be the rule 
of power ? England itself seems al- 
ready disposed to an encreasing re- 
verence of kingly domination and 
lordly greatness. 

The foregoing are considerations 
for the friends of free government 
of whatever country ; there are 
others, that address themselves with 
peculiar force to those of our own. 

The half principles of freedom 
our ancestors brought with them 
from the mother country, expanded 
to foil size under their descendants^ 
and made the fimdamental of our 
government, have been our happi- 
ness and our safety; and they would 
have been our glory too, if, carried 
back in their perfected state beyond 
the Atlantic, they could be suflfered 
to take root in a great and power- 
ful nation. It should be with reluc- 
tance that we forego a hope so flat- 
tering to our honest pride. 

It is a matter also of serious con- 
cern, how America would be affect- 
ed by such a winding up of the pre- 
sent European scene. Without the 
countenance or support of any other 
country, she would stand alone in 
maintaining the outcast opinions of 
the ancient world. Her example 
in strict republicanism, though suc- 
cessfol, would not save the princi- 
ples from the general odium and 
reproach : to our position on the 
plobe, or to something peculiar 
m the American character, might 
our preservation under them be 
ascrit)ed, and their natural ma- 
lignancy still believed in, as there 
would be no question about the 
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consuming nature of fire, though 
in it a salamander should live, or 
the asbestos be indestructible. 

Already is our country looked on 
with an evil eye by all the despots 
of the other heniisphere, as having 
fbmished the immediate spark 
which lighted up the destructive 
fires of France. A universal com- 
bination amon|^t them of opinion, 
a harmony as it were of prejudice, 
would thus prevail against her, 
though there might not be any very 
dangerous union of force. 

Every great and respectable peo- 
ple thus adverse to us in principle 
and practice, is there no danger 
that we might begin to distrust the 
soundness of our own political ten- 
ets, for which we contended so much 
and so long, and sufler them in the 
end to grow out of fashion, and be 
laid aside ? 

These are some of the general 
and particular considerations which 
might influence an American citi- 
Een on this subject Coosistently 



enough with his own principles, he 
might contemplate without dissatis- 
faction such reverses or failures in 
the fortune of the French people 
as might bring them to a just sense 
of themselves, correct general vice, 
or retribute national or individual 
oflences ; but it would not consist 
with these principles to assist, even 
with a wish, the designs of those 
who would overthrow their repub- 
lic : an event bringing with it, for 
transient and local calamities, evil$ 
as great in their measure, co-ex- 
tensive with the civilized world, and 
durable with ages. 

The wise man in holy writ, con- 
ceiving such a sameness in human 
nature, has said there was nothing 
new under the sun. Even the 
French revolution is not such a 
unique in character as to be altoge- 
ther without its resemblances: si- 
milar causes in the Roman story 
once produced some of the like ef- 
fects, as may be seen in the compa^ 
rison of some circumstances. 



Eome. 

The crimes of royalty producing 
the total abolition of the monarchy, 
and the establishment of a repub- 
lic. 

The emigration of nobles adher- 
ing to the deposed king Tarquin, 
followed by the confiscation of their 
estates, and «* every Roman who 
should by word or deed endeavour 
to restore him devoted by religious 
ceremonies to the infernal gods." 

Tarquin going about, collecting 
the neighbouring nations, to unite 
their forces for his restoration. 

The general combination of the 
neighbouring states against repub- 
lican Rome. 

The attempt of Sevola to assasi- 
nate the king Porrenna, engaged in 
the cause against the republic ; and 
the story of the three hundred young 
Romans sworn to take his life, cele- 
brated by all their historians. 

The decree of Poplicola making 
it lawful to kill without coqdemna- 

VOL. v. NO. XXXIII. 



France. 

The weakness and extravagance 
of the kings bringing about the over- 
throw of the monarchy, and the es- 
tablishment of the republic. 

The emigration of many of the 
French nobility, adherents of Louis 
XVI, and confiscation of their es- 
tates ; their perpetual banishment 
decreed, lender pain of death. 



Louis sending his agents Breteuil, 
and Mallet du Pan, to the German 
powers, to engage their support 

TTie concert of princes against 
republican France. 

John de Erie's project of embody- 
ing a set of men, for the purpose of 
murdering all the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope ; this not agreed ta 



The sacred duty of insurrection 
against any government that should 
5 
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Rome. France, 



tioiH anjr who should aim at being 
master of the public liberty. 

The republican spirit not so uni- 
versal' as to be without exceptions ; 
the remembrance of the pleasures 
under the monarchy inciting many 
of the young men, and among them 
the two sons of Brutus, to a conspi- 
racy for the restoratioQ of Tar- 
quin. 

The ferodous patriotism of the 
revolutionists exemplified in the in- 
stance of the elder BmtuS) in the 
easy sacrifice he made of his two 
80O8) on the altar of liberty. 



threaten the public liberty ; taught 
in the second constitution, but dropt 
with that constitution. 

The attempt at counter-revolu- 
tion, made by the partiaans of the 
old French court, regretting, proba« 
bly, the loss of its manners, plea- 
sures, and luxuries. 



The unnatural denundation, ia 
France, of sons by their fiikthers, and 
of fathers by their sons, oo account 
of political opinions and conduct. 



France finding in the Roman his- 
tory some parallel in the conduct of 
the revolution, may also find, in its 
own history, some parallel in the 
prlncifdes. 

John n, forced by the pressure of 
the war with Edward III of Eng- 
land, assembled the states-general 
of the kingdom, in 1355. 

The first act of this assembly was 
to render the assent of the three or- 
ders necessary to every law. 

[The hbtorian remarks from this 
preliminary the high credit at this 
period of the Hera etat,'] 

In voting an army, they fixed its 
force, and made the taxes for its 
maintenance so general, as to in- 
clude in them the king and his fa- 
mily. 

The states reserved to themselves 
the appointment of all officers em- 
ployed in levying and applying the 
the tax, which the king and his 
council reluctantly consented ta 

The king engaged not to divert 
tW application of the tax from its 
proper object : if attempted, the 
officers are under oath to prevent it 

The tax but for one year ; the as^ 
aembly to convene the next 

The king surrenders the right <^ 
folse coinage. 

For himself, his fisimily, and court, 
the king renounces the privileges of 
taking com, wine, victuals, horsei^ 



carriages. On a journey he can 
only require of the magistrate cer- 
tain necessaries, as tables, chairs, 
straw, beds, hay, &c., paying the 
just price. Ofifences in this case pu- 
nishable aa robbery, and fourmld 
restitution made. 

[This article, says the historian, 
exposes the former vexations in the 
practice of the right of purveyance.] 

The king not to make forced 
loans. Creditors forbid to assign 
their debts to more powerfiil peopte, 
or to privileged officers, oq pain of 
forfeiture. 

The ordhiary judges are to be left 
in possession of their jurisdictions^ 
and extraordinary commissions for* 
bidden. Rangers of forests. Sec, to 
lose their cognizance in matters of 
hunting, fishing, &a Serg'ens (bair 
lifi^) not to exact beyond thdr fixed 
salaries ; nor to take several days* 
pay for executions served in one ; 
nor to make deputies. 

The assembly confirms a former 
law concerning labourers. They 
forbid all traffic to counsellors of par? 
liament, and to a large description 
of persons. 

The king, in future, to forbear 
calling on the arriere ban^ but on 
evident necessity, and on advice of 
the orders, that is, the states-gene? 
ral 

Severe fegulations made QOQceniT 
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ing false mosters; princes of the 
blood not exempt from them. 

Troops on march not to halt more 
than one day at. any place, and offi- 
cers to answer for the conduct of 
their soldiers. The king to conclude 
neither peace nor truce but on ad- 
jice of deputies chosen by the states. 

In 1356, the states meet again^ 
knd re-vote the army. 

[The historian observes^ that from 
fbe contempt into which the body of 
the. French noblesse had fallen, the 
influence of the tierf etat in this as- 
sembly is not to be wondered at — 
Hiatoire de France de VoUey^ torn, 

H . • ^' . 

John dying, his artful successor, 
bharles, 'prevented any further as- 
sembling of the states ; persecuted 
Or destroyed its leading patriots; 
the laws restrictive of absolute pow- 
er were abolished or neglected ; and 
the sense of public liberty was soon 
lost [In this way have the rights 
of man been treated at all times.] 



For the Literary Magazine, 

RELIGIOUS SINCULARITIES. 

THE following account of a reli- 
gious community in Wales will 
powerfully remind American read- 
ers of Jemima Wilkinson and her 
establishment, or the societies of the 
shal^ers. 

Howel Harris wias born at Tre- 
vecca, in Wales, in 1714. Having a 
Respectable paternal . estate in re- 
version, he was designed by his fa- 
faiily for the church, and havihg re- 
ceived the rudiments of a classical 
education, was entered at St Mary's 
Hall, in Oxford ; but he did not pur- 
sue or perfect those studies at the 
university, which might have given 
him rank and character among its 
members. '' 

When he was about the age of 
twenty -five, he began his career 
as an itinerant preacher, sacrifi- 
cing all views of worldly aggrandize- 
ment to what he conceived to be his 
highest duty. But a total Want of 



rationality in the pursuit miserably 
detracted from that approbation, 
which must otherwise have been 
extorted even from his opponents,^ 
by the unquestionable respectability 
of the motive. He was the friend 
of Whitfield, with whom he after- 
wards quarrelled, and the first im- 
porter of the methodistical teneta 
and discipline into. Wales, as Va- 
Vassor Powel had been among the 
first to introduce the earlier and 
more respected modes of dissent 
He actually officiated in the fields ; 
but, after having undergone much 
persecution, and incurred some dan- 
ger in his travels, he determined to 
establish a religious famfly at Tre- 
vecca, adopting it as his own, and 
devoting to it his patrimonial estates, 
with all the savings of a parsimoni- 
ous life. 

With unaccountable inconsistency, 
he built a large and costly hOuse^ 
and laid out the grounds in an exr 
pensive style. In this house, and 
on his own estate, he collected a 
number of families, pi-ofessing the 
same religious ab sorption of mind- 
He even purchased farms in the 
Neighbourhood, and esiabLished ma- 
nufactories, to as great an extent 
as his finances woaUl ad mil, or op- 
portunities presented iliemsehes of 
laying, out his nrioiiey. The condi- 
tion he imposed on those who joined 
his community was, that they slioukl 
pursue their avocations of hu^hun* 
dry or trade solely for the benefit of 
tlie comnnon stock, disci^fming all 
private property^ oi- interfereuce iii 
the management of the joijit capital, 
renouncing the society of strangers, 
and adhei-mg punctually lo the rigid 
observances ot the family. The in- 
stitution continued to flourish during 
his lifetime in almost a formidfiblq 
degree. Their fiirms entirely sup- 
plied thetr numerous famiUeii dis- 
persed over the estates ; for the 
mansion-house was occupied by his 
own family and closer intimates. 
There was besides a large surplus 
for the markets ; since their infiexl- 
ble sobriety was considered to have 
the effect of making them good fat;- 
tne^, though the buEiiness was'mtich 
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interrupted by their unremitting; 
prayers. They al»o manufactured, 
independent of other articles, large 

Quantities of fine flannels, the qua- 
ty of which was in hig;h request all 
voiind the country, and large orders 
were executed for so distant a mar- 
ket as Bristol 

Mr. Harris died in July, 1773, 
The produce of their labours was all 
made over to him without controul, 
though exclusively and conscien- 
tiously applied to their use, and the 
extenfuon of the establishment. By 
his will, he bequeathed the whole of 
his possessions, hereditary and ac- 
cumulated, to the maintenance of th<j 
family for ever, on the strict princi- 
ples of its foundation. He left two 
trustees, with regulations for the re- 
placing them, who. were to live in 
the house, receive the earnings of 
the people, conduct the pecuniary 
Arrangements and devotional servl'-r 
res, and in every respect exercise 
that plenary nnthority, which he 
had IiJmself pixi served* He was 
inurrjt^l, und h;id n danght(?r, to 
%hom he left nnthtng, except an 
apartmrnt in the houiie on the same 
t^rmik as the others, if evt-r she 
cho** to hecmTic a men\ber of the 
♦kniily. It is however, to be ob- 
ficrved, that her mather*t> fortune, 
not i neon siller Hble, rendcrerl miss 
Harriii independent of her father. 
But this indejjencknre, and mU 
worldly cares nnd possessions, she 
wns tci rclmrjuish if ever she came 
to TreveccH* She did not make 
thnt eleetini>, for *;hc married a gen* 
tleman nf Urc^ckmnit, of the namt? nf 
PrichHi'd, before Mr, Hh^fH^'s ilenlh. 
There have been, within the re- 
roUection of persons reMding at 
Tfllj^firth, one hundred and forty 
efficient members of this extranrdi- 
nary f^miiU, Jiesidc^ children : there 
are now n"t more rham sixtv ; hnt 
the Mrict ritual ^)l the place is hUU 
preserved ; the character of indus** 
trious seclusion and eccentric fana- 
ticism is sedulously maintained ; 
and the visitor of Trevecca may see 
it now, as in the days of the foun- 
der. There is service in the house; 
ihreeiimesa day all the year round, 



the time of harvest not excepted s 
each person is allowed a certain 
proportion of absences, on the same 
plan as the attendance of chapel is 
regulated for the students in college, 
and if the number is exceeded, the 
offender loses the benefit of the in- 
stitution, however, reasonable may 
be his excuse, or urgent the plea of 
his necessity. The service, thougfci 
8o frequent^ is very long ; and a nu- 
merous attendance is, by these re- 
gulations, constantly secured. It 
were much to be wished that it 
were better worth attending ! 

I happened to arrive there, with- 
out any previous knowledge of the 
place or institution) about three o'- 
clock on a Sunday, when a number 
of decentl/rdressed and well-be- 
haved people were assembling; 
with whose manners on the outside 
of their chapel 1 was well pleased ; 
but the inside exhibited such a me- 
lancholy exhibition of fknatical fatu- 
ity, as, happily for the honour of hu- 
man intellect, is rarely to be met, 
but among these jumping enthusiasts. 
The speaker had his face and head 
completely mufBed with a red 
pocket-handkerchief tied under hi» 
chin. The cause of this might have 
been candidly ascribed to the tooth- 
ach, had I not observed at Breck- 
nock and elsewhere, that the preach- 
ers of these jumping sects onifbrmly 
array themselves in a similar para- 
phernalia, probably in an ostenta- 
tious show of squalid piety. The 
rest of his apparel was consistently 
mean ; and all his air and manner 
indicated the lowest ignorance, 
though X could not judge of his lan- 
guage, that being Welsh. Its effects, 
however, atoned in power for what 
it might want in elegance, or the 
means of rational conviction. The 
groans of his hearers, sometimes in 
a solo part, and sometimes in chorus, 
corresponded with the scarcely hu- 
man contortions and ejaculations of 
the preacher. Some stood, some 
knelt, and some were stretched 
upon the f^oor in prostrate humilia- 
tion. I did not, however, stay for 
the animating sound of Glory to thr 
iMmdf lest Uie forgetfiilness of su- 
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perstitioas enthasiasiay violaUng the 
laws of hospitality, might have com- 
pelled me also to join in the £EiDtastic 
rites of light-heeled devotion. Such 
are the habits of an institution, 
which has culled, with scrupulous 
care, all the absurdities and evils of 
the monastic life, except the prohi- 
bition of marriage, and at the same 
time passed a severe edict of ex- 
clusion against all its learning and 
utility. 



For the literary Magazine. 

DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN THE 
BEAUTIFUL AND THE PICTU- 
RESQUE. 

VISIBLE beauty, abstracted from 
all mental sympathies or intellectual 
fitness, consists in harmonious, but 
yet brilliant and contrasted .combi- 
nations of light^ shade, and colour ; 
blended, but not confused ; and bro- 
ken, but not cut into masses ; and It 
is not peculiarly in straight or curve, 
taper or spiral, long or short, little 
or great objects, that we are to seek 
for these ; but in such as display to 
the eye intricacy of parts, and va- 
riety of tint and surface. The per- 
ceptions of visible projection and vi- 
sible distance are artificial. And 
hence, smoothness being properly a 
quality perceivable only by the touch, 
and applied metaphorically to the 
objects of the other senses, we often 
apply it improperly to those of vi- 
sion'; assigning smoothness, as a 
cause of visible beauty, to things 
which, though smooth to the touch, 
cast the most sharp, edgy, and an- 
gular reflections on the eye ; and 
those reflections are all that the eye 
feels, or naturally perceives; its 
perception of projecting form, or 
tangible snf^oothness, being, as before 
observed, entirely artificial or ac- 
quired, and therefore unconnected 
with pure sensation. The reflections 
from the polished coats of very sleek 
and pampered animals are harsh 
and angular, and the outlines of their 
bodies sliarp and edgy : wherefore, 



whatever viable beauties they may' 
possess do not consistin their smooth- 
ness. 

The picturesque has a character 
distinct from that of the sublime and 
the beautiful, and equally indepen- 
dent of the art of painting, though 
it has been pointed out by that art, 
and is one oi its roost striking orna- 
ments. The name is not material. 
There are certain qualities which 
uniformly produce the same effects 
in all visible objects, and even in cb^ 
jects of hearing, distinguishable as 
a class from all others. These qua- 
lities are variety and intricacy ; the 
latter of which, in landscape, is that 
disposition of objects, which, by par- 
tial and uncertain concealments, ex- 
cites and nourishes curiosity.—- 
Roughness, therefore, sudden varia- 
tion, and a certain degree of irregu- 
larity, are ingredients in the pictu- 
resque ; as smoothness, gradual 
variation, and a certain degree of 
uniformity are in the beautiful 

While beauty acts by relaxing 
the fibres somewhat below their na- 
tural tone, and is accompanied' by 
an inward sense of melting and Ian-* 
guor, the effect of the picturesque is 
curiosity, which keeps the fibres at 
their fiill tone. 

If we examine our feelings on a 
warm genial day, in a spot fiiU of the 
softest beauties of nature, the fra- 
grance of spring breathing around us, 
pleasure then seems to be our natu- 
ral state ; to be received, not sought 
after ; it is the happiness of existing 
to sensations of delight only ; we 
are unwilling to move, almost to 
think, and desire only to feel and to 
enjoy. How different is that active 
pursuit of pleasure, when the fibres 
are braced by a keen air, in a wild, 
romantic situation ; when the acti<* 
vity of the body almost keeps pace 
with that of the mind, and eagerly 
scales every rocky promontory, ex- 
plores every new recess ! Such is 
the difference between the beautiful 
and the picturesque. 

One principal effect of smoothness 
is, that it gives an appearance of 
quiet and repose ; roughness, on the 
contrary, a ^irit and animation ; 
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hence, where there is a want of 
smoothness, and consequently of re- 
pose, there is less fa«auty ; and 
where there is no roughness, there 
is a want mf stimulus and spirit, and 
consequently of picturesqueness. We 
might illustrate this distinction in a 
variety of visible objects ; in build- 
ings, in water, in trees, in animals, 
in men, and in pictures. And in 
music, however like a solecism it 
may be to speale oTpicturesqueness, 
yet movements which abcnind in 
sudden, unexpected, and abrupt 
transitions ; in a certain playftil 
wildness of character, and an ap- 
pearance of irregularity, are no less 
analogous to similar scenery in na- 
ture, than the concerto or the cho- 
rus to what is grand aqd beautiful 
to the eye. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

ITALIAN PIBTT. 

A GREAT many years ago, 'so 
many that nobody can teU the ex^ 
act number, the people of Florence 
began to build a church ; but what- 
ever advance they made in the day, 
like Penelope's web, was destroyed 
in the night Upon this iU success, 
they determined to take two young 
unbroken steers, and yoke them to-, 
gether with a great stone hanging 
down between their necks; and, 
setting them off, wherever they 
should stop, to erect there the 
church. In this they did very right, 
for the worship they intended was 
certainly fitter for the judgment of 
beasts than of men. But to my story. 

The place at which the animals 
became tired was about seven miles 
from the city, among some prune 
trees belonging to the family of the 
Buondelmonti. Here they set to 
work to clear the ground, and dig 
the foundation, when a lamentable 
voice struck their ears from below. 
On this, one of the workmen threw 
away his pickaxe ; and moving the 
loose earth more lightly, found the 
image of the Virgin Mary in terra 



totta (a specie* of baked clay), wHh 
a child in her arms, and a scar on 
her forehead that had occasioned 
the aforesaid cry. This wonderfot 
discovery made them proceed with 
great alacrity in dieir work : and 
&e had soon not only a large habi- 
tation, but a new order was coosti« 
tuted to her honour and service, with 
great and unusual privileges annexed 
to it And, upon all general calami- 
ties ever since, she is conducted 
with great pomp into the city of 
Florence, and remains in the Du- 
omo till, upon frequent prayers 
and remonstrances, she b so 
good as to remove or remedy the 
evil An inundation of the Amo 
(says a female traveller in 1741) 
beinj; the occauon f£ her present 
commg among us, her entry was 
[preceded by all the religious orders, 
two and two; the gentlemen and 
others carrying lighted flambeaux. 
On each side the guards were drawn 
out ; the streets, made clean, were 
crowded with the common people ; 
and the windows were adorned with 
tapestry, damask, 8cc. and filled with 
ladies. In a large box, about the 
size of a woman, covered with seven 
rich mantles, having as many can- 
dles stuck before, and a canopy 
over it, passed the Dama incognita ; 
for as this image is only a tile, the 
priests very justly fear that it would 
rather raise contempt than venera- 
tion if it was seen, and there^re 
have spread amongst the people a 
notion that whoever sees it is imme- 
diately struck blind. She still re- 
mains at the cathedral ; whither all 
the great vulgar, and the little^ go 
to pay their devotions. But the 
weather, having not at all mended 
since her arrival, they have defer- 
red her return till the sun shines, 
that it may be attributed to her ; 
and in the mean time they find out 
people possessed with devils, that 
she may divert herself in driving 
them out She was followed in her 
march by the senate of forty-eight, 
in their crimson robes, with all th(S> 
officers of justice. 

I remember, when I was at Lucca 
(says the same observer), a knight of 
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MaJtft who lei ne aboat the cathc* 
dral. which is a very ancient one, 
perceiving that I looked at what ap- 
peared to me a better sort of sentry 
Dox, standing oa one side of the mid- 
dle aisle, tdd me that it was the 
repository of the VoUo Santo s and 
perceiving, by my manner of an- 
awering, that I did not understand 
what he meant, he told roe that a 
great sculptor having designed a 
crucifix, and not being able to per- 
form it to his mind, went to bed very 
much discontented; and on the 
next morning this was brought to 
him by angels, ready made, from 
heaven. I asked of what material 
it was formed? he answered, of 
' wood ; and I very gravely replied^ 
I did not know before that trees 
grew in heaven. He sud (believing 
me really surprised at my new dis- 
covery), that God hath a mind to 
show his power. This, once a year, 
and once only, is exposed ; at which 
time, they say, people are so eager 
to see it, that, crowding in, many 
break their limbs, and some lose 
their lives; yel at the same time 
their glory is to admit no Jews, Je- 
suits, nor inquisition in their terri- 
tory. 



For the Literary Mt^zine. 

SKETCH OF ST. HELENA. 

THE island of St Helena has 
been in the possession of Europeans 
during three hundred years; it has 
been visited by men of science, and 
is a refreshing station for the ship- 
ping of the greatest trading compa- 
ny in the world ; yet it has remained 
60 long witliout its own historian ; 
a circumstance, which, considering 
the rage for making, and publishing, 
and reading accounts of voyages 
and travels, is somewhat inexplica- 
ble. 

This island lies in the Atlantic 
ocean, at nearly a thousand miles 
south of the equinoctial line, and 
about as many from the coast of 
Africa. From its great elevationi 



and the puritjr of the surrounding 
atmosphere, it is seen at the distance 
of seventy or eighty miles. On a 
nearer approach, it assumes a rag* «< 
eed, black, and desolate appearance. 
Its indented coast measures twen- 
ty-eight miles in circumference. Its 
greatest length is ten miles, and its 
greatest breadth between six and 
seven. The hills nearest to the 
sea are from eight hundred to four- 
teen hundred feet in height 
Those in the Interior are still more 
elevated ; and the loftiest peak of 
the central ridge rises to 2692 feet 
above the level of the sea. The 
higher regions abound in verdure 
and luxuriant vegetation ; while the 
lower hills on the coast, and mosi 
of the valleys that lie between them, 
are not only naked and barren, but, 
from their mouldering composition, 
and the decay which has taken place, 
they have an aspect of rudeness and 
desolation, which it would be diffi- 
cult to describe, and not easy to 
conceive, without having seen them. 

The island was discovered by the 
Portuguese, on the 21st of May, 
1508, or St Helen's day, from which 
circumstance it derived its name. 
It was found without any human 
inhabitant, without quadrupeds, and 
almost without birds. It has remain- 
ed in possession of the English since 
the year 1674^ 

The sea tortoise, which now fre- 
quents the narrow strands and coves 
about the shore much seldomer than 
formerly, is perhaps the only crea- 
ture whose ancient retreat has been 
disturbed by foreign intrusion. In 
appropriating and subduing the 
wastes of nature, onlv to extend and 
multiply her productions, in diffiising 
life, together with the means of sup- 
polling and rendering it comforta- 
ble, and in effecting these benevo- 
lent purposes without injury or 
injustice to others, man would ex- 
ercise a noble prerogative, befit- 
ting the rank which he holds in the 
creation : but it is to be lamented 
that Europeans have seldom traver- 
sed the ocean for the purpose of 
practising this rare beneficence. 
The progress of their discoveries, 
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instead of difiii^ng the benefits of 
nature, and comnnunicating the ad- 
vantages of culture to rennote lands 
and their inhabitants, are marked 
only by rapine and injustice. From 
the painful recital of the wrongs 
committed by them on the opposite 
shores of America and Africa, we 
may turn, with a momentary satis* 
faction, to contemplate the appro- 
priation and improvement of a de- 
solate and barren spot ; the rise of 
an establishment, eflfected without 
injury to any one ; and a little colony 
speaking the language of England, 
in a remote island of the ^thiopic 
ocean. 

The hills, of which the island is 
composed, are formed of beds of lava, 
which vary in their depth, colour, 
and texture. The predominant 
rock is a heavy, close-gnuned basalt, 
of a flinty hardness, generally of a 
dark blue or black, though some- 
times red, or party-coloured. It is 
always regularly fissured, and runs 
in distinct layers, which manifest 
a visible tendency to regular forms. 
In a few places, the whole is truly 
prismatic The columns are usually 
perpendicular, but sometimes ob- 
lique, and often beautifully curved. 
The summits and bases of the rocks 
are frequently marked by cells and 
caverns : but these last also some- 
times occur in the centre of the . 
mass, and accompanied by a curious 
circumstance. In a quarry, situated 
in the interior part of the island, 
where these blue rocks are dug out, 
for the purposes of building, and 
where they i^adily separate in a 
regular shape, the stone when broken 
is found to have many large internal 
cavities, which contain a pure and 
wholesome water. They are gene- 
rally quite filled with this Water, 
which is shut up in the body of a 
rock, of the closest and most com- 
pact texture. 

Several of the hills are argilla- 
ceous, and composed of horizontal 
and parallel strata, penetrated by 
perpendicular veins of loose and 
oroken rock. From their disjointed 
texture, the vertical stra^, which 
occupy the steep declivities, become 



sol^t to what may be Fiterally 
termed dila/ddation. 

In these places, they are seldom 
observed to be elevated much above 
the foce of the hill, as the fragments 
separate and tumble down, in pro- 
portion as the surrounding soft parts 
decay, or are washed away : yet oa 
the very summit of the hill, a plortion 
of the stratum frequently remains 
entire, and rises to an amazing 
height There is a singular groupe 
of these detached masses on the 
south side of the island, to which the 
inhabitants have given the names 
of Lot, Lofs Wife and Daughters. 
They rise to an astonishing height 
above the top of the hills on which 
they stand ; and fhou^ they seem, 
at iirst sight, detached and uncon- 
nected masses, they are found, on ex- 
amination, to form a part of the ver- 
tical strata, and probably from thdr 
position have resisted the decay 
which has taken place in the declivi- 
ties. They are composed of distinct 
fragments, such as have been describ- 
ed, and have a most striking appear- 
ance, surrounded by deep cnasms 
and tremendous precipices, and with 
clusters of argillaceous hills, the most 
picturesque and romantic, whose 
summits are all regularly fashioned ; 
and discover every tint of colour, 
excepting that of vegetable green. 
Over all this part of the island, 
which borders on Sandy Bay, there 
is a wildness in the 'surrounding 
scenery, surpassing every thing 
which the writer of this has ever 
seen. One feels here, as if trans- 
ported into a new planet, where 
every object strikes by its novelty, 
and is altogether unlike any thing 
which he has met with before. AQ 
the surrounding hills, clifB, rocks, 
and precipices are so strangely 
foshioned, and so fantastically mixed 
and blended, that they resemble 
more the aerial shapes, which we 
see among the clouds, than any 
thing composed of denser materials. 

The whole surface of the island 
is overspread with loose fragments 
of the blue basaltic rock, intermixed 
with light, spongy, and porous 
stones, of various hues. No sand 
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is Ibond on the coast, except at one 
place ; and there it is black, being 
evidently composed of fragments of 
the basaltic rocks. 

The climate is serene, and un- 
commonly salubrious. The mean 
heat scarcely amounts to 69, and the 
range of the thermometer, taken at 
different heights, and for the period 
of a year, may be from 52 to 84. In 
a wide extent of sea, not subject to 
disturbance from contiguous lands, 
the trade wind maintains its uniform 
and settled course, and the weather 
is mild, benign, and tranquil. In 
such a happy r^on, at a vast dis- 
tance from every other land, St 
Helena is descried in the solitude 
of the ocean. Being of an extent 
too unconsiderable to afiect or mo- 
dify the general cour^ of the 
weather, which predominates in 
these latitudes, it enjoys the same 
settled serenity of climate, the same 
exemption from storms, and the 
same unvarying revolution of sea- 
sons, which prevail through all the 
interior parts of the ^thiopic. 
It has no other wind besides that of 
the trade ; it is never v'isited by 
hurricanes ; and one may reside on 
it for several years without observ- 
ing the phxnomena of thunder and 
Ij^tning. 

The chief inconvenience to which 
the island is subject is want of rain ; 
owing to tlie great uniformity of 
temi>erature, to the constancy of the 
trade wind, to the absence of land 
and sea breezes and regular period- 
ical winds, to the remoteness of 
other lands, to the inconsiderable 
size of the island itself, and to the 
nakedness of its sur&ce. 

The list of plants indigenous to 
St Helena is far fix>m numerous. 
Among the nine or ten species of 
trees and shrubs reputed native, are, 
the tree-fern (which attains to the 
height of twenty or twenty -five £eet, 
and bears a very close resemblance 
to the fern), the cabbage-tree, the 
ebony, &c. Of the smaller plants, 
the principal are, endive, purslane, 
wild celery, samphire, water-cres- 
ses, and different kinds of grasses. 
Some of the most thriving of the im- 
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ported vegetable productions are the 
oak, chesnut, ilex, bamboo, palm, 
weeping willow, orange, and apple 
trees, and plantain. The peach 
was once the most abundant fruit in 
the island : but an insect, introduced 
about thirty years ago, has destroy- 
ed most of the trees. 

It is a curious circumstance, that 
this insect, which, according to the 
testimony of the inhabitants, was im- 
ported with the Constantia vine from 
the Cape of Good Hope, or with 
some shrubs from Mauritius, should 
not now settle on any of the plants 
on which it is supposed to have been 
brought hither. Its ravages are al- 
most exclusively confined to the 
peach, the mulbeiTy, and one or two 
of the native island shrubs. An old 
inhabitant, describing and lamenting 
the ravages it had made, could not 
forbear crying out, with tears in his 
eyes, " We would with pleasure 
have given up to it half the trees of 
the place, had it only spared our 
peaches, which we valued so much.*' 
But this inexorable little foe will lis- 
ten to no such composition $ and, 
having hitherto resisted every offen- 
sive means employed against it, is 
likely to continue its progress, till it 
has completely deprived the mhabi- 
tants of this wholesome and delicious 
fruit 

The heights of the island appear 
to have been the fii*st places clothed 
with the native shrubo and plants ; 
and these still grow on elevated si- 
tuations, blended with exotics, which 
thrive equally well ; so that it is 
difficult to say, whether the native 
island shrubs, or the furze, myrtle, 
Scots fir, the mimoss of New Hol- 
land, or the heath and broom of 
Africa, prosper best On these 
spots, the beauty of which is proba- 
bly heightened by the prospect of 
surrounding barrenness, we have an 
opportunity of observing what the 
unassisted efforts of the climate, and 
of a highly productive soil, are ca- 
pable of effecting. 

Though attempts to cover the 

naked vo!canic hills on the shot*e 

have not been sufficiently multiplied^ 

there can be Uttle doubt of their, ul- 
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titnate saccess. Some time ago^ se* 
vera! of the inhabitants had formed 
themselves into a society for carry- 
ing on extensive plans of improve- 
ment; and they were powerfully 
assisted by Dr. Anderson, a gentle- 
man well known in India for his ar- 
dent and active benevolence, and 
for his scientific pursuits. The 
want of adequate funds, and other 
difficulties, unfortunately^ abated 
their efforts ; yet the result of their 
first expenments was Very encou- 
raging. We might advantageously 
plant the valleys with these sorts of 
palm trees which endure extraor* 
dinary droughts, and which would 
prove a certain resource in unpro- 
pitious seasons, or of the non*arrival 
of expected supplies. With the 
palms might be introduced such 
trees as yield the most wholesome 
and nutritious fruits, particularly 
the jack and mahwah. The want 
ef shelter, firewood, and useful dm- 
ber, might be supplied t^ the jungle 
fihrubs of India, especially the mi- 
mosse, and by several forest trees, 
particularly the teak, the poon, 
and the banyan. They might ea- 
sily obtain an artificial command of 
water, by means of tanks and ra- 
se rvoirs, in order to forward tM 
first plantations, and to counteract 
the etfoctsof long continued droughts. 
When we ponsider how much this 
island' might be improved and de- 
corated by th^ addition of wood, 
it is difficult not to anticipate the 
striking and beautiful effects that 
would arise from it. There is here 
every variety and wildness of sur- 
face, which can result from the 
most fontastic configuration of rocks 
and hills ; and this rude and natural 
•cenery wants only the shade and 
embellishment of wood, to make 
the whole one of the most delightful 
and romantic spots in the world ; 
and which. Instead of digusting the 
eye with a prospect so dismal and 
dreary under a benign and genial 
sky, would discover, in the remote 
solitude of the ocean, an object the 
most gratefiil and refreshing to 
those that approached it. 
The inhabitants of St. Helena are 



supposed to amooat to 9baat two 
tfaousuand, of whom five hundred are 
soldiers, and six hundred blacks^ 
The females born in the island are 
said to exceed ^e males in number. 
Though most of the families ^e In 
a state of comparative reUremenrt, 
and in a situation apparently fa- 
vourable to peace and happiness, 
few individuals seem to be satisfied 
with their condition ; and even 
the natives express a strong desire 
of gmng home. Petty jealousies and 
Intestine divisions, which aregener- 
a&y suspended during the dipping 
season, are sometimes revived 
when the island is free from bustle. 
The arrival of the homeward- 
bound Indiamen is the greatest event 
of the year. It fills the whole set- 
tlement with alacrity and joy. 
They quit their gardens, flock te 
lames town, open their houses for 
the accommodation of the passen- 
gers, and entertain them with pla3r8y 
dances, and concerts. These gay 
assemblies are enlivened by the 

Eresence of many agreeable and 
andsome young women, natives of 
the place, who, amid the general 
festivity, seem to feel a peculiar in- 
terest in what is going forward ; 
probably not without some throb- 
bing expectations of being taken 
from a scene, where they are weary 
with constantly contemplating the 
sanoe objects. The appearance of 
80 much loveliness and beauty, cAst 
away in a lonesome situation like 
this, has sometimes raised stronger 
emotions than those of mere sympa- 
thy, in the bosoms of their guests ; 
and the native women of 8t. Helena 
have adorned domestic life, and 
graced the politest circles in En- 
gland and India. To such fortunate 
and pleasing occurrences it may 
somewhat contribute, that many of 
the strangers, having escaped with 
impaired constitutions from the op- 
pression and sultriness of an Indian 
atmosphere, experience a sudden 
renovation of health and spiHts, 
under this mild and salubrious cli- 
mate. Into minds thus exhilirated 
from the effect of returning health 
love easily finds an entrance. 
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Bcft i«bef!hc&- the ekpmttbns of 
the Isdies are often favoured in this 
way, or tiotf the pleasure atid benefit 
derived by convalescents from the 
climate tend greatty to enhance the 
enjoyment of their short stay here : 
tnd as the people whh whom 
Ihey fKvi are of a courteous and obli- 
ging disposition, and readily take 
Ihe trouble of showing whatever is 
tv^rth seeing in the island, it may 
eaflMy be supposed, that strangers 
i^ill pass their time very agreeably* 
We love so much better tn be pleased 
tlian to be instructed, that the quali- 
ties which Inspire good*humonr and 
eomplacency easily compensate the 
want of information and intelligence. 
fht conversation of the natives is 
that of a pliun unafXbaed people, 
chiefly conversant about their own 
concerns. A life of sedusioo, passed 
upon a spot where one only sees the 
sky and the ooean, is not likely to 
make men philosophers or citizens 
of the world. Where the mind is 
limited in its views to the scenery 
and occupations of a petty isle, some 
of its conceptions will naturally be- 
tray the confined circumstances in 
which they arise. An observation 
made by a St Helena lady, ^^ that 
the arrival of the Indiamen in En- 
gland must, she supposed, make 
London very gay," however it may 
exeite a smue, was perfectly natural 
in the situation in which it was 
made. 

The small fiarms and gardens 
yield some excellent fruits, pot- 
herbs, and fEirinaceous roots : but 
the island is in a great measure des* 
titute of bread-conir and is little 
adapted to the culture of grainu. 
Besides, rats, caterpillars^ and the 
peach insect have multiplied amaz- 
ingly, to the great annoyance of the 
gardener and the agriculturist. 

It is curious that some creatures, 
wheh brooglit into a climate that is 
new to them, should thus spread 
and increase to a degree beyond 
what they did in the countries from 
which tliey were imported. A very 
remarkable instance of this lately 
occuri^ in India^ on the coast of 



Coromondel, where, In the year 
1796, a species of the cochineal in- 
sect, called the Sylvester, was intro- 
duced from the Brasils. It was 
considered as a great acquisition, 
and much care was taken of it at 
first It would feed on nothing but 
the common native opuntia, which 
is generally used for hedges .:ll over 
the country. In a short time, the 
inieot destroyed all the opuntias in 
the Camatic ; and so complete was 
the havoek which this voracious 
creature made, that the remaining 
stumps of the hedges, on which it 
had settled, looked as if they had 
been consumed by fire. Nor wai 
this all ; for when the British army 
was in Mysore, in 1799, the natives 
mentioned what appeared to them 
very astonishing and unaccountable, 
that all their opuntias had about the 
same period been entirely consumed* 
In this manner, a small insect, intro- 
duced from the Brasils fbt the lau« 
dable purpose of establishing a co* 
chineal roanufscture, wasted and 
destroyed, in the short period of 
three years, almost all the opuntias 
of the soutliern peninsula of India. 

Seventy different species of eata- 
ble fish, including turtle, are caught 
on the coast Yams, potatoes, ap- 
ples, beef, kid, mutton, and poultry, 
are good and abundant 

The labour of the fields, fishing, 
and tlie roelnial duties of domestic 
economy, are assigned to a mixed 
race of blacks, whose slavery has very 
lately been entirely abolished. The 
release of six hundred blacks from 
a state of thraldom can subtract but 
little from the guilt of Europe, or 
the wrongs of Africa ; yet it is cou« 
solatory to record even a single act 
of justice and mercy to an inconsi- 
oerable portion of this unhappy race, 
whom the enormous wickedness of 
Europeans has dragged from their 
liomf#, and condemned to slavery, 
not for any wrong they ever did us, 
or for any good we ever mean to 
do them ; but because our power 
has unhappily enabled us to make 
their weakness and sufiferings suI^n 
serviet.t to our avarice. 
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For the Literary Magazine, 

4UIGL1SH CIVILIANS, OR DOC* 
TORS COMMONS. 

FOR a Icng coarse of years, the 
English civilians, or professors <^ 
the Roman civil law, did not Ibrm 
a body, but were mingled with the 
mass of the citizens ; and it was not 
till about the commencement of the 
reign of Henry VIII, on the propo- 
sal of Dr. Richard Bodewell, dean 
of the arches, that they agreed to 
dwell in contiguous houses, and to 
enjoy a community of board. In 
1568, Dr. Henry Hervie, dean of 
the arches, procured from the dean 
and chapter of St Paul's, a lease of 
Mountjoy-House, for the use and 
accommodation of the advocatea. 
lliese premises were afterward 
purchased by the learned body ; the 
prerogative court of Canterbury, 
that of the bishop of London, and 
the court of admiralty, were held 
in them ; and they obtained the 
name of Doctors Commons, In 
1768, this society received a charter 
of incorporation, under the style and 
title of «( The College of Doctors of 
Law, exercent in the Ecclesiastical 
and Admiralty Jurisdictions.'' None 
are admissible into this body, ex- 
cept persons who have taken the 
degrees of doctors of law at Oxford 
or Cambridge; and they become 
members by a fiat from the arch- 
bisho}) of Canterbury, which, it is 
understood, will never be granted to 
persons in holy orders. 

Cosin, the coadjutor of Whitgift, 
in exalting the ecclesiastical juris* 
diction, and in cashiering noncon- 
formists, Jenkins (sir Leoline), as- 
sociated with sir William Temple, 
at Mimeguen, and Davenant, the 
steady tory, and able political arith- 
metician, are the names beat known 
among the generations that are past ; 
"while those of Wynne, Scott, Ni- 
choll, and Lawrence, stand first 
among the list of the living. The 
mediocrity which Gibbon represents 
as characterising the professors of 
jurisprudence in ancient Rome 
seems to adhere to their followers, 



the EagUsh civilians ; their corps 
seems never to have been illustrat- 
ed by any individual of transcen- 
dant talents. 

Members of a limited and con- 
trolled jurisdiction, they are viewed 
with jeakNisy ; their profession is 
considered as giving them a bias in 
fsvoar of high ecclesiastical and po- 
litical notions ; and it is a fact that 
they are never seen on the side of 
the rights and liberties of the sub- 
ject, but are found the invariable ad- 
vocates and supporters of the pre- 
rogative. Can these be the r^isons 
why their course does not lead ao 
generally in modem, as in former 
times, to state honours ; and why it 
is, in this respect, for less favoured 
than that of the common law I 



For the Literary Magazine, 

ON SCOTTISH EMIGRATION TO 
AMERICA, AMD LORD SELKIRX'S 
CANADIAN COLONY. 

THE circomstances are very 
pleasing to which lord Selkirk as- 
signs the origin of his expedition* 
Without any local connexion with 
the Highlands, he was led, very ear- 
ly in Ufo, to take a warm interest 
in the fate of his countrymen in that 
part of the kingdom. During his 
academical studies, his curiosity 
was strongly excited b^ the repre- 
sentations he heard ot the ancieni 
state of society, and the striking 
peculiarity of manners still remain- 
ing among them ; and, in the year 
1793, he undertook an extensive 
tour, through their wild region, and 
explored many of its remotest and 
most secluded vallies. In the course 
of tais expedition, he ascertained 
that emigrataon was an unavoidable 
result of the general state c^ the 
country, arising from causes above 
all controut, and in itself essential 
to the tmnqoiBity and permanent 
welfare of the kingdom. In conse- 
quence of this persuakion, that there 
was no reasonable hope of prevent- 
ing emigration, he was led to direct 
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hia inquiries to the destination of 
the various emigrants. He learned 
that the Highlanders were dispers- 
ing to a variety of situations in a 
foreign land, where they were lost, 
not only to their native country, 
but to themselves as a separate peo- 
ple. Admiring many generous and 
manly features in their character, 
he could not observe, without re- 
gret, the rapid decline of their ge- 
nuine manners, to which the cir- 
cumstances of the country seemed 
inevitably to lead. He thought, 
however, that a portion of t'le an- 
cient spirit might be preserved, even 
in the new world, by collecting the 
emigrants together in some part of 
the British colonies ; there they would 
prove a benefit to the mother coun- 
try ; and those peculiarities of cus« 
tons and language might still be 
retained, which they are themselves 
so reluctant to give up, and which 
lire perhaps intimately connected 
with many of their most striking 
and characteristic virtues. 
. In the book which he pu!)lished 
in consequence of these inquiries, he 
has preserved a better picture than 
has been drawn by anv other hand, 
of a peculiar state ot society and 
manners, highly interesting to the 
historian. 

Not more than sixty years ago, 
the state of society in tlie Highlaikb 
of Scotland was very similar to that 
of England before the Norman con- 
quest. Government had not yet ex- 
tended its regular authority over 
these mountains, where tlie cWef- 
tains lived in a barbarous indepen- 
dence, surrounded by vassals and 
retainers. The law was too feeble 
to afford protection from the vio- 
lence of feudal warfare and plun* 
der ; and every proprietor depend- 
ed, for his safety and importance, 
on a numerous train of followers. 
To this consideration, every pecu- 
niary interest was subordinate ; he 
reckoned the vulue of his estate, not 
by the rent, but by the number of 
men it could send into the field : the 
rent, in fact, was paitl, not in mo- 
ney, but in military Sei\ice. The 
HiiuU rentul of the estttics forfeited 



in the two rebellions of the last cen* 
tury has, accordingly, been often re* 
marked with surprise ; ^ poor twelve 
thousand fier annum^** says Pen- 
nant, ^' nearly subverted the con- 
stitution of these kingdoms:" but» 
with thb narrow income, proprie- 
tors of middling rank brought into 
the fitld three, tour, or five hundred 
men. Were the present high rents 
of the same estates to be all hiid out 
in employ mg labourers, the number 
of these would not be very dififerent 
from tliat of the clans that came 
from them in arms. Comparing 
the number of men that particular 
chiefs could bring out with the pre- 
sent value of their estates, the pro- 
portion appears to be, in general, 
between ten and fifteen pounds for 
every man : this sum is not far 
fi'om the yearly expence of a farm 
servant, at the rate now current in 
the north of Scotland. 

In this state of things, a system 
of occupancy was spread over the 
Highlands, which, though now dis- 
appearing, remained entire for some 
time after the last rebellion, and 
may still be found in many conside- 
rable districts. Every proprietor 
reduced his farms into as small por- 
tions as possible ; and his design 
was seconded by the natural incli- 
nations of his people. The state of 
the country left a father no means 
of providing for his sons, but by di- 
viding his farm ; and where two fii- 
milies could be placed upon the land 
instead of one, the chief acquired a 
new .tenant and a new soldier. 
Hence every spot was occupied by 
as many families as its produce 
could maintain ; and the ground 
was subdivided into very smidi pos- 
sessions. 

The farms of the common tenaa- . 
try, or 9mall tenanCSy are held by 
joint k)ccupiers, usually six or eight, 
sometimes many more, and Yorm a 
sort of hamlets or petty townships: 
The shares of these partners are of 
course liable to become unequal, by 
subdivision or accumulation. The 
farm is generally a portion of a val- 
ley, to which is annexed a tract of 
mountain pasture, stretching some 
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Biiks. Th^ habitaCfoQS are collect- 
•d in a village, on the best part of 
the arable land. This U sometimes 
cnltivated in common, but more 
usually distributed among the ten- 
ants, in proportion to their bhares ; 
seldom, however, in a permanent 
manner, but from year to year. 
The produce of the tillage land 
rarely affords aught above the main- 
tenance of the tenants and their fa- 
milies. Their riches consigC of cat* 
tie, chiefly breeding cows, and the 
young stock produced fi*om them, 
which are maintained on the farm 
till of a proper age for the market ; 
and by the sale of these the tenants 
are enabled to pay their rent. The 
number which each farm is capable 
of maintaining is ascertained by 
usage, and may be, in general, from 
thirty to eighty cows, besides other 
cattle. The total amount is divided 
among the occupiers, according to 
tlieir respective shares, no one be- 
ing flowed to keep more than his 
due pjpiportion. 

Resides these joint occupiers, 
there are tacktmen holding entire 
fiirms, who are of the rank of gen- 
try 4 and trace their origui to some 
ancient proprietor of the estate, 
who had granted the farm as a pro- 
vision for one of the younger branch- 
es of his fetmily. These, fornaerly, 
were nearly on the same footing 
as proprietors ; they were the offi- 
cers who, under the chief, com- 
manded in the military expedi- 
tions of the clan. A part of their 
form is sufficient to supp^ their own 
fiamilies; and they divide the rest 
among a number of sub-tenants or 
cotttTMy who are bound to perform 
a certain quantity of labour upon 
the &rin, instead of paying rent for 
their small portion <i land, ^d are 
alk)wed to pasture their cows with 
the cattle of the fsrm. 

Cotters are to be found, likewise, 
00 the farms of the small tenants ; 
two or three being generally em- 
ployed, as servants to the partner- 
ship, for herding the cattle. 

liiere are also a few people who 
exercise the trades of blacksmiths, 



weavers, taylors, shoeoudLers, €cc.f 
and bargain with one or other of the 
tenants for a portion of his laad. 
For, whatever additional employ-^ 
ment a man may follow, he must id- 
ways occupy a small spot of land, to 
raise provisions for himself and his 
family ; if he caxmot procure such a 
posse^on, he cannot live in the 
country. There is no such person 
known in the Highlands as a mere 
labourer. 

Such a state of property and mao- 
ners, where every inhabitant is con- 
nected with land, where almost all 
its produce is consumed on the spot, 
and where there is no distinct sepa- 
ration of employments, has been 
preserved nearly entire to this day« 
While the other districts of. the 
bland were brought, one after ano- 
ther, within the arrangement of one 
complex system of production and 
commerce, the Highlands were cut 
ofiT from all tlie contagion of udus- 
trious ente**prize,by the same rocky 
banner which detached them from 
thejurisdiction of justice and law. 

Those barriers were at length 
broken down, by the measures adopt- 
ed after the suppression of the re- 
bellion in ir4i : the country was 
disarmed ; it was intersected by 
miliury roads ; a force sufficient to 
comma^nd it was stationed at all the 
principal passes ; and thus the au- 
thority of regular jgovemment was 
completely establihhed. The chiefo 
ceased to be petty monarchs ; the 
services of their followers were no 
longci* requisite for defence, or use- 
ful in plunder ; and when thus re- 
duced to the same condition with 
proprietors in other parts of the 
kingdom, they soon discovered that 
their rents were isLV below the real 
value of their lands. The influence 
of old habits, of feudal vanity, and 
of attachment to their vassals, long 
prevailed over the prospect of pecu- 
niary profit ; but the more necessi- ^ 
tous or less generous set the ex- 
ample ; a generation has succeeded, 
educated under oihcr circumstan- 
ces ; and the Higiiiand proprietors 
have now no more scruple, than 
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those •£ any o^er part of the king* 
^om, in taming their estates to the 
best advantage. 

Had these estates been suscep- 
tible of caltivation, under a favour- 
able climate, the proprietors would 
have found it their interest to clear 
them of their superfluous popula- 
tion, and to throw their multiplicity 
of small farms into the hands of one 
or two farmers of capital and skill. 
The diminution of cottagers, and 
other small, occupiers of land has, 
In every part of Europe, been the 
immediate forerunner of improve- 
ment and better cultivation. But 
the climate of the Highlands is ad- 
verse to the production of grain ; 
and that mountainous region con- 
tains few mines that can attract 
knots of population, and is entirely 
destitute of coal, which might have 
encouraged the settlement of manu- 
fectures. 

In such districts, the most profit- 
able employment of land is univer- 
sally the reaiing of young cattle and 
sheep, which, at a proper age, are 
bought by farmers in more fertile 
countries, and fattened for the but- 
cher. A few tracts in the north are 
adapted to the pasturing of black cat- 
tle ; but sheep farming must prevail 
over the range of mountains. The 
rapid and continual progress which 
this system is makmg, the great 
profits that have been reaped, and 
the increased rate of rents, suffi- 
ciently prove how well it is adapted 
to the natural circumstances of the 
Highlands. The few spots amcmg 
the mountains susceptible of cultiva* 
tion are advantageously kept in 
grass, to afford a reserve of pasture 
and shelter to the flocks during the 
rigours of winter. A few adventu- 
rous individuals, who had been ac- 
customed to sheep-farming in the 
south of Scotland, saw the vast field 
which was opened in the Highlands 
to their capital and enterprize. The 
large profits which soon rewarded 
their penetration and perseverance, 
as in the case of all those who intro- 
duce new and successful modes of 
agriculture, soon attracted others, 
and demonstrated to the proprietors 



themselves the benefits they might 
earn under this most suitable plan 
of management 

Such a revolution, however, in 
the system of landed property must 
be accompanied by an entire change 
in the distribution of the inhabitants. 
The population must be cast into a 
new rorm. The class of small ten- 
ants will gradually disappear ; a dis- 
tinction will at length take place be* 
twecn the farmer and the labourer ; 
and as many of the cotters as can 
remain in the country will gradually 
h\\ into the various fixed employe 
ments that are necessary in the bu- 
siness of an extensive farm. But the 
whole population on each farm will 
ultimately be reduced to the number 
of families that arc absolutely re- 
quired for this necessary business. 
A few shepherds, with their* dogs, 
will be sufficient for all the work of 
many an extensive sheep walk. 
The produce will no longer be con- 
sumed wholly on the spot, in afford- 
ing a scanty subsistence to an indo- 
lent contented tribe ; but will sup- 
ply, at a distance, the wastenil 
luxury of industrious crowds. 

During the progress of this change, 
and the temporary disorder it occa- 
sions, much individual distress will 
unavoidaljly be suffered. A great 
part of the inhabitants must, in one 
way or another, seek for means of 
livelihood totally different from those 
on which they have hitherto depend- 
ed. But the country affords no 
means of living without possession 
of land : they must look for resour- 
ces, therefore, where there is a 
prospect of employment, and must 
bring their mind to the resolution of 
removing at least from their native 
spot Two prospects present them- 
selves : in the low country of Scot- 
land, the wages of manufacturing 
labour ; in America, the easy acqui- 
sition of land in absolute property. 
Of these alternatives, it is easy to 
perceive which will best suit the iit- 
clination and habits of the Highland- 
ers. Each of these two changes 
would exact very nearly the same 
efl[T>rt over the natural affections of 
the mind ; but the execution of the 
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latter plan mti^ft be attended with 
more cxpencc than the other. It 
will be practicable, therefore, to 
those only who can aflford this ex- 
pence. 

The class of cotters maj be dis- 
tinguished, in this respect, from that 
d small tenants ; though the line is 
not always exactly defined, some 
very opulent cotters being as well 
provided for as the lowest oJF the ten- 
ants ; yet there U generally a great 
difierence in the amount of their 
respective property, and conse- 
quently in the views which they en- 
tertain after l>eing dispossessed of 
their land. The cotters have sel- 
dom property enough for the neces- 
sary expences of emigration, and 
few of them have ever been able to 
emigrate: they have, in general, 
removed into the manufacturing dis- 
tricts of the low country. But the 
population of the Highlands was 
chiefly composed of the small ten- 
ants ; and all of these are possessed 
of something that might be denomi? 
nated cafdtai. Most of them live 
much more wretchedly, as to habita- 
tion and diet, than the labourers who 
earn daily wages in other parts of 
the island ; but they have property 
of greater value. A farmer of about 
thirty acres of arable land has, per- 
haps, property to the amount of 
about one hundred and sixteen 
pounds sterling, while the annual 
consumption of provisions for his 
ii^mily and servants does not exceed 
fifteen pounds. In general, the small 
tenant, according to his share of the 
farm, has from three or four to six 
or eight cows, with the proportionr 
ate number of voung catUe ; he has 
horses also, a few small sheep, im- 
plements of agriculture, and various 
household articles. By disposing of 
all this stock, especially if the prjpe 
of cattle happen to be high, he i« 
enabled to embark in undertakings 
which cannot be thought of by the 
cotter, and which are not within the 
rpach of the peasantry, even in the 
richer and more improved parts of 
the island. 

To those, who can thus aflfbrd the 
expences of the passage and first 



settlement, the low price of land in 
America presents the prospect of 
speedily attaining a situation and 
mode of life similar to that in which 
all their habits have been formed. 
Accustomed to possess land, to de- 
rive from it all the comforts they 
enjoy, to transmit th«r possessions 
froni father to son, and to cherish 
all the prejudices of hereditary 
transmission, they most naturally 
consider themselves as bom to a 
landed rank, and can form no idea 
of happiness separate from such a 
possession. Contrasted with such a 
situation, that of a day-labourer in 
a manufacturing town appears con- 
temptible and degrading. It would 
be a painful change, also, to the 
practice of sedentary continued la- 
bour, from that life of irregular ex- 
ertions, and long intervals of indo- 
lence, in which the Highlander en- 
joys almost the freedom of a savage. 
A temporary effort will carry his 
family across the Atlantic ; and 
whether he prefers this, or goes in- 
to the low country, he is forced to a 
change ; his habits are broken ; he 
must form himself to a new mode of 
life. Whether he shall enter upon 
one to which all his feelings are re- 
pugnant, or, by some exertion of 
courage, economy, and foresight, re- 
gain a prouder and more secure inde- 
pendence, iH an alternative in which 
his choice will assuredly be deter- 
mined by his ability. 

By their ability or inability to af- 
ford the expences of their passage 
to Anierica, the choice of the High- 
landers, with a very few exceptions, 
jias been entirely regulated. Even 
among those whose poverty forced 
them to go at first into the manufac- 
Miring towns, some of the most re- 
markable exertions of industry have 
been prompted, only by the desire of 
accumulating as n)uch money as 
might enable them to i^ln their 
friends beyoi>d the Atlantic. 

Thus it appears, that in the sub- 
version of the feudal economy, and 
the gradual extension of the com- 
mercial system over that quarter of 
the island, emigration forms a ne- 
cessary part of the general chan^. 
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The race of cotters, after fiUiag np 
the demand for mmiial laboar that 
is still required under the new ar« 
fangeoaent, withdraw Into the ma- 
BO&ctnring districts. A few of the 
small tenants, who, with some amount 
of capital, combine industry and 
good management,, take a part in 
Uiis new system, and grow up Into 
formers on a greater scale ; but the 
rest of this cuss will be g^radually 
and entirely drained oiF by emigra- 
tion. And, in this manner, the com- 
mercial form of property and popu- 
lation will at length be folly estab- 
lished in the Highlands, and the 
peasantry placed in that relative 
station, which is best adapted to the 
por()06es of national wealth. Emi- 
gration is one of the resolu or ne- 
cessary conditions of this change, 
and which cannot be abstracted 
Irom its other concomitant e&cts. 

There is some reason to believe, 
that, while emigration produces this 
•necessary change in the character 
and composition of the people, it 
does not ultimately reduce their 
numbers, even in the Highlands. A 
place, for example, has been j[K>inted 
out on the west coast, which, m 1790, 
contained 1900 inhabitants, of whom 
500 emigrated the same year to 
America; in 1801, the same spot 
contained 1967, though it had mr- 
nished 87 men for the army and na- 
vy, and not a single stranger had 
settled in it. 

There is no part of the Highlands 
where the people have so strong a 
spirit of emigration as in Long 
Island, yet 5268, in 1755, was found 
increased to 8308 in 1793. 

Emigrations from the isle of Sky 
to North Carolina have continued to 
a great extent since 1770: to the 
amount of 4000, it has been com- 
puted, prior to 1791, besides an equal 
spumber that has come into the low 
dountry ; in 1755, this island con- 
tained 11,252 inhabitants; and, in 
1792, it contained 14,470. That 
emigration does not necessarily im- 
ply a permanent diminution of local 
numbers, but, on the contrary, may 
leave resources for a larger increase 
of a diflferent sort of inhabitants^ is 
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admitted by all who are acqoamtecl 
with the theory of population. 

Even if the depopulation of tha 
Highlands were proved, we ought to 
judge of the whole eifect, by Ukrog 
the whole kingdom into view. Th« 
produce raised on the mountaba, 
under the grazing system, is assur- 
edly not k»8 than it was formeriy, 
though it Is not consumed on the 
spot Without doubt, mdeed, it la 
greatly augmented under the im* 
proved management The dimina« 
tioQ of tillage must be deducted from 
the whole increase of pasturage pro- 
duce ; but the tillage that is retained 
Is of a much superior kind; and the 
brtroduction of pasture and th« 
breecUng system on the mountaina 
will leave free for an extended tU* 
lage those arable plains of the south, 
which have been hitherto kept la 
grass for that purpose. The various 
climates, and all the difierent levels 
of the island, are thus formed into 
one connected plan oi rural economy) 
distributing its produce through the 
whole national fomily. 

Independently of emigration, the 
drcomstances no longer exist which 
formerly rendered the Highlani^ 
such a nursery of soldiers. Wherever 
the system of numerous dependants 
and very low rents was still adhered 
CO, the chieftain had a double hold 
of the service of his tenantry, by 
their afiections to the clan, and by 
his power of dispossessing them of 
their forms. The best tenants were 
therefore the first to bring forwaid 
their sons, when the landlord undef'^ 
todJL to raise men for the army. A 
bodv of men, so composed, was un* 
doubtedly much superior to a regi- 
ment recruited in the ordinary man- 
ner; both by the hardihood of the 
breed, and much more by the feudal 
feelings of reverence for their offi- 
cers, pride in their clan, and attache 
ment to each other. But as soon as 
the feudal state of the country was* 
supplanted by another system, these 
peculiarities vaaished. The low 
rent of land was the whole founda- 
tion on which they rested. When 
the chieftain exacts its foil value, 
the relation between him and hts 
7 
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tenaiits is the tame as that ol « 
landlord in any other part of the 
kingdom. The Highland regiments, 
accordin^y^have been approaching, 
in their compoution and character, 
to a similarity with the other regi- 
pients in the' service, ever since 
rents began much to increase. We 
most go back to the seven years 
war to find those regiments in their 
o^g^nal puritjr, formed entirely on 
the feudal prmciple, and raised in 
the manner above described. 

Even as early as in the American 
war, some tendency towards a dif- 
ferent system was observable; and, 
during the subsequent war, many 
regiments were merely Highland in 
name. Some coips were composed 
nearly in the ancient manner ; but 
there were others, in which few of 
the men had any connexion what- 
ever with theestates of theirc^Kcers, 
being recnuted, in the ordinary 
manner, at Glasgow and other ma- 
^ufecturing plac^ and consisting of 
all sorts m men, Lowlanders and 
Irish, as well as Highlanders. 

From these views it follows, that 
all direct restrictions on emigratioQ 
by law are no better than violent 
injustice. The removal of people 
from the country is a temporary 
loss, unquestionably, to the public, 
but one which accompanies the 
progress of general opulence, the 
extendedestaBlishment of protecting 
laws, and the conseqiuent ameliora- 
tion of property and produce. 
Those who are themselves under 
no necessity of seekmganother home, 
always lodL on emigration itself as 
<the evil that is mixed with these 
•confessed advantages ; and they re- 
^rd it as an evil, only because they 
imagine its consequences may po8« 
sibly somehow or other impair their 
own security and ease. They do 
not perceive that the real evil, oc- 
casioned by the general progress, 
when it suddenly takes a new 
course, is the dbturbante and dis- 
possession of a class of citizens, 
auite as important and deserving as 
lemselves ; ^uite as desirous, too, 
of enjoying unimpaired security and 
ease ; but whose habits and attach- 



Biei^ts are swept away for a saerU 
fice to the general wealth. Emi- 
gration is not the evil, but the re* 
medy ; the sad, bat single resource 
of those by whom the real evil Is 
suiered. It can never repair it to 
them, but inadequately ; and it re- 
quires such a conquest over the 
strongest, prejudices of the heart, 
tiiat Qoly the last necessity can in- 
spire sufficient resolutioD. The fe« 
mily of an hereditary fermer, whidi 
for ages has been fekening innume* 
raUe roots into the spot on which it 
grew, may be torn up by force; 
but when cast out from its native 
earth, will seek for some other soil 
that is most nearly congeniaL 

The undertaUng of great public 
works in the north, the cultivatioQ 
of waste lands, the encouragement 
of the fisheries, and the introduc- 
tion of manufactures, have been 
considered by many benevolent and 
public-spirited persons as appropri- 
ate remedies and preventives of 
emigration. But not oi^e of them is 
adapted to the drcuinstances of 
those who are inclined and can af- 
ford to emigrate. The coltivatioa 
of waste land appears a promidng 
scheme, only while we forget the 
soil, climate, and tenures of the 
Hi^landers; and the attempts of 
this Idnd hitherto made prove 
only, that, if properly conducted, it 
might retain, a sufficient number 
of poor cotters to supply the country- 
folly with day-labourers, but could 
never be rendered acceptable to te^ 
nanta even of the lowest order. As 
to new public works, such as the 
Caledonian canal and the Highland 
roads and bridges, they may give 
temporary relief to some of the 
peasantry, by bringing employment 
a Uttle nearer than when it i¥as to 
be sought. in the low country: but 
even the peasant roust quit his resi- 
dence, though not go quite so far, 
to procure this temporary employ- 
ment; and the tenant, who has been 
deprived of his land, will still have 
the option suggested to him of re- 
moving into another part of the 
country to earn wages as a labourer, 
or into another country where he 
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m^become again apossessor of land. 

The fishepes mig^t, if freed from 
the obstacles b^ which they are at 
present discouraged, aflford employ- 
ment to a considerable number of 
the poorer people. And a general 
change in the management of the 
Highland estates is likely to remove 
that connexion between fishbg and 
the culdvation of land, which has 
been the greatest impediment to the 
progress of the fisheries on the wes- 
tern coast and isles. The introduc- 
tion of manufectures, if practicable, 
would supply no object of suitable 
employment to the displaced te- 
nants. 

All these schemes imply that the 
disposition to emigrate arises from 
unalterable causes, and that it must 
take its course In the mean while, 
though we may endeavour to attract 
the displaced population into new 
channels of industry at home. They 
are dictated by motives of patrio- 
tism, but are never likely to be so 
contrived as to render them really 
preventive of the eviL 

There are some proprietors who 
would willingly profit by the great 
advance of rents, and at the same 
time retain the fiicility of raising a 
regiment ; who like to receive the 
income of a sheep-farm, to spend in 
the metropolis, and would still find 
tiie splendour of many feudal depen- 
dants in the country. These active 
and most useful depopulators are 
sometimes found very indignant de- 
daimers against emigration. From 
them, their factors, and their neigh- 
bours, who conceive themselves to 
have an interest in a crowded popu- 
lation, on account of the low wages 
for which they can then manufac- 
ture their kelp, and carry on a fe^^ 
Setty branches of traffic, we often 
ear clamours, as if emigration 
were a new species of sedition, and 
it were the duty of the tegislature 
to suppress it by penal laws. 

During Addington's ministry, an 
act was passed for reflating the 
transportation of the emigrants ; and 
the professed object was to enforce 
a due care of the lives and health of 
the passengers, and to prevent an 



undue profit, on the part of the own- 
er of the vessel, by crowding it too 
much. For this purpose, the statute 
enacts, that no ship shall carry a 
greater number of persons than in' 
ue proportion of one passenger for 
every two ton ; and that every pas- 
senger shall be obliged to take 6 1-9 
pounds of beef or pork weekljr, be- 
sides a large allowance of fiinnace- 
ous food, and that they themselves 
shall not be at liberty to dispense 
with any part of this. This law is 
liable to some exception. 

In the first place, the allowance 
of room, which is required as abso- 
lutely necessary for the health of the 
passengers, is nearly double that of 
the transport service ; for 1 1-2 ton^ 
allotted for foil grown men, is little 
more Uian half as much as two tons^ 
allotted for passengers of all ages. 
The emig^rants themselves, in th($ 
allowance of birth-room, usually ob- 
served a rule, which had been th^ 
result of experience, that their whole 
number, including infants, might bt 
reckon^ equivalent to two-thirds 
of that number of groWn persons. 
They might have been safely left to 
Uieir own experience in this parti- 
cular. But, in the second place, th6 
Quantity of provisions indispensuabiy 
mrced upon them is beyond all rea^ 
sonable proportion ; the allowance 
of bread alone exceeds the entire 
consumption of country labourers in 
any part of Scotland ; and so larg6 
an allowance of butcher's meat as 
3 1-2 pounds for everv passengei^, 
even for infonts at the breast, must 
appear strange to those who know 
that, among the small formers, there 
is not five pounds of meat consumed 
in the fomily throughout the yeai'. 
And f et the Highland Sodety, it 
their mstructions for the framing of 
this act, recommended seven pounds 
a week as necessary for every pas- 
sen^r. 

The real purpose of the law was 
to enhance the expence of the voy- 
age, and so render it less within the 
means of the poor tenants. In the 
real operation of the act, however, 
the difiRsrence of expence has no 
otiier efiect thai^ to encroach on the 
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fittie stock of cash collected by the 
emigrants from the sale of their pro- 
perty, tod to land them on a foreign 
tbore worse provided for their new 
exertions. 

Since emigratioQ must go on from 
tiie Highlands till all the small ten- 
ants are drained off, it must be de- 
arable that the overflowings of the 
nation's population should contribute 
to the strength and improvement of 
to own colonies. But from circuon- 
stance accidental at first, and per- 
petuated by ^e natural dispontioD of 
the emigrants to follow their relations 
tnd friends where almost another 
home was already formed, most of 
t^e emigrants settle in the United 
States. Different districts of the 
Highlands have difierent corres- 
ponding settlements, to which their 
0migran^ resort The people in 
each district havp a tderably accup 
rate knowledge of some particular 
settlement, where their own connec* 
tions have gone ; for the Highland- 
ers distrust all information about 
America that does not come from 
their own immediate connections; 
and, in a mountainous onintry, in- 
telUgence spreads far beyond the 
yalley where it is first received. 
Qf every settlement but their own, 
&e people of each district are usu- 
ally quite ignorant, or entektain ve- 
ry mistaken notions ; and, in parti<r 
pilar, those whose views have been 
directed to the southern states, have 
received very gloomy impressions 
of the climate of Canada and the 
northern colonpes, 

In lord Selkirk's apprehension, 
the importance of securing these 
emigrants to the British colonies, in- 
stead of abandoning them to a fo* 
reign country, is rendered more 
urgent by tl^e peculiar situation of 
their northern colonies in America. 
|n somp of t^eqn settlers of bv np 
means a desirable character have 
intruded themsi^Wes, ^i|d are fest 
approaching to a majority of num- 
bers. Nothing wbuUi seem more 
expedient, therefore, for thie preser- 
vation of these colonies to the mother 
couiury, than that a strong barrier 
fha^ be formed, against the coo- 



tanon of American aentiments, by a 
body of settlers whose manners and 
language are distinct, and who in- 
herit ancient feelings of Iqyal^ and 
military valour. 

In order to induce the Highland- 
ers to change the course of their 
emigrations, some strong encourage- 
ment, in lord Selkirk's opiniooi 
ought to be held out by government. 
The encouragement must be suffi- 
cient to induce a considerable bocfy 
of people, connected by the ties of 
blood and friendship, to try a new 
situation ; atid if such a settlement 
V^re opce conducted through iu 
first difficulties, till the adventurers 
felt confidence in their resources, 
the end might be accomplished. 
iThe inducements need not be conti- 
nued longer than this. But they 
ought to be such as to suit those who 
are fettered by their poverty. This 
might be done without increasing 
the spirit of emigration, or rather^ 
on the principles of human nature, 
i^ coi|ld not be done in such a way 
a^ to increase that spirit in the least. 

These views presented themselves 
to lord Selkirk, upon the eve of the 
first French war. The events that 
followed precluded all active prose- 
cution of them ; but their imports 
anoe remained deeply impressed on 
his mind) and their practicability 
was confirmed by all his maturer 
reflections. On the return of peac^ 
the ^inigrations were recommencea 
with a spirit more determined and 
more widely diffosed than on anjr 
former occasion. All his views re- 
curred upon him, and prompted hina 
to represent to some members of 
the government the necessity of in- 
terference, in order to attract the 
emigrants to the British colonies* 
This representation was fruitless. 

Unwilling to abandon the ot^ed 
altogether, ford Selkirk considered 
how £eu: it ^as possible for him, as 
an individual, to eflfect it on a more 
limited scale. Under the assurance 
of a grant of waste lands belonging 
to the crown, on such terms as pro- 
mised an adiequate return for the 
unavoidable expences of the under- 
takiDgi he resoivedi at his own rial^ 
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to try the experiment) aftd to engage 
fiome of the emigrants, who were 
preparing to go to the United States, 
to change their destination. He 
was informed that it would be more 
•atisfiictory to government) if the 
people he engaged were to settle in 
a maritime situation) mstead of that 
which hehadatfirstinview. Thongh 
by no means pleased with this hint, 
^ felt it his doty to acquiesce, and 
determined on making his settlement 
in Prince Edward's Island, in the 
gii^ph of 9t Lawrence. To give 
the experiment a fair prospect of 
succesa, he yielded to the neces^ 
of attending the colonists himselC 

The candoar widi wluch the first 
obstacles are described t^ the an- 
tfaor of this profect, the practical 
and profound judgment wiui which 
^e varioos means and arrangements 
appear to have been comUaed, and 
that tone of benevolence, without 
ostentation, and yet thoroughly sys- 
tematic, which pervades the whole 
design, renders it the most pleasing 
and most useful histwy that has 
been given to the world of the esta- 
blishment of a new colony. 

His settlers, in number eight hun- 
dred persons of all ages, reached 
Prince Edward's Island in August, 
1803 ; and the spot selected on this 
coast for the principal establish* 
roent was almost desert, being 8epa«> 
rated by an arm of the sea, and an 
interval of several miles, from any 
older settlement Before the niidcUe 
ci September, the people were dis- 
persed on their separate lots, and be- 
fgLn the cultivation of their forraSb 
The lots were laid out in such a 
manner that four or five fomiUes 
built their houses in a little knot to- 
gether; the distance between the 
adjacent hamlets seldom exceeding 
a mile. This social plan of settle- 
ment, besides other advantages to 
recommend it, resembled their style 
of living in their native country. 
They were allowed to purchase in 
fee-simple, and, to a certain extent, 
on credit ; from fifty to a hundred 
acres were allotted to each family 
at a moderate price, but none was 
i;ivea gratuitously. To accommo- 



date those who had no superfluous 
capital, they were not requir^ to 
pay the price in full till the third 
or fourth year of their possession ; 
and, in this time, an industrious man 
may have it in his power to dis- 
charge his debt out of the produce 
of the land. The same prindple 
was adhered to in the distribution of 
provisions ; though several of the 
poorer settlers could not go on with- 
out support, every assistance they 
received was as a loan, under strict 
obligations of repayment with into» 
rest 

They formed their first houses on 
the model of those of the American 
woodsmen. Before the winter set 
in, they had not only lodged them- 
srives, bat made some progress in 
cutting down the trees ; and, on the 
opening of the spring, the land was 
finally prepared for the seed. In 
September, however, Icnrd Selkirk 
qmttcd the island, leaving the settle- 
ment under the charge A a foithfiil 
agent, and did not return to it till 
tM end of the same month in the 
Mowing year. He found the set- 
tlers then engaged in securing their 
harvest ; their crop of potatoes alone 
would have been sufl&clent for their 
entire support Round the diflbrent 
hamlets, the extent of land in culti- 
vation was, at an average, in the 
proportion of two acres to ^ch able 
working hand. And several boats 
had been buUt, by means of which 
a con^derable supply of fish had 
been obtained. In the whole settle- 
ment he met but two men who 
showed the least appearance of des- 
pondencv. 

The mrther progress of these co- 
lonists is now to be left to their own 
guidance. Most of them have al- 
ready proceeded to improve the 
construction of their houses, less, 
perhaps, from a personal desire of 
better accommodation than from 
that pride <^ landed property which 
is natural to the human breast, and 
which, though repressed among the 
Highland tenantry by recent cir- 
cumstances, is ready to resume its 
spring as soon as their situation will 
permit Lord Selkirk c o n d odes 
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with dbflerving, that nofiuther Aoabt 
can now be entertained of the prao 
ticability of inducing the Highland- 
ers to emigrate to a British colony : 
and lie flatters himself, widi great 
justice, that no immaterial progress 
has already been made towards this 



For the Literary Ma^zine, 

on THB conrs or grbat Bri- 
tain. 

Concluded Jrtm fiage 391. 

AS the precious metals vary con- 
tinually in their relative value at 
the bullion maricet, the coins, or 
those metals in a manofwctiiTed 
state, mutt likewise change conti- 
fwally in their proportions to each 
other. If gold bullion be fifteen 
times dearer than silver bulKon to- 
day, and the former is coined ac- 
cording to that proportion, into gui- 
neas, of twenty shillings value : to 
morrow, when gold may be sixteen 
times dearer than silver, the guinea 
must be worth more than twenty 
shillings. The merchant who 
agreed to pay a hundred of those 
guineas, and would have performed 
his contract as readily in gold as 
in silver, had the relative vahie of 
the metals remained stationary, 
wiU now gain b^ paying in silver on 
the former footing, and his crechtors 
wHl lose in proportion. Therefore, 
when they bargained about a hun- 
dred guineas, they must have meant 
either gold or silver money, or some 
other money, valued at a known 
rate, and not any of those metals in- 
diflbrently. In one case, Uiey used 
a definite and fixed, in Uie other, a 
variable and uncertain language. 
Ko man will bargain to be paid 
for his labour in so much West In- 
dia produce, generally, unless he 
means to receive the cheapest kind, 
and to take his chance of all changes 
of price to the term of payment j 
and if a hogshead of sugar were 
worth two hogsheads of mm at 



€b^ time of oontractitig, and then 
rose to three hogsheads ; should he 
bargain to be paid a hogshead of 
sugar, or its value io rufti, he would 
naturally demand three hogsheads 
of rum, and not two, if his d^tor re- 
fused to pay in sugar. Thei« is, in- 
deed, one variation inseparable 
from all such measures of value. 
Though the coin be made only of a 
single metal, its relative value to 
dther commodities must vary from 
time to time ; but, by Introdncing 
two metals, and fixing th^ rates 
at the mint, a new sort of uncertainty 
b added ; and beside the variatjoos 
of either metal in respect to o^er 
commodities, we are encumbered 
with their variations in respect to 
each other. We, in fiu^, giv^ a 
double meaning to the words ex- 
pressing sums of money of account 
The two meanings may coincide at 
^e moment the rate is established ; 
but they will very soon change, and 
keep always varying to a greater or 
less distonce fVom each other. I^ 
after a relative value has been 
afl&xed to gold and silver at the mint) 
aod both coins have been declared 
legal tender according to this rate, 
a change takes place in their illa- 
tive market prices, then the coins of 
the metals which are dearer in the 
market than at the mint will disap^ 
p^LT ; they wiU be melted down, m 
order to be sold at the market price 
for the other metal When both 
coins are legal tender, no man will 
pay his debts in the metal which is 
undervalued ; because, by d(^ng so, 
he would lose the difierence between 
the mint price and the market price 
of that metid, estimated in terms of 
the other. Thus a change in the 
relative market prices of the pil- 
ous metals always causes one or them 
almost entirely to disappear from 
drculation ; and this most ever 
continue to happen, so longas govern- 
ment fixes the rates at which those 
metals, when coined, sliall be ex- 
changed for each other. 

Lord Liverpool endeavours to de- 
monstrate, that gold coin is now, in 
England, the measure of property. 
In ordir to make out this pointi he 
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first takft8.a vitw <rf tke law respect- 
ins tellers of payment Inunedi- 
ately on the introduction of gold 
coins, in the reign oi Henry. HI, 
they were made 1^^ tender eqoaUf 
with silver, at the rate estabushed 
in the mint Indentures. Henry HI, 
finding the people averse to the inno* 
vation, ordered the new coins only 
to be taken at the option of the re- 
ceiTer ; and on this feoting they re- 
mained, if they continued at all in 
drcolatioo, till the 19th of £dward 
HL They have since been legal 
tender at the mint rate, till; 15th 
Charles II ; and irom that year to 
the 3d George I, at any rate above 
a certain minimum fixed by law. 
They were then once more made 
legal tender at a fixed rate, equally 
with silver ; and, in the 14th of tl^ 
king, the silver coins were made le^ 
0j tender lor soms above twenty* 
five pounds, onfy according to their 
weight, at 5s. 2d. an ounce. This 
segdation was renewed in 1798, and 
continues in force. 

The copper anns are only legal* 
tender for sums not exceeding a 
shilling; some of them only for 
sums not exceeding sixpence. The 
statutes^ which limit the sum for 
which silver coin shall be legal ten- 
der by no means enact that silver 
itself ^lall not be legal tender to 
any amount Silver coin, in fact, 
is still legal tender for all sums, only 
not by tale ; and it cannot even be 
said to pass as bullion ; for the price 
at which it shall be received is spe- 
cified, and not left to the market 
standard. An ounce of this coin is 
to pass for the nominal sum of 5s. 
2d., or for a quarter of a guinea 
wantmg 1-252 of a guinea. 

We have already traced the 
change which happened about the 
beginning of the last century, in the 
customs and opinions of the commu- 
nity regarding coins. Partly from 
that circumstance, and partly from 
over«valuation of the guinea in 1717, 
which soon banished the greater part 
of the silver coin from circulation, 
the gold currency has, for a hundred 
years past, formed the great bulk of 



ifae specif aad regulated all ttke 
rcat 

Before the recoinage of king 
William's reign, the defective state 
of the silver coins produced the ut- 
most inconvenience. All prices 
were raised, and a guinea sold for 
thir^ shilliags. Now, when the 
silver is^ as defective as it was then, 
prices are not at all afibeted by its 
deficiency, and the value of the gui- 
nea suffers no change. 

Befi>re the recoinage of lung 
William, foreign exchange was kept 
constantly at least 20 fttr cent. 
affainst Great Britain, by the state 
of the silver. Nothing c^ this kind 
has happened in consequence of the 
present imperfections of the silver 
coin, though before the recoinage 
of 1774, the deficiency of the gold 
eoins constantly and materially in- 
fiuenced the rate dT exchange. Itk 
like manner, the price of both gold 
and silver biUlion has been regulated 
by the state, not of the silver, but of 
the gold coins. It never was affected 
by the deficiency of the former ; but 
it rose when the latter were defective, 
and fell again after the last recoin- 
age. Thus it appears, that not onlf 
the people of Great Britain, but the 
merchants of foreign nations who 
have any intercourse with them, and 
even those who deal in the precious 
metids of which their coins are 
made, concur in opinion, that the 
gold coins are now the principal 
measure of property in that king- 
dom. 

This change may flow from the 
increased affluence and commercial 
prosperity of the country: in the 
early and less wealthy stages of so- 
ciety, copper coins alone are known ; 
by degrees silver is introduced, and, 
as mercantile transactions become 
more frequent and important, silver 
coins of a greater value are used ; 
gold then takes its place ; and even 
this precious metal being found bur- 
thensome for constant use, in the 
most refined state of commerce, a 
substitute is provided by the inven- 
tion of paper credit 

The history of the English specie 
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Arowt greit Uglu oa thk view of 
the subiect At the cooquest, tke 
Taloe of riWer, compared with other 
commodities, was boc much kM than 
thatof ffoklatpreaeat Commoditiea 
have unce riteii to fifteen timet 
their oomioal silver furice in that 
early period. Hence we may infer, 
that there was nearly the tame dif- 
ference between goods and siher 
then, as between silver and gold 
now. The rise of fifteen timeS| 
however, includes the aheradon in 
the real vahie of the onrreocy, and 
therefore the intrinsic value oiF sil- 
ver was ^oXyJkve times greater dian 
it is now. But this difierenoe is suf- 
ficient to illustrate the coonectton 
between the progress of wealth and 
the change of the currency, and to 
show that a gold circulatiott is not 
much more costly now than a ctrcn* 
lation of silver was formerly. 

But, not only has the ^oldcoin be« 
come in fiict the circulatmg medium, 
and for that reason deserves to be 
retained in the same fonction ; there 
b another point in which it possesses 
a pre-eminence over silver coin as 
a measure of property : its value is 
much less liable to variation. The 
bank of England has purchased gold 
during twenty years, ending 1797, 
with no more than a half/t^r^n/. v»» 
riatioB of price at any time. Gold 
purchased with, or sold for bank 
pote8,has varied, during 49 years, no 
more than 5 1-2^ cmt^ in the Lon- 
don market ; while silver exchanged 
for the same article has varied, in 10 
years, ending 1793, more than 19 1-4 
^er cent. The price of dollars va- 
ried, during 41 years, ending 1796, 
nearly 16 1-5 per ceni.^ and during 
33 years, ending 1797, nearlv 12 fier 
cent. Whence we may infer, that 
gold varies a great deal less in iu 
price from time to time than silver, 
and is on this account the most pro- 
per of the precious metals for a 
standard of value and uistrument of 
commerce, and that the others 
should only be used in exchanges be- 
low the value of the gold currency. 

In this detail of lord Liverpool 
there &eems to be a material error. 
When the bank purchased gold bul- 



lion, k nnit have paid for k ehbo^ 
in siWer or in noles, or in some other 
kind of paper corrency or stock. If 
the e(|uivalent was silver, then the 
variation in the price of that metai 
waa the very same with the vacia* 
tkm in the price of gold. Conse- 
quently in Sluing that poid Taried 
only one half /krr cent, m its vahift 
daring twenty years, we mean equal- 
ly that silver varied no more during 
the same period, or that the relative 
values of the two metals continued 
steadily within those limits If the 
gold was bou^ with notes or anjr 
other pai>er currenqr, it is clear 
that, previous to the restriction, and 
the statement refers to twenty years ' 
before 1797, the paper medinm was 
altogether regulated by the specie^ 
either gold or silver, for which it 
was exchangeable, but principal^ 
1;^ the gold ; and as long as it con- 
tinued easily exchangeable for ^oldt 
its price could sever vary consKlerte 
ably from the price of that coin; 
therefore the price of gold bullion, 
estimated^ in paper currency, ouist 
have been always, in those dream* 
stances, nearly the same, being ia 
truth the price of gold bullion esti- 
mated in gold cob : and, so for as 
the paper may be s upposed to have 
been influenced by the silver car« 
rency, the former argument applms. 
As tor any kind of stock in whicli 
the bank may have paid for gold, its 
value is always resolvable into spe<* 
cie or paper : whence we may inter, 
that the stationary rate of the bank 
prices of gold proves only, either 
that the gold coin and gold builioa 
kept nearly equal in value, as muse 
always happen, or that the silver 
varied as httle in price as the gokL 
It was found that gold bought with 
bank notes varied only 5 1*2 fier 
cent, during forty years ; whereas 
silver, purchased in the same way^ 
varied 19 1-4 fier cent, during ten 
jrears. The forty years must have 
included a period of twenty-one 
years before the recoinage of gold 
m 1774, for it was foity years ending 
1793. This variation of 5 1-2 fier 
cent, in the paper price of gold, then, 
only shows, either that the paper 
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was affiscted by the state of the gold 
QOiD at that dme, or, in general, 
Ihat the circulation was not so little 
influenced by the siWer as it has 
been since. Bat when we are told 
Ihat the paper price of silver varied 
19 1-4 per cent, during ten years, 
ending 1793, while the paper was 
entirely regulated by the ^M cur- 
rency, we are told at the same time 
that the gold varied precisely as 
much in its silver price. And so of 
the statement regarding the price 
of dollars from 1774 to 1797 : it must 
either have been paid in paper or 
gold. It is singular that an acute 
observer did not consider, that in 
slating the accounts of the purchas- 
ers of silver bulKon, he was always 
stating at the same time the accounts 
of the sellers of gold, or of that 
which is regulated by the gold cicAn } 
and that a persoo could not buy siU 
ver much dearer or cheaper than 
Ibrmerly, unless another person at 
the same time bought gokl, or the 
representative of gold, at a price 
equally diderent from its former 
price. It is manifest, then, that 
there is no superior steadiness in 
^d. The bank directcnrs, indeed, 
are said to keep its price somewhat 
more on a level, by their rule of 
only purchasing at a certain price ; 
but if the proportion between the 
8upi>ly and the demand were to vary 
considerably, tlus nile must be bro* 
ken through. Then the price of 
gold might be smd to vary ; and the 
same migjht be said of the silver 
given for it The ease with which 
&e bank has maintained its rule in 
ordinary times may prove that the 
proportion between the supply and 
demand of gold, or its r^ price^ 
has been steady ; and the same may 
be afiirmed of the rc«l price of thie 
diver g^ven for it No account 
Sitated between the two metals can 
ever prove anv thing respecting 
either exclusively. We roust have 
a comparison instituted between the 
i^dative value of silver and corn, for 
example, as well as between silver 
Imd gold, or paper, in order to 
prove that the one metallic fluctiir 
ated in price more than the other. 
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It may be thought, Uuit certi^ 
general considerations fhmish a 
safer criterion for determining the 
<}aestion; as, the greater use df sil- 
ver in manufectures, and its annual 
exporudon to the east, whidi tend 
to make it more an article of com- 
merce than gold. But, in propor* 
tion as any artkle is much used in 
commerce, the supply is always 
move likely to accommodate itself 
to the deniand^ and to retain that 
proportion. The supply of the siW 
ver mines is probably much mora 
constant than that of the gold ; be- 
cause the silver ore is disposed in 
larger veins, varyii^ little ia rich* 
ness ; and the gold, chieiy found ia 
a vii^n state, is scattered up and 
down in sand, or masses of day^ 
where it is found by a kind of ran# 
dom seardi ; it is, in feet, less the 
produce of regular industry than 
any other metaL But, besides this 
difierence, the demand lor silver is 
peculiarly constant Not only is 
there a regular exportation car- 
ried* to the east, but the money of 
moat countries is made of this ne^ 
taL Except England and Portngalf 
by fer the greatest part of the spe* 
de in European mariieu consists of 
silver coin. These drcumitancea, 
therefore, render silver a more 
steady measure of value than gold. 
Within the last ten or twdve yearii 
indeed, the value of silver has bee% 
felling conoderably. There i« 
scarce ai^ other mote of explaining 
the universal, apd, in general, pre^ 
portionate rise in the money [uioe 
of commodities ; and, no doubt, the 
improveoDents which have been 
introduced into the Spanish Ameri** 
can mines may sdve this prdbleni. 
But if the supf4y of silver has that 
exceeded the demand for it, a great 
quantity of gold has, within the sama 
tune, been thrown loose, by means 
of the increased paper currency o£ 
England, which had foraeriy ab- 
sorbed tlie greatest portion of that 
metal ; and this has certainly pre* 
venled ta»f rise in the silver Jj^urioe 
of gold, or any greater flnctnatioa m 
the price of #rer, than in that of 
the more costly metaL On the 
8 
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whole, tiiare is no reason to conclode, 
that gold is a better standard of 
comparison tban silver, for the esti* 
mation of other commodities, in con- 
sequence of its superior steadiness 
of price ; and, if there is anf dif« 
ference in this respect, it is in fa* 
vonr of silver. 

Lord Liverpool, in his plan for 
fcfonning the monetary system, 
thinks that ^le gold coin should be 
kept as perfect as possible, and be 
made at the public expence, without 
any charge in the manner of a Anzt- 
BOge ; much less with any deduction 
lor seigjwrage, Thesllver coins, on 
the contrary, should pay the charges 
of manu&cture ; they should only 
be a 4egal tender as change for sin- 
gle pieces of the gold coin ; and the 
copper should bear the same relation 
to the silver. The infeHor coins 
ought to be regulated by the relative 
vahie of the metals of which they are 
made togold,obtained from a compa- 
rison of many years, and of the bultion 
prices in foreign countries, as weU 
as at home. But it is strongly main* 
tained, that this value shoukl be fixed 
at the mint, and not left to the regu* 
lation of the market, partly because 
persons residmg at a distance from 
she bullion market, and, in general, 
tite poorer orders, must be ignorant 
of the changes in the relative value 
of the precious metals, partly be* 
cause allowing the comparative 
prices of the coins to be fixed in the 
market is oontrarjr to law, and is 
transferring the t4ght of setting a 
rate or value on the coins from the 
sovereign to individuals. In adjust- 
ing the rate at the mint, he conceives 
that the present denominations and 
nominal proportions should be re^ 
tained, but that any alteration which 
the real market price of the metals 
may render proper, shoukl be ef- 
fected by a chan^ in the weight of 
the new silver com. 

The amount of the gold hi drcu* 
lation he computes from the I'etoms 
of oMnage since 1774^ and from cer* 
tain general consideratioQs rehicive 
to the increased traile of the country « 
There were recoiatd, at that tirae^ 



nearly twenty millions and a half, 
and five millions might remain in 
currency. Since that time upwards 
of 36 millions have been coined, of 
which above 18,700,000 were of 
gold recdned from having become 
deficient; of the remaining 17,500,000 
he estimates, that only four millions 
and a half have been clear addition 
to the gold coinage as it stood imme- 
diately after 1777 ; the rest of the 
bullion, he thinks, was English 
guineas exported and brought back ; 
so that he estimates the quantity <^ 
gold coins now in the king's do* 
minions at more than thirty millions^ 
nominal value. 

This amount will appear quite in- 
credible to those who consmer the 
changes that the new system of 
paper credit has introduced into the 
circulation; that the number of coun* 
try banks has increased, within 
eight years, from 330 to 517 ; that 
the issues of bank paper in England, 
and still more in irel nd, have been 
altogether unexampled ; that coun- 
try bankers' notes have confined the 
circulation of the London and Dub- 
lin bank notes ahnost entirely to 
those two cities ; that counti^ bank- 
ers are only obliged to pav m bank 
paper, and the great banks them- 
selves are absolved from paying at 
all ; that no material diflference has 
arisen between the commodity price 
of paper currency and that of gold, 
the only means by which any con- 
siderable quantity of the latter could 
have been retained in circulation 
under all the foregoing circumstan- 
ces; mostenquirers will be disposed 
to rate the amount at less than even 
one million. The cash paid by Lon- 
don bankers does not in some cases 
exceed a thirtieth, in others a for- 
tieth, and in others a hundred and 
fortieth, of what they pay in notes ; 
and, in many parts of the kingdom, 
guineas are scarcely ever seen. 

The art of assaying, as prhcttsed 
at the mint, is most accurately 
carried on, and both the weight and 
standard of our gold are kept nearly 
perfect In sevecal trials of the pix, 
made upon issues of twenty^eight 
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itiinions, no devlolkm has been de- 
tected in the standard, and not above 
four grains in the weight The ad- 
mirable experiments of Messrs. Ca- 
vendish and Hatchett proved that 
the nature of the alloy at present in 
use was, if not the best, at least very 
nearly sa The Britbh silver now in 
circulation cannot exceed (bur mil- 
lions in nominal value, and is pro- 
bably much' less. The deficiency 
of these coins in weight is very 
considerable. In 1798, it amounted 
to 3 1-5 fier cent in crowns, 9 1-11 
in half-crowns, 34 1-2 in shillings, 
and 38 1-4 in sixpences ; in 1787, it 
was smaller, and has therefore, in 
all probability, increased since 1798. 
Yet so great b the demand for these 
coins, £at a premium is sometimes 
given for them above their nominal 
value. What compensation should 
be made to the holders of the clip- 
ped silver, on a recoinage, cannot 
be stated, but in general a small re- 
lief would be sufficient Any lar^ 
eompensation, such as was made m 
king William's time, would not only 
cost a great sum to the public, but 
be a powerfol encouragement to 
coiners of base metal, and clippers 
of the lawful coin. 

The amount of copper coins in 
circulation may be from half a mil- 
lion to 550,000 nominal value ; and 
the counterfeits amount to a much 
greater sum : so great is the defi- 
ciency of that coin for the purposes 
of the retail trade I 

Before a recoinage can be had, 
some alterations must be made in 
the mint The standard requires 
no improvement, and the alloy is 
sufficient The machinery, howe-' 
ver is very fiEualty. While the great- 
est progress has been making in 
every mechanical contrivance used 
by private persons, and especially 
in scamping and coining, the ma- 
chinery of the mint alone moves on 
in the old and clumsy feshion, and 
fulfils the common fate of public ma- 
nufactories, of remaining stationary 
in the midst of universal improve- 
ment Boulton's admirable ma- 
chinery, which foreign states have 
been eager to adopt, would both in- 



crease the beauty and accaracyof 
the money, and effect a recoinage 
with at least tenfold dispatch. 

When the coinage is placed on a 
proper footing, such measures will- 
be necessary as shall prevent the 
practices of clippers, and other un- 
foir dealers in the precious metals. 
The low profits on which these per- 
sons will trade is shown bv sir Ubbc 
Kewton, in his report of 1717. It 
appears that the louis-d'or was 
brought into general circulation in 
king William's reign, from being 
rated at 5fd above its real value, 
compared with British coins ; -nind 
that a similar profit of 5d. on tho 
moidore inundated the west of Eng^ 
land with those pieoea The iouis* 
d'ors were utterly banished from cir<« 
eolation, by being decried to three 
forthings below their real value, and 
the moidorea by being brought to one 
penny below that value. 

Where men will trade on such 
slender gains, it is scarcely possible 
ito prevent their tampering with the 
coin. The only remedy conabts in 
some regulations for constantly 
weighing the currency g^ven in pay- 
ments. At an early {leriod, when 
the pounds by weight and by tale 
coincided, a method of this«ort was 
adopted for keeping the money en- 
tire. The com/ieneatio ad fteruum 
was only a practice of receiving 
specie by weight, when the currency 
bad become debased ; and the com^ 
fiensatio ad 9cakan was a certain 
general allowance made without 
weighing, in consideration of the 
damage sustained by the currency, 
calculated on an avera^. After- 
wards, laws were made tor prevent- 
ing the circulation ^ money that 
had suHered more than a ceruin di- 
minution b^ wear, and for enforcbg 
the weighmg of coins received ki 
payment This was generally de- 
nominated reaaonabU wear^ and left 
to t)e determined by the magistrate 
of the district But, in 1776, a more 
definite rule was fixed .by proclama- 
tion, declaring that the guinea should 
not pass, if it weighed less than 5 
gr. 8 dwt; tlie half-guuiea, 2 gi\ 
16 dwt ; and so of the other coIoh 
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hk pfopoftioo. This re|pidfttion has 
certainly not been duly enfiDrced at 
the great poblic offices iHiere specie 
is received and paid out in the great- 
est quantities, and iu good tendency 
has, therefore, been defeated. But 
lord Liverpool thinks it the only 
unexceptionable remedy for the eril, 
by aftrding a constant check to the 
arts of thoie who tamper with the 
specie of the country, and by causing 
a gradual renewal of the ootns as 
th^ are worn in circulation. He 
eonoeives, too, that an allowanoe, 
like the ancient comfietuatiOf mi^t 
be made for coins much worn ; two- 
pence mi^t be deducted for eveiy 
grain which the gold coin wanted, 
and so in proportion for silver, a 
mitdmum being fixed, below which 
neither should be current at alL 
This mode wonki remove the neces- 
sity of tt)o frequent a recoinage, and 
prevent the extreme degradation 
ef specie. 

Ixsrd Liverpool condemns the pre- 
sent extent of paper currency, 
^hich has almost banished the pre- 
cioas metals from all retail trade; 
lie particularly condemns the cur- 
rency of the*country banks. The 
lonner interfere most with the coins 
ef the realm ; and as the latter only 
jiass within particular districts, a 
person cannot travel through dif- 
ferent parts of the kil^gdom without 
changing his money several times 
over, flor has the market price of 
bollioa fiiUen in co n sequence of the 
coin being thrown out of drcnlation ; 
it has, on the contrary, risen oonsi- 
deirablv above the mint price ; and 
thus all k^uz of bultion into the 
mint has necessarily been stopped. 
Now the buck of England is the 
great repository of unemployed cash, 
and must always be called upon for 
. supplies when the foilures of pritnoe 
bankers, or other causes, contract 
the circulation. It is ther^ re- 
^xmnble net aoXj for the value oi its 
own notes, but, m a certain degree, 
for such as may be issued by every 
private banker in the kingdom, let 
the substance, credit, or discretion 
of such a banker be what it may. 
But when the maiket price of gokl 



is so modh higlhar than tta mU 
price, the bank caraiot afibrd to pnrw 
chase that metal for toinage; and if 
it could, whatever was corned would 
be mdled again ; so that, till this 
evil is remedied, the bank cannot 
safl^ resume its cash paymienta. 
And lord Liverpool oonSrms his ua* 
fovourable. view of country banks, 
and the excess of the present paper 
currency, by a sketch of the history 
of paper credit, in the whole oi 
whkh he can find nothing at all re- 
semblingit, not e\^en in the late his* 
tory of Prance ; fiir there the go* 
vemment, or the great corporate 
bodies of the state, and not priviUe 
individuals, issoed the new paper 
money. He thinks that the legisla^ 
tnre shouki interfere, and that the 
reform of the coinage can never be 
completely elected till some check 
is given to the traffic of the eoundy 



Considering the mere terms of 
modem contracts, it a ppe a r s that 
silver is ^e universal money or me» 
dkrai of exchange, and is taken as 
the common standard in aH esti- 
matOB of comparative value. He 
who promises to pay so many^ 
pounds, or livres, promises a cer- 
tain quantity of predoos metal, in 
the words which once signified that 
precise weight of silver, when no 
other precious metals were in use, 
but custom or law has once caused 
it to mean, indiscriminately, a modi 
smaller weight of silver, or a certain 
weight of gold. Thus, too, a Ro- 
man would promise to pay so many 
pounds of copper, the only comoKK 
dity that originallv he could ex- 
chan^ when, in net, he meant te 
promise those substitutes which the 
inoreased wealth and varying insti- 
tutions of the state had piovided for 
it The words nsed to denote pe- 
cuniary value are retained fiK)m the 
commodity of which nKmey was first 
made. What new meanings time 
gives them depends altogether oo 
the change of drcumstances. These 
must determine as well the quality 
as the quantity of the commodity 
really expressed by the antiquated 
terms. Since Mr. Locke wrote, 
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Certtb events have almost foanished 
^Ter from the ctrcalation of Bri- 
tain) and substituted gold < in its 
place. Bat, thoagh people still con- 
tnict to pay poands sterling, thejr 
merely bind themselves to pay op- 
tknally either so mnch silver, or its 
value in gold, at a rate fixed and 
known at the time of making the 
bargain. The proportion between 
the supply of and demand for gold, 
too, wiU regulate the price of that 
article, and fix the real value of the 
money mentioned in the contract, 
more or less exclusively as it may 
happen more or less completely to 
usurp the place of sHver in the cur- 
rency ; and thus, in bargaining no- 
mmally for silver, the seller will 
have the real value of ^d only, or 
even of bank paper, in his ^e, 
knowing that his pr^e will be paid 
in that form. 

There are, however, some occa- 
skxia on which the new names are 
used in contracting or in keeping 
accounts. All gambling transactions 
are stated in guineas, and so are 
many contracts of insurance ; nay, 
in some parts of the country, parti- 
culariy m Scodand, where bank 
•paper has long formed the bulk of 
the currency, the lower people are 
jioeuscomed to reckon in notes^ mean- 
ing/koinute. In these cases, the mo- 
ney of account cohiddes with the 
medium aatually drculating. Yet 
still he who promised to pay twenty 
guineas: may perform his contract 
by giving twenty-one pounds in sil- 
ver ; and he who promises twenty- 
ene note* finds hb creditor very 
ready to accept twenty guineas. It 
is, therefore, uidiflferent in what lan- 
guage bargains are made and ac- 
counts kept, provided the terms 
used are always defined. WhUe 
there is a double circulation in a 
country, when we talk of one metal, 
we in truth mean either of the two 
at a known relative valuation fixed 
by law, or settled in the market ; 
and when we call one of them the 
measure of property, we only mean, 
that the other having nearly disap- 
peared from the circulation, the real 
price of the one which remains is 



alone attended to in aH contracts. 
If both continue in drculatinn, they 
are both measures and standards. 
Each may be compared with all 
other commodities, and both may be 
compared together. The value of 
either may thus be measured by the 
other ; and the value of ordinary 
property may be measured in either, 
or m terms applicable to both. A 
guinea is equal in value to twenty- 
one shillings ; and a certain quantity 
of wheat is equal in value to twenty 
shillings, or to 20-21 of a gtiinea, or 
to a pound, which, though it signi- 
fied only so much silver, now signi- 
fies indifferently twenty shillings, or 
30-21 of a guinea, or, finally^ a piece 
of paper equivalent to either. 

When the comparative value HI 
the precious metalls is constantly va- 
rying, the government will in vaia 
attempt to regulate their relative 
fprices by any mint arrangements, 
or public laws. Admitting, what 
the whole history of the coinage 
proves to be impracticable, that, at 
the moment of coining, wt should 
be able accuratdy to a^ust thosb 
prices according to the market 
rates, in a short time these witt 
vary; one of the metals will be 
overvalued, and the coins of the 
other will of course be driven out df 
circulation. Experience proves the 
folly of attempting to follow the 
changes of the bullion market, and 
how much better it would be to save 
at once the double expence of coin^ 
ing in two metals, than to coin iU 
such a manner as must ensure the 
speedy banishment of one of them. 
Bv fixing the relative mint prices 
of the precious metals, and fixing 
them wrong, which is almost the 
same thing, we have lost the bene- 
fits of a double circulation, and ac- 
quired our present silver currency. 
While this practice continues, we 
can no more expect to see silver 
carried to the mint, or retained ih 
circulation after government has 
coined it, than we could hope for a 
supply of foreign wheat, were we on 
the same principle to fix its price 
below the level of the home market 

It is unnecessary to fix the rela* 
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tive prices of gold and silver, under 
pretence that the lower orders, and 
especially those rending in distant 

Krts of the country, cannot poa^ly 
ow the variations of the bullion 
market ; for the bullion market ex- 
ists every, where, and all men are 
traders m it The lower orders 
are left exposed to the same igno- 
rance in buying their bread and sel- 
ling their labour, both of which are 
exchanged for silver. 

Lord Liverpool proposes, indeed, 
that the guinea should be made the 
standard; in other words, that 
twenty real guineas should be deno- 
minated by authority equal to 
twenty«one ideal pounds sterling. 
And, therefore, he concludes, that 
if the shillings are left to find their 
relative value to the guinea, much 
more confbsioo will be introduced 
among the lower peop^ than if the 
^riuUings were fixed in relation lo 
the pound sterling, and the guinea 
4eft to take its relative value to 
them. 

It is manifostly the same thing, 
whether the shilling is <:alled the 
twentieth part of a poundy and the 
guinea left to find its value in terms 
0f the shilling, or whether the gui- 
nea is denominated the 31-20 of a 
pound, and the shilling left to find 
Its price in terms of the auinea. So 
kiiig as the real value of the pieces 
is retained, their proportions to 
each other, however named, cannot 
affect any person ; and, even sup- 
posing a real difiference, the labourer 
will both demand and receive as 
many good shillings of wages when 
the price of gold has made the gui- 
nea worth 20 shillings, as he did 
when that metal was a Uttle dearer. 
Government should coin both gui- 
neas and shillings of the known fine- 
ness; and, to save trouble, the 
weight also of the pieces should be 
retained. A rq|;ulation respecting 
urear might probably be added with 
^vanta^ ; and it ^ould be under- 
stood, either that the guinea is 
,21-30, or that the shilling is 1-30 of 
of a pound sterling, it is absolutely 
indifferent which. Government has 
then done all it ought to do ; and the 



Aomber of shillings in a guioea mosS 
afterwards be regulated by the 
market It might be an additional 
convenience, if the relative prices 
of the metals were from time to 
time investigated, as matter of haUf 
for the ascertunment of cxmtracts 
made indefinitely, and for the ^ene^ 
ral publication of such information. 
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THE REFLECTOR. 

NO. X. 

Concluded from page 383. 

HENCE it follows, if the above 
reasoning be just, that we dare not 
break those secret and indefinable 
bonds which unite us to our 
friends; they are the bonds of 
kive, which cannot be destroyed 
without a shock to nature. Wa 
dare not deprive ourselves of the 
objects of our afiections for an inte* 
rested purpose, because we know, 
that no sooner have we committed 
the irrevocable deed, bat our soier- 
ings must commence, aggravated 
too 1^ the reflection that the act can 
never be recalled, and have been laid 
upon us by oursdves as a conse- 
quence of our nourishing inordinate 
and criminal desires ; desires which, 
now they are gratified, foil to proi- 
duce that satisfoction which they 
seemed to possess while seen by the 
eye of hope penetrating the shades 
offoturity. 

It is hard to tell whether love or 
grief is the cause which induces us 
to pay that earnest attention, that 
incessant care which we are accus- 
tomed to bestow on those of oor con- 
nections who are in a state of suflfer- 
ing. This seems to be a strange 
observation; but, on investigation, 
we find it so in a less degree than 
we at first imagined. Suppose the 
reader's parent has arnved at a 
great age, and is afflicted with the 
variqus infirmities incident to an 
existence long protracted ; suppose 
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him suddenly taken ill ; with what 
breathless expectation would he not 
hasten to endeavour to relieve him ! 
he would SU by him day and night, and 
leave no means untried to restore 
him to that same infirm and feeble 
state, in which his last illness found 
him. This seems to be the effect of 
love. Does he love his parent whoen- 
deavours toextend the limitsof exist- 
ence beyond the period of enjoyment, 
or even satis&ction ; when his only 
portion is pain and infirmity ; whose 
days df temporal felicity are depart- 
ed ; who sees no prospect of a hap* 
eer fete except in that unknown 
nd of promise, whose frontier is 
the grave ; and who there wishes to 
lay down the burthen of life, and 
rink to rest ? In what manner is the 
agency of kyve proved here ? Could 
his bitterest foe do more than make 
him feel as long as possible the puns 
of infirm old age ? His prospect be- 
yond the grave is bright beyond all 
description, beyond all conception ; 
where the weakness of i^ will be 
exchanged for the ever-during vi- 
gour of eternal ^routh ; where its 
wrinkles will vanish and be replaced 
by the bloom of immortality, and all 
the ills of life be exchanged for hap- 
piness which will never end, nor 
cloy in the enjoyment 

Here the reader would act unrea- 
aonably. He loves his parent, he 
would say ; yet he is unwilling to 
suffer him to attain the object of his 
wishes. He loves him, and would 
prevent his leaving an unhappy for 
a happy world. 

Is it love, then, or the dread of 
grief, which would produce so much 
inconsistency ? Could not he argue 
thus ? Mv parent is old and mise- 
rable with the infirmities of age ; 
he is ill, and wishes to die ; he feels 
himself no longer of any use to so- 
ciety ; he is incapable of enjoyment, 
or even comfort; he has now a 
prospect of exchanging this for a 
better life : but I love him, and am 
not wiUing to part with him. But 
is it the nature of love to gratify it- 
self; and not iu object f Certainly 
not ; he wishes to die ; be it mine 
tosofibr him to attain tl)e comple- 



tion of his wish, now while it may 
be innocently accompli»hed. In 
what manner can I better evince 
my affection f If I send for a physi- 
dan, his skill may enable him to 
live a short peridd longer; but 
will I not be doing wrong to gratify 
my own feeling at the expence of 
his ? Certainly I shall : and there- 
fore it is better every way to suffer 
him to expire. 

Who would not think this reason*> 
ing^the reasoning of an inhuman sa- 
vage, of a man devoid of feeling, of 
a murderer, and a parricide? Most 
of my readers would, I think ; and 
3ret the reasoning b just, when the 
prejudices of habit and the feelin[p 
of humanity are laid aside. Love u 
sopposed alwajrs to seek the felicity 
of the object on which it reposes ; 
yet here its motive is avowedly the 
reverse. Instead of seeking to pro- 
mote the happiness of ^le individual, 
it takes plnisore in prolonging its 
misery, as the executioner keeps the 
wretch extended on the wheel, and 
delays the blow which will re- 
lieve him from sensibility to torture. 

If it is acknowledged that k»ve 
invariably seeks to promote^ and not 
to marr the happiness of its object, 
then it camiot be love that induces 
us to prolong, when we can, the ex- 
istence of an infirm parent who 
wishes to die. No: it must be some- 
thing else; perhaps self-love. ThU 
MetUtmerU makes us endeavour to 
promote our own felicity. But how 
IS the object aflfected by witnessing 
the infirmity and extending the ex- 
istence of a slowly expiring parent! 
It is true, self-love wtiuld mduce ot 
to prefer the protraction of his ex- 
istence, if the grief, which might be 
expected to fbUow his death, was be- 
lieved to be the most painful emotion. 
But this operates for and not against 
the position I have taken ; for, ad- 
mitting the justice of the opinion, 
it would prove the dread of grief 
the most powerful emotion. 

It is, perhaps^ in vain to attempt 
to trace any action up to the causes 
which produced it. Some of them may 
generally be developed, but not all. 
There is frequently a set of undefin- 
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able emotions acting od the mind of 
man, which prompt him to perform 
the part he plays on the grc^at stage 
of life, which he himself cannot de- 
fine with clearness and precision; 
Arquently an unreasonable expecta- 
tion of some benefit, or an absurd 
dread of an impending evil rests on 
Itis mind, vHiich impels him to do 
or not to do somettung which has 
occupied his intention^ and been the 
subject of frequent speculations. 
Thus is it with the miodi in a view 
telative to what mav not improperly 
be called the standing pasuoos and 
emotions ; so that it is not always 
possible to account for those iocoo- 
tistendes which we find in human 
conduct ; besides, there are situa- 
tions marked by peculiarities, in 
which no general rule can serve as 
a standard by which we may deter- 
mine on the propriety of our con- 
duct Should this be the situation 
of the person alluded to in A's letter, 
be should road my last and present 
paper, and be careless of my obser- 
vaiions. But it is perhaps not sa 
I will then even not attempt to blame 
his grie£ The cause might well 
excite it ; but, notwithstanding, he 
owes it to himself and to society to 
prescribe bounds to the operation 
of a passioo which may end in his 
destruction ; to remember that he 
is placed here to perform his dutv ; 
to act with vigour against all the 
troubles of life ; that grief indulged 
10 an unreasonable d^ree becomes 
a weakness scarce^ excusable ; he 
should remember that when he has 
done hb duty in opposbg the un- 
boooded extent of a passion, should 
he at last fidl a victim to its inten- 
sity, he will at least have the oonao- 
latien of having not accelerated his 
end by his own improper conduct ; 
finally, should no minor considera- 
tion lessen his grief and his disgust 
of life, let him attend to the pro- 
mises of Faith ; she points to that 
land where sorrow b not known; 
where he may find the obfect of his 
grief, enjoy all the blesskigs which 
heaven has promised, and which 
will never know an end. 

TALVXRDI. 
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THE BIFFEEENCE BETWEEN 
PRIDE AND VANITY. 

PRIDE and vamty are by manv 
confounded together; but, though 
nearly allied, they are certainly ca- 
pable of being clearly distinguished 
from each other. 

The proud man b sincere, and, 
in the bottom of hb heart, is con* 
vincedof hisown superiority; thoi^ 
it may sometimes be difficult to guess 
upon what that convictioo b founded, 
lie wishes you to view him in dq 
other light tlian that in which, when 
he places himself in your situation,lie 
really views himse^ He demands 
no more of you than what he ti^inka 
justice. If you appear not to re* 
spect him as he respects himself he 
is more ofifended than mortified, and 
feeb the same indignant resentment 
as if he had suflfered a real ii^ury. 
He does not even then, however, 
deign to ex[^|ain the gtoonds of his 
own pretenuons. He disdains to 
court your esteem. He affsos even 
to despise it, aud endeavours to 
mamtain hb assumed station, not so 
much by making vou sensible of his 
superiority, as of your own mean- 
ness. He seems to wish, not so 
much to excite ^our esteem for him* 
teify as to mortify that for yourteff, 

The vain man is not sincere, and, 
in the bottom of his heart, b very 
seldom convinced of that auperiority 
which he wishes you to ascribe to 
him. He wishes yon to view him 
in much more spl^idid cokairs than 
those in which, when he places biro* 
self in your situation, and suppos- 
es you to know all that he knows, 
he can really view himself When 
yotx appear to view him, therefore, 
m dirorent colours, perhaps in hb 
proper colours, he is much more 
mortified than oflfended. Thegrounds 
of hb claim to that character which 
he wishes you to ascribe to him, he 
takes every opportunity of display* 
ing, both by the most ostenudons 
and unnecosary exhibition of the 
good qualities and accomplishments 
which he possea^es in some degree, 
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and sometimes even by false pre- 
teimons to those which he either 
possesses in no degree, of in so very 
Mertder a de^e that he may 'well 
enough be said to possess them in 
no degree. Far from despising your 
esteerai he courts It with the most 
anxious assiduity. Far from wish- 
ing to mortify yOur self-estHnatlon, 
he is happy to cherish it, in hopes 
that in return you will dierish his 
own. He flatters in order to be 
flattered. He studies to please, and 
endeavours to bribe you into a good 
opinion of him by politeness and 
complaisance, and sometimes even 
by real and essential good offices, 
though often displayed, perhaps, 
with unnecessary ostentation. 

The vain man sees the respect 
which is paid to rank and fortune, 
and wishes to usurp this respect, as 
well as that for talents and virtues. 
His dress, his equipage, his way of 
living, accordingly, all announce a 
higher rank and a greater fortune 
than reaUy belong to him ; and, in 
order to support this foolish imposi* 
tion for a few years in the beginning 
of his life, he often reduoes himself 
to poverty and distress long before 
the end of it. As long as he can 
continue his expence, however, his 
▼anity is delighted with viewing 
himself, not in the light in which 
you would view him if you knew ail- 
that he knows ; but in that in which 
he imagines he has, by his' own ad- 
dress, induced you actually to view 
him. Of the illusions of vanity this 
is, perhaps, the most common. Ob- 
sture itrangers who visit foreign 
countries, or who, from a remote 
province, come to visit, for a short 
timei the Capital of their own coun- 
try, > most tmuently attempt to 
practise it The foUy of the at- 
tempt, though always very great 
and most unworthy of a man of 
flense, may not be'altogether so great 
upon such as upon most other occa- 
sions. If their stay is short, they 
laay escape any disgraceful detec- 
tion ; and, after indulging their va- 
nity for a few months, or a few 
years, they ma/ return to their own 
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homes, and repair, by foture parsi- 
mony, the waste of their profusion. 

' The prood man can very seldom 
be accused of this folly. His sense 
of his own dignity renders him care- 
fol to preserve his independence, 
and, when his fortune happens not 
to be laVge, though he wishes to be 
decent, he studies to be frugal and 
attentive in all expences. The 
ostentatious expence of the vain 
man is highly offensive to him. It 
outshines, perhaps, his own. It pro- 
vokes his indignation as an insolent 
assumption of a rank which is by no 
means due; and he never talks of 
it without loading it with the harsh- 
est and severest reproaches. 

The proud man doesnotalwajrs feel 
himself at hb ease in the company 
of his equals, and still less in that of 
his superiors. He cannot lay down 
his lofty pretensions, and the coun- 
tenance and conversation of such, 
company overawe him sk> ftiuch that 
he dares not display them. ' He has 
i^ecourse to humbler company, for 
which he has little respect, which 
he would not willingly chiise, and 
which is by ho means agreeable to 
him; that oMiis inferiors, his flat- 
terers, and dependants. He seMom 
visits his superiors,^ or if he doe^, it 
is rather to show that he is entitled 
to live in' such company,' than for 
any real satisfecdon that he enjoys 
in it It is, as lord Clarendon says 
of the earl of Anindel, that he some- 
times went to court, because he 
could there only tHkd a greater man 
than himself; but that he went very 
seldom, because h^ found there a 
greater man tlian himself. 

' It is quite otherwise with the vain 
nan. He courts the company of his 
superiors as much as the proud man 
shuns it Their splendour, he seems 
to think, reflects splendour upon 
those who are much about them; 
He haunts the courts of kings and 
the levees of ministers, and gives 
himself the air of b^ing a candidate 
for fortune and prefermeiity when in 
reality he possesses the much more 
precious happiness, if he knew how 
to enjoy it, ot not being (me. He h 
9 '^ 
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fond of being admitted to the tables 
of the great, and still more fond of 
magnifying toother people the fami- 
liarity with which he is honoured 
there* He associates himself as 
much as he can with fiishionable 
people, with those who are supposed 
to direct the public opinion, with 
the witty, with the learned, with the 
popular ; he shuns the company of 
his best friends whenever the very 
uncertain current of public fsvour 
happens to run in any respect against 
them. With the people to whom 
he wishes to recommend himbelf, 
he is not always very delicate about 
the means which he employs lor 
that purpose ; unnecessary ostentao 
tion, groundless pretensions, constant 
assentation, frequent flattery : for 
the most part a pleasa^ and a 
sprightly fliEUtery, and very seldom 
the gross and fulsome flattery of a, 
parasite. The proud man, on the- 
contrary, never flatters, and is fire*, 
quently scarceW civil to any body. 

Notwithstanding all its groundlesa 
pretensions, however, vanity is al* 
roost always a sprightly and a gay» 
and very often a good-natured pas* 
lion. Pride is always a grave, a 
sullen, and a severe one. Even the 
fidsehoods of the vain man are all 
innocent falsehoods, meant to raise 
himself, not to lower other people. 
To do the proud man justice, he 
verv seldom stoop to the baseness 
of tidsehood. When he does, how* 
ever, his falsehoods are by no means 
■o innocent. They are all mis- 
chievous, and meant to lower other 
people. He is full of indignation at 
the unjust superiority, as be Uynkb 
it, which is ^ven to them.^ He 
views them with malignity iy\ e^ 
vy, and, in talking of them, often en- 
deavours, as much as he can, to ex- 
tenuate and lessen whatever are the 
prounds upon which their superior- 
ity is supposed to be founded* 
Whatever tales are circulated to 
their disadvantage, though he, sel- 
dom forges them himself, yet he 
often takes pleasure in believing 
thbm, is by no means unwilling to 
repeat them, and even sometimes 
with some degree of exaggeration. 



The worst fidsehoods of vai^ aaa 
all what we call white lies( those of 
pride, whenever it condescends to 
^Isebood, are all of the oppodto 
compleadoo. 



For the IMerary Magazme. 

ON pHaiLISM. 

HUMAN nature requires bodilf 
and mental recreation ; and the 
sports and amusements of mankind 
are diversified by the influence oC 
moral, political, and physical causes. 
The means of gratification are va* 
rious and complex ; the end ^mpla 
and uniform. To escape from un- 
pleasant sensations, and to enjoy the 
pleasure which sympathjr extracts 
from the intercourse with fellow 
man, gave rise to our fondness for 
public diversions and sporUve coo« 
tests. The influence of physical 
causes, in regulating the nature of 
these diversions, may be ea«ly oqii«> 
ceived. The amusements of the 
Inhabitants of the temperate and 
frigid zones would depress and ex«» 
haust the residents of a torrid dime. 
Hence the delights of the Asiatto 
are those which are purchased with 
a small portion of exertion. Physic 
cal causes have less contronl thaa 
those of a moral and political kind« 
Man is endued with a constitutioa 
^hich can adapt itself to every di^ 
versity of clime and change of tern* 
perature. 

According to the degree of civili* 
.Ration, will the public sports and 
Amusemenu of a people partake, 
more or less, of the mixed character 
^ corporeal and mental recreation. 
The arts can only flourish where 
the condition of man has been long 
Oteliorated by the enfoymentof mon^ 
and political advantages. 

In the athletic and eymnastic 
sports of Greece, the chietend was 
ENBrfection in the military character. 
Their philosophers inculcated tha 
doctrine hy their precepts and ex* 
ample. Hence courage became asr 
sociatcd with every idea of patrio* 
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tisro, talioar, and virtue. Another 
popcdar sport among the Greeks 
aepended on the contests of ferocious 
animals, whose natural anUpathies 
were made use of, and de»gnedly en* 
flamed, to gratify a depraved and bar- 
terous taste. The Greeks delighted 
In Dghttne of cocks, and the diver- 
sion of bull-fights. The former was 
iatrr)duced by Themistocles, as a re- 
BgiooS festival. The latter had its 
rise in Thessaly, and was.trans- 
|K>rted to Rome by Julias Cxsah 
' The Romans carried every insti- 
tution <tf popular sports to a height 
imknown to theii* first inventors; 
and the frequent spectacle of animals 
conflicting with each, other in the 
amphitheatres gradually hardened 
the public mind, and begat a necessity 
for diversions of a more animated and 
.dangerous tendency. Men were 
. compelled to enter the lists with 
wild beasts ; yet this was not to be 
, eomptfred fo the cruelty of the gla- 
diatorial exhibitions, at which per- 
sons of every age, sex, iind condi- 
tton, attended. Hence streams of 
btood flowed annually from several 
hundreds; or, perhaps, thousands, of 
the wretched gladiators^ in various 
parts of the empire. 

Some of the sports and exercised 
of the people of England seem to be 
interwoven with the customs and 
manners of the mass of the inhabi- 
tants. These may be divided into 
the sports which are derived from 
the animal creation, and the 
amusements which depend on bodily 
exercises and personal contests. 
With regard to the former, though, 
perhaps, none of them can be com- 
pletely justified, yet they are not all 
entitled to equal condemnation. 
That class of diversions pursued for 
the benefit of health and exercise, 
such as huntings where the enjoy- 
ment of pleasure springs from the 
exertion of the active faculties, are 
not to be compared with those cruel 
and depraved sports which merely 
consist in the torture and destruc- 
tion of the animal, as cock-fighting 
and buU'baiting, 
Amusements of this kind were in- 



troduced into Britain by the Ro- 
mans, when they conquered the 
Island, and in early times they were 
generally practised. In the reign of 
Henry II, the jugglers made a trade 
of training bulls, bears, and even 
horses, for the purpose of baiting 
them with dogs. Cock-fighting was 
introduced in the same reign, and 
during the subsequent periods'it be- 
came general, and was countenanced 
by royal favour under the Stuarts. 

If it be desirable to eflface the 
harsh lineaments of rudeness, and 
a want of feeling nearly allied to 
bmtality, then all barbarous diver- 
sions should be entirely abolished; 
especially, the sport of bull-baiting 
should be the first ofiering at the 
shrine of humanity and justice : a di- 
versity which has been characterized 
as inhuman, cruel, disgraceful, and 
beastly, and which can excite no- 
thing but brutality, ferociousness, 
and cowardice ; for its direct ten- 
dency is to debase the mind, deaden 
the feelings, and extinguish every 
spark of benevolence. 

Pugilism on a public stage is most 
probably a relic of a species of the 
gymnastics : it is a prostitution of a 
manly and useful art, whether con- 
sidered as an exercise calculated to 
inspire fortitude and intrepidity, or 
to allbrd means of defence against 
personal insult and* violence. But 
when considered in the light of a 
public spectacle, or of furnishing an 
opportunity for gambling specula- 
tions, it is then viewed in all its na- 
ked deformity. 

It may be asked, whether the art 
of boxing, by which instantaneous 
insult may be avenged, or personal 
injury averted, is more dangerous 
than any other practice adopted on 
similar occasions, and for similar 
purposes ? The imperfection of our 
nature compels us to acquire the 
art of self-defence, as well as that of 
annoyance to others. From expe- 
rience we learn the impossibility of 
extinguishing the passions t)f pride 
and resentment, which, thoujgh they 
frequently invdve a man in misery, 
are still the "sources of some of his 
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Qoblest qualities aQd.atlribQtii. As 
some portion of evil attaches itself 
to the best and wisest system of 
rtoral and civil restraint, that policf 
is the best which legislates for man 
as he is, and not altogether as he 
ought to be. Stifle the active ener- 
gies of a resolute mind, and you de- 
grade the man into a positive slavf . 
The feeling of resentment is a salu- 
tary, if not instinctive provision of 
our common nature. Hence it be- 
comes a question of expediency as 
to the best mode b^ which a man 
may be enabled to vmdicate his own 
real or supposed wrongs. SomecoQp 
ceive that boxing is the most eli- 
gible means of offence and defence. 
It may be ranked among those ath- 
letic exercises which impart address 
and strength to the bodjr, and his^n^ 
courage and fortitude in the mind. 
The government that would attempt, 
with a despotic and severe autho- 
rity, to controul the exertions of 
self confidence, and a moderate exp 
ercise of just resentment, could only 
expect to rule over a nation of slaves. 
The open and ingenuous expression 
of manly . indignation might be re- 
pressed ; but me rancorous feelings 
of malignant revenge would be fos- 
tered and encouraged. But no state 
can, with any prospect of success, 
attempt such absolute dominion over 
the passions of men. 

In countries, where boxing is 
unknown, the modes of resenting in- 
juries, resorted to by the common 
people, are full of danger and fero- 
city. In Italy, the stiletto is not only 
the weapon of the hired assassin, 
but is also kept ready in the bosom 
of the respectable citizen, to \x 
jplunged into the heart of his friend 
or neighbour upon any sudden pro- 
vocation from anger, or motive of 
revenge. A thousand persons are 
said to fall victims annually in Rome 
to the stiletto, and not less than 400 
murders are committed in the same 
time in Naples by the dagger. In 
Holland, the mode of fighting among 
the common people is by sharp 
knives, and the parties frequently 
maim^ and sometimes destroy each 



other. Tha goyerment MerUM 
the savage practice. In Virginia^ 
and the other southern states, tho 
most savage acts of baiinrity are 
said to be committed in the quarrels 
of the people. Gougeing, or thrust- 
ing out the eye from the socket, is 
one of the means resorted to on al- 
moit every personal dispute. Tra- 
vellers say it is not uncommon to 
meet with persons deprived of one 
or both ^es from this horrid prac« 
tice. When the passions are under 
greater restraint, from the influence 
of laws, of climate, and of costom, 
such dreadful consequences do not 
epsue from the quarrels of the popu- 
lace. Yet in France, and many parts 
of Germany, the quarrels of the peo- 
ple are detemdned by a brutal ap- 
peal to force. Sticks, stones, and 
every dangerous kind of weapoi^ 
are resorted to for the gratification 
of passion or revenge. 

The most common and savage 
method of settUog quarrels on the 
continent of Europe is the pancra- 
tium. The parties close, and strug- 
gle to throw each other d<iwn, at 
the same time the teeth and naiJs 
are not unemployed ; theytear each 
other like wild beasts, and never 
desist but through an imibility of in- 
flicting more mischiei From the 
consi&ration of these focts, boxing, 
as practised in England, seems to 
claim some apology. In those parts 
of that kingdom where pugilism is 
least practised, and where personal 
disputes are decided by the exertion 
of savage strength and ferocity, a 
fondness for barbarous and bloody 
sports prevail In some parts <x 
Lancashire buU'bcdtmg and man* 
«/ay£n^ are common practices. The 
knowledge of pugilism as an art is. 
in these places, neither understood 
nor practised. There is no esta- 
blished rule of honour to save the 
weak from the stroi^g, but every 
man's life is at the mercy of hb 
successful antagonist The object 
of each combatant in these dis- 
graceful contests is, to throw each 
other prostrate on the ground, and 
tfien with hands and feet, teeth and 
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naUs, to Inffict' at random every 
possible deipree of injury and tor- 
ment The county assizes at Lan- 
cashire aflbitl many proo& of the 
mbchiefs of these savage combats : 
l^e jodges have attempted to sup- 
press them, but without effect On 
this account, some wodd have box- 
ing encbura^ged, as a more manly 
and less dangerous mode of termi- 
nating the quarrels of the populace. 
They suggest that in public schools 
some pains might be taken to intro* 
duce the system of boxing, and the 
laws of honouri by which it is regu- 
lated ; it wonld render, they think, 
the life of man more respected, 
and barbarous propensities would be 
subdued. 

But this seems to be carrying the 
matter a little too far. Though no 
one can rationaHy hesitate on the 
preference due to boxing above the 
Hse of the dagg|^, the teeth, or the 
nails, and the more polite, but 
&r more ridiculous barbarity of du- 
elling, boxing h still only one of the 
least criminal and &tal modes of 
revenge and of violence, and the 
force of laws, as well as the persua- 
sion, example, and influence of all 
the good should be vigorously exert- 
ed to outroot every kind of violence, 
all contests (tf- brute force and law- 
less passions, among the members of 
human society. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

WONDiaS OF BRITISH INDUSTRY. 

ENGLAND, where manufacto- 
mes are so famous, exhibits, of course, 
the effects of this mode of industry 
on the appearance of the country, 
the rank of individuals, their num- 
bers, and their property, in more 
striking lights than any other coun- 
try. A striking example to this 
purpose is fornished by a late tra- 
veller in Wales, in the following 
account of iron works at Merthyr 
Tydvil. 

About the year 1783, Mr. Bacon 
Ranted leases^ for thirty years^ of 



land which he held for hinebr-mno 
jrears, at 2001. a year, in the mllow- 
mg parcels : Cy&rtha Works, the 
largest portion, to Mr. Crawshay, 
for five thousand pounds per annum ; 
Penderyn to Mr. Homnay, at two 
thousand pounds per annum ; Dow- 
las Iron Works to Messrs. Lewis 
and Tate, and a fourth part to Mr; 
Hill, for three thousand pounds. — 
The heirs of Mr. Bacon have from 
all those works a clear annual iofj 
come of ten thousand pounds. 

Mr. Crawshay's iron works of 
Cyfarthfo are now by for the largest 
in Great Britain ; probably, indeedf 
the largest in £urq)e ; and in that 
case, as far as we know, the largest 
in the worUL He employs, con- 
stantly, upwards of two thousand 
men ; and pays, weekly, in wages 
and other eicpences of the works, 
25,060L or 1,300,000L a year. He 
makes, upon an average, between 
axty and s^enty tons of iron every 
week ; and has lately erected two 
new additional furnaces, which will 
soon begin to work, when he will 
be able to make, one week with th« 
other, one hundred tons of bar iron* 
or five thousand two hundred tons a ' 
year. Mr. Homfray makes, weekly, 
on a moderate average, fif^ tons of 
bar iron and upwards, and is now ex- 
tending Penderyn and its buildings, 
which will soon be completed. Hft 
will then at least make eighty tonsT 
per week. 

Dowlas Iron Works, belonging to 
Messrs. Lewis and Tate, are on as 
large a scale as those of Penderyn^ 
and about to be augmented in aa 
equal proportion. Those of Mr. 
Hill make now thirty tons of iron 
weekly, and upwards. Additional 
buildings are now erecting, which, 
when finished, will make at least 
forty tons per week. At present, 
more than two hundred tons of iron 
are sent down the canal weekly to 
the port of Cardiff, whence it is 
shipped off to Bristol, London, Ply- 
mouth, Portsmouth, and other places, 
and a considerable quantity to Ame- 
rica. It is supposed, that in tho 
course of a year or two they willba 
able to send out three hundred tons 
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weekly. The nimiber of snieltiog 
famacet at Merth^rr Tydvil is about 
lixteen. Six of these beloDr to Qy* 
larthfe Works ; the rest to the other 
gentlemen who have been named. 
Around each of these (iimaces are 
erected ibrges and rolling mills far 
converting pig into plate and bar 
iron. 

This town^ as it may properly be 
termed, is now by &r the largest 
in the whole principality. Its po» 
pnlation, in the year 1802, was found 
to be upwards of ten thousand ; and 
it is supposed that it amounts, at 
this time, December, 1803, though 
at the interval of only one year from 
the date of the numeration, to con« 
•iderably more than eleven thou* 
sand ; and this is to be understood 
without including the suburb, as we 
nay denominate it correctly enough, 
of i^oed y Cnmmar, on the Breck- 
nockshire ride of the river, the po» 
pulation of which Is at least one 
thousand. Swansea, heretofore the 
largest town in Wales, exceeding 
every other town by at least one 
thousand inhabitants, is now nearly, 
if not quite, doubled by Merthyr 
TydviL It b true, the external ap« 
Durance of Merthyr Tydvil is not 
io be compared with that of Swan- 
aea. 

The house of Mr. Homfray at 
Penderyn is large and elegant, with 
fine and well planted gardens, green- 
houses, hot-houses, and all the ac- 
commodatioos befitting the reridence 
ef a wealthy family : but the splen- 
dours of Merthyr Tydvil begin and 
end with this mansion. When the 
first furnaces and forges were erect- 
ed, there could not exist the slight- 
est i^mmering of prescience, that 
this little obscure Welsh village 
would, in less than forty years, grow 
up to such a magnitude as to be for 
more populous than any other town 
in Wales. The first houses that 
were built were only very small and 
simple cotta^ for fomace-men, 
i>rge-men, miners, and such trades- 
men as were necessary to construct 
the required btiildings, with the com- 
mon labourers who were employed 
to aaaist them* These cottages 



were moat of them boiU in scattered 
confusion, without any order or plan. 
As the works increased, more cot* 
tages were wanted, and erected m 
the spaces between those that had 
been previously built, till they be- 
came so connected with each other 
as to form a certain description of 
irregular streets, very much on the 
j^an of Crocdced Lane In London. 
These streets are now many in 
number, close and confined, having 
no proper outlets behind the honaca 
They are consequently very filthy 
for the most part, nd doobdestf 
very unhealthy. Some streets, it is 
to be observed, have wkhin these 
few years been built, and more are 
building, on a better plan ; in 
straighter lines, and wider, having 
decent houses, with oommodiotti 
outlets, and other necessary attea* 
tions to cleanliness and heidth. In 
some of the early and rudely-con* 
nected streets, we frequently see the 
small, miserable houses taken down, 
and larger and very seemly ones 
built in theSr stead. Such improve- 
ments are increasing with some de- 
gree of nq>idity. Shop-keepers» 
Inn-keepers, fbr^emen, some of them 
at least, and no inconsiderable num- 
bers, are making comfortable for* 
tunes, and consequently improving 
their dwellings. 

Mr. Crawshay, however, is more 
conspicuously qualified to set them 
an example of industry than ele- 
gance. His house is surrounded 
with fire, smoke, and ashes. The 
noise of hammers, rolling mills, 
foiges, and bellows incessantly din 
and crash upon the ear. Bars and 
pigs of iron are continually thrown 
to the hugely accumulating heaps 
that threaten to choke up every ave- 
nue of access. It is more humour- 
ouriy than tnily said in the neigh- 
bourhood, that such scenery is most 
congenial to the taste, such sounds 
most lulling to the repose of the 
owner. The foct, however, is, that 
the situation of the master's dwel* 
ling was fixed long before Mr. Craw- 
shay came to it: and when it la 
considered how conveniently it lies 
for the 8U[;erinteQdance of ihe busi^ 
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natsi few meoi broiig;ht up in the ha- 
bits of commercial prudence, would 
consult agreeable prospects and do- 
mestic elegance, at the expence of 
that best security, the everlasting 
eye of a principal. The machinery 
of this estabhshment is gigantic; 
and that part of it wori^ed by water 
among the most scientifically curious 
and mechanically powerful to which 
modern improvement has given 
birth. 



For the Literary Magazine. 

YRESBHT STATK OF THK BRITISH 
FUNDS. 

THE amount of the public funded 
debt of Great Britain, on the 5th 
January, 1805| according to the ac* 
counts presented to the house of 
commonsi was ^.603,925/93 

Stock created by loan 

of 1805 £. 38,700,000 

^.642,625,792 
yTransferred for re- 
: demptionoftheland 
tax £. 22,000,000 

, £.620,625,792 
Redeemed by commis- 
: sioners of the sink- 
ing fund £.113,500,000 
Leaving on the 31st of ——.«..—.. 
. , January, 1806 £307,125,792 



Of this debt of 507 mfllibos, near 
100 millions consist of four and five 
per cent stock, which being con- 
verted into three per cents., makes 
the total amount m three per cent 
stock 557 millions ; and valuing the 
three per cent stock at sixty per 
cent, the present average pnce^ 
the total capital of the debt in ukh 
ney is 334 millions sterling*. 

The original provision of the sink* 
ing fond of a million per annum, with 
the additions nnce made to it, and 
the dividends on stock bought up by 
the commissioners who manage that 
fund for the nation, amount to about 
8,000,000 per annum. 

Thus the evidence of fiu^ts, and 
twenty yearsf experience, prove 
that the plan of Dr. Price is alone 
adequate to counteract the late sys- 
tem of lavish and prodigal expendi« 
ture. A mgle million per annum, 
laid by rince 1786 for accumuladon, 
has multiplied itself, on principles of 
compound interest, to eight millions 
per annum ; and has created a ca** 
pital in the hands of the commis- 
sioners of upwards of one hundred 
and thirteen millions. 

The nation began about twenty 
years since to buy up its own debts. 
The fund appropriated for Uiis pur- 
pose was to be one miDion per an- 
num, laid out in the purchase of 
such portions of stock as might be 
brought to market by the public. 
The commissioners have since ap- 
plied the interest of the stock thus 



* In the last year, 1805, 7,615,1671 7s. 9d. were expended by the commissioneis; 
and 1,906,104L 17s. 1 3-4d. in the quarter between the first of February and 
jthe first of May, 1806. It appears that the following stock has been pnrchssed 
between the 3d of February, 1805, an4 3ist of Januaiy Ust : 



Capital Stock. 

6i093,000' 

6,468,492 

16U400 

133.000 

22,000 

92,021 

12,972.913 



Cash paid. 

Consolidated 3 per cent Annuities 3,570.573 5 6 

Red. Ann. ConsoL 3,804,486 18 3 

Old South Sea Ann. 96,562 15 

New South Sea Ann. . 77.374 7 6 

3 per cent. Ann. 1751 12,816 5 

Imp. 3 per cent Ann. 53,403 16 6 



The interest of this 12,972,9131. of stock is 389,1871. 7s. 9d , which, added to 
the amount of last year, gives neaiiy e ght millions to be applied m the present 
year. 
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purchased to the increase of their 
fiinds ; and hence one hundred and 
thirteen millions, widi its interest, 
have thus been redeemed to the na- 
tion from its public creditors. The 
interest of this amount of redeemed 
stock, and tiie annuity of one million 
Feg;ularly appropriated to this pur- 
pose, give to the commissioners an 
income, for the year 1806, of eight 
millions. 

The temporary advantages of this 
plan are of scarcely less consequence 
than its ultimate benefits. The 
large sums which the commisnon- 
ers have everyvweek at their dispo- 
sal, make it easy for persons desir- 
ous of selling stock to find purchas- 
ers. Hence there are at this time 
generally more buyers than sellers ; 
and the state of national credit is 
such, that instead of its being neces- 
sary to extinguish the debt, and ruin 
all the creditors of the nation at a 
blow, it will rather be necessary in 
a few years to compel the national 
creditors to receive their money. 

I have calculated the future accu- 
mulations of the present revenue of 
the commissionera, at the same rate 
of increase which has hitherto at- 
tended the sinking fimd. That rate 
has hitherto been five per cent 

The present annual income of the 
tu>mmiss]oner8 for managing the 
sinking fund, consisting of ei^ht mil- 
lions, will g^ierate, by the year 

1810, the sum of ;CS^,480,000 

1820, 156,700,000, 

1830, 556,000,000 

1840, 680,500,000 

1850, 1209,000,000 

I860, 2070,000,000 

1870, S472,rOO,000 

1880, 5757,000,000 

sums which outstrip any accumular 
tion of new debt that the most des- 
ponding politician can anticipate. 
' There waS no occanon for carry- 
ing the calculation be]^ond the year 
1830, by which year, if the sinking 
fund continues to be invariably ap- 
plied, the present debt will be extin- 
guished, and the load of taxes taken 
off, which till then will be necessary 
€0 pay the annual intercit* 



In the mean time what btcomm 
of the new debts ? The war expen- 
diture will f^uire new loansr and 
a new debt will probably be formed 
equal to the present How is thb 
to be disposed of? What are the 
fimds by which it is to be discharged f 

I shall answer these queries by 
explaining the provi^on for fiiture- 
debts, which was also pointed out 
t^ Df. Price, and which has been 
adopted by the legislature. 

In 1792 it was enacted, that on all 
future loans a sum equal to one per 
cent on the stock created by sudi 
loans should be added to the sinking 
fund as a provision for their graduu 
redemption. This appropria^on of 
one per cent on every loan at the 
increase of 5 per cent, amounts to 
100 in 37 years, or at 4 per cent 
interest in less than 42 years. 
Therefore, whatever addition is 
made to the debt every year, if such 
a fiind of one per cent* be regularly 
allotted for its redemption, the totu 
of that portion of debt must in 37 or 
42 years be discharged. 

This provision for discharging all 
foture loans may be sufficiently in* 
telligible ; but that it may be under- 
stood by eve^ reader, I shall illus- 
trate it by an example. 

If war shoul^L make it necessary 
to borrow a sum of fifty millions to 
meet the expenditure of 1806, a 
fhrther sum of one per cent on the 
amount, or half a million, would alsi> 
be borrowed and placed at the dis^ 
posal of the commissioners. This 
half-million would by them be imme- 
diately laid out in stock, which, at 
compound interest, will amount in 
thirty-seven years, or in the year 
1843, to the said fifty millions and a 
half, being the sum borrowed. 



JP'or the Literary Magazine. 

INDIAN APRIL-FOOL-PAT. 

DURING the HuH^ says a resin 
dent in India, when mirth and festi- 
vity rei^ among Hindus of every 
clasQ} one subject of diversion is to 
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8Md people on errands and expedi- 
tions, that are to end in disappoint- 
ment, and faise^a laugh at the ex- 
race of the person sent The Hu- 
is always m March, and the last 
day is the greatest holiday i all the 
Hindus, who are on that day at Ja- 
gannatht are entitled to certain dis* 
tinctions, which they hold to be of 
such importance, that I found it ex- 
pediei|t to stay there till the end of 
the festival; and I am of opinion, 
and so are the rest of the officers, 
that I saved above five hundred men 
by the delay. The origin of the Hu« 
&seems lost in antiquity ; and I have 
not been' able to pick up the smallest 
account of it. 

If the rites of May-day show any 
affini^ between the religion of Eng- 
land in times past, and that of the 
Hindus in these times, may not the 
custom of making April-fools, on the 
first of that month, indicate some 
traces of the Huli? I have never 
yet heard any account of the origin 
of the English custom ; but it is un- 
questionably very ancient, and is 
stiU kept up even in great towns, 
though less in them than in the 
country: witli us it is chiefly confin- 
ed to the lower classes of people ; 
bat in India high and low join in it ; 
and the late Shuja ul Daulah, I am 
told> was very food of making Hull- 
fools, though he was a mussulman 
of the highest rank. They carry it 
here so for, as to send letters mak- 
ing appointments, in the name of 
persons, who^ it is known, must be 
absent from their house at the time 
fixed on ; and the kiugh is always in 
proportion to the trouble given. 



j^or the Literary Magazine, 

INTSLLIGEHCK, LITERARY AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL. 

A WORKofuncommonlabourand 
magnitude has been forsome yearsin 
the course of publicationi by several 
professors and literati in the univer- 
sity of Gottingen. It is csntitled A 
Oeneral History of the Arts and 

VOL. V. NO. XZXXII. 



Sciences, from their revival to the 
Conclusion of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. According to the plan, the 
whole work is to be divided into 
eleven sections. The first contains, 
General History of Science and Li- 
terature, by way of introduction to 
the succeeding sections, and waa 
published by M. Eichhorn in t%vo 
volumes. The latter part of the se- 
cond volume has not yet appeared. 
Section II. History of the Fine Arts. 
Of this section the public has been 
presented with the history of the 
arts of design, by professor Fiorillo, 
in three parts, containing the histo- 
ry of painting in Italy and in France. 
Section III. History of the Belles 
Lettres, of Poetry, and of Eloquence. 
Professor Bouterwick has written 
the history of the belles lettkes to 
the present time, in three parts. 
The two first contain the history of 
Italian literature, and the third that 
of .Spanish literature, with a supple- 
ment on the literature of Portugal 
Section IV. History of Philology. 
Two parts of the history of classical 
literature, by M. Hieren, are all that 
have yet appeared. It will be con- 
tinued. Section V. History of His- 
torical Sciences. This section has 
been retarded by the death of pro- 
fessor Schonemann, who had under- 
taken it, and by various accidents 
which have befallen those to whom 
this department was committed af- 
ter his death. Section VI. History 
of Philosophy. This part, the pro- 
duction of M. Buhle, is in six vo- 
lumes, the last of which goes down 
as far as Kant • Notwithstanding 
the departure of the author for Mos- 
cow, the work will be completed. 
Section VII. History of Mathema- 
tical Sciences. The public has al- 
ready the history of military^ sci- 
ence, by M. Hoyer, finished m two 
parts ; and the history of mathema- 
tics, by Kastner. The latter had 
composed four parts of his history, 
which comes down tp the latter hsdf 
of the seventeenth century, when 
the hand of death overtook him. In 
case the author had been able to 
continue it, he would undoubtedly 
hav^ been obliged either to alter K\& 
10 
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plan, which is too Inbliographical, 
or to confine it within a smaller 
compass. His work, however, pre- 
sents the richest and most useful 
materials for the history of that sci- 
ence. The attentive reader may 
casilj^ discover m it the process of 
the science, and perhaps would not 
exchange it for a history of the sci- 
ctice, in the strict sense of the word, 
if it were not animated by the geniu* 
of Kastner. It if* unnecessary to 
observe, that in the continuation of 
this work a belter plan will be 
adopted- Section Vlll, History of 
the Natui*uL Sciences. Of the^ 
have appeared, ilie histor)^ of die- 
tnistr\, by the late M. Gmelin^ corn-^ 
pletc in three voltmics ; ihc hh^f<vy 
of natural philosophy, bv professor 
Fischer, in five parts, of which the 
fifth goes down to the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century, to Priestley ; 
so that it is nearly concluded. Sec- 
tion IX. Jurisprudence. This part 
has been delayed by the death of the 
person who was engaged upon it. 
Section X. Theology. The first 
part of the history of practical theo- 
logy, b^ Dr. Ammon, has appeared. 
The history of the explanation of 
the Holy Scriptures, by Dr. Meyer, 
in three parts, is almost finished. 
Section aL History of Medicine. 
This has been purposely reserved 
for the last, on account of the new 
discoveries. By the above sketch it 
appears, that out of the eleven sec- 
tions eight are already completed, 
or are drawing more or less towards 
a conclusion, and tliat two others 
have been retarded only by the 
death of the respective writers. Of 
the sections which are still in hand, 
the public has still to expect, in the 
second, the history of sculpture and 
architecture ; in the tliird, the his- 
tory of the belles lettres of the other 
countries ; in the fiourth, the history 
of archaeology ; in the eighth, the 
history of natural history, with that 
of rural economy, and technology ; 
and in the tenth, the history of dog- 
matic and mond theology. When 
the immense extent of the undertak- 
ing is considered, it will not excite 
wonder that is is not yet completed. 



boA rather that so much has been 
already ^rformed in the coropanu 
tively flboit space of .eight yearai 
The most important parts that are 
wanting, namely, natural history, 
dogmatical theology, morality, and 
archaeology, have been confided to 
men whose names fdone sufficiently 
guarantee the exceUence of their 
productions, so that no doubt can be 
entertained of the speedy completioQ 
of those departments^ 

Dr. Hetrny of Berlin^ has publish- 
ed the fidlowing note relative to the 
shower of peaM whkh is asserted 
to have &llen at Landshut, in Sile* 
sia. ^ TiiR privy coonseUor, Vqq 
Jetschke has transmitted to me a 
certain quantity of the grains which 
fell at Landshut, and in its vidnity, 
during a violent storm. At first 
sight, I took them to be seeds ; but» 
having soaked them in water, I 
discovered that they were tnbercfesy 
such as are frequently seen growing 
at the roots of various plants. I was 
at a loss to decide whether they 
were the produce of the orchis^ the 
efiiraaJUipendula^ or the ranuneum 
luajkaria.. M. Schroder, the apo- 
thecary, soon convinced me that 
these tubercles belonged to the root 
of the ficaria. This plant, which 
Linnaeus likewise c^ls cheUdomum 
ndnua^ deligl^ts in aquatic situa- 
tions. An enornuxis accumalation 
of these roots was probably jmoed 
in a very confined cavity, whence 
the^ may have been carried by a 
whirlwind. In this case they must 
naturally have descended in a show- 
er. Our celebrated chemist, Kla- 
proth, has shown me the first and 
second volumes of the New Journal 
of Chemistry, published by Gehler, 
who there gives a very interesting 
account of similar showers of pease 
or seed. For the rest, these tuber- 
cles contain a farinaceous substance 
resembling that which is extracted 
from potatoes, turnips, and other 
roots. It would be both useful and 
profitable to cul^vators to make 
themselves acquainted with the^ra- 
Wa, and to avail themselves c^ its 
valuable properties." 
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#ir tSBXNC TBS POSTRAIT* OT EG- 
BERT Buans. 

Jddreued to the Jrtiit. 

TES, it is he ! the hapless weH-ksiown 
Burns; 
His look, his vr, his veiy soul ex- 
prcst; 
That heaven-taught baid whom weep- 
ing Genius mourns, 
For cold in earth his silent relics rest 



O he was Najtnre^s genuine warbler bonu 
Too earljr lost, from penave Scotia 
tore, 
Death snatched him &om us in life's 
early dawn, 
Ere half the laptures of his song was 
o'er. 

Thus soars the thriEisg lark at dawn of 
day, 
Sweet to each listening swun ^her 
warfolings flow, 
And thus the hawk sweeps down upon 
his prey. 
And leaves the worid in solitude be- 
low. 

A. w. 



Through tears that ease the anguish of 
my heart 

I viewthisfaithfulimageof my friend, QrayU Ferry^ April 25, iap6. 
And vainly wish, dear Lawson, that thy , 

art 

Could Ufe once more to these Iqy'd "™ 

features lend. 

Who sees not here, in this expressive . ^^^ ^ 

eye, ' 

The independent soul, the arden^ coi.iv. 

mind, 
The boundless fancy. Pity's generou^ A POitoraL 

sigh. 
The heart to all but its possessor kind. WHEK Flora, the goddess of May, 

Had strew'd with l^ favours t)ie 



Alas! I knew him when his country's 
pride. 
Yet left dark Poverty's cold winds to 
brave ; 
And those who then the friendly hand 
deny'd, 
Now strew with flowers ^ men 
unconscious grav$. a 

The dear remember'd scenes we oft 
have seen. 
The bwmie; haughty and inanet of 
yellow broom, 
Th^ hazel ^/(Sn, the birk-surrounded /tfiti, 
The blos8om'4 heather, sii)d the haw- 
thorn's bloom. 

The simple tales of Scotia's hardy sw^uns. 
The loves and sports their circling 
seasons bring ; 
Who now will celebrate in equal strains ? 



mead, 
I trac'd her gay footsteps the way 

Young Colin was tuning his reed. 
The youth was reclin'd by a stream, 

And o'er him sat moaning the dove ; 
As penave as her's was his theme, 
' Expressive of anguish and love. 

My shadow passed tmder his eye, 
' Yet he seem'd not to notice me:K 
His late duket reed was thrown by^ 

While he waiUed a sorrowful air. 
*' Since Rosa has left me alone. 

He said, alt bewildered I stray. 
And envy the flocks that I own. 

For they are aU happy at play. 

« The eglantine rose of the heath. 
When bath!d in ambroual dew. 

Excels not in fragrance her breath. 
Nor wears her cheek's elegant hue. 



What bard like Bums will ever, ever Her eyes they are mild as the dove's, 
sing? Enchantingly tender and sweet ; 

She b mild and as blithe as the loves, * 
? Prefixed to Pobion's edition of Yet has flown from hor shepherd's re- 
llpiis'sWork^' treat. 
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«< No mote cso thd woodUnd or vile. 

The blossom or verdure ddight, 
Though sweet as Arabia's gaje, ^ 

My heart seems to droop at the sight 
For such were tbe days that have Bowd« 

Ah me! and wiU never aetum* 
The heart that she knew was her own« 

The once gentle Rosa could spans. 

«< My friends all in nniaoa sought 

In vain to unite me to peace ; 
They knew not my bosom was firanght 

With sorrows that never would cease. 
They bade me bid sighing adieu. 

To hear it they oould not endure ; 
They knew not my Rosa, tis true, 

Or QC^er would they chideaie, I'm sure. 

« They fancied me can^t in Jt satre 
The arts of a syren can w«ave. 

They knew not the beauteous £sir, 

' Though cruel, would scorn to deceive. 

Though on me, perhaps, she has smil'd, 
'Twas the smile of a friend mod no 
more, 

Her voice was as M^y aephyrs mild, 
1 heard it, and could but adore. 

•« The gay may entangle awhile 

The heart that's unwary, 1 owni 
There is something t^at charms in a 
smile, 
Though we know it to levity prone : 
^ Cer hearts that- are tempered like mine 
The tear has more power, I confess, 
The tear energetic, divine. 
Which flows at the sight of dittresi. 

« That heart- ^t'ning pearl 1 have seen. 

And almost have wor&hipp'd it where 
Ko trace of ill-nature had been 

On the soft blushing cheek of my fair. 
And sometimes, indeed, I have thought, 

Though fancy may lead rac astaay. 
With tears her dear eyes have been 
fraught, 

To see ray frame wasting away. 

« So true and so ardent a flame 

Could not have been hid from her 
eyes, 
Though never, nor am I to blame, 

Have 1 told her my love but by sighs. 
Those sighs she has oftentmMs heard. 

And she seem'd to pi^rtake of my pain. 
So tender she ever appeared, 

I thought die* had loved roe agaun. 

M Young CoUn, the shepherd, she ssud. 
Will watch by my larabkint with care. 



Ah, why was my name by tiie maid 
Pronounc'd with so tender an air? 

Though chitlmg, she sakl, be the soow. 
Though boisterous the storm may des- 
cend. 

Their shepherd wDl guard them, I know, 
Tbe braMre wiB the helpless defwd. 

•> Observe, and we ever shall find 

Love binds, by such trifles as these. 
The tender and delicate mind, 

Aad holds it a captive ^ ease. 
There dwelt in the mind of this youth 

A passion akin to the skies; 
For tenderness, virtue, and troth 

All apolK in his do^vcnt ^es. 

•* Wotdd she term me her shqAcrd 
again, 

He said, and he bmsh'd off a tear. 
But why not this fondness restrain! 

I have nothing to hope for or ftar. 
For all that can torture the miad 

I am sure I have witness'd to-daf , 
Since Rosa ao longer is kind. 

Her sheep, too, are driven away. 

«< O. had she a kmhkin but lef^, 

Methinks tVould have soften'd my 
woe; 
It should in my bosom have slept, 

Ite fleece shouki have rival'd the snow. 
My sheep, come netum to your home. 

Your loss, my dear flock, I deplore, 
I'm hast'ning, I feel, to the tomb. 

Your shepherd will sooa be no mort.^ 

Then he rose, though the day was yet 

wamit 

And left me his shady retreat. 
But ne*er was so gentle a form. 

Or never an aspec more sweet. 
As musing he pass'd through the g^ove, 

Forgcttmg his sheep were astray. 
His reed was again tunM to love. 

And echo the notes bore away. 

Again they were luU'd by despaur. 

And he tore, in a phrenzy of woe. 
The nnglets of beautiful hair 

That covered a forehead of snow. 
When Rosa step'd forth from the shade. 

Nor tears coukl she longer restrain ; 
" FoTgtve me, my Colin, she said. 

Forgive me for causing thee pain. 

" Yet coiddst thoo, O say, not divine. 
And spar'd me this blu^ and this tear. 

That none to this bosom of mine. 
That none to my heart was so de^tf I 



l»OETRr. 



Yflt h»dyoti,^iear Colin, but known 
How painful to mc it would prove. 

Yon ne*er would compeU'd me ta own 
You were dear, ky 90 doubting niy 
love. 

i^ I gave you my Immbkinf to keep. 

And what did the deed not impart? 
Be tender, 1 said, to my theep> ' 
For they are all tied to my heart. 
I fancied this plainly to say. 
Take them, and my heart fottows 
too; 
^was the language I meant to con- 
vey. 
And convincement, I thought, wouhl 
ensue. 

•f^ But now drhre your 8heq;» to tiie 
fold. 

Or lead them, dear Colin, the way. 
Ere Phocbus's chariot of gold 

Whirls from us the light of the day. 
Together well stray in the mom, 

And bi«athe the white cbver's per- 
fume, ' 
A wreath shall thy temples adorn. 

Of the wikl-apple blotsom m bloom.** 

But vacanqr now veil'd his eye. 
Such rapture her words did impart. 

Too great to admit of reply 
Was the feelmg that throbb'd at hit 
heart. 

When prostrate before her he fcU ; 

• Emotion had conquer'd and flown. 

Life seem'd to have bidden farewell. 
His temples were cold as a tton^ 

But soon he recovei'd and shed 

A tear of delicious delight, 
And the maid so beloved was led 

Away from the grove and my sight. 
Now happy she's ever redin'd 

On his arm, as delighted they stray, 
Their eyes beam contentment of minOy 

And virtue as pure as the day. 

The infant he holds to his heart. 

The prattlers that gaze on his face, 
AH waiting in turn for their part 

Of his tender parental embrace. 
Adds much to the charm of the scene. 

And gives a most exquisite glow 
To the heart that so favoured has been 

As to share others' raptures and woe. 



For $he littrmrff Magazine. 

• MVTVAL BOVft. 

WHEN on thy bosom I recline* 
Enraptur'd stiU to call thee mine, 
> To call ^ee mine for lifle, 
I gloiy in die sacred ties, 
Which modem wits and fools despise. 
Of husband and of w^ 

One mutual flame intpires our Uiss t 
The tender look, the melting kiss 

Ev*n years have not destroyed; 
Some sweet sensation ever new 
Springs up, and proves the maxim tnie« 

That Ldve can ne'er be cloyU 

Have I a wish> 'tis aH for thee; 
Hast thou a wish ? 'tis all for me t 

So soft our momtints move, 
Thct angels look with aident gase» 
Well pleae'd to see our happy days. 

And M us live—and love. 

If cares arise (und cares wffl come}» 
Thy bosom is my softest home, 

I loU me there to rest; 
And is there aught distmbs my fiur? 
I bid her sigh out all her care. 

And loie it on niy brtast 



For the Uterary Magazine, 

TO A rOVHTAXir. 

SEQUESTER'D ftmntahi! everpiwe. 

Whose placki streamlet flows. 
In silent lapse, through g^ens obscotc. 

Where timid flocks repose : 
Tired and disabled in the race, 
I quit ambition's fruitless chase. 

To shape my course by thine ; ^^ 
And, pleasM, firom serious trifles tUni, 
As thus, around thy little urn, 

A votive wreath 1 twine. 

Fairfeuntidnl on thy maighi gieen. 

May tufted trees arise. 
And spreading boughs thy bonom socen 

From summer's fervent skies ; 
Mere may the spring her ftow'rets stttfw, 
And morning shed her pcaily dew, 



feOBTlT. 



M«7 liedth infiiM her btiA ; 
And tome lof t viitne in thee fiaw. 
To mhigite the puigB of woei 

And bid the heart be calm. 

O! Maf thy talgtaiy ttreamt. 

Like those of Lethe's ^nin 
That bathe the ittent land of c 

Some drops oblivious brin^i 
With that bleat opiate in my bowl. 
Far shall I from my wounded soul 

The thorns of s|ten remove; 
Forget how thei« at first they grew, 
And, qncc again, with roan renew 

The cordial tka of love. 



When eir^rypiA h stnw'd with fk>w»ifc 
And openmg^ nMe4Hids greet the 



Who knows what Masts may yet arise ! 
How^ sweet, however gay. 
The Uoesom ttAj our hopes bettSTs 

It la th» autnmnal fruit we prize. 

Alas! the same mecarions fut 

Attends on childhood'spleaiingfhow! 
The pwent views, with hopes elate. 

His favourites round the tahle grow, 
who, lost to worth, in riper years. 

To duty lost, may yet conqiire 
A J ^"* *^ *'*^» unhappy she! 
And drench thy fuzrow'd cheek in tears. 



WTiite the poor child of homelier mein. 
Who hi the comer siu f oriom. 

Sobs bouriy at parental spleen. 
And eats the bitter bread of sci«a. 
ntainted by the pampered crei 
And faithful to Affection's a 
Perha^, in his paternal hall, 

SMI trim the lamp of joy anew* 



For what «vaab the wretch to hew 

Imprinted on his mind 
The lessons of disbrust and lear. 

Injurious to mankind ? 
Hopeless, in his disMtrous hour, _ 

"^?**u*^* ««hVin| tempest lower, UntaintSly Ae'^^c^^ 

ivl^t*:^^,^ 'T~*' AndfaithfiJ^^a^cS. 
TowVds the wdd waste he turns hiam, i>— i— .- :- c: . . .r*^ 

Korean that happy port descry, 

Theboiomofafrienl 

Ah me! to Youth's ingenuous ey^ 

What charms the prospect weacil 
Bright as the portals of the sl^ 

The op'ning worid a^ipearss 
There every figure stands confest. 
In all the sweet advantage drett 

Of Candour's radiant robe ; 
There no mean cares admission fif< d. 
Love is the business of mankind. 

And Honour rules the globe. 



But if thoee gfeans faflaciou ptove 
That piunt the worid so fair s 

If Heaven has plac'd for gen'rous love 
/} If No sof^ asylum therei 

If men fair faith, fair fame deride, 
v^ Bent on the crooked'paths that gu«le 
To Int'resfs sordkl shrine: 

Be yours, ye gloomy sons of Woe! 

That melancholy truth to know. 
The dnam of bliss be mine. 



For $he IMmcty Magazine. 

mBFLBOTIONS BY A TATKBK* 

THOUGH sweet the breath of venial 
hours. 
When gariaods haog on cv'iy thorn. 



Far the IMerury AfagaxMe. 

TO A« OAK, 

JUowmdtmm by the xrimi, 

THOU who, unmov'd, hast heard the 
whiriwind chide 
FuU many a winter round thy craggv 

bed; 
And, like an earth-bom giant, haar 

outspread 
Thy hundred anus, and hetv Vs owb 
bolts defied. 
Now liest along thy nathre mountain's 
ride 
Uptomj— yet deem not thft I come 

to shed 
The kUe drops ef pty o'er thy head. 
Or basely to insult thy blasted pride : -^ 
No( stm 'tis thine, though faU'n, ira^ 
periafoak! 
To teach this lesson to die wise and 
brave. 
That 'tis much better, overthrxiwn and 
broke 
In freedom's cause, to sink into the 
«»jave. 
Than, in submission toatyrant's yokc» 
Like the vile reed, to bow and be a iteve. 



END OF VOLUME V. 
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